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COLONEL  AARON  BURR. 


After  Mr.  Wickham  clpaed  his  argunvyit^  on  Friday  thjs 
21st  day  of  August,  1807,  Mr.  Hay  stated,  that  he  wished  to 
examine  the  other  witnesses,  by  whom  he  expected  to  prove  an 
overt  act. 

Israel  Miller  was  then  sworn. 

Question  by  Mr.  Hay. — Were  you  on  the  island,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, with  Blannerhassett  and  his  party  at  the  time  charged  in 
the  indictment,  the  lOth  of  December  last? 

Answer.  I  arrived  on  the  island  between  the  Tth  and  lOth 
of  December  last,  in  company  with  colonel  Tyler,  who  had 
four  boats. 

Question  by  the  same.  How  many  men  h.ad  he  with  him? 

Answer.  About  thirty-two  men. 

Question  by  the  3am.e.  What  proportion  of  arms  had  thej:? 

Answer.  Five  rifles  and  about  three  or  four  pairs  of  pistols 
are  all  that  I  know  of.  I  joined  them  at  Beaver  and  went  down 
with  them  to  BlannerhaBsett's  island,  and  there  I  saw  one 
blunderbuss,  two  pairs  of  pistols  and  one  fusee.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  were  any  more. 

Question  by  colonel  Buna. — How  many  bullets  d.id  you  sei-. 
run? 

Answer.  I  only  saw  one  man  run  bullets^ 

Purley  Howe  was  then  sworn. 

Mr.  Hay.  Will  you  be  pleased  to  say  what  you  know  of  the 
party  on  the  island,  their  sirms  and  conduct? 
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Answer.  I  wAs  not  on  the  island  during  their  stay  on  it.  I 
was  applied  to,  by  Mr.  Blannerhassett  to  make  about  forty  boat- 
poles.  On  the  evening  of  the  10th  day  of  December,  I  went  to 
the  landing  (on  the  Ohio  side)  to  deliver  them,  being  called 
upon  to  do 'so,  and  Blannerhassett  sent  his  fiat  to  receive  them. 
In  this  flat  were  two  sentinels,  being  two  young  men,  each  of 
them  armed  with  a  rifle. 

Mr.  Hat.  State  what  you  know  of  their  arms  on  the  island. 

Mr.  Howe.  I  flung  the  poles  down  the  bank  and  offered 
them  assistance,  but  they  said  they  had  men  enough.  One  of 
my  neighbours,  Mr.  Allan  Wood,  wished  to  go  over  in  the  flat; 
but  they  refused  to  take  him,  saying,  they  had  orders  not  to  let 
any  person  go  with  them  from  the  Ohio  side. 

Question  by  Mr.  Hay»  Did  you  see  any  arms  but  the  two 
rifles? 

Answer.  None  but  those  in  the  hands  of  these  two  young 
men.  One  of  them  laid  down  his  rifle  in  the  bow  of  the  flat,  and 
stowed  away  the  poles  as  they  werelianded  in;  while  the  other 
sat  on  the  bow  and  held  his  rifle  across  his  thighs.  I  saw  men 
onth6  island  for  three  or  four  days,  who  wer^  said  to  be  Tyler's 
or  Blannerhassett's  men. 

Question  by  Mr.  Mac  Rae. — Did  you  see  those  two  meh 
who  were  guards  leave  the  boats? 

Answer.  I  did  not:' they  staid  there  constantly. 

Question  by  Mr.  Mac  Rae. — Did  you  know  these  men? 
Were  they  not  all  strangers  to  you  except  Peter  Taylor? 

Answer.  They  were. 

Question  by  Mr.  Burr  to  Mr.  Miller.  Did  you  see  general 
Tuppcr  there? 

Answer.  I  did  notice  him,  but  I  understood  that  he  was 
there. 

Question   by  the   same. — Did   you  see  any  disturbance 
there? 

Answer.  No. 

Question  by  the  same.  Were  you  with  the  boats  all  the 
*time? 

Answer.  I  was. 

Mr.  Wirt. — Did  you  join  this  party  there  or  come  with 
them? 


Aiiawer.  I  came  from  Beaver  with  them. 

Mr.  Edmund  Randolph  then  addressed  the  court  to  the 
following  eiFcct: 

May  it  please  your  Honour^ 

I  might  be  satisfied  with  what  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Wick- 
ham  yesterday  and  to*day,  as  sufficient  to  open  and  fully  ex- 
plain the  grounds  of  our  application  to  the  court;  but  on  thb 
occasion,  my  duty  as  counsel  is  fortified  by  my  duty  as  a  citi- 
zen, to  combat  and,  if  possible,  refute  the  pernicious  doctrines 
of  constructive  treason,  which  are  attempted  to  be  supported  by 
the  gentlemen  on  the  othcf  side. 

The  evidence  brings  us  fairly  to  four  points;^  which  I  shall 
submit,  in  the  form  of  questions,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
court. 

First.  Whether  there  can  be  treason  in  levying  war  without 
the  employment  of  force. 

Secondly.  Whether,  under  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  ^  person,  who  it  is  admitted  would  be  an  accessory  in 
felony,  can  be  considered  as  a  principal  in  treason  in  levying 
war. 

Thirdly.  Whether,  under  the  form  of  this  indictment,  charg- 
ing colonel  Burr  with  having  done  the  act  personally,  any  evi- 
dence of  a  derivative  or  accessorial  agency  can  be  admitted. 

Fourthly.  And  if  such  evidence  of  a  derivative  or  accesso- 
rial treason  were  to  be  admitted,  under  this  indictment,  whether 
the  real  principal  ought  not  to  be  first  convicted. 

First.  I  contend,  that  there  can  be  no  treason  without  the 
exercise  of  actual  force. 

We  make  no  dereliction  of  the  plea  of  innocence,  which  the 
law  presumes  as  a  safeguard  to  life.  The  counsel  would  fail  in 
their  duty  to  their  country,  as  good  citizens,  if  they  were  to 
waive  this  defence,  which  is  so  strongly  connected  with  the 
public  safety.  This  high  ground  of  presumptive  innocence, 
which  the  law  has  granted  to  us,  should  be  defended  for  the 
public  safety,  and  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  and  preserving  those 
great  principles,  without  which  it  cannot  exist. 

The  law  of  treason  should  be  clearly  understood,  and  the 
regulations  and  rules  concerning  it  well  ascertained;  for,  as 
Montesquieu. has  justly  observed,  if  the  doctrine  of  treason  be 
indeterminajte  in  any  country,  hoavever  free  its  form  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  sufficient  to  make  it  degenerate  into  tyranny.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be  otherwise  in  our  coun- 
try, as  Mr.  Hay  would  persuade  us,  (though  I  believe  its  go- 
vernment the  best  on  earth)  for  I  am  told  by  the  framers  of  the 
constitution,  that  they  have  prevented  that  very  evil  from  hap- 
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pening  by  fixing  precise  terms  in  that  instrument;  that  they 
have  bound  down  the  legislature  by  special  words  descriptive 
of  treason,  and  erected  a  barrier  beyond  which  they  cannot  de- 
part by  any  construction,  and  thus  prescribed  limits,  from  their 
jealousy  of  man  even  clothed  with  legislative  honours.  Every 
man  takes  a  personal  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  country,  and 
18  alarmed  at  the  name  of  treason.  Of  this  we  find  a  con- 
firmation in  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  colonel 
Burr  was  guilty.  That  declaration  excited  the  utmost  alarm 
throughout  the  country.  This  appears  still  more  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  examination  of  the  persons  summoned  as  grand 
and  petit  jurors.  From  the  examination  of  those  who  are  to 
sit  on  this  occasion,  and  those  who  w^ere  selected  for  that 
purpose!  but  excluded,  it  is  manifest  that  the  prejudices  ex- 
cited by  this  alarm  have  almost  overwhelmed  the  whole 
country.  If  it  were  necessary  to  go  into  a  full  examination  of 
this  subject,  it  would  appear  from  a  general  scope  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  that  if  the  doctrine  of  treason  be  not  kept 
within  precise  limits,  but  be  left  vague  and  undefined,  it  gives 
the  triumphant  party  the  means  of  subjecting  and  destroying 
the  other;  means  which  may  be  too  readily  and  eagerly  em- 
ployed. 

If  the  law  of  treason  ought  not  to  ht  left  unfixed  or  uncer- 
tain, there  ought  to  be  no  treason  in  levying  war,  without  the 
employment  of  force;  for  if  force  be  dispensed  with,  it  will  bfe 
extremely  uncertain  and  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  was  intimated  the  other  day  by  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side,  that  we  had  a  definition  of  treason  in  levying  war. 
given  by  the  supreme  court,  in  tht  case  of  Bollman  and  Swart- 
wout;  and  that  it  consisted  in  inlisting  and  assembling  men, 
without  the  exertion  of  any  force. 

I  should  yield  to  the  decided  and  still  acknowledged  good 
sense  of  the  judiciary;  because  that  corps  is,  in  my  estimation, 
the  palladium  of  individual  safety^  I  should  do  so  with  the 
greater  cheerfulness  because  those  who  compose  it  are  indi- 
viduals who  are  studious  to  avoid,  averse  to  repeat  and  never- 
unwilling  to  recant  error. 

Sir,  may  I  be  indulged  with  one  remark,  which  may  perhaps 
seem  too  strong:  I  should  be  deceived  for  more  than  twenty 
years  with  respect  to  him  who  delivered  that  opinion,  if  he 
would  hazard  a  stain  on  the  sword  of  justice  by  such  a  con- 
struction of  the  law  ot  treason  as  has  been  given  by  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  other  side.  Yes  sir,  I  do  say,  that  this  cannot  be 
the  language  and  sentiment  of  the  supreme  court.  For,  first, 
the  point  was  not  discussed,  nor  necessary  to  be  discussed ; 
and  what  was  said  concerning  it,  wa;s  therefore  extrajudici^. 


Whst  were  Bollman  and  Swaitwout  charged  with?  They  were 
charged  with  treason  generally;  but  it  was  well  ascertained, 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  actual  force  in  levying  war,  and 
therefore  it  was  unnecessary  to  pay  any  attention  to  that  sub- 
ject. The  decision  on  this  point,  if  there  were  any  such,  was 
extrajudicial;  for  whatever  it  determined,  on  every  thing 
not  submitted  to  its  decision^  was  so  pro  hac  vice.  But 
what  if  it  had  been  so  decided?  Would  it  be  contended  that  we 
must  adhere  to  it?  Uniformity  of  rules  is  sometimes  attempted 
to  be  preserved  in  civil  matters;  and  experience  has  proved 
that  provided  the  law  be  established  in  matters  of  property,  it 
is  immaterial  what  it  is,  as  rules  of  property  are  mostly  mere 
creatures  of  society;  but  when  we  come  to  speak  of  human 
rights,  of  questions  affecting  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  no 
judge  wfll  be  opposed  to  reconsider  the  subject  merely  because 
he  has  once  given  an  opinion  on  it.  A  precedent  hastily  adopted 
may  produce  the  most  destructive  consequences.  A  just  theory 
ou^t  to  be  sought  in  order  to  make  government  a  protector, 
not  a  Moloch.  The  manes  and  family  of  one  unrighteously 
condemned  ought  n<9t  to.  be  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of  ano- 
ther. Even  in  regard  to  civil  matters,  in  mere  questions  of 
property,  our  court  of  appeals  does  not  only  not  bind  itself  by 
one  decision,  but  even  permits  its  subordinate  tribunals  to  re- 
examine points  in  which  there  has  been  but  a  single  deci- 
sion. If  it  were  otherwise,  e9pecially  in  criminal  cases,  error 
would  beget  error,  and  one  wave  of  injustice  would  succeed 
another,  till  our  land  should  be  overwhelmed  and  unfit  for  the 
habitation  of  human  liberty.  But  if  the  Rmguage  of  the  supreme 
court  were  ever  so  explicit  and  imperious,  but  now  found  to  be 
incorrect,  as  applied  to  this  case,  how  are  you  to  proceed  ? 
Aware  that  you  are  a  subordinate  tribunal,  and  that  there 
exists  that  relation  between  you  and  the  supreme  court,  which 
public  utility  requires,  you  would  wisbto  conform  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  decisions:  but  what  species  of  subordination  is 
required?  Surely  not  a  sanguinary  one.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  a  subordinate  court  in  the  United  States,  that,  if  once 
impressed  that  a  wrong  sentence  was  given  against  the  accused, 
would  not  see  in  a  moment  that  in  conforming  to  it,  it  would 
be  made  an  instrument  of  injustice  against  its  own  conscience. 
What  are  you  to  do?  I  know  not.  I  do  not,  I  dare  not  ask  you 
to  rebel  nor  prescribe  what  you  should  do;  but  let  us  pray  Hea- 
ven to  stay  the  arm  of  the  destroying  angel.  Sir,  I  conten*d 
that  with  regard  to  that  decision,  it  ought  not  to  affect  the 
question  now  before  the  court:  for  elementary  principles 
drawn  from  one  case,  so  as  to  influence  another,  depend  upon 
similitude  of  facts ;  and  if  drawn  from  one  case,  the  most  per- 
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feet  sitniliiude  ought  to  be  shewn.  Will  gentlemen  examine 
the  case  of  BoUman  and  Swartwout  and  compare  it  with  the 
case  of  colonel  Burr?  Is  there  any  resemblance  between  themf 
It  is  indispensable  that  general  expressions  in  that  or  any  other 
opinion  be  taken  with  reference  to  the  particular  facts  and 
questions  then  under  consideration.  What  precedent  is  ever 
drawn  from  a  dissimilar  case?  It  was  contended  in  BoUman  and 
Swartwout,  that  there  was  no  military  force,  or  military  assem* 
blage,  and  therefore  it  was  unnecessary  to  inquire  whether 
force  were  indispensable  to  the  consummation  of  treason.  The 
court  finding  no  probable  cause  of  fact,  without  mischief  to 
Dollman  and  Swartwout,  extended  hs  positions  beyond  the 
degree  commensurate  with  the  case:  but  I  deny  that  it  ex- 
tended them  as  far  as  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  insist.  It- 
did  not  intend  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  subject.  It  had  no 
assistance  from  the  bar.  The  principle  now  under  consideration 
was  not  discussed.  No  authorities  were  adduced  from  other 
cases,  to  lead  the  decision  of  that  case:  and  what  difference  is 
there  between  the  supreme  court  and  inferior  courts,  but  this, 
that  in  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  Atmosphere,  the  rays 
which  proceed  from  the  sun  of  justice  should  come  to  us  with 
less  refraction?    ■ 

Secondly.  The  opinion  of  theT  supreme  court,  as  it  is  under* 
stood  by  the  gendemen  on  the  other  side,  is  inconsistent  with 
itself;  becMise  it  refers  for  support  to  the  opinions  of  judges 
Patterson,  Iredell  and  Chase,  and  the  latter's  more  particularly. 
This  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  declares  that  **  in  conformity 
to  the  principles  now  lafd  down,  have  been  the  decisions  here- 
tofore made  by  the  judges  of  the  United  Sttites.  The  opinions 
giv^n  by  judges  Patterson  and  Iredell,  in  cases  before  them, 
impty  an  actual  assembling  of  men^  though  they  rather  de- 
signed  to  remark  on  the  purpose  to  which  the  force  was  to  be 
applied,  than  on  the  nattire  of  the  force  itself.  Their  opinions^ 
however,  contemplate  the  actual  employment  of  forced  How  can 
the  opinions  of  judges  Iredell  and  Patterson  support  the  de* 
claration,  that  a  mere  assemblage  of  men,  without  actual  force^ 
shall  constitute  treason,  when  they  *'  contemplate  the  actual 
employment  of  force?" 

But  the  opinion  of  the  suprieme  court  refers  more  particu* 
larly  to  that  of  judge  Chase.  *'  Judge  Chase,  in  the  trial  of 
Fries,  was  more  explicit.  He  stated  the  opinion  of  the  court 
to' be,  that  if  a  body  of  people  conspire  and  meditate  an  insur- 
rection to  resist  or  oppose  the  execution  of  any  statute  of  the 
United  States,  by  force,  they  are  only  guHty  of  a  high  misde- 
meanor; butif  they  proceed  to  carry  sueh  intention  into  execu- 
tion byforce^  they  are  guilty  of  the  treason  of  levying  war;  and 


the  quantum  of  iht  force  employed  neither  lessens  nor  indreases 
the  crime;  whether  by  one  hundred  or  one  thousand  persons,  is 
whcXLy  immaterial.  The  court  are  of  opinion,"  continued  judge 
Chase  on  thatocca^ion,  ^^that  a  combinatipnor  conspiracy  to  levy 
war  against  the  United  States,  is  not  treason,  unless  combined 
with  an  attempt  to  carry  such  combination  or  conspiracy  into  ex- 
ecution; some  actual  farce  or  violence  must  be  used  in  pursuance 
of  such  design  to  levy  war,  but  it  is  altogether  immaterial  whe- 
dier  the  force  used  is  sufficient  to  effectuate  the  object;  ariy 
force^  connected  with  the  intenfion^  will-  constitute  the  crime  of 
levying  wan'^  Judge  Chase  is  explicidy  of  opinion,  then,  that 
some  actual  force  or  violence  must  be  used*    How  can  this  be  re- 
conciled with  their  construction,  that  a  bare  ^^  assemblage  of 
men,  met  for  a  treasonable  purpose,  is  sufficient  to  constitute 
the  crime  of  levying  war?"    This  comparison  is  in  plain  lan- 
guage, and  cannot  be  misunderstood*  It  proves  roost  clearly 
the  fellacy  of  the  doctrine  for  which  gentlemen  contend.    But 
I  may  be  told,  thait  judge  Chase  w^^s  present  on  the  bench 
when  the  supreme  court  decidexl,  that  *'  the  fact  of  levying 
war  may  be  committed  by  an  assemblage  of  men,  for  a  pur- 
pose treasonable  in  itself,"  and  that  ^^  if  a  body  of  men  be  ac- 
tually assembled  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  by  force  a  trea- 
sonable purpose,  all  those  who  perform  any  part,  however 
minute,  or  however  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  who 
are  actually  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy,  are  to  be  consi- 
dered as  traitors,"  and  from  whence  it  may  be  contended,  that 
he  assented  to  these  short  sentences.    Sir,  I  derive  a  contrary 
argument  from  it.  Unless  he  had  retained  his  former  opinion — 
unless  he  had  believed  that  the  whole  tenor  of  the  opinion  of 
the  supreme  court  was  consistent  with  that  former  opinion,  he 
would  have  dissented  from  it,  and  avowed  his  disapprobation  of 
a  decision,  not  recognising  the  rectitude  of  that  former  opinion. 
He  could  not  mistake  his  own  former  opinion;  and  his  concur- 
rence in  the  sentence  of  the  supreme  court,  approving  it,  clearly 
evinces,  that  he  still  entertained  the  same  sentiments.  This  is 
tlj^fore,  an  argument  in  our  favour,  that  all  the  judges  would 
have  given  a  contradiction  to  opinions  already  given  in  such 
explicit  terms,  if  ^ey  had  disapproved  of  them.  If  judge  Chase 
had  not  "adhered  to  his  opinion,  he  certainly  would  have  said 
so,  and  not  have  sanctioned  a  decision  which  would  not  have 
taken  place  without  his  concurrence. 

According  to  the  opinions  of  those  three  judges,  an  assem- 
blage without  force  could  not  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  treason 
in  levying  war.  Suppose  then,  that  the  judges  had  used  all 
those  expressions  in  the  sense  on  which  the  counsel  for  the 
United  States  st)  earnestly  rely,  and  had  changed  and  disa- 


vo.wed  expressly  those  former  opinions,  and  had  given  up  the 
point,  that  treason  could  not  be  committed  without  actual 
force,  would  you  punish  the  accused  for  acting  coxiformably  to 
those  former  opinions?  Can  there  be  a  more  rank  oppression 
than  to  punish  a  man  for  doing  what  he  might  fairly  believe  to 
be  lawful,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  judges?  Would  you 
pronounce  sentence  one  way,  while  the  context  of  the  law  was 
the  other?  Ybu  will  save  him  from  such  an  oppressive  con- 
struction, as  would  involve  him  in  a  critne  which  he  never  had 
thought  of.  There  is  too  much  horror  in  such  a  construction 
^o  believe  that  you  would  for  a  moment  support  it. 

Judge  Patterson,  in  the  cases  of  Vigol  and  Mitchell, reported 
in  2d  Dallas^s  Rep.  page  346,  uses  veiy  extensive  reasoning 
indeed,  which  would  have  been  entirely  superfluous,  if  mere 
intent  and  an  assemblage  were  sufficient  to  constitute  treason 
in  levying  war.  It  was  unnecessary  there,  because  actual  vio- 
lence and  the  actual  employment  of  force  were  proved  to 
have  taken  place  in  Vigol  and  Mitchell.  Even  when  Mr.  Pat- 
'  terson  cites /'^^^er,  page  213^  to  shew  that  even  the  march 
from  Crouch's  fort  towards  Neville's  might  be  considered  as 
actual  employment  of  force,  he  does  not  rely  on  it,  but  he  con- 
nects with  it  the  attack  on  Neville's  house  with  intent  to  resist 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  constituting  together  the  actual  em- 
ployment of  force.  I  believe,  therefore,  from  what  forms  the 
basis  of  this  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  that  it  cannot  be  on 
this  point,  authoritative  to  the  extent  of  the  literal  tneaning; 
and  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  itself,  if  the  doctrine  now 
contended  for  were  the  true  one. 

Thirdly.  It  is  repugnant  to  every  case  decided  in  the  United 
States,  that  has  come  within  my  knowledge;  for  in  all  of  thenl 
this  actual  force  has  been  employed. 

In  Vigol's  case,  2  Dallas* s  Rep.  page  346,  violence  was  com- 
mitted at  Reigan's  apd  Wells's  houses,  and  in  Mitchell's  case, 
•  2  Dallas's  Rep.  page  355^  violence  was  committed  at  Neville's 
house.  In  both  these  cases,  Patterson  laid  particular  stress  on 
these  acts  of  violence  as  essential  to  the  crime.  Although  %iC- 
terson  quotes  Foster j  page  213,  there  is  enough  in  his  general 
reasoning  to  shew,  that  he  docs  not  rely  on  it,  as  direct  autho- 
rity, but  shews  that  Mitchell  was  sufficiently  connected,  by  evi- 
dence, wkh  acts  of  violence  at  Neville's  house.  It  is  even, 
questionable,  whether  Patterson's  reference  to  Foster ^page  218, 
to  shew  that  inlisting  and  marching  are  sufficient  overt  acts  of 
treason,  without  coming  to  a  battle,  be  supported  by  the  autho- 
rities referred  to.  Vaughan's  case,  in  2  Salk.  9ndS  State  Trials^ 
is  relied  on  to  support  it.  The  indictment  in  that  case  <:on- 
taiBed  two  counts,  one  for  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies,  and 
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tke  other  for  levying  war.  If  this  case  do  not,  no  other  case 
can  be  found  in  support  of  euch  doctrine.  It  was  for  adhering 
to  the  Icing's  enemies  without  the  kingdom,  and  levying  war 
by  attempting  to  cruise  on  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain;  his 
cruising  in  a  vessel  with  a  commission  to  act  against  those 
subjects  was  certainly  adhering  to  the  king^s  enemies  under 
that  count,  but  would  not  support  the  count  for  levying  war. 

Patterson  indeed  says,  that  the  attendance  at  Braddock's 
field  would  be  sufficient,  if  the  designs  were  treasonable.  This 
had  been  but  faintly  urged  as  a  distinct  act  of  treason,  because 
the  attacks  on  these  two  houses  were  a  sufficient  ground  of  ac- 
cusation,  and  the  discussion  of  the  effect  of  an  assemblage, 
without  actual  violence,  was  unnecessary'.  But  there  may  have 
been  hostility  at  Braddock's  fi^ld.  I  do  not  recollect  the  his* 
tory  of  the  transactions*  at  Braddock's  field;  but  from  their 
conduct  to  the  commi^ioners  who  were  sent  to  them,  to  accept 
of  their  submission  to  the  laws,  there  must  have  been  acts  of 
violence  committed  there.  I  may  add  to  all  these  considera- 
tions, the  repugnance  of  this  doctrine  to  the  objects  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  in  defining  treason.  Though 
part  of  the  words  of  the  English  statute  is  used  in  the  con- 
stitution, yet  all  the  constructions  of  that  statute,  in  England, 
are  not  to  be  adopted  here,  because  there  are  many  dicta^  and 
most  of  them  arising  out  of,  and  confounded  with,  the  doctrine 
of  compassing  the  king's  dieath;  and  which  doctrine  would  ne- 
ver have  been  adopted,  but  for  the  attainment  of  the  great  ob- 
ject, a  safeguard  for  the  life  of  the  king. 

I  will  not  enter  into  verbal  criticisms,  though  they  operate 
in  our  favour;  but  will  merely  observe,  that  to  ievy  war  is 
to  maie  rvar^  to  wage  war.  It  is  admitted,  1st,  that  a  conspi- 
racy to  levy  war  is  not  treason;  2dly,  that  actual  inlistment  of 
men  is  not  treason,  (though  both  are  preparations  of  war); 
and  Sdly,  that  individuals  marching  to  a  place  of  partial  ren* 
dezvous  is  not  treason.  These  are  points  established  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  supreme  court,  on  which  gentlemen  rely.  Here  we 
have  every  thing  but  an  assemblage.  What  is  an  assemblage, 
but  a  further  step?  How  shall  we  distinguish  between  where 
inlistment  ends,  and  assemblage  begins?  Will  two  make  an  as- 
semblage? One  will  not.  What  is  the  criterion  ofaniassemblage? 
Where  is  certainty  to  be  expected?  What  rule  Is  there  for  discri- 
minatingthese  nice  shades  of  distinction?  There  can  be  none  but 
the  actual  employment  of  force.  'Constructive  treason,  wb  all  say, 
ought  to  be  reprobated,  and  yet  here  is  an  opening  made  for  it. 
But  Mn  Hay  says,  that  it  is  not  constructive  treason;  that  to  ob- 
tain the  opinion  of  the  court  what  treason  is,  is  necessary.  Con- 
struction  maybe  necessarv,  by  introducing  new  persons  by  ana- 
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log7;butthis  is  worse  than  constructive  treason;  it  is  fiction;  it  is 
legislation.  The  gentleman  has  excluded  actual  force  altogether 
from  his  definition  of  treason.  But  Mr.  Hay  put  one  question 
which  deserves  considerable  attention.  He  supposed  an  assem- 
blage, met  to  subvert  the  government;  that  they  march  and  arc 
ready  to  strike  a  blow,  but  are  by  some  means  or  other  counter- 
acted and  dispersed  before  they  strike.  Would  not  these  men,he 
as)cs,  be  traitors.^  That  gendeman  seems  to  consider  the  sove* 
reign  with  respect  to  the  (:itizens,  as  the  sovereign  would  re^ 
gard  a  foreign  power,  and  that  your  government  would  treat 
your  citizens  as  one  sovereign  power  would  treat  another.  If 
a  foreign  power  manifest  an  intention  to  commit  the  slightest 
hostility,  it  may  be  considered  as  hostile  and  anticipated.  This 
doctrine  as  applied  to  individuals  is  unjust;  it  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  incipient  and  consunfknate  crimes.  You  admit 
that  a  conspiracy  is  no  treason;  that  inlistment  is  no  treason. 
Will  you  punish  as  perfect  what  is  but  inchoate  ?  Will  you 
transplant  to  your  citizens  that  which  belongs  to  nation  and 
nation?  The  rule  of  law  atuches  particular  punishments  to 
particular  criminal  acts,  according  to  their  different  grades, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest;  but  never  inflicts  the  same  pu- 
nishment on  the  lesser  crime,  which  it  inflicts  on  the  greater. 
We  have  seen  how  this  doctrine  might  have  operated.  I  have 
marked  the  progress  of  the  sedition  law  from  beginning  to 
end.  Sedition  and  libels  are  both  terms  of  reference:  they  refer 
to  the  government.  The  dangerous  consequences  of  this  law 
alarmed  the  people.  The  facility  with  which,  perhaps,  even  in- 
nocent  acts  might  be  construed  into  libels,  excited  general  ap- 
prehension and  alarm.  Words  only  expressed  or  written  were 
the  objects  which  that  law  punished;  and  might  be  made  the 
foundation  of  the  most  oppressive  abuses  by  an  unjust  govern* 
ment.  The  most  formidable  conspifacies  might  be  feigned,  and 
loose  declarations  tortured  into  proofs  of  their  existence.  I 
wonder,  when  the  reprobation  which  attended  that  act  is  so  well 
known,  that  a  doctrine  so  much  more  dangerous  to  the  liberty 
of  the  citizen  should  be  advocated. 

This  doctrine  therefore  is  contrary  to  all  the  decisions  of 
every  court  in  the  United  States. 

Thirdly.  It  is  also  repugnant  to  the  English  doctrine.  Even 
in  England  we  do  not  find  a  principle  like  this.  There  is  no 
case  to  be  found  in  the  English  books  of  a  decision  of  treason 
in  levying  war,  where  actual  force  has  not  been  employed. 

In  Benstead's  case,  reported  in  Foster^  page  211,  212,  there 
was  force;  the  house  of  the  archbishop  was  attacked. 

In  Damaree's  and  Purchase's  cases,  page  214, 215,  the  mob, 
of  which  they  wdre  a  part,  demolished  meeting  houses  and  at^ 
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tacked  the  guards  who  were  ordered  to  disperse  them.  With 
regard  to  the  case  of  Purchase,  there  was  some  doubt  and  di- 
versity of  opinion  among  the  judges  present  at  his  trial.  Why 
was  this  doubt?  Because  it  did  not  appear  upon  the  evidence 
that  he  had  any  concern  in  the  original  rising,  or  was  present 
at  the  pulling  down  any  of  the  houses,  or  any  way  active  in 
the  outrages  of  that  night. 

In  Oldcasde's  case,  ♦!  Hak^  page  141,  the  indictment  was 
principally  founded  on  compassing  the  king's  death,  and  yet 
the  overt  act  laid  is  .assembling  to  levy  and  actually  levying 
war;  page  144,  there  was  actual  marching  in  a  warlike  manner. 
All  the  authorities  concur,  Foster,  Hale,  Hawkins,  Kelynge 
and  even  the  inexorable  Coke,  who  while  attorney  general, 
had  no  bowels,  confirm  all  I  have  said. 

In  4th  Black»ton^8  Commentaries ^page  1 46,  a  riot  is  described 
to  be  an  unlawful  act  of  violence,  and  cannot  be  without  force; 
it  is  described  by  the  same  words,  in  substance,  as  ^^  levying 
war,"  by  rising  or  insurrection,  or  with  force  and  violence* 
Without  insurrection  or  rising,  or  what  is  the  ss^me  thing, 
without  force  and  violence,  there  can  be  no  riot.  A  riot  implies 
force;  it  is  the  same  as  actual  force;  and  if  there  cannot  be  so 
much  as  a  riot  without  actual  force,  surely  there  can  be  no  le- 
vying of  war  without  such  force.  But  see  in  full  strength  the 
case  oi  Green  and  Bedel,  in  Kelynge^  page  72  to  79.  There 
were  four  indictments^against  several  different  persons  for  trea- 
son, in  levying  war  against  the  king.  The  first  indictment  was 
against  Peter  Messenger  and  William  Green  and  others;  and 
the  third  against  Edward  Bedel  and  R.  Lattimer.  There  were 
special  verdicts  found  in  each  case,  and  different  judgments 
rendered  thereon,  against  the  different  parties  except  Green  and 
Bedel.  "But  as  to  Green,  in  the  first  special  verdict,  and  Bedel 
in  the  third,  all  the  judges  agreed  that  the  verdict  was  not  full 
enough  to  make  it  treason  as  to  them;  because  the  verdict 
only  found,  that  they  were  present,  but  found  no  particular  act 
offorce  committed  by  them^  or  that  they  were  aiding  and  assisting 
to  the  rest,  which  was  a  matter  of  fact,  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
pressly found  by  the  jury,  and  not  to  be  left  to  the  court  upon 
any  colourable  application.''  This  is  the  only  solemn  opinion 
on  this  ppint,  but  it  is  decisive  to  shew,  that  w|]thout  force 
there  can  be  no  treason  in  levying  war. 

This  is  confirmed  by  1  Hale  146,  who  says,  that  king's  cas- 
des  may  be  detained,  and  if  not  with  force,  without  treason. 

Chief  Justice.  Is  not  thsit  denied  to  be  law? 
Mr.  Randolph.   Not  that  I  know.   Indeed  I  understand  it 
to  be  confirmed  by  Foster  219,  that  to  detain  a  castle  without 
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force  is  not  treason.  He  says,  that  ^^  holding  a  castle  or  fore, 
against  the  king  or  his  forces,  if  actual  force  be  used^  in  order 
to  keep  possession,  is  levying  war;  but  a  bare  detainer  as  sup-* 
pose  by  shutting  the  gates  against  the  king  or  his  forces,  with- 
out any  other  force  from  within.  Lord  Hale  conceiveth  will 
not  amount  to  treason."  Foster,  Hale,  Hawkins,  Coke,  Ke- 
lyngc,  Reeves  and  all  other  writers,  you  will  find  concur  in 
proving,  that  not  a  single  indictment  for  treason  in  levying 
war  has  ever  been  carried  into  complete  effect  h\  England, 
without  actual  force.  ^  - 

This  treason  is  divisible  into  three  distinct  ideas.  1st.-  The 
intention.  2d.'  An  assemblage?  3d.  The  use  of  force.  If  the 
first  and  second  only  happen,  what  harm  can  result  ^vhich  will 
not  be  punished  in  a  lesser  way?  If  the  third  shall  not  be  neces- 
sary where,  is  the  locus  pccmtentim?  Shall  all  be  punished  with 
death?  Will  any  assemblage  of  men,  without  the  use  of  the 
least  violence  or  force,  be  said  to  constitute  treason,  when  they 
are  perfectly  peaceable  and  not  even  so  much  as  a  riot  com- 
mitted ?  Between  such  an  assemblage  and  the  commission  of 
treason,  there  is  a  great  and  natural  space.  Shall  it  be  said,  that 
because  two  out  of  the  three  component  parts  have  occurred, 
the  offence  is  consummated  without  the  third?  You  see  that 
I  am  not  speaking  now  with  reference  to  col.  Burr,  because 
the  crime  imputed  to  him  is  accessorial;  but  I  am  speakiog  of 
the  principal,  as  Blannerhassett,  Tyler  9r  Smith;  that  actual 
force  must  be  proved  to  have  been  employed  by  them,  or  some 
of  them,  or  that  there  was  no  war  levied;  but  this  branch  of 
the  subject  will  be  more  fully  explained  hereafter. 

The  maxim  "  furor  arma  ministraf*  does  not  apply  to  this 
case.  Where  a  great  number  meet,  with  a  design  to  commit 
universal  mischief,  and  begin  it,  there  their  number  and  fury 
supply  their  want  of  arms;  and  they  are^  guilty  of  treason  as 
soon  as  they  proceed  to  the  execution  of  this  universal  devas- 
tation, though  they  are  not  armed  with  military  weapons^  But 
here  there  is  no  proof  of  such  a  design.  The  assemblage  must 
be  armed  in  military  array;  there  must  be  a  military  appear- 
ance, a'  military  exhibition,  to  make  it  treason  and  to  connect 
Blannerhassett  with  colonel  Burr. 

Amidst  all  the  difficulties  of  this  trial,  I  congratulate  your 
Honour,  on  having  an  opportunity  of  fixing  the  law,  relative  to 
this  peculiar  crime,  on  grounds  which  will  not  deceive,  and 
with  such  regard  to  human  rights,  that  we  shall  bless  the  day 
on  which  the  sentence  was  given,  to  prevent  the  fate  of  Straf- 
ford. 6  Hume  340. 

The  second  point,  which  I  propose  to  establish,  is,  .that  Mr. 
Burr  cannot  become  a  principal  even  if  he  were  an  accessory. 
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Does  the  constitution  admit  that  accessories  are  principals? 
or  th^  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  them?  There 
is  not  a. syllable  in  it  to  this  effect.  It  says  that  treason  shall 
*^  consist  in  levying  war;^'  that  is,  that  any  person  levying  war 
shall  be  guilty  of  treason.  The  language  is  very  short  and 
plain,  ^^  it  shall  consist  in  levying  war!'*  In  common  parlance, 
if  the  mere  writing  of  a  letter  were  adverted  to,  and  it  were 
asked, "  who  wrote  that  letterV^  Would  not  the  answer  be,  the 
real  penpian  or  amanuensis?  So  in  this  case,*  he  who  levied 
war  must  meati  the  person  who  actually  did  levy  it,  in  per* 
SOD.  To  introduce  another  person  than  the  real  actor  must 
depend 

1st*  Upon  fiction  off  law,  or 

2d.  'Upon  common  law;  for  the  constitution  is  silent,  and 
there  is  no  statute  upon  the  subject. 

As  to  fiction  of  law,  the  constitution  does  not  recognise  it. 
Fiction  of  law  never  prevails  in  criminal  cases.  It  is  never  to* 
lerated  in  them.  Various^ rules  are  laid  down,  and  g^eat  nicety 
required,  with  respect  to  criminal  cases  and  proceedings, 
which  do  not  extend^to  civil  cases.  Yet  all  these  niceties  are 
in  favour  of  the  accused,  against  whom  no  fiction  of  law  is  al- 
lowed or  even  a  conjecture  indulged,  on  a  prosecution  for  any 
offence  whatsoever.  How  can  fiction  of  law  prevailhere,  when 
the  constitution  says,  that  treason  shall  consist  in  levying  war? 
Is  it  not  the  same  thing  as  if  it  had  said,  that  no  person  shall 
be  convicted  of  treason  unless  he  actually  levy  war  himself, 
against  the  United  States?  Let  this  principle  of  fiction  be  once 
admitted,  and  I  defy  even  your  courts  to  determine  to  what 
extent  it  may  go.  It  may  lead  to  the  extinction  of  every  prin- 
ciple of  freedom.  If  we  exclude  this  principle  of  imagination 
and  fiction^  we  protect  the  liberties  of  our  country;  for  it  is  no 
other  than  the  cause  of  liberty,  which  cannot  be  separated  in 
this  instance  from  that  of  the  accused.  I  insist,  therefore,  that 
no  fiction  of  law  authorizes  the  introduction  of  any  other  person 
than  the  real  actor j  so  as  to  be  guilty  of  treason  in  levying  war. 

2. 1  contend,  that  no  other  person  than  the  actual  perpetrator 
can  be  introduced,  upon  the  common  law.  I  will  here  read 
the  able  opinion  of  judge  Chase  on  this  subject,  which  I  believe 
is  not  controverted  to  be  law.  It  is  reported  in  2  Dallas^s  Rep.  - 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States  against  Warrall,  in  the  circuit 
court  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an  indictment  for  attempting  to 
bribe  Tench  Coxe,  the  commissioner  of  the  revenue.  After  a 
verdict  of  "  guilty,"  Dallas  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment. 
Judge  Chase  asked  Mr.  Rawle  the  attorney  for  the  United 
States,  whether  he  meant  to  support  this  indictment  solely  at 
common  law?   Mr.  Rawle  answered  in  the  affirmative.    The 
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judge  stopped  Mr.  Levy,  who  was  about  to  repljr»  in  support 
of  the  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  and  delivered  arropinion 
to  the  following  effect. 

*'  This  is  an  indictment  for  an  offence  highly  injurious  to 
morals,  and  deserving  the  severesl  punishment;  but,  as  it  is  an 
indictment  at  common  law,  I  dismiss,  at  once,  every  thing  that 
has  been  said  about  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.'^ 

The  judge  then  stated  that  the  constitution  is  the  source  of 
all  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  government;  of  which  the 
departments  never  can  assume  any  power  not  expressly  granted 
by  that  instrument.  He  then  proceeds;  "  Besides  the  particular 
cases,  which  the  8th  section  of  the  first  arficle  designates,  there 
i3  a  power  granted  to  congress  to  create,  define,  and  punish, 
crimes  and  offences,  whenever  they  shall  deem  it  necessaiy  and 
proper  by  law  to  do  so,  for  effectuating. the  objects  of  the  go- 
vernment; and  although  bribery  is  not  among  the  crimes  and 
offences  specifically  mentioned,  it  is  certainly  included  in  this 
general  provision.  The  question,  however,  does  not  arise 
about  the  power,  but  about  the  exercise  of  .the  power:  Whether 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  can  punish  a  man  for  any  act, 
before  it  is  declared  by  a  law  of  the  United  States  to  be  crimi- 
nal? Now,  it  appears  to  my  mind,  to  be  as  essential,  that  con* 
gress  should  define  the  offences  to  be  tried,  and  apportion  the 
punishments  to  be  inflicted,  as  that  they  should  erect  courts  t^ 
try  the  criminal,  or  to  pronounce  a  sentence  upon  conviction. 

**  It  is  attempted,  however,  to  supply  the  silence  of  the  con- 
stitution  and  statutes  of  the  union,  by  resorting  to  the  common 
law  for  a  definition  and  punishment  of  the  offence  which  has 
been  comniitted.  But  in  my  opinion^  the  United  State^j  as  a  fe- 
deral government^  have  no  common  law;  and  consequently  no  in- 
dictment can  be  maintained  in  their  courts^for  offences  fnereiy  at 
the  common  law.  If,  indeed,  the  United  States  can  be  supposed, 
for  a  moment,  to  have  a  common  law,  it  must,  I  presume,  be 
that  of  England;  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  trace  when^  orhotOj 
the  system  was  adopted  or  introduced."  After  explaining  hoMr 
the  different  colonies  or  states  had  adopted  diffevent  parts  of 
the  common  law,  as  they  found  them  to  be  applicable  to  their 
Condition  and  promotive  of  their  conveniences;  so  that  some 
states  rejected  what  others  adopted;  that  the  common  law  of 
one  state  is  not  the  common  law  of  another;  but  that  the  com- 
mon law  of  England  is  the  common  law  of  each  state,  so  far  as 
each  state  has  adopted  it;  and  that  it  resulted  from  thai  posi- 
tion, connected  with  the  judicial  act,  that  the  common  law  will 
always  apply  to  suits  between  citizen  and  citizen,  whether  they 
be  instituted  in  a  federal  or  state  court;  the  judge  further  pro- 
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ceeded.  ^  But  the  question  recurs,  when  and  hotu  have  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  acquired  a  common  law  jurisdic- 
tion, in  criminal  ca3es?  The  United  States  must  possess  the 
'  common  law  themselves,  before  they  can  communicate  it  to 
^  their  judicial  agents*  Now,  the  United  States  did  not  bring  it 
with  them  from  England;  the  constitution  does  not  create  it;; 
and  ne  act  of  congress  has  assumed  it.  Besides,  what  is  the 
common  law  to  which  we  are  referred?  Is  it  the  common  law 
entire,  as  it  exists  in  Ehgland;  or  modified  as  it  exists  in  some 
of  the  states;  and  of  the  various  modifications,  which  are  we  to 
select,  the  system  of  Georgia  or  New  Hampshire,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania or  Connecticut  ?'' 

Here^  Mr.  Hay  interrupted  Mr.  Randolph,  and  observed 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  labour  that  point ;  that  unquestion- 
ably the  United  States,  as  a  federal  or  general  government,  had 
no  common  law;  though  under  the  state  law,  connected  with 
the  judicial  act,  it  mi^t  be  considered  as  existing  to  a  limited 
extent. 

Mr.  Ra^hdolph.  There  is  no  common  law  In  the  United 
States,  wbkh  will  support  an  indictment  in  any  of  the  courts 
of  the  United  States.  The  whole  cannot  be  supported,  but  it. 
seems  that  a  part  can  be  supported*  Treason  cannot  be  sup- 
ported, but  one  half  of  it,  it  seems,  can.  What  species  of  logic  is 
this,  to  be  adopted  in  a  criminal  case?  You  cannot  maintain  an 
indictment  at  common  law;  but  you  can  introduce  by  reference 
to  the*common  law^  a  new  person  not  mentioned  by  the  consti- 
tution as  liable  to  be  involved  in  the  guilt  of  treason!  Though 
the  constitution  limits  the  guilt  to  him  who  levies  the  war  in 
person,  yet  by  the  collateral  operation  of  this  common  law,  it  is 
extended  by  relation  to  an  accessorial  agent.  But  their  refuge 
bom  this  argument  is,  that  we  all  said  that  commbn  law  and 
common  sense  are  the  same;  and  that  according  to  common 
sense  this  point  was  to  be  construed  and  decided.  Is  it  accord- 
ing to  common  sense  that  they  should  introduce  a  new  person- 
age not  mentioned  in  the  constitution?  Do  not  the  rules  of 
common  sense  vary  according  to  circumstances?  Does  common 
sense  justify  the  subjection  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  the  evils  of  constructive  treason? 

Here  Mr.  Hay  explained,  that  he  only  meant  to  say,  that  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution  ought  to  be  construed  according 
to  the  principles  of  common  sense. 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  will  examine  the  idea  of  Mr.  Hay  as  he 
has  ^iplained  it.  He  applies  common  sense  to  the  constitution, 
and  introduces  by  construction  a  principle  not  known  to  it. 
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Common  sense  it  seems  creates  an  accessory,  and  introduces 
him  as  a  principal^  contrary  to  the  constitution.  Common 
sense  does  not  say,  like  the  constitution^  that  treason  consists 
in  levying  war,  but  brings  in  a  new  person  to  participate  in  the 
guilt  and  punishment  of  treason.  This  common  sense  extends, 
instead  of  restraining  the  rigour  of  capital  punishments.  This 
common  sense  is  oppression  and  tyranny.  I  pray  Heaven  to 
save  us  from  the  deductions  of  such  common  sense  as  this.  Our 
client  complains  with  great  justice  of  the  general  and  violent 
prejudices  which  have  been  artfully  and  sedulously  excited 
against  him.  We  see,  however,  that  by  availing  ourselves  of 
the  advantages  which  the  law  of  the  land  secures  to  persons 
accused,  twelve  impartial  men  may  be  got  to  decide  on  the 
charges  against  him.  If  the  just. doctrines  of  the  law  he  for 
him,  let  him  prevail,  and  not  condemn  him  without  a  fair  ex- 
amination of  his  defepce,  because  he  is  accused  and  perse- 
cuted. . 

But,  It  was  said  by  the  gentleman^  that  this  construction 
ought  to  be  adopted  on  principles  of  national  policy.  Who  ever 
heard  before  of  national  policy  in  a  criminal  case?  Who  ever 
heard  of  state  policy,  wielded  as  a  weapon  in  aid  of  the  law,  in 
.the  prosecution  of  an  unfortunate  prisoner?  Common  sense  is 
vague  enough,  but  national  policy  is  infinitely  worse.  There 
need  be  no  code  of  laws,  no  rules  of  right;  you  may  bum  all 
your  books  and  abandon  humanity  and  common  sense:  for 
constitution  and  laws  and  restraints  and  checks  will  be  una- 
vailing, and  this  favoured  countr}'  will  be  ruined,  if  a  doctrine 
like  this  be  tolerated. 

But  we  are  exultingly  asked, "  Is  ah  accessory  to  escape  alto- 
gether?'^ I  will  not  undertake  to  say  what  is  to  become  of  him, 
whether  he  may  not  be  indictable  as  an  accessory  in  due  time; 
or  whether  it  be  a  ^^  casus  omissus.*^  But  I  contend  that  the  act  of 
an  accessory  is  not  treason.  Whether  the  law  punish  it  or  not, 
is  immaterial;  it  is  not  treason.  The  constitution  itself  appears 
to  me  to  contain  plain  and  explicit  language,  to  mark' out  the 
lines  within  which  the  legislature  may  shape  its  deliberations  ^ 
and  to  have  fixed  the  limits,  beyond  which  the  legislature  must 
not  go.  This  constitution  is  not  subject  to  variation:  not  a  tittle 
can  be  added  to  it:  it  prescribes  the  definition  of  treason:  the 
law  of  congress  only  adds  particulars;  but  no  law  of  congress 
can  change  the  definition  ot  treason.  The  people,  in  establish- 
ing this  palladium  of  their  liberties,  would  not  confide  this 
power  to  their  legislative  agents.  I  dread  every  attempt  to  in- 
Bovate  on  this  subject.  Guard  therefore  this  constitution  from 
violation.  There  are,  it  is  true,  opinions  of  some  judges,  that 
in  treason  all  are  to  be  considered  as  principals.  What  are  we 
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to  say  to  these  doctrines  found  in  the  books?  Arc  we  to  receiv.e 
them  without  examination  or  reserve?  Are  we  to  consider 
them,  however  unjust  or  inconvenient,  as  in^afted  into  our 
constitution?  Are  we  to  bow  down  to  them,  as  » the  image  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  compounded  'of  heterogeneous  materials? 
Shall  we  bend  the  knee  or  be  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace?  As  to 
authority,  examine  from  book  to  book  down  to  judge  Tucker, 
and  it  will  be  found  however  generally  the  doctrine  may  be 
laid  down,  that  it  will  not  admit  of  the  interpretation  for 
which  gentleinen  contend.  Did  not  the  learned  Hale  take 
up  the  doctrine  and  except  to  its  general  import?  He  was 
known  to  understand  it  well,  and  he  has  distinguished  be- 
tween accessorial  and  other  treasons  and  explained  the  ne- 
cessity of  attending  to  the  distinction  in  prosecutions;  that  the 
principal  must  be  proceeded  against  before  the  accessorial 
treason.  Does  he  not  say,  that  those  who  commit  the  very  fact 
of  treason  must  be  tried  before  the  principals  in  the  second 
degree?  Though,  as. far  as  the  equality  of  punishment  is  con- 
cerned, all  are  principals  in  treason,  yet  the  trial  of  the  prin- 
cipal traitor  should  precede  that  of  the  accessorial  agent,  or  if 
tried  t^ogether,  the  guilt  of  the  principal  must  be  proved  to  the 
jury  before  they  inquire  into  that  of  the  accessory. 

Lord  Coke,  a  lawyer  without  precedent  and  an  attorney  ge- 
neral without  a  heart  or  feeling,  lays  down  the  doctrine  gene- 
rally. But  Foster  explains  it  fully  and  refers  to  Hale.  Th^ 
term  treason,  as  well  as  the  term  felony,  is  a  term  well  known 
at  the  common  law.  It  is  well  known,  that  when'^he  word 
felony  is  spoken  of  in  a  statute,  it  is  intended  to  have  the  full 
definition  of  felony  at  the  common  law;  but  it  is  very  different 
when  a  statute  uses  a  phrase  not  known  to  the  common  law  at 
all.  The  term,  when  used  in  such  cases,  is  adopted  pro  hac  vice- 
only,  and  not  extended  by  relation  further.  Perhaps  the  same 
may  be  said  of  treason.  But  you  cannot  adopt  treason.  The 
constitution  has  adopted  and  defined  treason  and  says  wherein 
ordy  it  shall  consist  and  ha^  restrained  the  legislature  from 
further  defining  or  extending  it.  But  if  you  insist  that  the  con- 
stitution intended  to  adopt  treason,  with  all  its  incidents  and 
circumstances  at  the  common  law,*  I  ask  you  what  is  treason 
at  the  common  law?  It  is  an  invasion  of  the  regal  prerogative. 
Would  the  objections  to  the  constitution  have  ever  been  over- 
come, if  it  had  been  supposed  to  adopt  this  dangerous  common 
law  definition  of  treason?  It  was  intended  in  the  constitution 
according  to  its  true  modem  and  rational  meaning.  The  word 
(mhf  refers  to  the  person  levying  the  war,  as  well  as  to  the 
loar  itself  and  is  completely  exclusive  of  all  other  than  per- 
sonal actors  in  treason.  Leave  it  wholly  if  you  please,  as  it 
stands  in  the  constitution  or^  if  you  extend  it,  let  it  onlv  be  as. 
Vol.  II.  C 


i%  is  in  England  itself.»  improved  and  deprived  of  its  pristine 
rigour.  Why  is  it  in  England  that  in  treason  all  are  considered 
'4S  principals?    Propter  odium  delicti.* ^^  The  same  acts  that 
make  a  man  ayicessor}^  in  felony  make  him  a  principal  in  high 
treason,    upon    account    of  the    heinousness    of   the   crime*'' 
4th  Tucker* s  Blackstone^  35,  36.  The  judges  found  out  this  to 
be  the  meaning  and  made  it  an  extension  of  the  doctrine  di- 
rectly. Can  this  court  indulge  their  antipathy,  when  the  consti- 
tution says  that  treason  shall  consist  in  levying  war  only? 
Can  you  indulge  this  antipathy  of  the  judges,  in  order  to  bring 
the  accessory  into  the  predicament  of  a  principal?  I  must  in- 
treat  you  to  mix  a  little  justice  and  humanity  into  the  national 
policy,befdre  thisantipathy  be  sanctioned.  The  true  reason, why 
the  idea  eVer  crept  in,  was,  because  the  principal  source  of  the 
care  of  the  judges  was  to  guard  the  life  of  the  king.  To  this  they 
yielded  with  idolatry;  levying  war  was  generally  treated  as  an 
overt  act,  and  thus  both,  that  is  levying  war  and  compassing 
the  king's  death  were  coupled  together.  Old  precedents  are 
not  so  numerous  as  could  be  wished,  because  counsel  make 
it  shorter  work,  by  turning  levying  war  into  compassing*    I 
believe  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  if  not  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninet>'-nine  out  of  a  thousand,  rose  from  compassing 
the  king's  death.    It  is  from  that  source,  sir,  that  all  the  mis- 
chief has  sprung;  and  from  this  the  doctrine  of  constructive 
treason  was  extended.    But  how  does  this  doctrine  stand  with 
the  benignant  principle  of  law,  that  all  penal  laws  ought  to  be 
construed  strictly?    Does  not  this  suggest  the  propriety  of 
questioning  the  rule,  that  all  are  principals,  as  applied  to  the 
United    States  ?    Is  inference  only  to  change  the  nature,  of 
crimes?  But  are  accessories  to  be  unpunished?  Here  we  recur 
to  national  policy.  If  I  were  to  say  "  j/^*,"  if  there  be  no  law, 
it  would  be  correct  to  the  ear  of  the  court,  though  not  to  the 
popular  ear. 

It  could  only  be  deemed  a  casus  omissus^  the  nature  of  which 
is  well  known,  and  can  only  be  supplied  by  the  legislature.  It  ap- 
pertains not  to  you  to  rectify  it.  If  courts  were  to  undertake  to 
supply  omissions  by  flie  legislature,  it  would  justify  the  appre^ 
hensions  and  jealousies  formerly  entertained  against  the  judges. 
I  remember  that  while  this  part(the  judiciary)  was  underdebate, 
.  some  conversation  passed  respecting  the  propriety  of  restrict- 
ing the  powers  of  the  judges;  and  it  was  remarked  by  some, 
that  they  would,  if  unrestrained,  indulge  themselves  in  making 
inferences,  supplying  omissions  and  assuming  authority  not 
properly  belonging  to  them;  that  they  might  control  the  legis- 
lature, become  tyrannical  and  even  become  more  than  ephori, 
Mr.  Wickham  has  anticipated  me  in  some  important  re- 
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m^ks,  which  I  intended  to  m&ke  with  redpect  to  accessories. 
Congress,  in  the  law  which  they  passed  for  the  punishment  of 
certain  crimes  against  the  United  States,  have  spoken  of  ac- 
cessories in  some  clauses  and  omitted  them  in  others,  and  in 
the  11th  and  16th  sections  of  that  act  have  pointed  out  infe- 
rior modes  of  punishment.  These  and  other  clauses  of  that 
law  shew,  that  the  legislature  thought,  that  there  were  no  ac- 
cessories in  treason,  punishable  as  such  by  the  constitution. 
Who  knows  what  were  the  precise  sentiments  which  prevailed, 
when  this  subject  was  under  discussion?  It  should  be  construed 
by  the  words,  and  the  words  only,  of  the  constitution.  If  you 
adhere  to,  and  preserve  inviolate  this  constitution,  you  ^ve 
security  to  yourselves  and  peace  and  safety  to  the  nation. 
Having  closed  this  point,  I  come  now  to  the  third  question.  In 
whatever  manner  an  accessory  is  to  be  treated,  though  even  as 
a  principal,  yet  the  mode  in  which  he  becomes  so  must  be 
specified  in  the  indictment.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  he  is 
a  principal;  it  must  tell  us  how  he  has  become  so.  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  make  an  inference  of  law,  that  he  is  a  principal  (for 
of  what  use  would  such  a  notice  be?)  but  it  must  tell  us  the 
facts,  with  which  we  are  charged,  that  we  may  have  it  in  ou¥ 
power  to  understand  clearly  the  specification  of  the  overt  acts 
and  to  defend  ourselves  against  them.  In  the  first  place,  we 
do  not  wish  to  know,  what  the  conception  of  the  law  is  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution,  but  what  the  facts  are.  Of  what  use 
would  the  provision  concerning  the  overt  act  be,  unless  the  law 
were  to  be  complied  with,  by  specifying  th£  same  in  the  in- 
dictment? Could  it  otherwise  operate  as  a  notice?  You  sap 
the  foundation  of  justice  when  you  say  that  all  are  to  be  condi*^ 
dered  principals  in  treason  and  yet  fail  to  explain,  in  the  in- 
dictment, the .  manner  in  which  it  is  intended  to  yrove  they 
became  so.  Suppose  in  this  case  or  any  other,  a  person  were 
to  be  generally  charged  with  three  separate  acts,  which  were 
in  tmth  done  by  others^  at  different  times  and  places:  which  is 
he  to  infer  from  the  indictment?  He  would  be  a  traitor  with 
vespect  to  each  separate  act.  The  indictment,  instead  of  dis^ 
tiaguishing  to  whom  he  was  accessory  or  whom  he  aided  eft 
abetted,  xharges  him  generally  with  the  guilt  of  treason.  Will 
the  assignment  of  the  place  enable  him  to  infer  which  of  tl^ 
diree  acts  of  treason  is  contemplated?  Is  it  the  first  act  of 
treason  charged,  that  he  must  defend  himself  agaitist?  or  is  It 
die  second  or  the  third?  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  foresee. 
This  indictment  will  answer  for  all;  the  prosecutor  has  nothing 
to  say,  but  that  the  accuied  arrayed  a  military  force  on  plan* 
neriiassett's  island,  and  the  accused  is  to  shape  his  defence  to 
vhat  does  not  appear.  The  laws  of  his  country  have  only  ctfled 
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6n  him  to  defend  himself,  but  have  not  apprised  him  against 
rvhat.  He  must  sit  down  and  conjecture  which  the  charge  is. 
Where  is  he  to  obtain  information?  Is  he  to  write  to  the  presi- 
dent or  to  the  federal  judge  or  to  the  public  prosecutor?  He  is 
to  come  to  this  plaee,  many  hundred  miles  under  a  guard. 
And  when  he  comes,  he  is  told,  that  he  is  considered  a  different 
man;  that  he  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  others;  that  if 
the  indictment  be  good  in  form  again$t  him,  stating  him  to  be 
present  and  acting  in  person,  though  absent  in  fact,  no  excep- 
tion can  be  taken  in  his  favour  on  his  trial;  that  they  do  not 
mean  to  deny  that  he  was  not  then  (when  the  overt  acts  were 
committed)  in  that  country,  where  the  scene  of  action  is 
charged^  but  that  this  is  immaterial,  he  must  submit  to  a  trial 
in  this  form,  however  much  it  may  surprise  and  oppress  him. 
This  form  of  trial  is  not  only  unjust  in  itself,  as  it  operates  as 
a  surprise,  but  is  contrary  to  all  precedents,  which  uniformly 
state  the  manner  of  advising  and  countenancing  and  other 
conduct  which  make  a  man  an  accessory  and  punishable  as  a 
principal  in  treason.  It  has  never  been  attempted  in  this  coun- 
try or  even  in  England,  to  prosecute  in  this  manner.  In  first 
State  Trialsy  page  130,  when,  in  the  year  1586,  John  Ballard 
and  others  were  indicted  for  conspiring  and  advising  to  kill 
the  queen,  invade  the  realm  and  deliver  from  her  confine- 
ment Mary  queen  of  Scots,  the  manner  of  advising  and  aid- 
ing, in  order  to  effect  those  purposes,  was  specially  and  most 
xbinutely  set  forth  in  the  indictment. 

Idem^  page  163.  In  the  year  1589,  in  the  prosecution 
against  Howard  earl  of  Arundel,-  for  high  treason^  the  mode 
of  advising  and  countenancing  is  also  fully  specified. 

Jdemy  page  187,  on  the  trial  of  sir  John  Perrot,  for  high 
treason,  in  compassing  the  death  of  the  queen  and  conspiring 
to  assist  the  Spaniards  when  they  should  invade  the  kingdom, 
&c.  the  manner  of  counselling,  &c.  to  effect  these  treasons,  is 
particularly  detailed  in  the  indictment.  It  is  so  also  Jn  all  the 
other  State  Trials,  and  is  confirmed  by  Foster  and  by  1  Haie^ 
page  238.  I  hav6  not  gone  beyond  the  State  Trials,  but  I  have 
undertaken  to  say,  by  taking  cases  occasionally  and  from  dif. 
ferent  books,  that  in  all  of  them,  where  the  treason  is  of  an 
accessorial  nature,  the  manner  of  committing  the  accessorial 
acts  is  specified. 

This  is  the  short  question,  whether  the  law  then  and  there 
is  to  be  more  mild  than  the  law  here  and  now?  whether  the 
law  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  more  lenient  in  those  days  of  bi- 
gotry and  barbarism,  than  in  these  enlightened  days,  honour- 
ably distinguished  for  improvements  in  the  science  of  govem- 
n^nt  and  for  predilection  for  the  principles  of  justice^  morality 
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and  |ihiloso|diy.  We  have  all  the  analogies  of  the  books  on 
our  side  of  the  causes  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  petit 
treason.  When  a  man  is  murdered  by  his  wife  or  servant  an,d 
by  another  person,  you  will  find  that  the  form  of  the  indict- 
ment begins  with  the  principal  in  the  first  degree  and  end? 
with  the  principal  in  the  second  degree;  and  that  it  very  rarely, 
if  ever,  begins  in  the  first  instance  with  charging  the  principal 
in  the  second  4cgree»  It  is  also  the  sapie  in  murder.  Suppose 
two  persons  charged  with  murder:  one  made  the  assault 
or  gave  the  blow  and  is  called  the  principal  in  the  first  degree; 
and  the  other  was  present  aiding  and  abetting,  and  is  called 
principal  in  the  second  degree.  How  is  the  indictment  drawn? 
It  charges  that  such  a  person  did  make  the  assault  or  did  give 
the  mortal  woimd,  and  that  the  person  who  is  principal  in  the 
second  degree  was  present,  aiding  and  abetting,  &c. 

I  shall  not  say,  when  I  vefer  to  Foster,  page  355,  356,  that  I 
am  quoting  a  case,  which  is  applicable  to  this  case  in  all  its 
circumstances,  hut  I  shall(  derive  from  thence,  what  will  esta* 
blish  my  principle. 

"  Cases  without  number  may  be  cited  to  shew  in  general, 
how  extremely  tender  the  judges  have  been  in  the  construction 
of  8tatut«s  which  take  away  clergy,  sometimes  to  a  degree  of 
scrupulosity,  excusable  only  in  favour  of  life."  With  regard 
to  the  alkrwance  or  non-allowance  of  clergy,  they  have  carefully 
distinguished  between  the  cases  of  principals  in<  the  first  and 
second  degree,  the  actual  perpetrators  and  mere  suders  and 
abettors. 

^  In  the  case  of  the  king  againt  Page  and  Harwood,  upoi^ 
the  statute  of  stabbing,  which  enacteth,  that  if  any  person  shall 
stab  or  thrust,  &c.  These  defendants  were  present,  aiding 
and  abetting  a  third  person,  not  named  by  the  reporters,  who 
in  fact  did  make  the  thrust  and  was  denied  his  clergy.  But 
the  defendants,  though  agreed  to  have  been  principals  in  man- 
slaughter at  common  law,  were  admitted  to  their  clergy.  For, 
saidi  the  report,  though  in  judgment  of  law,  every  one  present 
and  aiding  is  a  principal,  yet  in  the  construction  of  this  statute, 
which  is  so  penal,  it  shall  be  extended  only  to  such  as  really 
and  actually  made  the  Artist;  not  to  those,  who  in  construction 
of  law  only,  may  be  said  to  make  it>^^  The  reason  given  for  this 
exemption  of  the  persons  aiding  and  abetting  is  because  it  is 
a  severe  law  and  its  punishment  ought  not  to  be  extended  by 
construction.  It  applies  to  all  laws  inflicting  capital  punish- 
ment. They  may  allege  a  distinction  between  the  prime 
mover  and  his  inferiors.  How  can  the  prime  mover  better  in* 
form  himself,  amid  acts  imputed  of  various  persons,  than  the 
^ubordiimte  agents?  Reason  is  stronger  that  he  should  be  spe« 
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cialiy  informed  of  such  acts,  of  theirs,  as  he  is  to  be  charged 
with.  Mr.  Wickham  has  commented  very  aptly  on  the  wo^ds 
of  this  indictment.  It  leads  us  astray;  it  excludes  all  subordi- 
nate agents  and  deceives  us  intd  a  belief,  that  colonel  Burr  is 
charged  as  a  principal,  actually  present  at  the  scene  of  action. 
It  does  more.  In  the  manner  in  which  it  is  drawn,  it  deprives 
us  of  the  blessing  intended  us  by  the  constitution,  a  jury  of  the 
vicinage,  because  it  is  not  known  where  it  is  to  be  located  till 
the  trial;  and  then,  though  discovered  not  to  be  from  the  place 
where  the  procurement  originated,  as  the  act  of  congress  re« 
quires,  it  is  too  late.  The  accused,  for  instance,  is  t<f.  be  tried 
at  Richmond,  for  a  fact  perpetrated  in  Wood  county,  by  ano- 
ther, but  said  to  be  pr6cured  by  him  in  Kentucky.  From 
whence  shall  he  have  his  jury?  From  Wood  county?  They 
answer,  that  the  accessorial  fact  is  to  be  tried  where  the  real 
fact  was  committed.  But  is  not  thi9  an  evasion  of  the  consti- 
tution, which  provides  that  a  man  shall  be  tried  speedily  by  an 
impartial,  jury  of  the  state  and  district  where  the  offence  or 
crime  shall  have  been  committed  ?  The  fact  with  which  he  is 
chargeable  was  done  in  Kentucky,  where  the  constitution  pre* 
sumes  his  character  and  the  characters  of  the  witnesses  are 
better  known  and  where  the  alleged  facts  will  be  more  ^m* 
partially  examined*  We  speak,,  as  we  have  a  right  to  do,  on 
general  abstract  principles.  You  deprive  him  of  ^1  the  consti- 
tutional benefits  of  loc^ity  as  to  his  trial.  You  try  him  where 
his  good  character  among  his  neighbours  will  not  avail  him, 
and  where  the  jury ^s  knowledge  of  the  witnesses  will  be  equsdly 
unavailing.  I  know  not  what  dicta  may  be  somewhere  found 
upon  this  subject,  but  I  am  confident  that  no  adjudged  case 
can  be  found  to  juistify  this  prosecution.  If  any  dicta  could  be 
produced,  we  would  oppose  to  them,  reason,  justice,  prece- 
dent and  analogy. 

I  come  now  to  the  fourth  point,  that  the  principal  must  first 
be  convicted.  Mr.  Wickham  read  yesterday  a^case  from 
Foster,  to  shew  that  the  principal  must  be  tried  before  the 
accessory  can  be  put  upon  his  trial,  unless  he  waive  it.  An- 
objection,  which  is  sometimes  made  to  this  doctrine  of  pre- 
vious  conviction,  aids  this  idea;  for  how  can  the  accused  else 
determine  whether  to  waive  and  go  to  trial?  What  will'  be  the 
consequences  if  this  doctrine  be  sustained?  By  laying  the  of- 
fence in  Wood  county,  you  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  be 
tried,  till  the  principal  shall  be  tried  and  convicted  of  having 
committed  the  act,  where  laid.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  that  this 
indictment  is  radically  wrong  as  applied  to  this  case. 

I  do  not  wish  to  repeat,  what  Mr.  Wickham  has  already 
commented  od,  and  shall  satisfy  fnyself  with  his  remarks;  but  I 
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wiQ  observe  that  if  the  previous  conviction  of  the  principal 
offender  be  not  necessary,  then  the  government  may  wait  till 
the  death  of  the  principal,  when  the  accessory  may  thus  be  de- 
prived of  the  main  chance  of  his  defence  and  unjustly  op- 
pressed.   No  man  will  believe  that  our  government  is  capable 
of  any  thing  of  the  sort,  but  there  may  be  a  time  hereafter, 
when  these  oppressions  maybe  practised;  they  should  there- 
fore never  be  tolerated,  but  prevented  from  the  first  from  be- 
ing attempted.  If  the  accessory  may  be  convicted  without  the 
principal,  then  the  accessory  may  be  brought  to  trial  after  the 
death  of  the  principal  and  convicted  on  evidence^  which  if 
used  in  the  life  of  the  principal  could  easily  have  been  dis- 
proved or  repelled.  Will  you  put  it  in  the  power  of  your  go- 
vernment thus  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  your  fellow  citizens? 
The  chief  of  the  government  may  persecute  the  man  who  is 
the  principal  object  of  his  hatred.    If  h^  can  avail  himself  of  a 
diflFerence  of  principle  and  render  hinv  suspected  and  hated,  he 
may  destroy  him*    These  observations  may  not  apply  to  the 
present  times,  but  what  you  may  now  do  may  be  drawn  into 
precedent. 

In  England,  if  the  principal  stand  mute,  the  accessory  can- 
not be  convicted,  because  one  chance  in  favour  of  his  inno- 
cence and  acquittal  is  thereby  taken  away.  Would  you  wish  to' 
have  our  privileges  less  secure  or  our  liberties  more  liable  to 
invasion  here  than  in  England?  Would  you  suffer  the  acces- 
sory to  be  tried,  without  a  previous  trial  of  the  principal,  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  the  acts  of  the  legislature  had  provided 
otherwise  ?  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  lord  Coke  before. 
What  would  not  he  have  done,  if  such  a  doctrine  had  prevailed 
in  his^time?  What  might  not  Bacon  have  done?  Bacon,  a  man 
of  still  higher  renown,  whose  name  might  have  been  immortal, 
had  he  not  degraded  himself  by  becoming  the  instrument  of 
his  master's  tyranny  and  descended  to  other  improper  cop^ 
duct.  Bacoiv  was  once  attorney  general  and  submitted  while  he 
was  to  the  mean  and  debasing  drudgery  of  sounding  and  cor- 
rupting the  judges,  at  the  instance  of  the  king,  in  order  to  insure 
the  success  of  a  prosecution  for  treason  against  Peacham.  In. 
his  letter  to  the  king,  he  said,  that  ^^  as  to  three  of  the  judges  he 
had  small  doubt  of  their  concurrence;  neither,  saith  he,  am  I 
TvhoUy  out  of  hope^  that  my  lord  Coke  himself  when  I  have  in 
some  dark  manner  put  him  in  doubt  that  he  shall  be  l^t  alone^ 
•will  not  continue  singular J^  When  such  a  man  as  Bacon,  who 
might  have  been  an  ornament,  to  his  species,  prostituted  his 
character  and  talents  to  so  vile  a  purpose,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
of  what  human  nature  is  capable*  We  cannot  guard  too  much 
against  the. oppressive  abuses  that  may  result  from  constructive 
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treason,  or  against  the  introduction  of  precedent,  susceptible  of 
^ch  pernicious  limitation.    If  the  accessory  could  be  prose- 
cuted, without  the  previous  conviction  of  the  principal,  what 
oppressions  may  not  be  practised  f  I  have  no  reason  to  believe, 
that  there  is  the  smallest  danger,  here  in  America,  that  such 
oppression  will  ever  be  attempted;  but.  we  should  vigilantly 
guard  against  and  oppose  the  first  step  leading  to  such  doc- 
trines. It  is  admitted  that  the  precedents^  charging  accessories 
after  the "  fact,  are  special  and  set  forth  the  manner  of  becom- 
ing such.  But  they  are  principals  as  well  as  accessories  before 
the  fact;  the  reason  which  requires  a  specification  in  the  one 
case,  equally  demands  it  in  the  other.  The  preexistence  of 
fact  is  as  necessary  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other ;  what  pro- 
duces any  difference  of  rule  between  them?' What  is  the  rea- 
son of  the  law  in  requiring  a  specification  of  charge  against 
the  accessory  after  the  fact?   Is  it  because  he  is  a  principal  or 
because  a  party  accused  should  be  apprised  of  the  nature  of 
the  accusation,  that  there  should  be  a  conformity  betweeuithe 
charge  and  proof?    They  admit  that  in  case  of  the  accessory 
after,  the  facts  which  render  him  so  must  be  plainly  stated  in 
the  indictment,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  meet  the  charge  with 
his  defence,  and  yet  the  doctrine  of  the  gentleman  is,  that  they 
are  not  obliged  to  do  so  with  respect  to  the  accessory  before 
the  fact!   The  reason  is  the  same  in  both;  there  is  no  distin- 
guishing between  them;  but  if  there  were  any  distinction,  it 
must  be,  that  it  is  more  necessary  to  specify  the  charge,  in  case 
of  an  accessory  before  the  fact,  where  the  consequences  are 
usually  so  much  more  penal,  than  in  that  of  an  accessory  after 
the  fact,  where  they  are  less.    With  respect  to  our  having 
come  to  frial  without  stating  the  objection,    we    could  not 
avoid  it.    The  charge  against  us  was  so  general  in  the  indict- 
ment, that  we  were  driven  to  this  mode  of  defence;  for  how  can 
it  be  said,  that  we  have  waived  any  legal  objection  relative  to 
what  is  no?  charged,  and  of  which  we  have  the  first  notice  from 
the  arguments  of  gentlemen?  Had  they  stated  specially,  that 
they  intended  to  affect  colonel  Burr,  by  the  acts  of  others,  com- 
mitted in  his  absence,  and  without  their  previous  conviction^ 
we  should  then  have  been  distinctly  apprised  of  what  they 
would  attempt  to  fix  upon  us  and  of  the  extent  of  our  right  to 
oppose  them,  and  we  might  or  might  not,  as  we  thought  proper, 
have  waived  our  objection;  but  as  we  have  not  been  thus  duly 
notified,  we  are  driven  to  this  scheme  of  defence,  unintehtion* 
ally.  All  the  difficulty  in  the  case  is  produced  by  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  the  indictment  is  drawn,  and  still  more  by 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  prosecution  is  conducted* 
By  these  means,  the  accused  may  generally  be  misled  to  part 
from  the  essence  of  his  defence. 
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.  How  b  Burr  to  defend,  a^  to  Blannerhaseea?  AU  commu- 
nications between  them  wer^  prevented,  and  consequently  the 
opportunity  of  acting*  Shall  fiction,  converting  the  accessory 
into  a  principal,  rob  him  of  the  means  of  just  defence?  The 
maxim  is  against  fiction  in  criminal  cases,  as  has  been  already 
sufficiendy  explained.  Consider  the  inconveniences  and  op- 
pression of  such  a  mode  of  prosecution*  A  trial  comes  on 
against  a  person  charged  generally  as  present  and  acting  a 
traitorous  part  at  the  scene  of  action  described  in  the  indict- 
ment. The  trial  is  commenced:  it  is  then  discovered  that  the 
accused  had  only  performed  accessorial  acts  and  in  a  diiferent 
district  from  that  charged*  What  is  to  be  done?  Can  they  stop? 
Can  they  adjoulm  for  months  and  coop  the  jury  in  the  interim? 
All  these  inconveniences  may  be  avoided  by  prosecuting  in  the 
correct  and  usual  way;  specifying  in  the  indictment,  in  explicit 
terms,  the  specific  offence  which  it  is  intended  to  establish  on 
the  trial*  Tell  us  how  we  are  to  be  prosecuted;  imder  what 
law*  Whether  we  must  come  to  defend  ourselves  as  principals 
or  accessories*  Whether  we  are  to  be  tried  according  to  the 
supposed  maxims  of  common  sense  or  the  principles  of  na- 
tional policy,  deemed  orthodox  in  political  circles  or  on  the 
theatre  of  legislation*  Let  us  know  the  ground  on  which  we  are 
to  stand,  whether  force  must  be  used;  or  whether  the  most 
peaceable  demeanor  cannot  secure  from  the  effect  of  guilt*  The 
consequences  of  the  doctrine  of  gentlemen,  if  adopted,  must 
be  uncertainty  on  all  these  points  and  the  impossibility  of  mak- 
ing an  effectual  defence,  against  ah  accusation  which  may  be 
brought!  against  any  man  by  surprise*  I  trust,  therefore,  that 
our  motion  will  prevail* 

Mr*  Hay  expressed  a  hope,  that  the  discussion  of  the  ques^ 
tions  submitted  to  the  court  w^uld  be  postponed  till  next 
Monday,  in  order  to  give  time  to  the  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, to  reflect  on  the  subject  and  enable  them  to  answer  the 
elaborate  arguments  of  the  counsel  for  the  accused;  which  hav- 
ing occupied  two  whole  days  in  the  delivery  must  have  been  pre- 
pared with  infinite  labour  and  industry*  He  said  however  limited 
his  experience  in  criminal  prosecutions,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
he  would  satisfy  the  court  that  the  motion  could  not  be  sus- 
tained, if  he  had  but  tim^  to  refer  to  authority  and  consider  the 
subject;  that  on  so  important  a  question,  sufficient  time  ought 
to  be  granted ;  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  wrest  the  question  from 
the  jury,  the  proper  tribunal,  and  to  divide  them  from  the  court. 

Mr.  WicKKAM,  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr*  Botts  objected  to 
ao  long  a  postponement  and  said  that  the  counsel  for  the  United 
States  ought  to  have  come  prepared  to  prosecute  and  to  under- 
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suod  and  repel  evety  argument  and  every  defence  of  which  the 
cause  was  susceptiblei  that  the  season  was  sickly,  accidents 
might  happen  and  it  was  cruel  to  confine  the  jury  longer  than 
was  absolutelynecessafy;  that  they  could  not  understand  how  to 
reconcile  the  gentleman's  declarations,  that  the  cause  was  dear 
for  the  United  States  and  that  the  motion  could  not  be  sus- 
tained, with  his  request  of  a  postponement  till  Monday  to  re- 
flect on  arguments,  which  he  seemed  to  be  confident  were 
susceptible  of  such  easy  refutation;  that  it  could  not  be  justly 
called  an  attempt  to  divide  the  jury  from  the  court;  that  it 
might  be  said  more  correctly^  that  by  the  prejudices  which  had 
been  so  industriously  excited  against  the  accused  and  even  the 
court,  it  was  attempted  to  divide  the  people  from  the  court; 
that  it  was  exceedingly  improper  to  utter  any  sentiment  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the'resentment^of  the  jury.  Mr.  Botts  referred 
to  the  time  occupied  in  the  trial  of  Hardy,  &c«  the  long,  ela- 
borate and  able  defence  niade  by  Mr,  Erskine  and  the  promp- 
titude with  which  die  counsel  on  one  side  answered  the  argu-' 
ments  of  those  on  the  other  side  of  that  prosecution.  He  sdso 
refiirred  to  the  zeal  and  perseverance^  with  which  the  counsel 
for  the  United  States  had,  in  a  preceding  stace  of  this  very 
prosecution,  urged  the  necessity  of  the  court  giving  an  imme-* 
diate  opinion,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  people  of  Virginia;  that 
he  was  silent  himself  at  the  time,  but  as  it  appeared  to  him  to 
be  in  a  style  of  threat  to.  the  court,  it  made  a  lasting  impression 
on  his  mind. 

Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Wirt  replied  and  enforced  the  same  ar- 
guments which  Mr.  Hay  had  before  used.  They  particularly 
observed,  that  it  was  presumable,  that  an  argunient  which  oc* 
cupied  two  whole  days  in  delivery  to  the  court  must  have 
required  considerable  labour  and  reflection  to  arrange  and 
digest  it,  and  that  it  was  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  such  an 
argument  could  be  fully  comprehended  by  a  preparation  of 
one  day;  that  five  or  six  gentlemen  of  great  professional  expe- 
rience were  united  in  the  defence;  that  this  motion  might  be 
considered  a  mere  ^  ruse  de  guerre;^  that  they  sprang  on  the 
counsel  for  the  United  States  as  from  an  ambuscade;  that  the 
mere  consultation  of  the  authorities  relied  on  by  their  oppo- 
nents, without  further  reflection,  would  require  more  time  than 
those  gentlemen  were  willing  to  allow  them ;  that  as  it  was  so 
very  important  a  question,  as  gentlemen  themselves  could  not 
but  admit,  that  if  the  motion  succeeded  there  would  be  an  end 
of  the  cause,  the  court  must  feel  every  disposition  to  grant  the 
necessary  time  to  enable  the  counsel  to  do  justice  to  those 
whose  interests  they  had  engaged  to  support;  that  th^y  couM 
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not  wen  coDceiTehc^  ^ettdemen  could  reeoncM/e  to  tbemadres 
to  make  any  opposition  to  such  a  motion*    ; 

The  court  granted  the  motion,  and  the  argument  was  post- 
{K}ned  till  Monday  accordingly. 

The  court  then  adjourned  till  to-morrow. 

•  Saturday,  August  22d,  1807. 

Thetx>urt  met  agreeably  to  adjournoient. 

The  indictment  against  Herftian  Blannerhassett  was  read. 

Mr.  BoTTs  suggested  that  there  was  a  misnomer  in  it,  and 
as  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity  since  discovering  it  of  con- 
sulting the  gentlemen  associated  with  him  in  the  defence,  he 
wished  the  arraignment  of  Mr,  Blannerhassett  to  be  post- 
poned, which  .was  done. 

Mr.  Maatik  aaid,  that  he. would  take  this  opportunity  to 
refer  the  gentiemen  to  some  other  authorities  on  the  points 
ottde  by  ike  accused.  . 

Upon  the  right  aad  duty  of  the  court,  to  decide  whether  aa 
oven  act  have  been  proved  or  proved  by  two  witnesses,  he  cited 
Camp.  Rep.  \\%  to  117—12,  60x  page  6.  4  StaU  Trials  661* 
Idem  717. 

To  shew  what  authority  an^  extrajudicial  opinion  ought  to ' 
have  with  the  court.   Vaughan  382. 

The  court  then  adjourned  till  Monday  next. 

Monday,  August  24,  1807. 

As  soon  as  the  court  met,  Mr.  Randolph  said  that  he  would 
iQake  one  observation  which  he  had  omitted,  concerning  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  bearing  on  the  point  under 
consideration,  that  **  the  accused  had  thereby  a  right  to  know 
the  nature  and  cause  of  his  accusation;"  that  if  this  constitu* 
tional  provision  were  ever  to  be  enjoyed,  it  ought  to  be  when  an 
Indictment  was  exhibited  against  him,  involving  his  reputation 
and  life;  but  this  indictment  gave  him  no  such  information. 
Instead  of  charging  him  with  an  act  of  procurement  as  an  ac- 
cessory, it  misled  him  into  a  belief,  that  he  would  only  be  prose* 
cuted  for  his  own  acts'. 

Mr*  >Iag  Rae  then  addressed  the  court  to  the  foUowinf 
effect. 

May  it  please  younHonours, 

Th^  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  in  delivering  dieir  arguments 
at  a  very  great  length,  made,  aa  far  as,  I  could  comprehend 
them,  two  pointf  in  support  of  their  motioni  for  thoufh  in 
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form  more  points  were  detailed^  yet  in  substance  I  understood 
thatthey  considered  the  si^ccess  of  their  motion,  as  dependent  on 
the  establishment  of  two  points  only.  First,  That  the  accused  not 
having  been  present  at  the  commission  of  the  overt  act,  no  evi- 
dence can  be  adduced  to  prove  his  connexion  with  that  overt  act. 
Second,  That  the  overt  act  charged  not  being  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  court,  no  evidence  of  any  other  oyert.act  can  be 
adduced  in  support  of  the  indictment.  Those  who  are  concerned 
in  this  prosecution  must  feel  a  conviction  that  the  object  of  this 
motion  is  to  exclude  from  the  court  and  jury  all  the  traitorous 
evidence  and  to  prevent  us  from  proving  the  crime  which  is 
charged  against  the  prisoner,  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings. 
I  wish,  sincerely  wish,  that  no  motion  had  been  made,  which 
would  impose  on  me,  as  this  does,  the  necessity  of  exposing 
freely  my  opinion  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner.  It  was  my  anxi- 
ous wish  to  have  postponed  aU  remarks  of  this  kind,  till  all  the 
evidence  should  have  been  fully  and  completely  laid  before  the 
court  and  jury  and  the  people  of  this  country;  but  since  this 
wish  cannot  be  gratified,  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  excused,  in  the 
discussion  of  this  important  question,  whether  the  accused  be 
guilty  or  not,  for  expressing  my  belief,  that  he  has  committed 
the  oiFence  for  which  he  is  indicted,  and  following  the  course 
which  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  have  prescribed  to  me. 

Before  I  answer  their  arguments,  I  deem  it  proper;  if  the 
court  will  permit  me,  to  take  a  short  view  of  the  strange  man- 
ner in  which  this  defence  has  been  conducted.  We  blame  not 
the  prisoner  for  exercising  any  of  those  rights,  which  as  a  citi- 
zen he  is  entitled  to,  and  which  it  were  perhaps  a  violation  of 
duty  not  to  exercise;  and  no  man's  talents  are  more  competent 
to  distinguish  and  assert  his  rights,  than  those  of  the  accused. 
We  object  not  to  his  making  any  such  motion  as  righdy  belongs 
to  his  defence.  But  the^  prisoner,  for  the  purpose  of  escaping 
the  effect  of  the  prosecution  carrying  on  against  him,  has  with 
unexampled  dexterity  contrived  from  the  very  start,  almost 
invariably,  to  quit  his  situation  as  an  accused.  Oh  every  occa- 
sion, from  the  commencement  to  this  present  moment,  instead 
of  Aaron  Burr  defending  himself,  we  find  him  taking  the  high 
ground  of  public  accuser  and  assailing  others.  The  highly  re- 
spectable pfiicer,  who  apprehended  and  conducted  him  to  the 
place,  the  only  place  recognised  by  the  constitution  and  laws 
as  proper  for  his  trial,  has  been  abused  and  calumniated  for 
this  important  service.  A  meritorious  officer  of  the  United 
States,  for  detecting  and  exposing  this  conspiracy  and  for  risk- 
ing his  fortune,  his  life  and  honour  to  save  his  country,  com- 
ing hither  as  a  witness  to  give  testimony  in  favour  of  that 
countiy,  is  instantly  attacked  by  the  prisoner.  He  attacks  him 
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for  an  offence  alleged  against  him,  but  not  proved;  not  for  the 
commission  of  a  crinie,  but  for  a  course  of  conduct  which 
need  only  to  be  expressed  to  receive  the  highest  eulogium* 
The  piibUc  functionaries  themsetves>  to  whose  vigilance,  wis- 
dom and  patriotism,  the  people  of  the  union  are  at  this  moment 
indebted  tor  the  rights  they  enjoy,  for  their  security  against  a 
plot  of  treason,  equally  foul,  cruel  and  formidable,  which  would 
not  have  left  a  trace  of  our  liberties  undestroyed;  these  public 
functionaries  have  been  denounced  by  the  prisoner,  and  he  has 
attempted  to  persuade  the  public  that  they  ought  to  be  consi* 
dered  as  persecutors  and  enemies  to  the  liberties  of  their 
country. 

Sir,  it  reqtiires  no  great  strength  of  discernment  to  perceive 
what  was  the  prisoner's  object*  The  development  of  this  trea- 
sonable plot  had  deservedly  excited  the  abhorrence  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  universally  throughout  the  country.  It  waj  a  bold 
under^king,  but  if  he  had  succeeded  in  his'  daring  and  trea- 
sonable project,  however  his  views  of  ambition  might  have 
been  gratified,  he  would  have  been  justly  execrated  as  the  de- 
stroyer of  the  freedom  of  his  country.  The  saviour  of  his 
country,  who  has  prevented  the  execution  of  this  detestalble 
plot,  in  proportion  as  he  has  deserved  well  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, has  incurred  the  hatred  and  resentment  of  the  prisoner 
and  his  associate's*  The  patriotic  and  meritorious  officer  (like 
those  who  opposed  and  overthrew  Cataline  the  Roman  conspi- 
rator) who  defeated  this  daring  scheme  against  American 
liberty,  will  not  be  forgiven  by  the  conspirators. 

But  I  beg  you  to  observe  a  litde  more  of  the  prisoner's  con- 
duct. Before  the  arrival  of  general  Wilkinson,  I  need  not  take 
notice  of  the  repeated  and  strong  insinuations  against  him,  both 
in  and  out  of  court,  that  he  would  never  dare  to  come;  nor 
needl mention  the  proceedings  againsthim after  he  hadarrived. 
Before  the  indictment  was  sent  to  the  grand  jury  and  after  it  was 
sent,  but  before  it  was  known  what  would  be  the  result  of 
their  inquiry,  a  proposition  was  professedly  made  to  influence 
their  deliberations,  to  prove  that  the  accused  was  innocent;  wc 
were  fairly  challenged  to  come  forward  with  our  indictment, 
and  informed  that  the  prisoner  was  ready  prepared  to  meet  all 
the  evidence  against  him  and  to  prove  his  innocence  to  the 
world.  Finally,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  speaking  in 
very  strong  language  and  appealing  to  his  innocence^  used 
these  very  expressions,  that  *'^.his  honourable  friend  wa^  as 
ignorant  and  innocent  of  the  offtnce  charged  against  him^  as 
the  child  unborn;^*  and  further,  the  last  gendeman  who  went 
before  me  expressed  his  belief,  that  Aaron  Burr  knew  nothing 
of  the  overt  act  committed  on  Blannerhassett^s  island.  I  heard 
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htm  ssjr  so.  I  am  williiif  to  make  iL  reaaonaUe  aUowanee  £or 
'  Ae  impre^tons  made  on  the  coansel  bjr  his  representations* 
If  he  be  innocent  and  pure  as  di^  child  imbom,  it  he  know  no- 
thing of  the  transaction,  why  is  it  that  this  motion  is  made  to 
exclude  the  evidence?  Will  the  exclusion  of  this  evidence  seal 
the  lips  of  >  one  hundred  witnesses  i  The  principle  of  defence 
now  is  ignorance  and  innocence;  what  has  become  of  all  thte 
boldness  with  which  we  were  at  first  amused?  Now  when  we 
are  ready  with  our  evidence,  they  come  forward  with  this  mo* 
tk>n<  Will  this  place  die  g«ifleman  on  the  high  and  honour* 
able  ground  on  which  innocence  ought  to  pktce'  him?  Common 
sense  has  been  appealed  to.  I  will  leave  it  to  common  sense  to 
answer  this  inquiry.  I  have  thought  it  my.  duty  to  express  my 
opinion  concerning  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner*  We  have  jnst  re« 
ceived  information  of  further  evidence  ready  to  be  adduced, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  court  and  all  who  hear  me,  that  the  pro* 
bability  of  his  giiilt  is  not  lessened.,  nor  can  this  motion,  how- 
ever decided,  diminish  that  probability. 

I  will  proceed  now,  sir,  as  well  as  I  may  be  aUe,  to  answer 
some  of  those  arguments  which  were  urged  by  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution.  I  hope  I  will  not  be  considered  as  wanting 
respect  for  one  of  those  gentlemen  if,  in  the  course  of  my  ob« 
servations,  I  should  mention  another  gentleman  mote  fre- 
quendy  than  himself.  It  may  suffice  to  say,  that,  as  they  geqe- 
ndly  relied  on  the. same  arguments  and  authorities,  to  answer 
one  will  be  to  answer  both. 

I  trust,  that  the  confidence  with  which  the  gendeman,  who 
made  the  motion,  declared  himself  able  to  demonstrate  the 
positions  which  he  laid  down,  will  not  diminish  the  difficulty 
of  his  task  or  induce  a  less  scrupulous  inquiry  into  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  arguments.  It  is  true,  sir,  that  I  have  not  devoted 
that  time  aAd  attention  to  the  consideration  of  those  particular 
questions  which  he  has  presented  for  the  decision  of  the  court, 
which  I  would  have  wished  and  which  their  importance  re« 
quired.  It  is  evident  to  the  court,  from  his  volume  of  notes, 
and  may  be  to  all  the  world,  that  he  has  bestowed  much  time 
and  attention  on  the  subject.  I  presume  that  the  confidence, 
with  which  he  declares  himself  convinced,  that  his  motion 
oxight  to  prevail,  can  have  no  effect.  I  am  most  perfectly  con- 
vinced, though  he  has  expressed  himself  with  the.most  remarie* 
able  earnestness,  that  he  is  mistaken.  Though  I  mig^t  not  feel 
disposed  to  express  myself  violently  in  opposition  to  what  he 
has  so  seriously  advanced,  yet  it  is  my  duty  to  riiyself  as  well  ' 
as  to  truth  and  justice,  when  I  entertain  a  diflPerent  opinion  in 
this  or  any  other  case,  whether  professionally  or  any  other  way, , 
firmly  to  assert  and  as  ably  as  I  can  to  support  diat  opiaioiu 
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I  trust  it  will  he  ^een  hy  the  court,  wliM  it  exammfis  tbeir 
arpiments  and  authonrities,  that  diose  authorities  do  dot  coataia 
or  warrant  the  doctrtnes  they  contend  for,  undthat  we  shall  be 
aUe  to  shew  directly  the  reverse. 

He  haa  stated,  diat  according  to  the  constitution  of  tiie 
Umted  Ststes,  the  common  law  of  England  or  the  law  of  the 
United  States,  as  Aaron  Burr  was  absent  at  the  time  when  the 
act  was  done,  he  xannot  be  convicted  on  this  indictment;  and 
that  the  rules  of  construction  which  apply  to  common  statutes 
ought  not  to  be  used  witii  reference  to  tht  constitution*  I  ap* 
prehend  it  will  be  sufficient,  for  ine  to  shew,  that  the  language 
of  the  law  oif  En^and  and  of  our  constitution  is  the  same  on 
this  subject.  Before  I  call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  the 
third  section  of  the  third  article  of  the  constitution,  which  Mr* 
Wickham  read,  I  hope,  as  an  appeal  has-  been  more  than  once 
made  to  that  devotion  and  attachment  to  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  every  good  citizen  ought  to  feel,  that 
I  may  be  excused  for  saying,  on  my  own  account,  that  I  feel 
as  much  reference  and  affection  for  the  constitution,  as  the 
pledge  of  the  happiness  of  my  countsy,  as  any  man;  and  that  I 
am  as  much  attached  to  the  principles  of  our  government,  as 
he  or  any  ot^  man  can  be;  and  I  trust  I  shall  at  all  times  feel 
it  my  duty  to  maintain  the  constitution  against  all  encroach- 
ments to  die  best  of  my  ability  and  judgment*  I  am  perfecdy 
convinced,  that  the  gendeman  wishes  to  defend  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  his  country;  and  that  he  has  those  patriotic  and 
generous  feelings  which  he  has  described  to  the  court*  But  on 
the  present  occasion  he  must  excuse  me  for  saying,  that  it  .is 
more  incumbent  on  the  counsel'  for  the  prosecution,  than  on 
those  of  the  accused,  to  defend  the  peace,  safety,  liberty,  hap^ 
piness,  constitution  and  government  of  this  country;  and,  when 
I  recollect  that  the  administration  has  these  for  its  objects,  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  while  it  will  do  justice  to  thepubjic,  it  will 
also  do  justice  to  the  accused ;  and  if  efforts  should  hereafter 
be  made  to  subvert  the  goverhment,  it  will  continue  to  be 
faithful  and  vigilant  in  detecting  and  defeating  them;  and  will 
inquire  into  every  case,  according  to  its  real  merits,  so  that  law 
and  jttstice  may  be  truly  administered. 

Mr.  Wickham  read  the  third  section  of  the  third  article  of 
the  constitution,  in  order  to  prove,  that  under  the  constitution 
the  prisoner  cannot  be  convicted  of  the  offence  of  which  he  is 
indicted:  **  treason  against  the  United  States,  shsdl  consist  onh/ 
in  levying  war  against  them,'*  &c.  Mr*  Wickham  is  apprehen- 
sive, I  presume,  that  some  inferences  may  be  drawn  unfavour- 
able to  the  prisoner  from  the  interpretation  which  has  been 
given  to  die  statute  25  Edward  III*  and  might  be  applied  tc 
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this  case,  because  the  words  of  the  constitution  and  the  words 
.  of  the  statute  are  the  same*  He  stated  that  the  construction  of 
the  constitution  and  of  the  statute  must  be  different.  I  acknow- 
ledge to  the  court,  that  though  I  listened  to  him,  as  well  with 
respect  as  with  pleasure,  yet  I  could  not  see  any  reason  for  the 
distinction  he  attempted  to  establish;  for  if  the  wcrds  in  both 
be  precisely  the  same  and  the  words  of  the  statute  have  been 
(as  is  admitted)  correctly  expounded,  the  interpretation  of  the 
constitution  oug^t  to  be  In  the  'same  way.  Whatever  may  be 
the  correct  construction  of  the  constitution  and  whether  the 
statute  have  been  correctly  construed  or  not,  yet  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  one  must  be  the 
correctinterpretationof  the  other.  It  is  immaterial  to  me  how  they 
'  considerthissubject, whether  underthe  co^titution  or  statute  or 
common  law  of  England,  but  the  argument  does  not  apply  to 
this  case*  Absence  from  the  scene  of  action  does  not  compre- 
hend such  a  case  as  is  now  before  the  court.  It  is  possible  for 
a  number  of-  men  to  be  concerned  in  levying  war  against  the 
United  States' and  yet  be  absent  fi'om  the  spot,  when  the  overt 
act  laid  in  the  indictment  may  have  been,  committed. 

This  obliges  me  to  speak  to  the  court  of  the  nature  of  our 
evidence,  which  they  wish  to  exclude;  some  of  which  the  court 
has  already  heard.  I  hope  that  the  necessity  imposed  on  me 
to  speak  will  be  regarded  as  my  sufficient  apology,  for  any  re- 
marks I  may  make  explanatory  of,  or  relative  to  diat  doctrine. 

Chief  Justice.  You  have  a  right  to  suppose  aiiy  att  com- 
patible with  the  absence  of  the  accused. 

Here  a  desultory  conversation  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Burr 
observed,  that  the  testimony  relative  to  the  acts  on  Blannerhas- 
sett's  island  was  to  be  excluded,  because  it  was  irrelevant;  and 
Mr.  Wickham  insisted,  that. if  the  most  positive  evidence  in 
the  world  could  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  prosecution,  yet 
as  colonel  Burr  was  not  then  on  the  island,  the  law  was  in  his 
favour  i  and  Mr.  Hay  insisted  that  this  depended  on  the  evi- 
dence itself,  which  ought  to  be  heard  before  any  correct  opi- 
nion of  its  effect  could  be  formed. 

The  Chief  Justice  observed,  that  as  the  motion  was  pre- 
dicated on  the  ground,  that  the  accused  was  not  actually  present 
on  the  island,  and  this  was  not  denied,  no  argument  could  be 
correct,  that  supposed  him  to  be  actually  present. 

Mr.  Mac  Rae.— *■!  suppose  I  may  be  authorized  to.  speak  of 
the  testimony  actually  examined.  The  evidence  is  such,  as  if  it 
were  adduced  before  the  court,  would  serve  to  shew  that  the 
first  position  laid  down  by  the  gentleman  cannot  be  mamtained.. 
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Though  the  pvisoner  was  not  at  Blaanerhassett'a  iBhnd  when 
the  overt  act  was  committed,  yet  he  is-  guilty  of  treason  if  any 
body  be  guilty.  Is  there  any  human  being^,who  having  heard 
the  evidence  of  general  Eaton  and  Mr.  Henderson,  die  evi- 
dence of  the  Messrs.  Morgans  and  the  evidence  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  speak  of  .the-'overt  act  on  the  island,  especially 
Jacob  Allbright  aiid  Pet^  Taylor,  who  candoubt  of  his  guilt? 
Is  there  a  human  being  who  can  doubt  of  the  prisoner's  inten- 
tion to  commit  trei^on?  The  juxy  are  legally  authorized  to 
draw  inferences  from  facts  proved  to  thenu  This  would  pro- 
duce an  essential  difference  Between  their  conclusion  and  what 
the  counsel  for  the  accused  wish  to  consider  as  correct.  All 
the  witnesses  are  credible;  and  Eaton's  evidence,  is  to  the 
point.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  it  all,  because  the  court  took' 
notes  when  h^  was  examined.  General  Eaton  informed  the 
court,  that  Aaron  Burr  described,  thf  present  administration 
in  terms  far  frcltn  respectful,  as  weak  and  inefficient,  wanting 
both  energy  and  talents,  but  this  he  postponed  for  a  conside- 
rable time.  Genejal  Eaton  had  a  fair  claim  agadnst  the  govern- 
ment and  he  was  (dissatisfied  at  its  being  withheld.  This  was 
a  circumstance  known  to  the  prisoner,  which  he  was  authorized 
to  believe  rendered  him  not  very  fiiendly  to  the  administra-s 
tion.  What  did  he  do?  After  planning  and  plotting  and  satis- 
fying himself  that  such  &  plot  as  this,  conducted  with  a  great 
deal  of  art,  of  secrecy  and  of  management,  might  possibly  suc- 
ceed, he  commenced  his  inquiries  with  this  gentleman;  and 
took  care  to  remind  him  how  extremely  improperly  the  go- 
vernment had  treated  him.  He  had  the  art  of  working  his  re- 
sentment already  inflamed  to  a  still  higher  pitch-  Cautious  in 
every  step  (for  no  man  has  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  human  nature)  he  proceeded  by  degrees,  till  he  thought  it 
would  be  safe  to  mention  his  plans  to  Eaton.  At  firsts  he  said 
not  a  word  of  treason;  his  conversations  related  to  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Spanish  territories,  with  an  intimatipn  that  it 
was  probable  we  should  have  a  war  with  Spain;  that  the  prisoner 
should  be  the  chief  commander,  and  that  he  would  give  a  dis- 
dnguished  station  to  general  Eaton,  who  was-disposed  to  serve 
his  country  in  any  enterprise  that  was  honourable  or  beneficial 
to  her  interests.  He  was  willing  to  take  the  station  pointed  out 
for  him,  believing  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  government,  the 
prisoner  artfully  adapting  and  changing  his  conversations  to 
inculcate  that  belief;  sometimes  speaking  of  the  Mexican  ex- 
pedition and  sometimes  of  the  govemnrent.  Feeling  general 
Eaton's  pulse  and  offering  him  prospects  of  wealth  and  emo- 
lument, be  advanced  step  bv  step,  till  at  length,  fancying  that 
Eaton  was  disposed  to  join  him  (having  deceived  him  in  thi^t 
Vol.  II.  E 
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jftsptci)  be  came  oiit  vfjfAt  strong  denunctations  against  the 
governnoent.  When  you  have  heard  from  a  respectableAwit"* 
tiess,  that  he  proposed  to  him  to  join  him,  but  that  he  rejected 
bis  proposals  and  would  not  be  concerned  in  the  expedition ; 
that  tKe  first  bold  and  daring  step  would  be  to  dismember  the 
American  confederacy;  that  New-Orleans  should  be  seized 
and  made  the  seat  of  the  new  governipent;  and  that  the  Alle- 
gany was  to  be  the  dividing  line  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  governments.  I  say*  wben  these  things  have  been 
heard,  is  there  any  man  who  can^doubt  that  the  prisoner  en- 
tertained tf'easonable  intentions  ?  When  you  proceed  further 
and  exandine  ^he  evidence  of  the  Morgans,  fully  connected 
with  that  of  £aton,  is  it  not  obvious  that  this  was  the  objeqt 
Which  he  never  ceased  to  cherish?  The  court  will  recollect  the 
testimony  of  colonel  George  Morgan  and  his  sons:  the  con- 
temptuous manner  in  w^ich  he  spoke  of  the  weakness  of  tl^e 
government,  the  number  of  men  which  he  deemed  necessary 
to  subvert  it,  and  the  certainty  that  the  western  country  would 
be  separated  from  the  eastern  in  a  very  short  period;  his. de- 
signating on  the  map,  when  conversing  on  this  subject  on 
which  his  mind  never  ceased  to  dwell;  his  anxiety  to  engage 
young  Morgan  to  join  him;  his  discouraging  reflection  against 
his  study  of  the  law;  his  coming  down  stairs  at  eleven  o'clock 
at  night ;  his  beckoning  to  him  to  go  out  with  him ;  his  inquiries 
and  conversations  about  military  affairs  and  young  gentlemen; 
his  manifest  chagrin  when  he  found  that  he  could  make  no  im- 
pression on  the  old  gentleman  and  that  nothing  could  be  got  out 
of  him:  all  these  and  other  circumstances  concur  to  shew  $he 
views  of  the  accused* 

The  evidenceof  commodore  Truxtun  too,  as  it  relates  to  the 
intention,  is  in  my  mind  very  strong.  He  gave,  an  account  of 
two  or  three  conversations  with  him:  that  he  wished  to  create 
a  navy  of  which  he  was  to  be  at  the  head;  th^t  he  wished  him 
to  be  unwedded  from  the  navy  of  (he  United  States.  He  spoke 
of  the  weakness  of  the  government  and  the  expedition  to 
Mexico*  He  said  at  one  time,  that  the  government  must  be 
involved  in  a  war  with  Spain,  but  admitted  that  the  president 
was  not  privy  to  the  project  in  which  he  was  concerned;  that 
he  wished  to  see  or  make  him  an  admiral*  Gendemen  rely  much 
on  the  word  ^^  «^e,"  but  there  can  be  no  sort  of  question  that  to 
**  maie^^  him  an  admiral  was  his  meaning*  He  bad  told  him  be- 
fore to  think  no  more  of  those  men  at  Washington  and  to  be 
unwedded  from  the  navy  of  the  United  States.  If  then  he  be- 
came an  admiral,  he  must  be  of  the  prisoner's  making*  I  have 
thought  proper  thus  briefly  to  mention  the  evidence,  to  shew 
the  intention  of  the  prisoner  at  yarioua  times,  aa  fsnr  back  as 
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diepreceding  Winteror  Ml;  and  in  Jidy  following  whttn  going  to 
the  western  cpuntry,  he  passed  by  the  residence  of  this  respect- 
able gentleman  Mr.  Morgan.  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  diat 
when  they  were  on  filanneriiassett's  island,  there  was  a  litde 
more  than  mere  intention.  I  do  not  say  that  the  accused  was 
there  when  the  overt  act  was  committed,  but  he  was  there 
once  or  more1>efore.  This  is  proved  by  Mr.  Woodbridge,  the 
witness  who  proves  that  he  entered  into  a  contract  to  supply 
kirn  with  flour  and  provisions  and  to  build  boats  for  him* 
Blannerhassett  here  appears  deeply  involved  in  the  treason. 
When  Aaron  Burr  went  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  contrafct 
for  provisions  and  boats  and  Mr.  Woodbridge  began  to  doubt 
the  certainty  of  getting  payment,  he  was  displeased  and  asked 
him  if  he  doubted  colonel  Burr's  honour?  and  he  pledged  him- 
self to  see  the  provisions  &c«  paid  for.  Why  did  be  go  to  the 
island?  Why  did  he  make  this  contract  about  the  boats  and 
provisions?'  We  do  not  require  the  court  to  decide  on  this 
evidence.  That  belongs  properly  to  the  jury  and  not  to  the 
court.  We  do  not  wish  to  take  from  the  jury  what  properly 
comes  within  their  estclusive  jurisdiction  or  to  wrest  from  the 
court  what  is  its  province  alone  to  decide.  Suppose  we  can 
prove,  Uiat  when  Aaron  Buir  went  some  distance  below  Blan- 
nerhassett's  island,  he  had  a  number  of  men  and  a  very  consi- 
derable number  of  arms  in  his  possession.  Suppose  we  can  prove 
that  these  people  were  at  his  instance  brought  together  to  Beaver, 
and  then  at  his  instance  also  went  to  the  island.  Suppose  we  can 
prove  that  he  met  them  by  previous  appointment  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Cumberland,  to  take  command  of  them;  that  a  junction 
was  formed  between  the  two  parties  there,  and  that  in  the  mean 
time  they  were  considered  as  linder  his  control  and  subject  to 
his  directions.  Suppose  we  can  prove,  that  the  prisoner  at  lengdi 
understanding  what  was  his  own  dangerous  situation  and  that 
of  the  people  with  him  said  to  them,  ^^  fly  for  your  lives  or  the 
Philistines  will  he  upon  you^^  and  that  they  did  fly.  Suppose  we 
can  also  prove,  that  going  farther  down  the  river  towards  the 
seat  of  his  fancied  empire  and  hearing  that  the  militia  of  the 
Mississippi  territory  would  prevent  him  from  succeeding  in^ 
bis  project,  in  this  situation  he  became  more  afraid,  put  his^ 
arms  in  boxes  and  sunk  them  in  the  river,  but  artfully  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  in  order  that  those  who 
came  on  board  should  not  see  them;  and  suppose  we  can,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  this  mass  of  solid  testimony,  prove  that  he  after- 
wards acknowledged  that  his  project  was  defeated  by  general 
Wilkinson.  Ought  we  not  to  be  permitted  to  lay  all  this  evi- 
dence before  the  jury  and  endeavour  to  demonstrate  to  them 
tliat  an  act  of  treason  has  been  committed?   Will  any  gentle 
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man  doubt  that  Aaron  Burr  h^  thoughts  of  cofmnitting  trea- 
son? Some  gentlemen  indeed  say,  that  they  doubt  whether  any 
evidence  in  the  world  can  convict  him,  as  he  was  not  ott  Blan- 
nerbassett^s  island  at  the  time  laid  in  the  indictment.  But  this 
I  will  endeavour  to  sheV  is  erroneous. 

I  have,  examined  the  authorities  to  which  the  gentleman  has 
referred,  but  I  do  not  see  that  they  justify  the  inferences  which 
he  has  drawn  from  them  or  countenance  the  doctrine  which  he 
has  laboured  tp  establish,  at  least  to  the  extent  which  he  con- 
tends* i 

Even  in  England,  a  person  standing  in  the  situation  of  the 
prisoner  would  be  held  and  indicted  as  a  principal  and  not  as 
an  accessory,  as  the  gentleman  supposes*  If  these  things  have 
been  proved  on  the  prisoner,  if  an  overt  act  have  been  xrommit-  . 
tedonBlanneihassett's  island  and  war  have  been  hereby  levied 
against  the  United  States,  I  should  bold  it  to  be  indisputably 
dear,  that  Aaron  Burr  was  guilty  of  levying  war  against  his 
country.  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be 
there,  if  he  inlisted  the  men  and  sent  them  to  that  place  and 
acted  hiinself  in  another.  If  both  belong  to  the  same  party,  if  he 
be  leagued  with  them  and  coming  towards  them  to  assume 
the  command,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  all  these  things  are  to 
be  considered  as  so  niany  different  acts  of  the  same  treason; 
and  any  one  person,  who  is^guilty  of  any  one  overt  act,  is  guilty 
of  all  the  otners;  and  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  to  this 
court,  that  this  is  the  law  of  England  and  this  countr}",  not- 
withstanding the  confidence  with  which  the  gendem^i  on  the 
other  side  aver  the  contrary* 

Mr*  Wickham  said  a  great  deal  to  prove,  that  if  the  prisoner 
were  to  be  considered  as  in  any  degree  guilty,  he  oug^t  to  be 
considered  only  as  an  accessory  and  specially  indicted  as  such; 
and  he  denounced  in  very  strong  and  very  proper  terms  some 
decisions  in  England,  which  I  think  were  indeed  so  horrid  and 
disgraceful,  that  I  cannot  but  express  my  abhorrence  of  them, 
though  the  gentleman  seemed  to  think  that  we  should  rely  on 
them* 

With  the  leave  of  the  court,  I  will  mention  the  first  case 
which  he  mentioned,  and  which  he  only  read  as  stated  in  a 
note  to  the  4th  vol.  of  Tucker^s  Blachtone.  I  mean  the  case  of 
Throgmorton* 

As  this  case  has  been  referred  to  and  listened  to  by  numy 
gendemen  who  were  present,  and  the  reading  and  comments 
mav  have  made  some  unfavourable  impressions  against  us,  I 
will  take  the  liberty  of  reading  the  case  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  two  things:  fitst,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  courts  in  this  country  and  the  commissioneiv  in  that 
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case  tp^inted  to  try  Throgmorton.  And  a  reference  to  the 
very  situation  of  the  prisoner  himself  and  the  privileges  he 
enjoys  on  his  trial  from  our  constitution  and  laws  forms  a 
striking  and  honourable  contrast  to  the  arbitrary  proceedings 
before  those  tyrannical  commissioners.  And  secondly,  to  shevr 
that  it  has  nodiing  to  do  with  this  case,  as  they  are  entirely 
dissimilar. 

[Here  Mr.  Mac  Rae  read  nearly  the  entire  report  of  this 
case,  but  it  is  omitted  here,  because  the  substance  of  it  is  con- 
tsdned  in  the  quotation  made  by  Mr.  Wickbam  from  Jitdge 
Tucker^s  Blackstoney  which  see  before.] 

Instead  of  being  tried  by  a  regular  constitutional  tribunal, 
dependent  on  its  hono^rable  character  and  good  behaviour, 
for  its  continuance  in  office,  he  was  tried  by  those  unfeeling 
commissioners,  appointed  by,  and  entirely  dependent  upon, 
the  capricious  will  of  their  despotic  ^sovereign. 

Another  important  fact,  which  happened  to  that  unhappy 
man  and  which  can  never  happen  in  this  country,  is,  that  he 
was  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  testimony  in  his  favour;  that  a 
witness  whom  he  called  to  testify  in  his  behalf  was  not  per- 
mitted by  the  court  to  be  examined,  but  was  ordered  out  of 
court.  That  is  one  of  the  execrable  cases  which  are  relied  on 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  this  cause  is  not  properly  con- 
ducted. But  it  is  impossible  for  Mr.  Wickham  or  any  other 
gendeman  to  see  any  resemblance  between  it  and  this  case, 
tried  in  this  country,  where  the  excellent  trial  by  jury  exists  in 
its  purity,  before  a  tribunal  selected  constitutionally  for  its 
wisdom  and  integrity  and  sworn  to  maintain  the  constitution 
and  laws  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

That  case  is  very -different  from  the  case  at  bar,  in  other  re* 
^cts;  Throgmortpn  had  no  counsel  (he  was  obliged  to  de* 
fend  himself,  and  a  most  able  defence  he  made,  but  this  did  not 
extenuate  the  injustice  of  his  persecutors).  Law  books  and  even 
an  act  of  parliament  which  went  to  his  complete  exoneration, 
were  withheld  from  him.  The  confessions  of. others  were  read  in 
evidence  against  him,  without  shewing  any  connexion  between 
them,  and^ without  producing  them  in  court,  though  ^y  were 
in  custody  and  could  easily  nave  been  broyght  forward;  and  a 
man  who  was  under  sentence  of  death  was  admitted  as  a  wit- 
ness against  him«  Do  any  of  these  oppressive  circumstances 
appear  here?  Has  that  case  any  reference  to  the  case  of  the 
prisoner?  Instead  of  having  no  counsel,  he  is  defended  by  a 
greater  number  than  any  man  ever  was  defended  by  in  this 
country,  and  by  gendemen  of  the  most  distinguished  talents. 
Instead  of  having  no  defender,  he  has  six,  and  among  them 
three  attorneys  general.  One  pf  them  for  many  years  was  attor- 
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afey  gtnend  of  tbe  9tate  of  Virginia  and  afiervaids  of  die  United 
States  [Mr.  Randolphs  another  was  the  late  attorney  general 
of  the  United  Sutes  [Mr.  Lee;]  another  was  attorney  general 
of  Maryland  for  a  great  many  years  [Mr.  Martin;!  and  the  pri* 
soner  himself  was  a  long  time  attorney  general  of  New  York. 
How  exceedingly  unlike  the  case  of  Throgmorton,  who  had  no 
counsel,  and  who,  though  he  defended  himself,  was  not  pfitiendy 
listened  to  by  the  court  nor  allowed  to  defend  himself  as  fully  as 
he  could  have  doqe*  But  in  defending  himself  so  well  before 
the  jury  he  defended  the  rights  of  others  still  better.  Throg- 
morton's  witness  was  driven  off.  The  witness  of  the  prisoner  has 
gpone  away;  but  it  is  very  remarkable  that  some  of  the  witnesses 
bf  the  United  States  have  gone  off.  I  do  not  charge  the  gentle* 
men  or  the  prisoner  with  having  induced  or  having  had  any 
agency  in  their  departure.  One  of  our  witnesses  had  drunk  freely, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  this  accident  occasioned  his  goingoff. 
We  have  been  obliged  to  coerce  another  witness  to  remain.  The 
difficulty  in  this  case  has  been  only  experienced  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States.  There  is  no  sort  of  resemblance  between  this 
case  and  that  of  Throgmorton,  as  Mr.  Wickham  seems  to  have 
supposed.  On  what  principle  then  can  a  comparison  be  justified 
between  them?  Mr.  Wickham  in  his  argument  referred  to 
cases  of  accessories  before  the  fact;  but  instead  of  shewing  cases 
analogous  to  or  really  resembling  the  situation  of  the  accused, 
'he  adverted  principally  to  cases  of  receivers  of  traitors  or  accesso- 
ries after  the  fact  Instead  of  attending  to  the  cases  of  those  who 
are  accessories  before  the  fact,  in  endeavouring  to  shew,  as  he 
imagined,  some  analogy  or  resemblance  between  them  and  the 
situation  of  the  accused,  he  has  referred  to  cases  of  receivers  of 
traitors,  and  was  pleased  again  to  suppose  that  we  relied  on  the 
the  decisions  in  the  cases  of  lady  Lisle  and  Elizabeth  Gaunt; 
cases  where  accessories  after  the  fact  were  indicted  before  the 
principals  in  treason.  Whatever  may  be  the  law  of  England  with 
respect  to  accessories  after  the  fact,  however  disposed  or  inclined 
we  may  be  to  rely  on  British  authorities,  we  intend  to  place  no 
reliance  on  those  cases  nor  indeed  to  admit  their  validity;  we  dis- 
avow them.  Sir,  we  would  not  contend  that  persons  acting  in 
this  chJkicter  of  receivers  could  be  indicted  and  punished  as 
principals  in  treason.  Suppose  an  overt  act  were  actually  com- 
mitted on  Blannerhassett's  island,  and  that  some  persons  con- 
cerned in  that  treason  effected  their  escape  into  some  other  part 
of  the  United  States  and  were  entertained  with  meat  and  drink, 
by  one  who  had  no  sort  of  agency  in  the  treason  (or  was  entirely 
Ignorant  of  it)  it  would  be  an  unfair  construction  to  contend, 
that  such  a  receiver  was  or  could  be  regarded  as  a  principal  in 
treason.  This  is  a  doctrine  which  we  should  not  contend  for,  and 
it  was  unnecessary  for  Mr.  Wickham  to  trouble  himseif  with  its 
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he  IS  very  properly  caUed)  for  having  entertained  John  Hicks, 
(who  was  said  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion)  for  a  single 
night.  His  conduct  was  disgraceful  and  arbitrary  in  the  eztrtme. 
He  abused  and  almost  frightened  out  of  their  senses  some  of  the 
wiinesses.  He  intimidated  the  jury  who  were  disposed  to  acquit 
her,  and  though  he  ought  to  have  been  of  counsel  for  the  pri* 
soncr.,  as  she  had  no  counsel,  he  testified  and  insinuated  agamac 
her.  In  giving  his  charge  to  the  jury,  be  expatiated  on  the  evi- 
dence against  her,  but  omitted  what  operated  in  her  favour. 
Though  John  Hicks  had  never  been  tried,  she  was  convicted 
and  executed*  Sir,  we  should  never  have  received  or  urged  this 
atrocious  case  as  an  authority. 

The  prisoner  has  never  been  regarded  as  an  accessory  before 
the  feet.  He  is  the  first  mover  of  the  plot;  he  planned  it,  he  ma- 
tured it;  he  contrived  the  doing  of  the  overt  acts  which  others 
have  done.  He  was  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  this  treasonaUe 
scheme,  the  very  body  and  soul,  the  very  life  of  this  treason.  This 
being  his  situation,  it  would  be  idle  in  the  extreme  in  us,  to  re- 
gard him  as 'an  accessory  before  the  fact.  We  regard  him  not  as 
such,  but  as  principal  and  chief  mov^r  of  the  whole  plan.  Mn 
Wickham  resorted  to  the  authority  of  Foster,  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  who  may  be  called  accessories  and  who  principsds;  and 
that  he  who  is  an  accessory  is  not  indicted  as  a  principaL  He  took 
it  for  granted,  that  we  could  not  shew  that  the  prisoner  acted  in 
any  other  manner  than  as  an  accessory.  In  illustration  of  his  ar- 
gument, he  referred  to  the  form  of  the  indictment,  in  the  6th  page 
of  Foster  J  with  the  note  subjoined;  that  it  was  used  against  all 
the  rebels  who  were  tried  in  Surrey,  (except  one  for  special  rea- 
sons). We  do  not  see  what  is  proved  by  this,  nor  for  what  use- 
ful purpose  he  introduced  it.  The  statement  of  any  one  overt  act 
is  sufficient.  A  par^  prosecuted  need  not  be  indicted  for  every 
overt  act  of  which  he  may  be  guilty  or  suspected  to  be  guilty. 
Though  not  indicted  for  some  particular  overt  act,  yet  he  may 
be  indicted  for  some  other.  For  instance,  we  have  supposed  Aaron 
Burr  guilty  of  an  overt  act  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  and  at 
Beaver,  as  well  as  at  Blannerhassett's  island;  suppose  we  prove 
an  overt  act  at  Blanncrhassett's  island,  will  it  not  suffice?  If  the 
persons  really  guil^  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  be  not  indict- 
ed for  an  overt  act  there,  but  at  Blamierhassett's  island,  it  wiUnot 
be  material;  it  will  be  sufficient^  I  should  suppose,  to  indict  them 
ai^  where.  To  indict  them  for  any  one  overt  act  is  amply  suf- 
ficient, as  they  are  but  diffierent  parts  of  the  same  treason.  If  the 
accused  be  indicted  for  one  overt  act  and  proved  to  be  guilty  of 
another  overt  act  of  the  same  war,  is  it  not  in  the  eye  of  reason 
and  law  suffident?  So,  though  the  overt  act  be  charged  at  Blafi« 
t's  island,  and  thong^  he  were  not  ttit rs ,  ye(  tf  we  prove 
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an  overt  act  against  him  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cumbeduid,  wii!> 
it  not  be  sufficient^  If  be  be  indicted  for. one  overt  act  of  ten  com« 
mitted  in  Virginia,  it  will  be  sufficient.  Though  he  is  guilty  of  all 
the  ten,  there  is  no  necessity  of  indicting  him  for  all. 

Mr.  Wickham  then  read  Deacon's  case,  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  the  prisoner  must  be  actually  present  where  the  act 
of  treason  was  perpetrated,  or  that  an  indictment  against  him  as 
a  principal  in  treason  cannot  be  supported.  After  looking  into  the 
case,  I  do  not  think  it  answers  any  such  purpose.  We  may  refer 
to  this  case  to  shew,  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  prove  other 
overt  acts,  after  having  given  evidence  of  one  overt  act  laid  in 
the  indictment,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  quo  animo  the  act 
charged  was  committed. 

Mr.  Wickham  says,  that  we  must  prove  that  the  accused  was 
personally  present.  No  sir,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  some 
act  laid  has  been  committed.  We  may  prove  acts  at  the  moUth  of 
Cumberland,  as  tending  directly  to  prove  an  act  done  at  Blan- 
nerhassett's  island.  It  is  true  that  we  may  be  obliged  to  prove 
an  act  at  Blannt^hassett's  island,  but  because  we  are  to  prove  an 
overt  act  there,  arc  we  obliged  jjso  to  prove  that  he  was  there  in 
his  own  proper  person?  If  the  law  pronounce  that  he  is  liable 
for  the  acts  of  his  agents  and  if  the  fact  be  that  his  agents  by  his 
commands  and  at  his  request  committed  the  act,  where  is  the 
necessity  of  producing  proof,  that  he  was  on  the  spot  himself? 
The  constitution  havmg  declared  that  ^  treason  against  the 
United  States  shsdl  only  consist  in  levying  war  against  them,"  &c« 
war  may  be  considered  as  being  levied  by  any  man  who  levies  it 
by  means  of  his  agents;  and  Aaron  Burr  may  be  considered  as 
being  present  on  Blannerhassett's  island,  when  his  agents  at  his 
request  and  by  his  contrivance  and  persuasion  committed  the 
act  there. 

The  case  of  Wedderboum,  Foster  22,  supports  the  right  to  in- 
troduce other  overt  acts  not  laid,  after  provmg  one  act  laid ;  and 
though,  in  those  two  cases,  the  accused  was  present  at  the  place 
where  the  overt  act  was  done,  it  is  no  evidence,  nor  is  it  declared 
in  either  case,  that  he  must  be  present  in  his  own  proper  person 
or  that  the  prosecution  cannot  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Wickham  has  also  referred  to  the  case  of  lord  Balmerino 
reported  in  9th  State  Triak^  page  587,  to  shew,  that  not  having 
been  at  the  city  of  Carlisle,  when  it  was  taken,  he  could  not  be 
indicted  as  a  principal  in  that  treason.  A  more  minute  ezamina* 
don  of  this  case  satisfies  me  that  it  cannot  be  used  as  an  autho- 
rity for  this  purpose.  The  fact  is,  that  he  was  indicted  for  le vjring 
war  in  the  ususd  way,  and  though  not  present  when  the  city  was 
taken,  he  was  there  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  and  being  there 
and  found  in  possesion  of  the  plaoe,  he  was  considered  as  if  he 
had  been  there  when  the  city  was  taken*  He  made  an  objectioo 
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at  first  tvith  respect  to  the  diiy;  that  he  \ris  not  there  on  die  10th 
November,  the  time  kiid  in  the  indietment ;  but  this  objection 
was  s^bandoned,  it  behig  agreed  by  alljiarties^  tbstt  the  day  is  not 
materifil,  if  the  fact  happened  and  be  charged  before  the  time  of 
preferring  the  indictment. 

Chief  Justice.-— It  was  also'observed  in  that  case,  that  his 
not  being  there  at  the  time  of  taking  the  Icity  was  immaterial; 
that  his  entry  ipto  and  detainer  of  the  place  was  a  sufficient 
overt  ac^,  and  the  prbdf  of  any  one  overt  act  was  sufScient,  with- 
out any  more;  and  other  overt  slcts  were  proved  on  that  prisoner. 

Mr.  \yickham's  jargumeht  was  stated  to  be  this,  that  the  case 
clearly  shewed,  that  it  was  necessary  to  prove,  that  lord  Balmc- 
rino  h^d  been  personally  in  the  city  of  Carlisle;  that  he  was  pre- 
sent and  an  actor  in  the  scene  where  the  overt  act  was  laid ;  and 
that  if  the  coutisel  for  the  crown  had  understood  the  law  to  be 
otherwise,  asthe  counsel  for  this  prosecution  do,  they  would  have 
answered,  **  whether  the  prisoner  had  been  present  at  Carlisle  or 
not  was  of  no  consequence,- others  with  whom  he  was  connected 
were  there  and  committed  the  ac^  charged  ox>  him,  and  as  alt 
are  principals^  in  treason,  their  acts  are  hfs.'^  ^ 

Mr.  Mac  RAE.-.-The  materiality  of  the  day  was  first  con- 
tended for  by  lord  Balmerino,  but  soon  rerinquished.  He  princi- 
pally insisted  that  he  was  not  within  the  indictment,  as  he  was. 
not  at  Carlisle  at  the  taking  of  it;  but  finding  himself  mistaken, 
he  begged  pardon  of  the  court  for  having  made  the'  objection  and 
given  them  so  much  trouble.  There  was  no  sort  of  doubt,  but 
two  or  diree  treasonablo  acts  laid  in  the  indictment  were  suffi- 
cient, and  easily  proved.  Nor  could  the  court  have  any  doubt, 
that  a  person  leagued  with  another  in  a  treasonable  plot  was 
equally  guilty,  though  not  actually  present  with  that  other  person 
at  the  commission  of  an  overt  act.  The  obvious  and  natural  con- 
struction is,  that  having  been  found  in  possession  of  the  city  and 
detaining  it,  he  was  considered  as  guilty  of  the  overt  act  charged 
in  the  indictment,  precisely  as  if  he  had  been  there  when  the 
city  was  taken.  For  the  purpose  of  shewing,  that  if  the  common 
law*be  not  in  force  here,  there  can  l>e  iii  this  country  no  such  cha- 
racter as  an  accessory  before  the  fact,  in  treason,  Mr.  Wickham 
has  referred  the  court  to  the  case  in  10th  State  Trials^  page  436, 
where  he  says  he  understands  this  doctrine  to.be  recognised, 
that  where  an  act  is  made  a  crime  by  a  statute,  which  was  not 
so  at  common  law,  it  is  to  be'  so  construed,  as  that  no  person, 
concerned  in  the  perpetration  of  that  crime  may  be  dealt  with  as 
accessories  at  Common  law,  unless  the  accessories  be  expressly 
mentioned.  I  consider  the  truth  of  this  position  as  very  unim- 
portant in  the  case  before  the  court.  Probably  if  Mr.  Wickham 
had  looked  again,  he  would  |»ot  have  found  it  to  be  so  correct  as 
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he  at  first  supposed.   He  has  referred  to  the  opinion  of  Hume 
CanipJ>ell,  who  was  arguing  before  the  crmrt  the  case  of  Stephen 
M' Daniel  and  others;  and  however  respectable  a  man  Hume 
Campbell  may  be,  as  he  Has  referred  to  no  authorities  in  support 
of  his  opinion,  it  can  only  have  an  equal  effect  tvith  the  opinioiv 
of  {iny  other  well  informed  counsel.    Not  deeming  the  position 
very  important  as  it  refers  to  this  case,  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  give  any  farther  reply  to  what  was  said  on  that  subject, 
though  Hale  seems  to  s^y  the  contrarj',    Mr.  Wickham  says, 
that  in  this  particular  case,  the  actfe  of  congress  are  to  govern, 
and  that  the  common  law  is  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Some- 
times we  are  told  that  the  common  law  is  to  goX'em,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restraining  irregular  acts  within  narrower  limits,  and  it  is 
resorted  to  also  for  the  purpose  of  getting  evidence  in  this  pro- 
secution^ but  here  it  is  said  that  the  acts  of  congress  are  to  govern, 
and  that  this  particular  case  is  indeed  proof  of  it.  Though  this  is 
a  mere  assertion,  unsupported  by  proof,  we  consider  it  immate- 
rial. It  only  shews  that  they  are  willing  to  use  or  reject  the  com- 
mon law,  as  may  suit  their  purposes.  But  he  asks  if  the  accessory 
is  to  be  punished,  why  has  not  congress  provided  for  his  pu- 
nishment?   We  answer  that  the  prisoner  is  a  principal;  every 
person  concerned  in  the  plot  is  a  principal.  If  all  are  to  be  regarded 
in  treason  as  principals,  it  is  not  necessary  for  an  act  of  congress 
to  pass,  calling  him  by  the  new  name  of  accessory.  Let  all  who 
are  in  any  mabner  concerned  irt  treason  be  principals,  and  it  will 
tend  more  than  any  thing  to  prevent  and  suppress  treason*    Al- 
though it  may  be  said  that  the  interpretation  of  these  words  is 
directly  opposite,  I  believe  sir,  that  a  court  of  very  high  autho- 
rity in  this  country  will  be  found  to  sustain  the  opinion  advanced 
by  me  (and  not  thatsupported  by  Mr.  Wickham)  that  it  would  not 
be  necessary  or  proper  for  congress  to  legislate  at  all  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  they  have  no  right  to  do  so,  and  that  the  silence  of  con^ 
gress  is  an  evidence  of  their  opinion*    If  they  have  a  power  to 
inflict  punishment  on  those  who  are  commonly  called  accessories 
before  the  tact,  why  have  they  not  legislated  on  a  subject  so  very 
important?  They  might  punish  their  victims  at  their  pleasure  if 
they  had  the  power  in  question;  and  Mr.  Wickham*s  interpreta- 
tion instead  of  preventing  would  encourage,  promote  and  increase 
persecution  and  injustice.  Let  it  be  known  that  all  are  principals  in 
treason,  that  every  man  in  the  least  concerned  in  it  is  to  be  equally 
punished  with  the  most  guilty,  and  it  Will  most  effi^ctually  prevent 
treason.  Who  is  more  guilty  than  the  man  who  inlists  men,  who 
builds  boats,  who  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  provisions?  who 
more  guilty  than  the  man  who  held  the  purse  and  the  sword?  who 
more  guilty  than  the  man  who  seduced  poor  ignorant  deluded 
men  into  that  ser\'ice?  What  must  be  the  guilt  of  that  man  who 
ia  now  lodged  in  gaol,  compared  to  that  of  the  poor  ignorant  man 
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"wbowaa  inlisted  into  his  service,  with  son^e  prospect  of  benefit- 
ing himself  and  family?  What  comparison  is  there  between  the 
poor  roan  who  went  down  the  river  with  colonel  Tyler  to  better 
his  situation  and  the  intelligent  but  guilty  man  who  projected 
this  .treason  and  furnished  and  pointed  out  the  means  of  effect- 
ing a  separation  of  the  union?  Will  you  take  the  lives  of  ihose 
misguided  deluded  men  who  went  with  Blannerhassett  from  his 
island,  unconscious  of  guilt,  with  the  hopes  of  acquiring  fortunes 
by  honourable  means,  and  give  impunity  to  the  man  who  con- 
trived and  matured  this  vile  and  detestable  scheme  of  treason 
and  disunion?  Will  you  sanction  a  construction  so  unjust  and 
injurious,  so  oppressive  and  cruel  to  innocence,  so  conducive  tQ 
the  impunity  of  vice  and  the  multiplication  of  crimes? 

Mr.  Wickham  says,  that  by  this  construction  men  may  be 
punished  unjustly  and  become  the  victims  to  the  caprice  of  the 
government.  I  hope  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
sacrificing  victims  to  the  unjust  vengeance  of  the  government  in 
this  country*  This,  the  nature  of  the  government  and  the  libera- 
lity and  humanity  of  the  citizens  in  general  would  render  high^ 
improbable,  but  the  safeguards  provided  by  the  constitution 
render  it  absolutely  impossible.  The  constitution  has  excluded 
the  possibility  of  such  injustice,  by  requiring  the  trial  of  every 
person  accused  to  be  speedy  and  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state 
and  district  inr  which  the  offence  is  charged  to  have  beep  com* 
mitted;  by  not  subjecting  him  to  punishment  but  by  the  evidence 
of  two  good  naen  proving  the  same  overt  act;  by  forbidding  his  con- 
viction except  on  the  testimony  of  two  good  men  concurring  as 
to  the  same  fact  and  thereby  putting  its  existence  beyond  all 
doubt*  The  framers  of  the  constitution  never  did  mean  to  put  i( 
in,  the  power  of  the  public  functionaries  or  agents  of  the  people 
to  commit  such  abuse  of  power  as  the  gentleman  seems  to  ap- 
prehend. The  mode  of  election  and  the  salutary  checks  and 
provisions  which  tjiat  instrument  contains  render  it  perfectly 
visionary.  They  never  intended  that  the  chief  magistrate  or  any 
other  officer  should  arrogate  Jo  himself  powers  never  delegated 
or  intrusted  by  the  people-  They  never  intended  to  put  it  in  the 
power  of  such  men  to  trample  the  constitution  under  foot  with 
impunity.  Consider,  that  in  this  case  there  is  no  sort  of  compa- 
rison between  the  high  guilt  of  the  chijef  or  superior  who  direct* 
every  movement  and  principle  of  the  conspiracy  and  his  subor- 
dinate agents  who  obey  his  will  and  act  under  his  orders;  that 
an  these  agents  are  amenable  to  him,  and  he  ought  to  be  respon- 
uble  to  the  government  for  their  acts  as  well  as  his  own. 

Mr.  Wickham  argues  on  abstract  principles  and  affects  to  dis- 
claim individual  allusions;  but  notwithstanding  his  cv&^^racr  mode 
of  reasoning,  he  says  some  very  strong  things  which  seem  not  to 
be  easily  distinguishable  from  personal  applications.  For  the  sake 
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of  ah  abstract  argument  he  suppose?,  that  men  should  be  in 
power,  who  would  be  inclined  to  single  out  an  unfortunate  indi- 
vidual as  a.  victim  for  the  gratification  of  their  revenge,  and  that 
when  there  was  an  insurrection  in  New-Hampshire-,  with  a  vi^w 
to  make  him  a  victim,  they  should  drag  from  New-Hampshire  to 
Georgia  a  man  who  never  thought  of  treason,  and  manage  to 
cause  his  conviction,  by  proving  first  the  insurrection,  and  then  by 
one  wimess  only  that  he  was  connected  with  it.  This  is  indeed 
an  absurdity:  to  speak  of  the  conviction  of  a  man  by  one  single 
witness;  or  of  draginga  man  a  great  distance  from  the  plads  or  dis- 
trict wherein. he  ought  to  be  tried  to  another  wherein  he  ought 
not;  or  of  many  other  strange  things  as  little  to  the  purpose. 
The  constitution  forbids  this  interpretation,  and  we  ought  not 
to  suppose  that  any  member  of  the  government  will  act  in 
express  violation  of  the  eohstitutibn.  But  we  may  presume  a  dif- 
^  ferent  thing:  that  there  is  actually  an  insurrection  within  one  of 
the  districts  of  the  union;  that  that  which  the  constitution  forbids 
to  be  done,  as  a  conviction  by  the  evidence  of  a  single  witness, 
can  be  proved  by  a  great  many  persons.  Let  me  suppose  a  case 
in  the  abstract:  we  will  suppose,  that  there  is  a  very  excellent 
chief  magistrate,  who  has  faithfully  served  the  people,  and  whom 
the  people  therefore  elected  to  the  highest  office  they  could  bestow 
upon  him;  that  his  views  are  every  way  correct  and  honourable'; 
that  he  is  as  inimical  to  oppressions  as  friendly  to  the  constitution 
and  laws  which  he  has  sworn  to  support.  We  will  suppose,  ano- 
ther, man  whose  ambitious  views  had  led  him  to  engage  in  mal- 
practices and  intrigues;  whom  his  country  had  before  elevated, 
but  displaced  because  of  those  intrigues;  that  he  had  fallen  very 
low,  alinost  in  dust  and  ashes ;  that  he  projected  a  plot  of  trea- 
son against  his  country.  Can  you  imagine  th^t  the  constitution 
or  laws  should  contain  any  provision  which  would  guard  the 
rights  of  this  fallen  man  against  the  views  of  this  elevated  cha- 
racter? Is  it  not  merely  sufficient  to  mention  the  case,  to  shew  that 
he  is  perfectly  safe  and  has  nothing  to  apprehend?  This  case  is 
^finitely  stronger  and  goes  to  shew  that  this  is  merely  an  ima- 
ginary danger;  that  it  cannot  exist  in  this  country.  The  consti- 
tution is  devised  for  the  preservation  of  liberty  and  must  be  so 
construed  as  to  contain  safeguards  for  itself^  No  innocent  man 
«lrho  was  ever  accused  has  been  convicted;  for  the  constitution  has 
completely  excluded  such  evidence  as  would  produce  that  effect, 
in  every  case  that  can  come  before  this  court  or  any  other*  coiu-t 
in  this  country. 

Our  construction  we  think  correct,  because  it  is  calculated  to 
secure  the  rights  of  the  citizen  and  to  render  the  government 
permanent;  whereas  if  the  construction  of  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  be  correct,  the  government  cannot  be  permanent.  Let 
him  have  tliQ  power  of  ttbiquity,  the  conspirators  will. always 
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contrive  to  avail  themselves  of  this  plea,  that  they  were  not  pee* 
sent.  If  their  construction  be  correct,  every  person  in  this  situation 
IS  io  be  regarded  as  an  accessory,  and  because  the  constitution 
and  law  contain  no  provision  concerning  accesao^ies,  he  is  not  to 
be  punished*  What  is  to  be  the  consequence?  That  the  man  who 
is  determined  like  him  to  subvert  the  government  may  contrive, 
plan,  plot  and  conspire  the  worst  schemes  of  treason  and  ruin 
and  destroy  every  poor  deluded  man  whom  he  can  beguile  and 
he  lumself  will  be  unpunished.  But  surely  common  sense  will 
not  sanction  so  monstrous  a  proposition.  According  to  what  we 
believe  to  be  common  sense,  the  head  of  the  party,  the  contriver 
of  the  whole  traitorous  plot  is  guilty  of  treason.  I  will  read  from 
Foster^  pageZ^2^  a  passage  which  will  shew  that  if  our  construc- 
tion be  not  such  as  common  sense  approves,  it  is  at  least  such  as 
superior  courts  have  applauded.  My  worthy  friend  will  not  ques- 
tion that  sentence.  ^  If  a  maninciteth  to  the  offence,  he  is  quodam 
modo  guilty  of  the  offence.  In  foro  ceelt  this  is  true.  In  the  sight 
of  God  Ahrf>  was  the  actual  murderer  of  Naboth,  Hast  thou, 
saidi  God  to  him  by  the  prophet,  killed  and  also  taken  iiosses* 
sion?  In  the  place  where  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth,  shall 
dogs  lick  thy  blood,  even  thine;  and  in  the  case  of  Uriah,  God 
by  anodier  prophet  saith  to  David,  thou  hast  killed  Uriah  the 
Hittite  with  the  sword,  with  the  sword  of  the  children  of  Am- 
men  hast  thou  kiHedhim."  David  had  pla<fed  Uriah  in  the  front 
of  the  batde,  in  opposition  to  a  very  powerful  opponent,  in  order 
that  he  mi^t  be  slain  and  that  I>avid  might  afterwards  take  his 
wife.  He  was  slain  and  David  took  his  wife,  and  here  David  is 
sud  to  have  slaun  Uriah  himself.  I  believe  this  to  be  o~f  the  high- 
est authprity  and  cannot  be  controverted  as  to  the  good  sound 
sense  it  contiuns,  notwithstanding  the  subsequent  passage.  It 
goes  a  great  way  to  prove  that  the  construction  we  give  to  the 
law  18  better  than  that  which  the  gentlemen  on  the  otlier  side 
give.  ^  I  belteve  that  if  the  people  were  to  be  asked,  who  killed 
Uriahs  David  or  the  antagonist  by  whose  sword  he  fell  ?  the  an- 
swer of  all  would  be,  that  having  placed  him  in  the  front  of  the 
battle,  in  a  place  of  the  greatest  danger,  in  immediate  opposition 
to  a  man  of  great  strength  and  power,  with  an  intention  that  he 
should  be  kiUed,  David  killed  kim ;  that  he  was  more  guilty  of 
murder,  than  the  mere  agent  by  whose  hands  Uriah  fell ;  and  on 
the  same  principle  he  who  causeth  another  to  be  killed,  by  a  third 
person,  is  more  guilty  of  murder  than  the  mere  agent  whom  he 
employs  to  deprive  him  of  life. 

But  I  wiH  sidmit,  if  the  admission  be  of  any  service,  that  it 
seems  that  this  distinction  hadi  been  taken  between  the  acts  of 
the  accessory  and  principal*  I  will  admit  that  some  of  the  autho- 
rities will  go  a  grea^  way  to  shew,  that  before  you  proceed  against 
the  accesses  you  must  proceed  against  the  principal;  and  in 
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such  cases,  one  of  the  first  ^eps  to  be /taken  must  be  the  exhibL- 
tion  of  the  record.  But  I  believe  sir,  that  there  is  a  great  differ- 
eHce  between  this  case  and  t:ases  of  common  felonies,  wh^ch  are 
those  generally  discussed  in  the  books.  In  those  cases  you  cannot 
proceed  against  the  successor}'  before  the  conviction  of  the  prin* 
cipal,  unless  he  give  his  conse]()t  to  it.  It  is  said  in  Fo/ster^ 
that  he  who  is  .guilty  of  an  accessorial  treason  cannot  be  tried 
before  the  principal ;  but  before  they  can  use  this  as  conclusive 
authority,  they  must  shew  cases  precisely  similar  to  thi^i,  in  which 
the  accused  was  regarded  not  as  a  principal  but  as  an  accessory* 
This,  I  am  confident  they  cannot  do;  bi;t  we  will  be  ableto  shew 
some  cases  precisely  like  this  in  principle,  wherein  the  persons 
accused  were  regarded  not  as  accessories,  but,  thoughnot  actually 
present,  were  regarded  as  present  and  principals  in  the  felony.  In 
Foater^s  Crown  Lmv^  page  353, 354,  this  doctrine  is  fully  explain-* 
ed.  "  Three  soldiers  went  together  to  rob  an  orchard;  two  got 
upon'  a  pear  tree,  and  the  third  stood  at  the  gate,  with  a  .drawn 
sword  in  his  hand.  The  owner*s  son  coming  by  collared  the  man 
at  the  gate  and  asked  him  what  business  he  had  there?  and  there- 
upon the  soldier  stabbed  him.  It  was  ruled  by  Holt  to  be  murder 
in  him,  but  that  those  on  the  tree  were  innocent.  They  ca^ie  to 
commit  a  small  inconsiderable  trespass,  and  the  mto  wa^  killed 
on  a  sudden  affray  without  their  knowledge*  It  would,  said  he, 
have  been  otherwise,  if  they  had  all  come  thither,  with  a  general 
resolution  against  all  opposers. 

^^  This  circunlstance  I  think  would  hare  shewn,  that  the  mur- 
der was  committed  in  prosecution  of  their  original  purpose;  but 
that  not  appearing  to  have  been  the  case,  those  on  the  tree  were 
to  be  considered  as  mere  trespassers.  Their  offence  could  not 
be  connected  with  him  who  committed  the  murder. 

^«  A  general  resolution  against  all  opposers,  whether  such  re- 
solution appeareth  upon  evidence  to  have  been  actually  and  ^Xr 
plicitly  entered  into  by  the  confederates,  or  may  be  reasonably 
collected  from  their  number,  arms  or  behaviour,  at  or  before  the 
scene  of  action.  Such  resolutions,  so  proved,  have  been  also 
considered  as  strong  ingredients  in  cases  of  this  kind;  and  in 
cases  of  homicide,  committed  in  consequence  of  them^  every 
person  present^  in  the  sense  of  the  iarvi  when  the  homicide  hath 
been  commiltedj  hath  been  invohed  in  the  guilt  of  him  who  gave 
the  mortal  blow. 

^^  The  case  of  lord  Dacres,  mentioned  by  Hale,  and  of  Pud^ 
sey,  reported  by  Crompton,  cited  by  Hale^  turned  upon  this  point. 
The  offences  they  respectively  stood  charged  whh,  as  principals, 
were  committed  far  out  of  their  sight  and  hearing,  an^  yet  botli 
were  held  to  be  present.  It  was  sufficient,  that.at  the  instant  the 
facts  were  committed,  theif  were  of  the  same  party ^  and  upon  thr 
same  pursuit^  and  under  the  same  engagement  and  expectation  of 
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mutual  defence  and  supfiort  with  those  that  did  thefacts.^^  Other 
cases  may  be  shewn,  whefc  the  prisoners  were  decided  to  be 
present  in  the  sense  of  the  law,  though  the  oflR:'nces  were  commit- 
ted a  gt^at  way  out  of  their  sight  and  hearing;  but  it  was  deemed 
sufficient  that  they  were  of  the  same  party,  having  the  same  ob- 
ject in  view  artd  mutually  bound  to  support  one  another.  This 
doctrine  fully  applies-  to  the  case  at  bar,  as  we  suppose  the  facts 
to  have  existed.  We  suppose  the  prisoner,  by  himself  and  agents, 
to  have  been  acting  at  or  about  the  same  time  at  Beaver,  Ken- 
tucky and  Blanncrhassett's  island.  We  suppose  that  the  prisoner 
inlisted  men  before  he  came  to  Beaver  and  at  it.  We  suppose,  that 
afterwards  his  men  proceeded  by  his  orders  to  Blannerhassett's 
island  and  were  there  increasing  their  numbers  by  more  inlist- 
ments  and  providing  the  means  of  transportii>g  his  troops  down 
the  river  towards  the  scene  of  his  expedition,  whik  he  was  him- 
self iniisting  more  men  in  Kentucky  and  making  arrangements 
preparatory  to  his  meeting  iknd  assuming  the  command  of  the 
whole  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland ;  and  that  in  fact,  pursuant  to 
this  plan  of  operations,  he  did'  meet  and  take  the  command  of 
all  the  conspirators  at  the  lattet  place.  We  believfc  this  statement 
to  be  substantially  true.  Does  it  not  come  within  the  doctrine 
just  explained  by  this  respectable  author?  Sir,  was  not  the  prisoner 
of  the  same  party  and  upon  the  same  pursuit  with  the  rest?  Was 
he  DOC  libder  th€  same^'engagement  and  expectation  of  mutual 
defence  and  Support  with  those  that  did  the  facts  at  Blannerhas- 
sett's island  and  at  Cumberland?  If  he  were  legally  present,  he 
was  a  principal  ^nd  not  an  accessory.  These  rules  apply  to  cases, 
of  felony,  and  the  gentlemen's  doctrine  is,  that  the  same  rules 
which  apply  to  felony  operate  in  'treason.  If  the  rules  of  felony 
be  those  of  treason,  I  will  shew  you  by  this  authority,  that  the 
presence  of  the  prisoner  was  not  necessary  at  Blannerhassett's 
island;  1  Hal^s  Pleas  of  the  Crown^  p^g^  '*39.  **  Therefore  it 
remains  to  be  inqtiired,  first,  who  shall  be  said  to  be  present? 
second,  Who  shall  be  said  to  be  abetting,  aiding  or  assisting  to 
;he  felony? 

"  1.  As  to  the  firsts  if  divers  persons  come  to  niake  an  affray, 
&c.  and  are  of  the  same  party,  and  come  into  thef  same  house,  hot 
are  in  several  rooms  of  the  same  house,  and  one  to  be  killed  in 
one  of  the  rooms;  those  that  are  of  that  party,  and  that  came  for 
that  puTi)08e,  though  in, other  rooms  of  the  same  house,  shall  be 
said  to  be  present."  Dalt.  cap.  ^Z.page  241. 

**  The  Lord  I>acre  and  divers  others  cai.ie  to  steal  deer  in 
the  park  of  one  Pelham;  Rayden,  one  of  the  company,  killed  the 
keeper  in  the  park,  the  lord  Dacre  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
being  in  other  parttf  of  the  park;  it  wns  ruled  that  it  was  murder 
in  them  all,  atidthey  died  for  it.  Gromp.  25  a.  DalU  ubi  supra^ 
o4  Hen.  S.  B.  ct^ron,  172.         . 
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<VThe  like  in  cade  of  borglarjr,  though  some  stood  at  the  laiid^s 
end  or  field-gate  to  watch  if  any  came  to  disturb  them  (Co.  P.  C^ 
fa^  64«  1 1  .^T.  4, 1 3  b.)  ]^et  they  are  said  to  be  burglars,  because 
present,  aiding  and  assisting  to  the  burglary.*' 

.  These  cases  may  be  well  compared  to  the  case  at  bar.  The 
first  case  for  instance  of  the  house  al^d  several  rooms,  may  be 
compared  to  the  United  States  collectively,  and  the  individual 
states  separately.  Abstractedly^  the  different  states  may  be  consi- 
dered as  so  many  rooms,  belonging  to  the  same  house.  AU  being 
one  party  acting  with  one  common  view  and  at  the  same^time  and 
depending  on  mutual  4iid  and  support,  though  in  different  states, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  present  at  the  different  scenes  of  opera- 
tion and  responsible  in  equal  degree  for.whatevtr  is  done  in  pursu- 
ance of  their  common  design.  In  like  manner  the  second  case  of 
stealing  deer  out  of  the  park  may  also  be  justly  likened  to  this  case. 
Those  who  were  in  otherparts  of  the  same  park,  though  not  pre- 
sent where  one  party  killed  the  keeper,  were  equally  guilty  with 
him  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  because  they  were  all  of  the  same  ^ 
party  and  in  pursuit  of  the  same  design  and  expecting  mutual ' 
support  and  defence.  The  different  states  may  be  compared  to 
different  parts  of  the  park;  all  being  of  the  same  party,  at  the 
same  time  contributing  to  one  common  object  (though  in  differ- 
ent states)  and  expecting  mutual  aid,  ought  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  all,  perpetrated  in  pursuance  of  their  general  de- 
sign. The  same  comparison  will  hold,  between  the  case  of  burg- 
lary and  this  case.  Though  the  prisoner  may  have  been  in  Ken- 
tucky himself,  acting  towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  great 
design,  and  part  of  his  party  were  acting  the  parts  assigned  to 
them  at  Philadelphia,  while  odiers  were  equally  active  on  Blan- 
nerhassett's  island,  yet  he  and  those  with  him  were  in  law 
/  regarded  as  present  at  the  commission  of  the  overt  act  on  the 
island  and  of  every  other  overt  act  committed  any  where.  In 
Foster  349,  350.  this  doctrine  is  further  explamed,'^^  When  the 
law  requireth  the  presence- of  the  accomplice  at  the  perpetration 
of  the  fact,  in  order  to  render  him  a  principal,  it  doth  not  require 
a  strict  actual  immediate  presence,  such  presence  as  would  make 
him  an  eye  or  ear  witness  of  what  passeth. 

*^  Several  persons  set  out  togeUier,  or  in  small  parties,  upon 
one  common  design,  be  it  murder  or  other  felony,  or  for  any 
other  purpose  unlawful  in  itself,  and  each  taketh  the  part  assign- 
ed him;  some  to  commit  the  fact,  others  to  watch  at  proper  dis- 
tances and  stations  to  prevent  a  surprise,  or  to  favour,  if  need  be, 
the  escape  of  those  who  are  more  immediately  engaged.  They 
are  all,  provided  the  fact  be  committed,  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
present  at  it.  For  it  was  made  a  common  cause  with  them,  each 
man  operated  iii  his  station  sit  one  and  the  same  instant,  towards 
the  same  common  end ;  and  the  part  each  num  took^  tended  tci 
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give  countenance,  encouragement  and  protection  to  the  whole 
gang,  and  to  insure  the  success  of  their  common  enterprise.'* 
So  here,  the  persons  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  have  difFercnt 
parts  assigned  to  them.  Some  are  at  Beaver,  some  at  Blanner- 
hass^tt's  island,  some  in  Kentucky,  and  some  even  as  low  as  New- 
Orleans;  some  actively  employed  and  others  vigilantly  attending 
to  warn  them  of  the  approach  of  the  Philistines.  All  are  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  present  at  every  overt  act  which  is  committed. 
It  was  a  common  cause,  to  produce  the  same  common  end;  and 
they  were  all  performing  their  diiferent  parts  at  the  same  time. 

If  there  had  been  an  authority  read  to  fit  the  case  exactly,  it 
could  not  be  more  strictly  appropriate.  Every  material  circum- 
stance  which  relates  to  the  character  of  this  enterprise  is  here 
expressly  recognised.  I  believe  the  present  case  is  precisely  simi- 
lar to  that  which  I  have  just  read,  and  that  it  will  be  regarded 
as  such  by  the  court. 

I  aiXL  much  indebted  to  the  court  for  suggesting  the  mode  of 
adverting  to  the  evidence  and  the  impropriety  of  its  deter- 
mining the  question,  whether  an  overt  act  have  been  committed 
or  not.  It  meets  my  most  perfect  approbation.  There  would  be 
an  evident  impropriety  in  stating  the  evidence  in  any  other  form 
than  that  in  which  it  has  been  done. 

From  2  Dai/as's  Reports,  page  3sS,  356,  I  will  shew,  that  a 
court  of  the  Uhited  States,  actf  ng  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  has  de- 
cided, that  a  man  who  is  not  actually  present  may  be  proceeded 
against  as  a  principal  in  treason.  In  the  ease  of  the  United  States 
against  Mitchel,  the  charge  of  the»  court  was  delivered  to  the 
jury  in  substance,  by  judge  Patterson,  thus,  «*  the  first  question  to 
be  considered  is,  what  was  the  general  object  of  the  insurrection?' 
If  its  object  was  to  suppress  the  excise  offices  and  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  an  act  ot  congress,  by  force  and  intimidation,  the 
oflFence  in  legal  estimation  is  high  treacon.  It  is  an  usurpation  of 
the  authority  of  government;  it  is  high  treason  by  levying  of 
war.  Taking  the  testimony  in  a  rational  and  connected  point  of 
view,  this  was  the  object^  it  was  of  a  general  nature  and  of  na- 
tional concern. 

**  Let  us  attend  for  a  moment  to  the  evidence;  with  what  view 
was  the  attack  made  on  general  Neville's  house?  Was  it  to  gra- 
tify a  spirit  of  revenge  against  him  as  a  private  citizen?  As  an 
individual?  No :  As  a  private  citizen,  he  had  been  highly  respect-, 
ed  and  beloved;  it  was  only  by  becoming  a  public  officer  that  he 
became  obnoxious;  and  it  was  on  account  of  his  holding  the  ex- 
cise office,  alone,  that  his  house  had  been  assailed  and  his  person 
endangered.  On  the  first  day  of  attack,  the  insurgents  were  re- 
pabed,  but  they  rallied,  returned  with  greater  force,  and  fatally 
succeeded  in  the  second  attempt.  They  were  arrayed  in  a  mihr- 
tary  manner.  They  affected  the  military  forms  of  negotiation  by 
a  flag.  They  pretended  no  persopal  hostility  to  general  Neville, 
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but  they  insisted  on  the  surrender  of  his  commission*  Can.  there 
be  a  doubt  then,  that'the  object  of  the  insurrection  was  of  a  ge- 
neral and  public  nature?  t 

"  The  second  question  to  be  considered  is,  how  far  .was  the 
prisoner  traitorously  connected  with  the  insurgents?  It  b  proved 
by  four  witnesses  that  he  was  at  Couch's  Fort,  at  a  greaf  dis- 
tance from  his  own  home,  and  that  he  was  armed:  One  witness 
proves  positively,  thjat  he  was  at  the  burning  of  general  Neville's 
house  J  and  another  says,  that  it  runs  in  his  head^  that  he  al^o  saw 
the  prisoner  there.  On  this  state  of  the  facts,  a  difficulty  had 
been  suggested.  It  is  said  that  no  act  of  treason  was  committed 
at  Couch's  Fort,  and  that  however  treasonable  the  proceedings 
at  general  Neville's  may  have  bc^n,  there  are  not  two  witnesses 
who  prove  that  the  prisoner  was  there.  OLthe  overt  act  of  trea- 
son,  there  must  undoubtedly  be  proof  by  two  witnesses;  and  it  is 
equally  clear,  that  the  intention  and  the  act,  the  \fi\i  and  the 
deed  must  concur;  for  a  bare  conspiracy  is  not  treason.  But  let 
us  consider  the  prisoner's  conduct,  in  a  regular  and  connected 
course ;  he  is  proved  by  a  competent  number  of  witnesses,  to  have 
been  at. Couch's  Fort.  At  Couch's  Fort,  the  conspiracy  was 
formed  for  attacking  general  Neville's  house,  and  the  prisoner 
was  actually  passed  on  the  march  thither.  Now  in  Foster  213, 
the  very  act  of  marching  i^  considered  as  carrying  the  traitorous 
intention  into  effect,  and  the  jury  (who  will  sometimes  find  the 
most  positive  testimony  contradicted  by  circumstances  which 
carry  irresistible  conviction  to  the  mind)  will  consider  how  far 
this  aids  the  doubtful  language  of  the  second  witness,  even  as 
to  the  fact  of  the  prisoner's  oeing  at  general  Neville's  house. 
*  ^^  On  the  personal  motives  and  conduct  of  the  prisoner,  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  make  a  particular  commentary;  he  was  armed, 
he  was  a  voliinteer,  he  was  a  party  to  the  various  consultations 
of  the  insurgents;  and  in  every  scene  of  the  insurrection,  from  the 
assembly  at  Couch's  Fort  to  the  day  prescribed  for  submission 
to  the  government,  he  makes  a  conspicuous  appearance.  His  at- 
tend^ice  armed,  at  Braddock's  field,  would  of  itself  amount  to 
treason,  if  his  design  was  treasonable. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  whether  the  conspiracy  at  Couch's  Fort 
may  of  itself  be  deemed  treason,  or  the  conspiracy  there  and  the 
proceedings  at  general  Neville's  house  are  considered  as  one  act, 
(which  is  perhaps  the  true  light  to  view  the  subject  in)  the  pri- 
soner must  be  pronounced  guilty;  the  consequences  are  not  to 
weigh  with  the  jury;  it  is  their  province  to  do  justice,  the  attri- 
bute of  mercy  is  placed  by  our  constitution  in  other  hands." 

Now  here  is  a  case  not  by  any  means  half  as,  strong  as  the  case 
1:)efore  the  court.  The  treason  was  only  proved  by  one  wimtss, 
and  the  only  regular  proof  was,  that  the  party  accused  was  at 
Couch's  Fort.  He  was  present,  it  is  true,  at  Hhe  various  con- 
sultation's of  the  insurgents,  but  there  was  no  constitutional  proof 
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that  he  was  s^t  general  Neville's  house,  the  only  place  where  a 
complete  overt  aet  of  treason  was  committed ;  he  was  only  seen 
marching  (as  proved  by  the  ^econd  witness)  towards  the  placc^ 
yet  he  was  proceeded  against  as  a  principal  in  the  treason  and 
found  guilt}'.  'Here  the  prisoner  was  not  only  the  prime  mover 
and  contriver  of  the  whole  plot  at  Blannerhassett's  island  and 
elsewhere,  but  he  w^nt  from  the  island  to  Kentucky  and  from 
thence  to  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  the  place  of  their  general 
meeting  and  there- assumed  the  command,  as' he  had  before 
planned  and  directed  all  their  operations. 

The  gendemen  have  said,  that  the  opinion  of  the  supreme 
court,  in  the  case  of  Bollman  and  Swartwout,  relied  on  by  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution,  is  to  be  considdVed  not  as  a  regular 
solemn,  opbion,  delivered  on  a  point  depending  before  the  judges, 
but  as  extrajudicial  and  therefore  not  authority.  I  have  read  the 
opinion  in  Bollman  and  Swartwout,  and  it  does  appear  to  me 
that  all  parts  of  it,  which  relate  to  what  constitutes  treason,  are 
completely  judicial. 

1  was  not  present  to  hear  the  opinion,  nor  is  it  material  that 
i  should  have  been ;  it  is  enough  that  I  have  read  the  opinion 
itself;  it  shews  ^hat  this  was  the  point  oh  which  the  court  deliver- 
ed a  deliberate  opinion;  it  is  the  point  on  which  the  opinion  turns* 
But  I  do  'not  refer  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  what  treason 
is,  but  to  shew  that  a  man  need  not  be  present  in  order  to  be 
considered  as  a  principal  m  treason.  The  language  of  the  opi- 
nion is  so  explicit  and  pointed,  that  it  cannot  possibly,  in  my  esti- 
mation, be  misunderstood.  "  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  court 
to  say,  that  no  individual  can  be  guilty  of  this  crime,  who  has  not 
appeared  in  arms  against  his  country.  On  the  contrary,  if  war  be 
actually  levied,  that  is,  if  a  body  of  men  be  actually  asscmbled^for 
ihe  purpose  of  effecting  by  force  a  treasonable  purpose^  all  those 
who  perform  any  part^  however  minute^  or  however  remote  from 
the  scene  of  action^  and  who  are  actually  leagued  in  the  general 
conspiracy^  are  to  be  considered  as  traitors,^^  Now  sir,  this  is  the 
very  case  which  the  opinion  supposes.  He  is  not  only  supposed 
to  be  leagued,  but  the  prime^  mover  of  the  general  conspiracy;  a 
body  of  men  have  assembled  to  effect  by  force  their  treasonable 
design,  and  the  prisoner  has  performed  many  parts^  though  not 
.  present  at  Blannerhassett's  island.  He  is  supposed  to  have  formed 
this  deep  laid  plan  of  treason  for  his  own  personal  aggrandize- 
ment and  elevation.  There  is  no  doubt  then  with  respea  to  the 
groimd  which  the' prisoner  ought  to  occupy.  The  remoteness  of 
the  place  where  he  was  ^hen  the  acts  on  the  island  were  com- 
mitted cannot,  according  to  this  solemn  and  delil^erate  determi- 
nation of  the  highest  tribunal  of  our  country,  diminish  his  guilt; 
and  this  opinion  is  often  repeated  in  that  judicial  sentence. 

I  shall  content  m;^elf  with  what  has  been  already  said,  to  shew, 
tbit  whether  diis  question  is  to  be  considered  as  it  relates  to  the 
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constitution  of  the  United  States  or  the  law;9  of  England^  the 

form  of  either  count  of  the  indictment  is  proper.  I  shall  not  argue 
that  point,  because  in  all  my  argument,  I  have  believed  and 
therefore  insisted,  that  the  prisoner  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
accessory  but  as  a  principal,  both  according  to  a  rational  con- 
struction of  the  constitution  and  the  common  law;  nor  .will  it  be 
necessary  for  me  to  say  any  thing  with  respect  to  the  mode  of 
proceeding  against  the  accessory;  because  I  presume  the  decision 
will  be,  that  he  is  to  be  considered  as  a  principal. 

But  perhaps,  it  will  be  necessary  for  mc  to  notice  a  few  re* 
marks  made  by  Mr.  Wickham  and  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Wick- 
ham  fancied  that  he  had  discovered  an  important  defea  in  the 
indictment,  because  4t  does  not  state  that  the  accused  Iftvitd  public 
war.  This  objection  surely  is  entitled  to  no  consideration.  The 
indictment  describes  the  offence  in  the^l^ngpage  of  the  constitu- 
tion, that  he  levied  war  against  the  United  States.  The  con- 
stitution does  not  contain  such  an  expression  as  public  war;  it 
«peaks  only  of  levying'  wary  which  of  itself  implies  without  any 
epithet  that  it  is  public^  and  from  the  nature  of  things  cannot;  be 
private. 

Besides,  the  precedents  do  not  uniformly  charge  the  party  ac- 
cused with  levying  a  public  war.  In  5  State  Triak^  the  indictment 
against  Vaughan  does  not  state  that  he  levied  a  public  won 
Foster  20%^  218,  states,  that  though  in  case  of  levying  war,  the 
indictments  generally  charge  that  the  defendants  were  armed  and 
arrayed  in  a  warlike  manner,  and,  where  the  case  will  admit  of  it, 
the  circumstances  of  swords;  guns,  &c.  have  been  added;  yet  the 
merits  of  the  case  never  turned  singly  on  any  of  those  circum- 
stances. In  the  cases  of  Damaree  and  Purchase,  which  w^re 
for  the  constructive  levying  of  war,  there  was  nothing  given  in 
evidence  of  the  usual  pageantry  of  war,  no  miliury  weapons;  and 
yet  the  want  of  those  circumstances  weighed  nothing  with  the 
court,  though  much  insisted  on  b^  the  prisoner's  counseL  In 
page  21^^  he  states  that  listing  and  marching  are  sufficient  overt 
acts,  without  coming  to  a  batde.  These  doctrines  are  confirmed 
in  East's  Crown  Law^  page  67,  68.  From  these  it  may  be  in- 
ferred, that  though  it  may  be  usual  to  insert  the  word  public^ 
because  war  must  from  its  nature  be  public,  yet  it  is  unnecessary 
to  use  it;  for  if  it  be  unnecessary  in  any  indictments  for  con- 
structive treason,  to  prove  th^  usual  pageantnr  of  war,  (as  wea- 
pons, banners,  drums,  &c.)  and  if  the  want  of  those  circumstances 
weigh  nothing  with  the  court,  it  surely  is  not  essential  to  charge 
in  the  indictment  what  need  not  be  proved;  and  if  these  be  un- 
necessary to  be  stated,  it  must  be  equally  so  to  state  that  a  public 
war  was  levied.  I  refer  the  court,  for  a  further  confirmation  of 
this  doctrine,  to  5  Bac.  121;  and  m  the  second  indictment  against 
John  Fries,  the  word  public  is  omitted,  though  it  was  inserted  in 
ijie  first  As  Mr*  Wickham  cited  some  cases  to  shew,  that  the 
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names  of  the  accomidices  in  connexion  with  whom  >the  treason 
has  been  committed  are  to  be  inserted,  and  objects  to  its  being 
stated,  that  they  are  tmAnorvn,  I  wiH  adduce  several  other  cases, 
entitled  to  equal  credit,  where  the  names  of  the  accemphces  were 
not  in  the  indictment.  In  6  State  Triaky  page  60,  the  indictment 
against  Francis  Francia  charges  that  he  conspired  and  agreed 
with  dxwer^  person*  to  the  jurors  urUknown  to  commit  the  treason 
therein  specified. 

In  the  indictment  against  Christopher  Layer,  6  State  Trials^ 
229,  he  is  charged  with  compassing  the  deadiof  the  kin'g^  and  that 
^  he  did,  with  divers  false  traitors  to  the  ^'wror*  i/winown,  traitor- 
ously, &c.  conspire,  &e*  to  raise,  levy  and  move  rebellion  and  war 
against  the  king.^' 

The  indictment  against  Elizabeth  Gaunt,  4  State  Trials^  142^ 
in  like  manner  charges  that  she  conspired  the  death  of  the  king^ 
with  divers  false  traitors  and  rebels  to  the  jurors  unknown. 

The  name  of  the  accomplice  is  also  omitted  in  the  indictment 
against  Thomas  Rosewell,  in  3  State  Trials^  997. 

In  the  same  manner  the  indictment  against  John  Hampden 
states,  estate  Triak^  207^  that  he  conspired  the  death  of  the 
king  with  divers  other  false  traitors  unknown;  and  in  the  same 
volume^,  pf^e  131,  both  John  Feamby  and  Henry  Cornish  are 
each  of  them  indicted  for  conspiring  and  compassing  the  ktng^s 
death,  with  divers  false  traitors  and  rebels  unknown  to  the 
jury,  though  the  former  is  charged  with  harbouring  James  Bun- 
ton  a  traitor,  and  the  latter  with  harbouring  Joseph  Halloway 
and  Henry  Lawrence  traitors;  and  in  the  indictment  against 
John  Fries,  he  is  charged  to  have  committed  the  offence  with  a 
great  multitude  of  persons,  whose  names  are  unknown  to  the  jury. 

The  gentlemen  have  referred  the  court  to  a  great  number  of 
authorities,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  what  treason  is.  I  shall 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  go  through  an  examination  ^of  all  their 
anthorities,  defining  the  crime.  I  shall  content  myself  with  be« 
lieving,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  court  any  information 
respecdng  the  essential  definition  of  this  offence,  which  it  does 
not  already  possess;  but  I  will  observe  that  the  authorities  I  have 
just  referred  to  from  the  State  Trials^  Foster^  Bacon  and  East 
to  shew  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  charge  the  war  to  be  a  public 
war  or  improper  to  state  that  the  crime  was  committed  in 
connexion  with  persons  unknown,  also  will  go  to  prove  that  an 
overt  act  of  treason  may  be  committed  widiout  actual  force*  I 
consider  it  as  completely  proved  by  the  opinion  in  the  case  of 
Bollman  and  Swartwout,  that  if  an  unlawful  assemblage  of  men 
oneet  together  for  a  treasonable  purpose,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
arms  should  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  concerned,  in 
order  to  make  them  traitors.  I  have  imagined  that  their  meet* 
ing  together  in  this  manner  (in  military  array)  would  be  suffix* 
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tient  to  shew  that  their  purpose  was  treasonable*  I  have  supposed 
that  assembling  men  for  a  treasonable  purpose  would  constitute 
ah  act  of  tr^son.  I  cotisider  the  reasoning  of  East  as  conclusive 
on  this  subject,  where  among  other  things,  he  says,  "  that  any 
assembly  of  persons  met  for  a  treasonable  purpose,  armed  and 
arrayed,  in  a  warlike^manner,  is  bellum  ievatunty  though  not  per* 
cussum.^^  "  Inlisting  and  marching  are  sufficient  overt  acts, 
without  coming  to  an  actual  engagement,"  and  **  that  numbefsr 
will  often  supply  the  want  of  military  weapons  and  discipline,  as 
experience  has  often  evinced."  The  opinion  of  judge  Chase;  in 
his  charge  tothe  jury  on  the  trial  of  Fries,  page  197,  is  wearly  to 
the  same  effect  [vide  ante.]  I  do  not  believe,  that  the  supreme 
court,  if  it  had  formed  deliberately  the  opinion  which  it  gave 
in  BoUman  and  Swartwout,  as  the  only  true  and  proper  definition 
of  the  crime,  now  charged  and  proved  before  it,  would  have 
given  a  definition  varying  from  it,  as  that  opinion  is  ^o  extrem*ely 
apposite  to  the  case  now  before  the  court.  "  The  travelling  of 
individuals  tathe  place  of  rendezvous  would  perhaps  not  be 
sufficient.  This  would  be  an  equivocal  act,  and  has  no  warlike 
appearance.  The  meeting  of  particular  bodies  of  men  and  their 
marching  from  places  of  partial,  to  a  place  of  general  rendezvous, 
would  be  such  an  assemblage."  Is  not  this  the  very  case  which 
is  before  the  court?  It  is  iiot  the  equivocal  act  of  individuals  tra- 
velling singly  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Have  not  these  men 
gone  from  Blannerhassett's  island  the  place  of  their  partial,  to 
the  mouth  of  Cumberland  the  place  of  their  general  rendezvous? 
Did  not  another  body  of  men  meet  at  the  latter  place  those  who 
went  from  the  island?  This  definition  comes  most  completely  up 
to  this  case.  There  are  particular  bodies  of  men,  different  places 
of  partial  rendezvous,  and  a  general  place  of  rendezvous;  and 
they  mar^h  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  A  reference  to  the 
evidence  will  prove  this  to  be  most  indisputably  true.  There  was 
imquestionably  aii  assemblage  on  the  island,  which  afterwards 
formed  a  part  of  the  general  meeting  at  the  mouth  of  Cumber- 
land. Though  it  is  my  opinion,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove 
that  these  men  were  armed,  yet  it  is  not  transcending  the  evidence 
in  the  cause,  to  say,  that  they  were  armed.  Several  witnesses  prove 
they  had  a  considerable  number  of  arms  with  them,  and  that  they 
used  those  arms.  One  person  said  that  there  were  arms  enough 
for  all  those  who  were  on  the  island;  and  several  persons  proved 
that  they  were  prepared  to  defend  themselves.  When  this  evi- 
dence is  ponnected  with  the  proof  of  dieir  having  boxes  of  arms 
afterwards,  without  any  thing  to  shew,  that  they  received  those 
arms  after  leaving  the  island,  the  presumption  is  strong  and 
violent,  that  all  on  the  island  were  armed.  I  ask  what  character 
do  these  things  give  to  these  transactions?  Are  they  not  sufficient 
to  constitute   a  military   appearance  or  warlike  posture?   the 
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"ipedem  beUi?  As  their  intentions  were  traitorous,  were  they  i^gt 
guilty. of  treason  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court? 

I  should  suppose  that  as  we  have  proved,  or  to  speak  more 
correctly,  were  prepared  iuUy  to  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
jury,  that-  the  overt  act  laid  in  the  indictment  has  been  commn<« 
ted,  we  have  a  right  to  adduce;  in  confirmation  or  corroboratioa 
thereof  and  to  shew  the '  intention  of  the  party  committing  it, 
proof  of  other  overt  acts  not  laid  in  the  indictment.  This  has 
been  fully  established  by  authorities.  In  addition  to  Deacon's 
case  md  other  cases  from  Foster,  from  State  Trials  and  other 
authors  which  have  been  heretofore  read  to  the  court,  I  refer  to 
1  DaUa^^s  Rep.  page  35,  where  it  was  ruled  by  the  courts  in  the 
case  of  the  Commonwealth  v.  IVlulin,  ^^  that  evidence  might  be 
given  of  an  overt  act,  committed  in  another  county,  after  an 
overt  act  was  proved  to  have  been  committed  in  the  county  where 
the  indictment  was  laid  and  tried*" 

This  is  &e  evidence,  by  which  Mr.  Wickham  fears  we  can 
abundantly  prove  the  guilt  o(  his  client,  and  hence  his  anxiety; 
hence  the  greatest  exertions  of  his  eloquence  £bid  talents  to  ex- 
clude this  testimony. 

If  gentkmen  contend,  that  sufficient  proof  of  the  overt  act  has 
not  yet  been  produced  and  that  therefore  we  have  no  right  to 
introduce  corroborative  evidence  and  that  the  court  ought  to 
judge  whether  the  overt  act  be  proved;  I  am  sure  this  court  will 
not  undertake  to  decide  whether  the  evidence  anoount  to  apiD^ 
of  the  overt  act  and  to  decide  on  the  weight  of  evidence  and 
thereby  usurp  die  rights  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  juiy. 

Theit  is  so  evident  an  impropriety  in  the  court  deciding  on 
thecompetency  of  the  evidence  to  establish  an  overt  act,  that  I 
shookl  suppose  it  would  be  barely  sufficient  to  mention  it  to  be 
convinced  of  it.  But  though  I  think  the  point  so  dear,  and  though 
I  have  abeady  detamed  the  court  too  long,  I  hope  to  be  excused 
ibr  introducing  one  or  two  authorities,  which  seem  to  be  con-* 
elusive,  if  indeed  any  authority  be  necessary  in  so  plain  a  case. 
I  will  read  a  few  sentences  from  Eaafs  Crown  Law^  page  66, 67, 
■to  shew  that  this  is  a  question  proper  for  the  jury  alone  to  de- 
cide,, and  that  it  is  a  question  of  fact  which  cannot  regularly  be 
taken  bom  them:  ^  It  must  in  general  be  difficult,  in  the  incep- 
tion of  iiiteetine  troubles,  to  fix  the  period  when  opposition  to  the 
estabtished  govemmenti  shall  be  said  to  wear  the  formidable  ap- 
pearance of  insurrection,  and  to  constitute,  what  in  the  terms  of 
the  act,  is  cabled  a  levying  war  against  the  king. 

**  I^  is  strictly^  therefore,  a  question  of/act^  to  he  tried  by  the 
jury^  under  aU  the  circumstances;*^  and  in  support  of  his  opinion, 
he  refers  to  Hale,  Foster,  the  State  Trials  and  Salkeld. 

This  do^;trine  is  also  supported  by  the  opinion  of  judge  Ire- 
dell, in  Frief^  trial,  pogc  175,  f*  It  is  ngt  for  the  court  to  say 
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tient  to  shew  that  their  jxirpose  was  treasonable*  I  have  supposed 
that  assembling  men  for  a  treasonable  purpose  would  constitute 
ah  aqt  of  treason.  I  consider  the  reasoning  of  East  as  conclusive 
on  this  subject,  where  among  other  things,  he  says,  "  that  any 
assembly  of  persons  met  for  a  treasonable  purpose,  armed  and 
arrayed,  in  a  warlike^manner,  is  helium  levatum^  though  not  per- 
cussum,^^  *^  Inlisting  and  marching  are  sufficient  overt  acts, 
without  coming  to  an  actual  engagement,"  and  "  that  numbers 
will  often  supply  the  want  of  military  weapons  and  discipline,  as 
cxpferience  has  often  evinced."  The  opinion  of  judge  Chase;  in 
his  charge  to- the  jury  on  the  trial  of  Fries,  page  197,  is  nearly  to 
the  same  effect  [vide  ante.]  I  do  not  believe,  that  the  supreme 
court,  if  it  had  formed  deliberately  the  opinion  which  it  gave 
in  Bollman  and  Swartwout,  as  the  only  true  and  proper  definition 
of  the  crime,  now  charged  and  proved  before  it,  would  have 
given  a  definition  varying  from  it,  as  that  opinion  is  so  extrem^ely 
apposite  to  the  case  now  before  the  court.  "  The  travelling  of 
individuals  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  would  perhaps  not  be 
sufficient.  This  would  be  an  equivocal  act,  and  has  no  wsu*like 
appearance.  The  meeting  of  particular  bodies  of  men  and  their 
marching  from  places  of  partial^  to  a  place  of  general  rendejsvous, 
would  be  such  an  assemblage."  Is  not  this  the  very  case  which 
is  before  the  court?  It  is  not  the  equivocal  act  of  individuals  tra- 
velling singly  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Have  not  these  men 
gone  from  Blannerhassett's  island  the  place  of  their  partial,  to 
the  mouth  of  Cumberland  the  place  of  their  general  rendezvous? 
Did  not  another  body  of  men  meet  at  the  latter  place  those  who 
went  from  the  island?  This  definition  cofnes  most  completely  up 
to  this  case.  There  are  particular  bodies  of  men,  different  places 
of  partial  rendezvous,  and  a  general  place  of  rendezvous;  and 
they  mar^h  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  A  reference  to  the 
evidence  will  prove  this  to  be  most  indisputably  true.  There  was 
unquestionably  aii  assemblage  on  the  island,  which  afterwards 
formed  a  part  of  the  general  meeting  at  the  mouth  of  Cumber- 
land. Though  it  is  my  opinion,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove 
that  these  men  were  armed,  yet  it  is  not  transcending  the  evidence 
in  the  cause,  to  say,  that  they  were  armed-  Several  witnesses  prove 
they  had  a  considerable  number  of  arms  with  them,  and  that  they 
used  those  arms.  Otre  person  said  that  there  were  arm»  enough 
for  all  those  who  were  on  the  island;  and  several  persons  proved 
that  they  were  prepared  to  defend  themselves.  When  this  evi- 
dence is  connected  with  the  proof  of  their  having  boxes  of  arms 
afterwards,  without  any  thing  to  shew,  that  they  received  those 
arms  after  leaving  the  island,  the  presumption  is  strong  and 
violent,  that  all  on  the  island  were  armed.  I  ask  what  character 
do  these  things  give  to  these  transactions?  Are  they  not  sufficient 
to  constitute   a  military   appearance  or  warlike  posture?    the 
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specifm  belli?  As  theip  intentions  were  traitorous,  were  they  ^ot 
guihy  of  treason  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court? 
I  should  suppose  that  as  we  have  proved,  or  to  speak  more 
OHTectly,  were  prepared  fuUy  to  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
jury,  that*  the  overt  act  laid  in  the  indictment  has  been  commit^ 
ted,  we  have  a  right  to  adduce;  in  confirmation  or  corroboration 
thereof  and  to  shew  the  intention  of  the  party  committing  it,, 
proof  of  other  overt  acts  not  laid  in  the  indictment*  This  haa^ 
been  fully  established  by  authorities.  In  addition  to  Deacoii's 
4:aae  and  other  cases  from  Foster,  from  State  Trials  and  other 
authors  which  have  been  heretofore  read  to  the  court,  I  refer  to 
1  DaUa9*s  Rep.  page  35,  where  it  was  ruled  by  the  court,  in  the 
case  of  the  Commonwealth  v»  JV^ulin,  ^^  that  evidence  might  be 
given  of  an  overt  act,  committed  in  another  county,  after  an 
overt  act  was  proved  to  have  been  committed  in  the  county  where 
the  indictment  was  laid  and  tried." 

This  is  the  evidence,  by  which  Mr.  Wickham  fears  we  cad 
abundantly  prove  the  guilt  o(  his  client,  and  hence  his  anxiety^ 
hence  the  greatest  exertions  of  his  eloquence  £bid  talents  to  ex- 
clude this  testimony. 

If  gentlemen  contend,  that  sufficient  proof  of  the  overt  act  has 
not  yet  been  produced  and  that  therefore  we  have  no  right  to 
introduce  corroborative  evidence  and  that  the  court  ought  to 
judge  whether  the  overt  act  be  proved;  I  am  sure  this  court  will 
not  undertake  to  decide  whether  the  evidence  amount  to  a-piD^ 
of  the  overt  act  and  to  decide  on  the  weight  of  evidence  and 
thereby  usurp  the  rights  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  jury, 

Thei^  is  so  evident  an  impropriety  in  the  court  deciding  on 
die  competency  of  the  evidence  to  establish  an  overt  act,  that  I 
shoidd  suppose  it  would  be  barely  sufficient  to  mention  it  to  be 
convinced  of  it.  But  though  I  think  the  point  so  clear,  and  though 
I  have  already  detained  the  court  too  long,  I  hope  to  be  excused 
for  introducing  one  or  two  authorities,  which  seem  to  be  con<^ 
elusive,  if  indeed  any  authority  be  necessary  in  so  plain  a  case. 
I  will  read  a  few  sentences  from  Eaafs  Crown  Law^  pa^e  66, 67, 
.to  shew  that  this  is  a  question  proper  for  the  jury  alone  to  de- 
cide, and  that  it  is  a  question  of  fact  which  cannot  regularly  be 
taken  from  them:  ^  It  must  in  general  be  difficult,  in  the  incep- 
tion of  intestine  troubles,  to  fix  the  period  when  opposition  to  the 
established  governmentishaU  be  said  to  wear  the  formidable  ap- 
pearance of  insurrection,  and  to  constitute,  what  in  the  terms  of 
the  act,  is  called  a  levying  war  against  the  king. 

**  It  is  strictly^  therefore,  a  question  of  fact  ^  to  he  tried  by  the 
jwrys  wider  all  the  eircumstances;'^  and  in  support  of  his  opinion, 
he  refers  to  Hade,  Foster,  the  State  Trials  and  Salkeld. 

This  doctrine  is  also  supported  by  the  opinion  of  judge  Ire- 
dell, in  Frief^  trials  poge  175,  f*  It  w  tiQt  for  the  court  to  say 
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"whether  there  was  a  treasonable  intention  or  acty  as  charged  in 
the  indictment;  that  is  for  the  jury  to  determine;  we  have  only  to 
state  the  laws,  we  therefore  should  have  no  right  to  give  our  opi- 
nion upon  it."  "  A  jury  must  give  a  verdict  upon  all  the  evidence 
collectively;  if  the  evidence  is  admitted,  then  the  jury  is  bound 
to  respect  the  vfeight  of  it;  the  competency  of  that  evidence  is  for 
the  court  to  decide,  but  the  jury  must  estimate  its  weight^ 

These  authorities  appear  to  me  to  establish  this  point  conclu- 
sively; if  any  thing  be  necessary  to  be  superadded,  I  refer  to  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  heretofore  declared,  as  I  understood  it: 
\that  "  the  levying  of  war  is  ayict"  which  roust  be  decided  by  a 
jury.  If  it  be  a  question  compounded  of  fact  and  law,  it  ought  also 
to  be  decided  by  the  jury. 

According  to  the  lawsof  England  if  they. are  to  be  considered 
as  in  force  in  this  country,  according  to  the  common  law  if  the 
common  law  have  any  force  here,  or  according  to  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  this  indictment  has  been  properly  preferred 
against*  the  prisoner.  I  trust  that  epough  has  been  said  tp  shew, 
that  we  have  disproved  the  two  points,  attempted  to  be  esta- 
blished by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution;  atid  that  the  overt  act 
eommitteid  on  Blannerhassett's  island  will  justify  you  in  permit- 
ting  us  to  bring  forward  all  the  rest  of  our  evidence. 

The  court  then  adjourned  till  to-morow. 

^  •  Tuesday,  August  25th,  1807- 

Mr.  Wirt  then  addressed  the  court  thus: 

It  is  my  duty  to  proceed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  in 
opposing  this  motion.  But  I  should  not  deem  it  my  duty  to  op- 
pose it,  if  it  were  founded  on  correct  principles.  I  stand  here  with 
the  same  independence  of  action,  which  belongs  to  the  attorney 
of  the  United  States;  and  as  he  would  certainly  relinquish  the 
prosecution  the  moment  h^  became  convinced  of  its  injustice,  so 
also  most  certainly  would  1.  The  humanity  and  jusdqe  of  this 
nation  would  revolt  at  the  idea  of  a  prosecution,  pushed  on  against 
a  life,  which  stood  protected  by  the  laws;  but  whether  they  would 
or  not,  I  would  not  plant  a  thorn,  to  rankle  for  life  in  my  heart, 
by  opening  my  lips  in  support  of  a.  prosecution  which  I  felt  and 
believed  to  be  unjust.  But  believing,  as  I  do,  that  this  mdtion  vs 
not  founded  in  justice,  that  it  is  a  mere  ^anceuvre  to  obstruct  the 
inquiry,  to  turn  it  from  the  proper  course,  to  wrest  the  trial  of 
the  facts  from  the  proper  tribunal,  the  jury,  and  embarrass  the 
court  with  a  responsibility  which  it  ought  not  to  feel^  1  hold  it  my 
duty  to  proceed  for  the  sake  of  the  court,  for  the  .sake  of  vindi*' 
eating  the  trial  by  jury,  now  sought  to  be  violated,  for  the.  sake 
of  fuU  and  ample  justice  in  this  particular  case,  for  the  sake  of  the 
future  peace,  union  and  independence  of  these  states,  I  feel  ic  VKf 
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bounden  duty  to  proceed;  in  doing  which,  I  beg  that  the  prifioiier 
and  his  counsel  will  recollect  the  extreme  difficulty  erf  clothing 
my  argument  in  terms  which  may  be  congenial*  with  their  feel- 
ings. The  gendemen  appear  to  me  to  feel  a  very  extraordinary, 
and  unreasonable  degree  of  sensibility  on  this  occasion.  They 
seem  to  forget  the  nature  oPthe  charge  and  tliat  we  are  the  pro- 
secutors* We  do  not  stand  here  to  pronounce  a  panegyric  on  the 
prisoner,  but  to  urge  on  him  the  crime  of  tresison  against  his 
country.  When  we  speak  of  treason*,  we  must  cdU  it  treason* 
When  we  speak  of  a  traitor,  we  must  call  hirti  a  traitor.  When  we 
speak  of  a  plot  to  dismember  the  union,  to  undermine  the  liber- 
tics  of  a  great  portion  of  the  people  of  this  country  and  subject 
them  to  a  usurper  and  a  despot,  we  are  obliged  to  use  the  terms 
which  convey  those  ideas.  Why  then  are  gerrtletnen  so  sensitive? 
Why  on  these  occasions,  so  necessarS^,  so  unavoidable,  do.  they 
shrink  back  with  som.uch  agony  of  nerve,  as  if  instead  of  a  hah 
of  justice,  we  wer6  in  a  drawingroom  with  colonel  Burr,  and 
were  barbarously  violating  towards  him  every  principle  of  de- 
corum and  humanity? 

Mr*  Wickham  has  indeed  invited  us  t6  consider  the  subject 
abstractedly;  knd  we  have  been  told,  that  it  is  expected  to  be  so 
considered;  but  sir,*  if  this  were*^racticable,  would  there  be  no 
danger  in  it?  Would  there  be  no  danger,  while  we  were. mooting 
points,  pursuing  ingenious,  hypotheses,  chasing  elementary,  prin- 
ciples over  the  wide  extended  plains  and  Alpine  heights  of  ab- 
stracted law,  that  we  should  lose  sight  of  the  great  question 
before  the  court?  This  may  suit  the  purposes  of  the  couiiserfor 
the  prisoner;  but  h  does  not  therefore  necessarily  suit  the  pur- 
poses of  truth  and  justice.  It  will  be  proper^  when  we  have 
derived  a  principle  from  law  br  argument,  that  we  should  bring 
it  to  the  case  before  the  court,  in  order  to  test  its  application  and 
its  practical  truth.  In  doing  which*  we  are  driven  into  the  nature 
of  the  case,  and  must  speak  of  it  as  we  find  it.  But  besides,  the 
gendemen  have  themselves  rendered  this  totally  abstracted  argu- 
ment completely  impossible,  fdr  one  of  their  positions  is,  that 
there  is  no  overt  act  proven  ^t  all.  Now,  that  an  overt  act  con- 
sists of  fact  and  intention  has  been  so  of^en  repeated  here,  that 
It  has  a  fair  tide  to  justice  VaughanV  epithet  of  a  "  decantatum.** 
In  speaking  then  of  this  overt  act,  we  are  compelled  to  inquire, 
not  merely  into  the  fact  of  the  assemblage,  but  the  intention  of 
It,  in  doing  which  we  must  examine  and  develop  the  whole  pro- 
ject of  the  prisoner.  It  is  obvious  therefore,  that  an  abstract  ex- 
amination of  this  point  canhot  be  made;  and  since  the  gendemen 
drive  us  into  the  examination,  they  caxmot  complain,  if  without 
any  softening  of  lights  or  deepening  of  >hades,  we  exhibit  the 
picture  in  its  true  and  natural  state. 

This  ipotion  is  a  bold  and  original  stroke 'in  the  noUe  science 
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of  defence^  It  marks  the  genius  and  hand  of  a  master.  For  it 
gives  to  the  prisoner  every  possibly  advantage,  while  it  gives  him 
the  full  benefit  of  his  legal  defence:  the  sole  defence  which  he 
would  be  able  to  make  to  the  jury,  if  the  evidence  were  all  intro>- 
duced  before  them.  It  cuts  off  from  the  prosecution  all  that  evi- 
dence which  goes  to  connect  the  prisoner  with  the  assemblage  on 
the  island,  to  explain  the  destination  and  objects  of  the  assem- 
blage, and  to  stamp  beyond  controversy  the  character  of  treason 
upon  it.  CoQnect  this  motion  with  that  which  was  made  the 
other  day  to  compel  us  to  begin  With  the  proof  of  the  overt  act, 
in  which  from  their  zeal  gentlemen  were  .equally  sanguine,  and 
observe  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  success  in  both  mo- 
tions. We  should  have  been  reduced  to  the  single  fact,  the  indi- 
vidual fact,  of  the  assemblage  on  the  island,  without  any  of  the 
evidence  which  explains*  the  intention  and  object  of  that  assem- 
blage* Thus  gendemen  would  have  cut  off  all  the  evidence^  which 
carries  up  the  plot  sdmost  to  its  conception,  which  at  all  events 
describes  the  first  potior  which  quickened  it  into  life  and  follows 
its  progress  until  it  attained  such  strength  and  .mjiturity  as  to 
sthrow  the  whole  western  cbuntr}'  into  consternation.  Thus  of  ^he 
world  of  evidence  which  we  have,  we  should  have  been  reduced 
to  the  speck^  the  atom  which  relates  to  BIannerh;|ssett's  island. 
General  Eaton's  deposition  (hitherto  so  much  and  so  jusdy  revered 
as  to  its  subject)  standing  by  itself  would  have  been  without  the 
powerful  fortification  derived  from  the  corroborative  evidence  of 
.commodore  Truxtun  and  the  still  stronger  and  most  extraordinary 
coincidence  of  the  Morgans.  -Standing  alone,  gendemen  would 
have  sull  proceeded  to  speak  of  that  affidavit,  as  they  have  here- 
tofore done:  not  declaring  that  what  general  Eaton  had  sworn, 
was  not  the  truth,  but  that  it  was  d  most  marvclkus  story  I  Vimost 
wonderful  tale!  and  thus  would  they  have  continued  to  seek,  in 
the  bold  and  wild  extravagance  of  the  project  itself,  an  argument 
against  its  existence  and  a  refuge  fh)m  puUic  indignation.  But 
that  refuge  is  taken  away.  General  Eaton's  narration  stands  con- 
firmed beyond  the  possibility  of'  rational  doubt.  But  I  ask  what 
inference  is  to  bd  drawn  from  these  repeated  attempts  to  stifle  the 
prosecution  and  smothei  the  evidence?  If  the  views  of  the  pri- 
soner were,  as  they  have  been  so  often  represented  by  one  of  his 
counsel,  highly  honourable  to  himself  and  glorious  to  his  country^ 
why  n^t  permit  the  evidence  to  disclose  these  views?  Accused 
as  he  is  of  high  treason  he  would  certainly  stand  acquitted,  not 
only  in  reason  and  justice,  but. by  the  maxims  of  the  most 
squeamish  modesty,  in  shewing  us  by  evidence  all  this  honour 
and  this  glory  which  his  scheme  conufined.  No  sir,  it  is  not 
squeamish  modesty;  it  is  no  fastidious  delicacy  thaj^  prompts 
these  repeated  efforts  to  keep  back  the  evidence;  it  is  apprehen- 
sion; it  is  alarm;  it  is  fear;  or  rather  it  is.  the  certainttf  that  the 
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evidence  wheiMver  it  shall  come  forward  will  fix  the  charge;  and 
if  such  shall  appear  to  the  court  to  be  the  motive  of  this  motion, 
your  Honours,  I  well  know,  will  not  be  disposed  to  sacrifice  public 
justice,  committed  to  your  charge,  by  aiding  this  stratagem  to 
elode  the  sentence  of  the  law,  you  will  yield  to  the  mo,tion  no  far- 
ther than  the  rigour  of  legal  rules  shall  imperiouslv  constrain  you* 
I  shall  proceed  now  to  examine  t)ie  merits  of  tne  motion  itself 
and  to  answer  the  argument  of  the  gendeman  (Mr.  Wickham) 
who  opened  it.  I  will  treat  that  genUeman  with  candour.  If  I 
misrc^present  him,  it  yriW  not  be  intentionally.  I  will  not  follow 
the  example  which  he  has  set  me  on  a  very  recent  occasion.  I 
wiQ  not  complain  of  flowers  and  graces  where  none  exist.  I  will 
not  like  him,,  in  reply  to  an  argument  as^  naked  as  a  sleeping 
Venus,  but-certainly  not  half  so  beautiful,  complain  of  the  pamfiu 
necessity  I  am  under,  in  the  weakness  and  decrepitude  of  logical 
vigour,  of  lifting  first  this-  flounce  and  thea  that  furbelow,  before 
lean  readithe  wished  for  point  of  attack.  I  keep  no  flounces' or 
furbelows  ready  manufactured  and  hung  up  for  use  in  the  mU- 
lenery  of  my  fancy,  and  if  I  did,  1  think  I  should  not  be*  so  in- 
discreedy  impatient  to  get  rid  of  my  wares,  as  to  put  them  off  on 
improper,  occasions.  I  cannot  promise- to  interest  you  by  any 
classical  and  elegant  allusions  to  the  pure  pages  of  Tristram 
Shandy.  I  cannot  give  you  a  squib  or  a  r9cket  in  every  period* 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  thought  these  flashes  of  wit  (if 
they  deserve  that  name)  I  have  always  thought  these  meteors  of 
the  brain  which  spring  up  with  such  exuberant  abundance  in 
the  'speeches  of  that  gentleman,  which  plav  on  each  side  of  the 
path  of  reason  or  sporting  across  it  with  fantastic  motion  decoy 
the  mind  from  the  true  point  in  debate,  no  better  evidence  of  the 
soundness  of  the  argument  with  which  they  are  connected,  nor, 
give  me  leave  to  add,  the  vigour  of  the  brain  from  which  they 
spring,  than  those  vapours  which  start  from  our  marshes  and 
blaze  with  a  momentary'  combustion,  and  which  floating  on  the 
undulations  of  the  atmosphere  beguile  the  traveller  into  bogs 
and  brambles,  .are  evidences  of  the  fineness  and  solidity  of  the 
earth  from  which  they  proceed.  I  willfendeavour'to  meet  the 
gentleman's  propositions  in  th^ir  full  force  and  to  answer  them 
fairly.  I  .will  not,  as  I  am  advancing  towards  them  with,  my 
mind's  eye,  measure  (he  height,  breadth  and  power  of  the  pro- 
position, if  £  find  it  beyond  my  strength,  halve  itj  if  still  be- 
yond my  strength,  quarter  it;  if  still  necessary,  subdivide.it  into 
eighths;  and  when  by  this  process  I  have  reduced  it  to  the  pro- 
per standard,  take  one  of  these  sections  and  toss  it  with  an  air  of 
elephantine  strength  and  superiority.  If  I  find  myself  capable  of 
condiicting,  by  a  fair  course  of  reasoning,  any  one  of  his  propo- 
sidons  to.  an  absurd  conclusion,  I  will  not  begin  by  stating  that 
absurd  conclusion,  a^  the  proposition  itself  which  I  am  going  (o 
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endounter.'  I  will  -not^  in  commenting  on  the  gentleman's  autho**^, 
ritied,  thank  the  gentleman  with  sarcastic  politeness  for  iiuro- 
ducing  them,  declare  that  they  conclude  directly  againjt  him,  read 
just  so  much  of  the  authority  as  serves  the  purpose  of  that  de* 
claration,  omitting  that  which  contains  the  true  point  of  the  case 
which  m£^kes  against  me;  nor  if  forced  hy  a  direct  call  to  read 
that  part  also,  will  I  content  myself  by  running  over  it  as  rapidly 
and  inarticulately  as  I  can,  throw  down  the  book  with  a  theatrical 
air  and  exclaim,  *^  just  as  I  said,''  when  I  know  it  is  just  as  I 
had  not  said.  I  know  that  by  adopting  these  arts,  I  might  raise  a 
laugh  at  t^he  gentleman's  expense;  but  I  should  be  very  little 
pleased  with  myself,  if  I  were, capable  of  enjoying  a  laugh  pro- 
cured by  such  means.  .1  knpw  too,  that  by  adopting  sxxoh  arts, 
there  will  always  be  tiiose  standing  around  us,  who  have  not 
comprehended  the  whole  merits  of  the  legal  discussion,  widi 
whom  I  might  shake  the  character  of  the  gende man's  science 
and  judgment  as  a  lawyer.  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  capable  of 
such  a  wish,  and  I  had  hoped  that  the  gentleman  himself  felt  so 
strongly  that  proud,  that  high,  aspiring  and  ennobling  magnani- 
mity, whiph  I  had  been  told  conscious  talents  rarely  fail  to  in- 
spire, that  he  would  have  disdained  a  poor  and'ileeting  triumph 
gained  by, means  like  these. 

I  proceed  now  to'answer  the  several  points  of  his  argument,  so 
,  far  as  they  could  be  'collected  from  the  general  course  of  his 
speech.  I  say  so  far  as  they  could  be  collected;  for  the  gendeman, 
although  requested  t)efore  he  began,  refused  to  .reduce  his  mo- 
tion to  writing.  It  suited  better  his  partisan  sU'le  of  warfare  to 
be  perfectly  at  large;  to  change  his  ground  as  often  as  he  pleased; 
on  the  plains  of  Monmouth  to-day,  at  the  Eutaw  Springs  to- 
morrow. He  will  not  censure  me  therefore,  if  I  have  not  been 
correct  in  gathering  hi^  points  from  a  desultoxy  discourse  of  four 
or  five  hours'  length,  as  it  would  not  have  been  wonderful  if  I  had 
misunderstood  him.  I  trust  therefore  that  I  have  been  correct^ 
it  was  my  intention  to  be  so;  for  I  can  neither  ^ee  pleasure  nor 
interest,  in  misrepresenting  any  gendeman;  and  I  now,  beg  the 
court  and  the  gendeman,  if  he  will  vouchsafe  it,  to  set  me  right 
if  I  have  niisconceived  him. 

I  understood  him,  then  sir,  to  resist  the  introduction  of  farther 
evidence  under  this  indictment,  by  ^making  four  propositions: 

1.  Because  Aaj;on  Burr  not  being  on  the  island  at  the  time 
of  the  assemblage' cannot  be  a  printipal  in  the  treason  according 
to  the  constitutional  definition  or  the  laws  of  England. 

S.  Because  the  indictment  must  be  proved  as  laid;  and  as  the 
indictment  charges  the  prisoner  with  levying  war  with  an  assem- 
blage on  the  island,  no  evidence  to  charge  him  with  that  act  by 
relation  is  relevant  to  this  indictment. 

3.  Because  if  he  be  a  principal  in  the  treason  at  all,  he  is  a 
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principal  iiythe  second  degree;  and  his  spoilt  being  of  that  kind 
which  is  termed  derivative,  no  parol  evidence  can  be  let  in  to 
charge  him,  until  we  shall  stkcvr  a  record  of  the  conviction  of  the. 
principals  in  the  first  degree* 

4.  Because  no  evidence  is  releyant-to  connect  the  prisoner  with  ^ 
others  and  thus  to  make  him  a  traitor  by  relation,  until  we  sha^ 
previously  shew  an  act  of  treason  in  these  others^  and  the  assem- 
blage on  the  island  was  not  ah  act  of  treason. 

I  beg^  leave  to  take  up  these  propositions  in  succession  and  to 
give  them  those  aAawers  which  to  my  mind  are  satisfactory.  Let 
us  examine  the  first;  it  is  because  Aaron  Burr,  not  being  present 

on  the^  island  at  the  time  of  thb  assemblage,  cannot  be  a  principal 

in  the 'treason,  within  the  constitutional  definition  or  the  laws  of 
England. 

In  many  of  the  gentleman^s  general  propositions,  I  perfectly 
accord  widi  him:  as  that  the  constitution  was  intended  to  guard 
against  the  calamities  to  which  Montesquieu  rtfcrs^  when  he 
speaks  ;of  the  victims  of  treason;  that  the  constitution  intended 
to  guard  against  arbitrary  and  constructive  treasons;  that  the 
principles  of  sotmd  reason  and  hberty  require  their  exclusion;  and 
that  ti^e  constimtion  is  to  be  interpreted  by  tfie  rules  of  reason  and 
moral  right.  I  fear  however  that  I  shall  find  it  difficult  to  accom- 
modate both  the  gentlemep  who  have  spoken  in  support  of  the 
motion  and  to  reconcile  sonie  of  the  positions  of  JMr;  Randolph  to 
the  rules  of  Mr.  Wickham;  for  while  the  one  tells  us,  to  interpret 
the  constitution  by  sound  reason,  the  .other  exclaims,  ^^  save  us 
from  the  deductions  of  common  sense."  What  rule  then  shall  I 
adopt  f  A  kind  of  reason  which  is  not  common  sense  might  iii'* 
deed  please'both  the  gendemeo;  but  as  that  is  a  species  of  reason 
of  which  I  have  no  very  distinct  conception,  I  hope  the  gentle- 
men will  excuse  me  for  not  employing  it.  Let  us  return  to  Mr. 
Wickham. 

Having  read  to  us  the  constitutional  definition  of.  treason  and 
given  us  the- rule  by  which  it  was  to  be  interpreted,  it  was  natural 
to  expect,  that  be  woidd  have  proceeded:  directly  to  apply  that 
rule  to  the  definition  and  give  us  the  result*  But  while  we  were  . 
expecting  this,  even  while  we  have  our  eyes  on  the  gentleman, 
he  vanishes  like  a  spirit  f;rom  American  ground,  and  we  see  him 
no  more  uptil  we  see  him  in  England,  resurging  by  a  kind  of 
intellectual  magic  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  complain- 
ing most  dolefully  of  my  lord  Coke's  bowels.  Before  we  follow 
him  m  this  excursion,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire,  what  it  was  thnt 
mduced  him  to  leave  the  regular  tract  of  bis  argument.  I  will 
tell  you  what  it  was.  It  wa$9  sir,  the  decision  of  the  supreme 
court,  in  the  case  of  Bollman  and  Swartwout.  It  was  the  judicial 
exposition  of  the  constitution  by  the  highest  court  in  the  nation, 
upon  the  very  point  wltich  the  gentleman  was  considering,  which 
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made  him  take  this  flight  to  England;  because  it  st^ed  him  in 
the  face  and  contradicted  his  position.  Sir,  if  the  gentleman  had 
.believed  this  decision  to  be  favourable  to  him,  wc  should  have 
heard  of  it  in  the  beginning  of  his  argument,  for  the  path  ol' 
inquiry,  in  which  -he  was,  led  him  directly  to  it.  Interpreting  the 
American  constitution,  he  woidd  have  preferred  no  authority  to 
that  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  country.  Yes  sir,  he  would  have 
immediately  Seized  this  decision  with  avidity.  He  would  have  set 
it, before  you  in  every  possible  Ught.  He  would. haye  illustrated 
it.  He  would  have  adorned  it.  You^would  have  seen  it  under  the 
action  of  his  genius  appear  with  all  the  varying  grandeur  of  our 
mountains  in  the  morning  sun.  He  would  not  have  relinquished  it 
for  the  common  law,  nor  have  deserted  a  rock  so  broad  and  solid, 
to  walk  upon  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  But  he  kn^w  that  this 
decision  closed  against  htm  completely  the  very  point  which  he 
was  labouring.  Hen^e  it  was,  that  the  decision  was  kept  so  sedu- 
lously out  of  view,  until  from  the  exploded  materials  of  the  com- 
mon law,  he  thought  he  had  reared  a  Gothic  edifice  so  huge  and 
so  dark,  as  quite  to  overshadow  and  eclipse  it.  Let  us  brinc^  it 
from  this  obscurity  into  the  face  of  day.  We  Who  are  seekmg 
truth  and  not  victory;  whether  rJS^^  ^^  wrong,  have  no  reason  to 
turn  our-eyes  from  any  source  of  light  which  presents  itself,  and 
least  of  all  from  a  source  so  high  and  so  respectable  a^  the  deci- 
sion of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  The  inquiry  is, 
whether  presence  at  the  overt  act  be  necessary  to  make  a  man  a 
traitor?  The  gendemen.say,  that  it  is  necessary;  that  he  cannot 
be  a  principal  in  the  treason,  without  actual  presence.  What  says 
the  supreme  court,  in  the  case  of  BoUman  ai)d  Swartwout?  *^  It 
19  not  the  intention  of  the  court  to  say,  that  no  individual  can 
be  guilty  of  this  crime,  who  has  not  appeared  in  arms  against 
his  country;  on  the  contrary,  if  war  be  actually  levied,  tbat  is,  if 
a  body  of  men  be  assembled,  for  the  purpose  of  eflecting  by  force 
a  treasonable  purpose,  all  those  who  perform  any  part,  however 
minute,  or  however  remote  from  the  scene  of  action^  vnd  who  are 
actually  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy,  are  to  be  considered  as 
traitors.'' 

Here  then  we  find  the  cqurt  so  far  from  roquiring  presence, 
that  it  expressly  declares,  that  however  remote  the  accused 
may  have  been  from  the  scene  Of  the  treasonable  assemblage, 

'  he* IS  still  involved  in  the  guilt  of  that  assemblage;  his  being 
leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy  was  sufficient  to  make  the  act 
his  own.  The  supreme  court  being  of  that  opinion  proceeded  to 
an  elaborate  examination  of  the  evidence  to  ascertain  whether 

*  Aere  had  been  a  tarasonable  assemblage.  It  looked  to  the  depo- 
titions  of  general  £aton  and  general  Wilkinson,  the  ciphered  let- 
ter, the  declaration  of  Swartwout  that  Burr  was  levying  an  armed 
body  of  seven  thousand  men;  and  it  looked  to  these  paru  of  the 
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evidence  expreufy  for  the  {»uirpose  of  discovering,  whether  it  were 
probable  that  Burr  had  actually  brought  these  men  together;  not 
whether  BoUman  and  Swartwout  were  present  at  any  such  assem^ 
blage*  It  knew  that  if  any  such  s^ssemblage  had  taken  place, 
BoUman  and  Swartwout  must  have  been  at  that  time* at  the  city 
of  Orleans  or  on  their  way  thither;  indt^ed  the  whole  reasoning 
of  the  court  proceeded  on  the  fact,  ^s  admitted,  of  the  prisoner's 
absence.  Why  .then  the  laborious  investigation  which  the  court 
makes  as  to  the  probability  of  Burr  having  brought  his  men  or  any 
part  of  them  together,  unless  the  guilt  of  that  assemblage  were  to 
be  imputed  to  BoUman  and  ISwartwout^  If  their  absence  were  suf- 
ficient to  excuse  them,  that  fact  was  admitted,  and  the  inquiry 
would  have  been  a  very  short  one.  But  the  court  having  pre- 
viously d$;cided,  that  the  fact  of  presence  or  absence  was  unim- 
portant; that  it  made  no  odds  how  far  distant  the  accused  might 
be  from  the  tireasonable  assemblage;  it  became  the  unavoidable 
duty  of  the  court,  to 'proceed  to  the  inquiry,  whether  any  such 
assemblage  had  taken  place;  and  if  the  evidence  had  manifested 
that  fact  \o  its  satisfaction,  it  is  clear,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
that  court,  the  prisoners  would  have  been  as  deeply  involved  in 
the  guilt  of  that  assemblage,  a3  any  of  those  who  actually  com- 
posed it. 

The  counsel  knew, 'that  their  first  point  was  met  directly  by 
the  counter  authority  of  the  supreme  coim.  They  have  impliedly, 
if  not  expresdy  admitted  it;  hei^pe  they  have  been  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  taking  the  bold  and  difiicult  ground,  that  the  passage 
which  l  have  read  is  extrajudicial,  a  mere  obiter  dictum.  They 
have  said  this,  but  they  have  not  attempted  to  shew  it. 

Give  me  lesive  to  shew  that  they  arc  mistaken;  that  it  is  not  an 
obiter  dictum;  that  it  is  not  extrajudicial;  but  that  it  is  a  direct 
adjudication  of  a  point  immediately  before  the  court.  What  were 
the  questions  before  the  court? -The  tourt  made  no  formal  division 
of  this -subgect,  but  these  questions  are  necessarily  and  irresist- 
ibly involved  m  it.  it  must  first  be  observed  thai  the  arrest  of 
BoUman  and  Swartwout  at  New-Orleans,  and  the  fact  that  they 
had  not  been  present  at  any  assemblage  of  the  traitors  in  arms, 
were  notorious  and  admitted.  The  case  then  presented  to  the 
court  three  distinct  questions.  1.  Has  Aaron  Burr  committed 
treason,  or  has  he  been  engaged  or  leagued  in  any  treasonable 
coD8pira(^?  2.  Were  BoUman  and  Swartwout  connected  with 
him?  3.  Could  they  be  guilty  6f  treason,  without  being  actually 
present?  Now  if  the  court  had  b^en  satisfied,  that  there  had  been 
an  overt  act,  and  that  these  men  were  leagued  in  the  conspiracy 
^hich  produced  it,  stiU  it  would  have  remained  a  distinct  and 
substantlre  question^  whether  their  absence  from  the  overt  act, 
and  their  having  no  immediate  hand  in  it,  did  not  discharge  them 
from  the  constitutional  guilt  of  levying  war;  for  though  leagued 
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in  the  conspiracy,  %nd  although  there  imght  have  been  an  overt 
act,  these  nien  would  have  been  innocent,  if  presence  at  the 
6vert  act  were  necessary  to  make  them  guilty.  The  question  then 
<rf  presence  or  absence  .waa,  a  question  really  presented  by  the 
case  of  Bollmaii  and  Swartwout^  It  was. one  important  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  case,  and  t^e  court  thinking  it  do  did  consider  and 
decide  it,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  principle  contended  for  on 
the  other  side.  A  plain  mto  wopld  imagine,  that  when  the  su- 
preme court  had  taken  up  and  decided  the  ca^e,  its  decision 
would  form  a  precedent  on  the  subject^  and  having  that  authority 
on  my  side,  I  should  suppt>6e,  that  I  might  safely  dismiss  ^the' 
gentleijj^an^s  first  pq^nt.  But  Mr.  Randolph  seems  to  think  it 
very  doubtful,  whether  you.6ught  to  be  bound  by  that  authority, 
ana  that  you  must  be  very  much  embarrassed  to  have.to  decide 
it,  even  admitting  it*  t6  be  a  regular  judicial  determination  of  this 
question;  for  he  made  a  very  pathetic  and  affecting  apostrophe  to 
the  situation  in  which  you  would  be  placed,  if  you  differed  from 
this  opinion  of  the  supreme  court. 

I  see  no  difficulty  in  the  case,  if  our  laws  are  to  be  uniform. 
How  can  thq*  inferior  court  control  the  decisions  of  the  superior 
court?  You  are  but  a  branch  of  the  supreme  coUrt.  If  you  sir, 
sitting  as  a  circuit  court,  have  a  right  to  disregard  the  rule  de* 
cided  by  the  supreme  court  and  adopt  a  different  rule,  every 
other  inferior  court  has-  an  equal  right  to  do  the  same;  so  that 
there  will  be  as  many  various  rules  as  to  treason  as  there  are 
courts;  and  the  result  might  be  and  certainly  would  be,  that  what 
would  be  treason  in  one  circuit  would  not  be  treason  in  another; 
and  a  man  might  be  hung  in  Pennsylvania  for  an  act  against 
the  United  States,  in  which  he  would  be  held  perfectly  innocent 
in  Virginia.'  Thus  treason  against  the  United  States  would  stil  ^ 
be  unsettled  and  fluctuating,  and  the  object  of  the  constitution 
in  defining  it  would  be  disappointed  and  defeated;  whereas  a 
.principle  of  law,'  solemnly  adjudged  by  the  supreme  court,  be- 
comes; I  apprehend,  the  law  of  the  land;  and  all  the  inferior 
courts  are  compulsorily  bound  by  it.  To  say  that  they  are  not, 
is  to  disorganize. the  whole  judiciary  system,  to  confound  the 
distinctions  and  grades  of  the'  courts,  to  banish  all  certaiifty  and 
stability  from  the  law,  and  to  destroy  all  uniformity  of  decision. 
I  trust  that  we  ai-e  not  prepared  to  rush  into  this  wild  disorder 
and  confusion,  but  that  we  shall  temperately  and  regularly  con- 
form to  the  decrees  of  that  pdrerit  court,  of  which  this  is  a  mere 
branch,  until  those  decrees  shall  be  changed  by  the  same  high  au- 
thority which  created  them. 

But  for  a  moment  let  us  relinquish  that  decision,  and  putting 
it  aside,  let  us  indulge  the  gentleman  with  the  inquiry,  whether 
that  4ecision  be  in  conformity  with  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  laws  of  Epgland.  In  interpreting  the  constitutix>n 
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let  us  M»ply  to  it  the  geatleaian>  own  |Hnn<ap!e8:  the  rules  of  rear 
son  and  moral  right.  The  question  to  be  thus  determined  is,  whe- 
ther a  nwi  who  is  absent  may  not  be  guilty  as  if  he  were  acUially 

That  a  law  should  be  so  construed  »s  to  advance  the  remedy 
and  renresa  the  mischief  is  not  more  a  rule  of  common  law,  than 
a  principle  of  reaww;  it  applies  to  penal  as  weU  as  to  remedi^ 
laws.  So  also  the  maxim  of  the  common  law,  that  a  law  as  weU 
as  a  covenant  should  be  so  construed  that  its  object  may  rather 
prevaU  than  pensh,  i»  one  of  the  pkinest  dictates  of  common 
sense.   Apply  these  principles  to  the  constitution.  Gentkmcn 
havft  said,  that  its  object  was  to  prevent  die  people  from  bemg 
harassed  by  arbitrary  and  cOTistructive  treason.   But  its  object, 
I  presume,  was  not  to  declare  that  there  was  no  such  crime.   It 
certaiidy  did  not  mean  to  encourage  treason.   It  meant  to  recog- 
nise the  existence  of  the  crime  and  provide  for  its  punishment. 
The  liberties  of  the  people,  which  required  that  the  offence 
should  be  defined  circumscribed  and  limited,^required  also  that 
it  should  be  certainly  and  adequately  punished.    The  framers  ot 
the  constitution,  informed  by  *e  examples  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
sad  foreseeing  that  the  liberties  of  this  repubUc  might  one  day 
or  other  be  seized  by  the  daring  ambition  of  some  domestic 
usurper,  have  given  pecuUar  importance  and  solemnity  to  the 
crimT  by  ingrafting  it  upon  die   constitution.    But  they  have 
Le  thfa  in  vain,  if  the  construction  contended  for,  on  die  other 
side,  is  to  prevail.   If  it  require  actual  presence  at  the  scene  ot 
Sr^emblage  to  involve  a  man  in  the  guilt  of  treason,  how  easy 
Witt  it  be  for  die  principal  traHor  to  avoid  diis  gudt  and  escape 
;SiJi,i^nt  forever?    He  may  go  into  d^f** '^'1  S"5aT 
Se  to  another.  He  may  secretly  wander,  hke  a  demon  of  dark- 
ness, from  one  end  of  die  continent  to  the  other. 
^e  may  enter  into  die  confidence  of  the  simple  and  unsus- 
neSne?He  may  pour  his  poison  into  the  minds  of  diose  who 
were  Sfore  inn<Lnt.  He  may  seduce  diem  into  a  love  of  his 
^1^,  offer  Aem  advantages,  pretend  diat  h.s  measures  are 
/Crable  and  benefici^  connect  diem  « .»>»  Pl°»,„^°i  "f£ 
^m  to  his  glory.  He  may  prepare  die  whole  mechanism  of  Ac 
SSndous  Ld  destructive  engine  and  put  it  m  n"0"o°-.  L«^*  *^ 
^Ttedone  by  his  agents.  He  may  dien  go  a  hundred  miles  from 
r^^ne  of  acSon.*  Let  him  ke^p  himself  only  f^n  the  «ene 
^^assemblajte  and  the  immediate  spot  of  batdc»  and  he  is 
^L£,n^?aT  whUe  those  whom  he  has  deluded  are  to  suffer 
STSTo&toS  Who  «then.ostguiltvof^diUa-«»^,d« 
Sot  ^  deluded  instruments  or  the  artful  and  ambmous  nnm 
?S^^d  and  misled  them?   There  is  no  comi>arison  be- 

J^erS^ilt  and  tiieirs,  and  yet  you  ««=««  ""Kl^les  of 
«uL  they^  to  suffer  death!  Is  this  accordmg  to  the  rules  ot 

,     Vol.  II.  I 
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reason?   Is  this  moral  right?  U  this  a  me^n  of  preventing  triea- 

son?  Or  rather,  is  it  not  in  truth  a  direct  in\  itaitioji,  to  it?  Sir,  it 
is  obvious,  that  neither  reason  nor  moral  rights  require  actual 
presence  at  the  overt  act  to  constitute  the  crime  of  treason*  Put 
this  case  to  any  common  man,  whether  the  absence  of  a  corrupter 
should  exempt  him  from  punishment  for  the  crime,  which  he 
has  excited  his  deluded  agents  to  commit;  and  he  will  instantly^ 
tell  you,  that  he  deserves  infinitely  more  severe  punishment  than 
his  misguided  instruments.  There  is  a  moral  sense,  much  more 
unerring  in  questions  of  this  sdrt,  than  the  frigid  deductions  of 
jurists  or  philosophers;  and  no  man  of  a  sound  mind  and  heart 
can  doubt  for  a  moment  between  tne  comparative  guiltof  Aaron 
Burr  (the  prime  mover  of  the  whole  mischief)  and  of  the  poor 
men  on  Blannerliassett's  island,  who  called  themselves  Burr's 
men.  In  the  case  of  murder,  who  is  the  most  guilty,  the  ignorant 
deluded  perpetrator  or  the  abominable  instigator?  The. decision 
of  the  supreme  court,  sir,  is  so  far  from  being  impracticable  pn 
the  ground  of  reason  and  moral  right,  that  it  is  supported  by 
their  most  obvious  and  palpable  dictates.  ^  (j'lve  to  the  constitu- 
tion the  construction  contended  for  on  the  odier  side,  and  you 
might  as  well  expunge  the  crime  from  your  criminal  code;  nay 
you  had  better  do  it,  for  by  this  construction  you  hold  oul  the 
lure  of  impunity  to  the  most  dangerous  men  in  the  community, 
men  of  ambition  and  talents,  while  you  loose  the  vengeance  ot 
the  law  on  the  comparatively  innocent.  If  treason  ought  to  be 
repressed,  I  ask  you,  who  is  the  most  dangerous  and  the  most 
likely  to  commit  it?  The  mere  instrument  who  applies  the  force, 
or  the  daring  aspiring  elevated  genius  who  devises  the  whole  plot, 
but  acts  behijnd  the  scenes?  . 

Permit  me  now  to  bring  Mr.  Wickham  to  England.  Sir,  the 
decision  of  the  supreme  court  is  equally  supported  by  the  law  of  • 
England.  I  understand  him  as  saying,  that  no  qian  can  be  guilty 
of  treason,  as  a  principal,  who  is  not  guilty  of  the  overt  act.  Per- 
mit me  to  examine  the  Sd  Institute^  page  9.  Lprd  Coke,  com. 
menting  on  those  words  of  the  statute  of  Edward,  which  make 
our  constitutional  definition  qf  treason,  says,  "  if  many  conspire 
to  levy  war,  and  some  of  them  do  levy  the  same,  according  to  tljie 
conspiracy,  this  is  high  treason  in  a//,  for  in  treason  all  are  prin* 
cipaU^  and  war  is  levied.'^ 

In  page  16,  he  says,  "  that  although  the  statute  of  JSfory, 
which  made  counterfeiting  the  privy  signet  or  sign  manual,  high 
treason,  says  nothing  of  aiders  or  consenters,  yet  they  are  within 
the  purview  of  the  statute,  for  there  be  no  accessories  in  high 
treason."  So  also  in  page  21,  he  says,  "  in  high  treason  there 
are  no  accessories^  but  aii  are  principals;  and  therefore,  whatever 
act  or  consent  will  make  a  man  accessory  to  a  felony,  before  the 
.act  done,  will  make  a  principal  in  high  treason."  So  also  in 
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page  138,  he  says,  that  ^'  it  is  a  sure  rule  in  law,  that  in  cdta 
pr^tione  nulhis  potest  esse  accessor ius^  sed  principalis  solum* 
modoi^  and  in  illustration  of  the  rule,  he  piits  this  case,  ^^  if  any 
xnan  commit  high  treasoi^  and  thereby  becometh  a  traitor,  if  any 
other  man,  knowing  him  to  be  a  traitor,  doth  receive,  comfort  and 
aid  him,  he  is  guilty  of  treason,  for  that  there  be  no  accessory  in 
treason* 

The  gendemen,  indeed,  admit  that  according  to*  Coke's  au« 
thority,  their  client  though  absent  might  be  a  principal  in  the  act 
of  treason.  But  Coke  they  say  had  'no  bowels;  that  he  was  hard* 
hearted,  unrelenting,  cruel  and  bloodthirsty;  that  his  cruelty  was 
so  great,  that  it  misled  his  understanding;,  that  on  criminal  law 
he  is  not  to  be  respected.  Coke  however  docs  not  state  the  po- 
sitions which  I  have  read  on  his  own  authority,  on  the  contrary 
he  cites  in  the  margin  the  authorities  on  which  he  bottoms  them; 
and  most  ancient  and  respectable  authorities  they  are. 

But  to  gratify  them,  let  us  put  Coke  aside;  what  will  they  say 
to  lord  Hale?  Did  any  angry  and  savage  passions  agitate  his  bo- 
som or  darken  the  horizon  of  his  understanding  on  criminal 
law?  O  no  sir,  no  spot  ever  soiled  the  holy  ermine  of  Tiis  o$ce; 
mild,  patient,  benevolent;  halcyon  peace  in  his  breast,  wi^h  a  mind 
beamfing  the  effulgence  of  noon-day  and  with  a  seraph's  soul,  he 
sat  on  die  bench  like  a  descended  god!  Yet  that  judge  has  laid 
down  the  doctrine  for  which  I  contend,  in  terms  as  distinct  and 
emi^atic  as  thbse  of  lord  Coke.  In  1  Hale^  214,  "  But  if  many 
conspire  to  counterfeit,  or  counsel  or  abet  it,  and  one  of  them 
A>th  the  fact  upon  that  counselling  or  conspiracy,  it  is  treason  in 
all,  and  they  may  be  all  indicted  for  counterfeiting  generally, 
wiUiin  this  statute,  for  in  such  case  in  treason  all  are  principals." 
The  same  docti-ine  is  in  effedt  laid  down  xn  pages  323,  328,  339. 
In  the  €rst  of  which  {p.  323)  it  is  stated,  in  addition  to  the 
other  doctrine,  that  «  regularly  in  a  new  treason,  the  aiding  and 
comforting  of  the  traitors,  knowing  them  to  be  such,  mfakes  a 
man  guilty  of  treason;"  and  in  page  613,  the  doctrine  is  laid  down 
generally  arid  in  very  explicit  terms:  '*  In  the  highest  capital 
offence,  namely  high  treason,  there  are  no  accessories  neither 
before  nor  after,  for  all  consenters,  aiders,  abettors  and  knowing 
receivers  and  eonlfortcrs  of  traitors  are  all  principals  as  hath 
been  said."  .  ^  ^ 

Hawkins  and  Foster  support  the  same  doctrine.  1  Hatvk.  ch. 
17,  sec.  39.  "  Also  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  he,  who  by 
command  or  persuasion  induces  another  to  commit  treason,  is 
himself  a  traitor  (for  without  question,  by  such  means,  he  would 
be  accessory  to  a  felony)^,  and  it,  is  an  uncontroverted  rule, 
diat  whatever  will  make  a  man  an  accessory  in  itrlony  will  make 
him  a  pi;incipal  in  treason."  [See  same  doctrine  in  his  %d  voU 
chap.  29,  sec*  2,  quoted  in  the  first  volume.] 
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Foster ^paf^  3^1,  says,  that>^  it  is  well  known-,  that  in  thelan« 
guage  of  the  law  there  are  no  accessories  in  treason,  all  are  prin* 
cipaW  ^^  Every  instance  of  incitement,.aid  or  protection,  which 
in  the  case  of  felony  will  render  a  m^  an  accessory  before  or 
after  the  fact,  in  the  case  of  high  treason,  whether  it  be  treason 
at  common  law  or  by  statute,  will  make  him.  a  principal  in  the 
treason,  unless  the  case  be  otherwise  provided  for  by  the  statute 
creating  the*  same,  &c«'' 

It  is  true  that  judge  Tucker  has  very  elaborately  discussed 
this  subject  and  combated  the  doctrine  tiiat  allure  principals.  I 
admit  the  truth  of  all  the  encomiums  which  the  counsel  for  the 
defendant  have  pronounced  upon  that  gentleman.-  He  has  all  the 
illumination  of  mind  and  all  die  virtues  of  the  heart,  which  diose 
gentlemen,  with  the  view  of  enhancing,  the  weight  of  his  autho* 
rity,  have  been  pleased  to  ascribe  to  him.  What,  they  have  said 
of  him  from  policy,  I  can  say  of  him  from  my  heart,  fori  know 
it  to.be  true.  Yet  give  me  kave  sir,  very  briefly  to  examine  his 
argument  upon  this  subject.  His  bbject  is*  to  prove,  that  the  po« 
sition,  that  ^^  in  high  treason,  aU  are  principsds,"  is  not  law  in 
England.  The  mode  which  he'^  adopts  to  prove  his  point  is  thisi*' 
He  collates  all  the  authorities  which  have  supported  this  doc- 
trine, and  tracing  it  up  with  patient  and  laborious  perseverance, 
with  the  view  "  peter efantes^^  he  finds  the  first  ^ing  in  die 
reign  of  Henry  6th.  That  case  is  reported  in  the  year-book, 
1  Hen.  6,  5.  s^nd  is  very  nearly  as  stated  by  Mr.  Tucker  from 
Stanford.  It  is  the  case  of  a  man,  who  broke  prison  and  let  out 
traitors.  Stanford  says  it  was  adjudged  petit  treason;  the  year- 
books merely  say  that  he  w^  drawn  and  hanged.  A  sentence  in 
those  days,  when  the  notions  and  punishment  of  treason  -(not- 
withstanding the  statute  of  Edward)  remained  still  unsetded,  is 
no  very  unequivocal  proof  that  his  crime  was  petit  treason. 

..Ml-.  Tucker  thinks  this  case  not  correctly  reported,  and  that 
the  grounds  of  the  judgment  seem  not  well  understood.  It  may 
be  easily  understood,  diere  being  but  a  fevt  short  lines.  It  is  to 
be  recollected,  however,  that  these  year-books,  as  we  are  told  by 
Blackstone,  serve  as  indices  to  the  records  in  the  several  offices 
in  Westminster.  Then  Coke,  Hale,  Hawkins,  Foster  and  aU 
those  who  have  relied  on  this  case,  as  establishing  the  doctrine  in 
question,  guided  by  the  marginal  reference  in  the  year*book,  had 
it  in  their  power  to  examine  the  wh<4e  original  record  in  the 
case  and  thereby  to  understand  die  entire  grounds  on  which 
that  case  proceeded.  From  their  great  industry  and  prodigiotts 
research,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tluit  they  did  so,  and  that  they 
have  therefore  stated  the  principles  of  diis  case  correcdy*  This 
case  therefore  does  not  warrant  his  -deductions.  Chief  justice 
Hussey,  in  the  Zd.  Henry  7th,  about  six  years  after  the  fim  de* 
cision,  and  consequendy  with  much  better  means  of  understand- 
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log  its  nature,  extetit  and  bouodsiHes,  thim  We  can  posseas)  refers 
to  it  as  aaaerting  the  doctrine  that  in  treason  there  are  no  acce3« 
soricSy  bat  all  'are  principals.  Nor^is  it  to  be  believed  that  this 
doctrine  originated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  6tfa«  The  earliest  re- 
ported case,  indeed,  which  has  come  dpwa  to  us,  occurred  in  the 
first  year  of  that  reign.  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  man- 
ner of  die  report,  which  marks  it  sis  a  case  of  the  first  impression; 
on  the  Gontrar}',  the  sentence  seems  to  hiive  been  a  thing  of 
course;  md  the  judges  of  that  day  appear,  in  the  language  of 
Blackstone,  to  be  merely  pronouncing  the  immemorial  custom 
of  the  land.  It  was  the  business  of  those  judges  to  have  decided 
the  law,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  have  given  die  law  generally,  as 
tiic^  beKeved  it  to  exist;  nor  is  it  to  be  presumed  that  they  intro- 
doeed  the  principle  into  the  English  law^  but  that  acting  on  the 
eoHiBion'  law  of  England,  they  pronounced  sentence  contbrmably 
to  it*  The  learned  and  laborious  Hawkins,  speaking  no  doubt 
after  the  most  profound  and  extensive  research,  declares  in  a 
passage  before  tited,  that  it  seems  to  have  been  never  doubted, 
that  in  tr^tfon  all  are  principals;  and  most  certainly  from  a  very 
eariy  period  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present  day,  the  doc- 
trine has  not  been  questioned  in  England.  After  such  a  lapse  of 
years  and  centuries,  after  such  full  and  perfect  consent  and  con* 
currence  mnong  all  the  judges  and  writers  of  England,  it  would 
be  bold  in  us  to  say,  that  this  is  not  the  law  of  England.  And  after 
afl,  the  learned  judge  Tucker  resu  the  fabric  of  his  reasoning 
on  the  ground  of  the  imperfection  of  the  first  report:  an  obstacle, 
which  however  insuperable  to  him,  was  easily  to  be  Burmounted 
by  those  great  men  who  had  access  to  the  original  record;  and 
who  having  that  access  have  affirmed,  that  the  case  justified  the 
doctrine  which  they  advance.  Let  me  conclude  my  remarks  on 
judge  Tucker,  by  observing,  that  however  sincerely  I  revere 
him,  yet  certainly  when  the  question  is,  ^  What  is  the  law  of 
Eaf^and?''  it  cannbt  be  considered  as  disrespectful  to  our  learned 
and  virtuous  countryman  to  prefer  the  authority  of  such  men  as 
Coke,  Hale,  Hawkins  and  Foster,  to  his.  It  is  on  the  authority 
of  these  distinguished  men,  that  I  shall  rest  my  conclusion,  that 
the  c^inion  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  is  in  har- 
OMMiy  with  the  English  law. 

Bat  we  are  told  that  all  this  is  elementary  nnd  theoretic,  and 
we  are  not  to  regard  sueb  men  a6  I  have  just  mentioned,  but  that 
there  are  no  practical  decisions  in  support  of  the  principle,  ex- 
cept of  some  few  judges  unworthy  of  respect.  Suppose  this  were 
so,  wqiild  you  not  be  contented  with  the  authority  of  Goke, 
Hafe,  Hawkins  and  FoUteri  Would  you  require  higher  authority 
for  the  law  of  England  than  their  namesf  I  believe  no  court 
wouM  say  diat  better  authority  could*  be  produced*  Would  a 
case  £pom  the  year4x)oks  or  State  Trials  be  preferred?  Certainly 
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not.  I'he  three  ca^es,  lioweyer,  from  the  year-bdoks,  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  6th  and  7th,  an  which  judge  Tucker  comments,  are  ad- 
judged cases  which  avow  the  principle.  Iti  addition  to  this,  he 
refers  (in  the  margin)  to  several  cases  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
3d,  which  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine,  but  wiiich  it  is  pre- 
sumable, from  his  learning  and  accura<^^  are  properly  cited  in 
support  of  his  doctrine.  \ 

The  gentleman  (Mr.  Wickham)  says,  that  the  books  only 
shew  two  cases  of  accessories  before  the  fact  having  being  ad- 
judged guilty  as  principals,  but  he  admits  that  there  are  seVeral 
cases  of  accessories  after  the,  fact  ^being  so  adjudged;  and  he 
seem^  to  be  apprehensive  that  we  shall  reason  from  these  latter 
eases,  to  the  case  of  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is'important,  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  gentleman,  uninten- 
tionally no  doubt,  has  inverted  the  order  of  guilt  in  this  case.  I 
apprehend  that  no  case,  cah  be  found  which  will  dhew,  that  acces- 
sories -after  the  fact  are  as  criminal  as  those  before  the  feet.  It 
was  for  a  long  time  doubted  in  England,  whether  accessories 
after  the  fact  were  principals;  but  it  was  never  doubted  that  ac- 
cessories before  the  fact  were  principialsl  This  We  are  expressly 
told  by  Hawkins,  in  his  2d  vofume^  ch,  '29,  see*  3d..  "  It  was 
formerly  a  question;  whether  the  same  receipt  of  an  offender, 
which  will  make  the  receiver  an  accessory  after  the  fact  in  case 
of  felony^  will  make  him  a  principal  in  high  treason,  as  it  seems 
to  be  settled  at  this  day,  ^hat  it  will,"  and  this  doctrine  is  certainly 
correct.  In  reason  the  accessory  before  the  fact,  he  who  pro- 
cures the  act  or  assists  in  bringing  it  about,  is  certainly  much 
more  guilty  than  the  accessory  aftir  the  fact,  who  having  no 
previous  knowledge  of  the  fact,  much  less  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality in  brmging  it  about,  merely  receives  and  comforts  the 
man  whb  has  <lone  it.  It  is  therefore  supported  by  the  highest 
authority,  as  well  as  by  reason,  that  the  accessories  after  the  fact 
were  not  as  guilty  as  those  before  the  fact;  and  wer^  we  to  rea-*- 
?on  as  the  gendeman  apprehends,  we  should  reason  very  correctly 
from  the  weaker  to  the  stronger  principle.  I  think  however,  I 
shall  shew  by  and  by  that  thes<s  accessorial  doctrines  have  xio- 
thing  to  do  with  the  cdse  at  bar.  The  gentleman  next  read  the 
case  of  sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton's  suflPerings,  as  they  are  pre- 
sented as-a  Gorgon's  head  by  judge  Tucker,  not  as  an  illustration 
of  the  law,  but  by  way  of  exciting  our  hontor  against  a  corrupt 
judge.  We  do  not  rely  upon  the  authority  of  that  case.  What 
can  be  the  motives  which  the  gendeman  had  in  view,  in  reading 
this  case  with  a  countenance  and  cadence  of  such  peculiar  pathos^ 
Was  it  to  excite  ouv  sympathies,  under  the  hope  that  our  appre- 
liensions  and  feelings  when  otice  set  afloat  might  for  the  ^ant 
of  some  other  living  object  be  graciously  transferred  to  his  client? 

It  was  with  the  same  view,  I  presume,  thM;  the  gentleman 
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gitvetis'ther  pathetic  and  affecting  story  of  \sidy  Lisle,  as  it  is 
touched  b]^  the  elegant,  thaste  and  delicate  pencil  of  Hume*  It 
was  with  the  sam^  views,  also,  that  he  recited  from  the  same 
author,  the  deep,  perfidious  and'blo6dy  horrors  of  a  Kirk  and  a 
jefferies*  Sensible  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  virtues  of  his 
client  or  in  this  cause  to  interest  us,  he  borrowed  the  sufferings 
and  the  virtues  of  a  Throgihorton  and  a  lady  Lisle,  to  inlist  our 
aSecticMfts.  and  set  our  b^rts  a  bleeding,  hoping  that  our  pity  thus 
excited  might  be  transferred  and  attached  to  his  client*  I  hope 
that  we  fed  as  much  horror  at  the  infernal  depravity  of  judge 
Bromley  and  the  sanguinary  and  execrable  tyranny  of  judge 
Jefferies  as  they  or  any  other  gentlemen  can  feel.  But  these 
cases  do  not  apply  to  merciful  and  immaculate  judges.  We  cannot 
think  it  very  eomplitpentary  or  respectful  to  this  court,  to  adduce 
such  cases.  They  seem  to  be  held  up  in  terrorem^  from  an  appre- 
hension that  their  authority  would  be  admitted  here,  but  we  ap- 
prehend no  such  consequence  - 
But  he  says  that  since  the  revdiutionof  1688,  the  Briti^deci- 
•  sions  have  leaned  the  other  way  and  go  to  §hew,  that  accessorial 
acts  do  not  make  a  principal  in  treason.  How  is  this  conclusion 
obtained?  By  any  adjudged  case?  No.  By  any  obiier  dictum  of  a 
judge?  No.  How  then  does  the  gentleman  support  the  idea  of 
this  change  in  the  English  law?  He  has  draw^the  reference  from 
the  impunity  of  those  who  aidied  the  pretender,  who  fought  his 
battles  or  aided  him  in  his  flight]^  This  is  a  new  way  of  settling 
legal  principles.  Sir,  this  was  the  mere  policy  of  the  house  of 
Hanover.  The.  pretensions  of  the  Stuarts  had  divided  the  British 
nation.  Their  adherents  were  many  and  zealous.  Their  preten- 
sions were  crushed  in  battle.  Two  courses  were  open  to  the- 
reigning  naK>narch:  either  by  clemency  and  forbearance,  to  assuage 
the  animosity  of  his  enemies  and  brace  his  throne  with  the  af- 
fections of  his  people^  or  (o  pursue  his  enemies  with  vengeance, 
to  drive  them  to  desperation^  to  disgust  his  friends  by  needless 
and  wanton  cruelty,  and  to  unsettle  and  float  his  throne  ib  the 
hkx>d  of  his  subjects.  He  chose  the  former  course;  and  because 
either  from  magnanimity  or  policy  ot*  both,  he  spared  them,  he 
supposes  that  the  law  of  treason  was  changed,  and  that  they  coufd 
not  be  punished.  To  prevent  this  inference,  according  to  the  rea- 
soning of  the  gentleman,  it  was  necessary  to  have  beheaded  or 
hnqg  up  every  human  being  who  even  aided  the  unfortunate 
Charles  in  his  flight.  Mr.  Wickham  has  mentioned  Miss  Mac- 
donald;  and  he  would  have  the  monarch  to  have  hazarded 
the  indignation  and  revolt  of  a  generous  people,  by  seizing  that 
beautiful  and  romantic  enthusiast,  Flora  Macdbnald,  and  drag- 
ffng  her  from  her  native  mountains  in  the  isle  of  Sky  to  a  prison 
and  to  death!  The  truth  is,  as  we  are  told  by  doctor  Johnson  in 
his  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  that  this  step,  impolitic  as  it  was,  never- 
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theless.wfts  hazaided,  though  W'parti^ilty.  She  wasv  carried  tb 
LondcHi,  but,  together  with  M*Cleod  who  had  aid^d  in  the  same 
flight,  was  'dismissed  'on  the*  prete3rt  of  the  want  of  evidence. 
But  certainljr  the  forbearance  of  the  house  af  Hanover  to  punish 
under  an  QXisting  law  is  no  argument  of  the  change  of  that  law* 
^Unable  to  sustain  this  novel  idea  that  the  law  of  treason  has  been 
changed  since  the  revolution,  either  by  adjvdicathn  or  dictumy  he 
endeavours  to  support  it  by  inference,  and  next  infers. from  the 
form  of  the  indictment  in  Foster^  page  J  to  6,  that  presence  at 
the  overt  act  is^ indispensable  to  the  treason  ^f  levying  w«r.r  That 
iivdictment  lays  two  overt  acts  of  the  treason,  first,.the  general 
overt  act  of  asseoftblihg  with  an  armed  multitudie  and  levying 
war;  secondly,  the  entering  and  talcing  th^  town  and  castle  of 
Carlisle.  From  the*  special  nature  of  which  last  overt  act^  the  gen*- 
tieman  deduces  the  conclusion,  that  tlie  first  was  not  sufficient, 
ahd  that  the  laet  must  necessarily  have  been  proven  to  sustain 
the  iiyiictment.  But  is  it  any  where  decided  that  this  lasr  overt 
act  w#B  necessary?  In-  lt>rd  Balmeribo's  cas^,  10  State  Trials^ 
605,  also  cited  by  Mr.  Wickham,  where  the  indictment  wa^  pre-* 
ciscly  that  in  Poster,  it  is  argued  by  the  counsel  for  th*  Croww, 
and  .admitted  by  the  court,  in  effect,  that  the  proof  of  the  second 
overt  act  was  unnecessary;  that  it  was  immaterial  whether 
the  evidence  shewed  hinrto  have  entered  arid  taken  the  town  of 
Carlisle  or  not;  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  first  overt 
act  of  levying  wan  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  the  specification  of 
entering  and  taking  the  town  of  Carlisle  was  unnecessary  9ind 
superfluous,  and  that  no  inference  can  be  fairly  drawn.from  the 
insertionof  it  in  the  indictment.  But  it  is  strange  that  the  gende- 
•  man  should  attempt  to  draw,  from  the  rfiereform  of  this  indictment 
in  Foster,  the  conclusion  ihat  the  law  of  England  was  changed  and 
t^at  an  accessorial  act  would  no  longer  nlake  a  principal  in  treason, 
when  Fo&ter  himself  lays  down  the  reverse  of  this  principle,  in  the 
passage  which  I  have  before  cited,  and  declares  that  all  who  are 
leagued  in  the  conspiracy  to  levy  war  are  guilty  of  the  levying; 
without  admitting  any  distinction,  whedier  absent  or  present,  or 
%vhether  the  war  have  been  levied  by  a  few  or  by  all.  The  same 
remark  applies  equally  to  the  foference  attempted  to  be  drawn 
from  the  cases  of  Deacon  and  Wedderbnm,  reported  by  the  same 
author. 

I  xhink,  sir,  that  the  doctrine  is  now  sufficiently  established  that, 
according  to  the  English  law  or  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  eiqx>unded  by  the  rules  of  feason  and  moral  right  or 
by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  every  one  who  bears 
a^mrt  in  any  conspiracy  to  cximmit  treason,  if  any  overt  act  have 
been  committed,  is  guilty  of  treason;  and  consequently,  that  the 
prisoner's  presence  on  Blannerhassett's  island,  at  the  Ume  of  the 
overt  act,  was  not  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  his  guih;  and 


theref<m,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  gentleman's  first  objection, 
to  prohibit  the  introduction  oi  further  proo£ 

But  the  gentleman,  after  having  gone  far  through  a  wilderness 
of  investigation  in  England,  has  come  back  to  the  United  Siates. 
He^  has  taken  some  positions  which  are  not  controverted,  but 
which  prove  nothing.  Being  now  on  the  general  doctrine  of  prin- 
cipal and  acce^sory^  as  they  tsxist  at  common  law,  I  will  foUow 
the  gentleman  through  the  whole  range  of  his  remarks  on  the 
subject.  He  said  that  accessories  are  the  mere  creatures  of  the 
common  law;  hence,  said  he,  when  a  statute  is  made  in  affirm- 
ance of  commcm  law  or  in  aid  of  it,  all  common  law  consequences 
kUow.  As  when  a  statute  is  merely  declaratory  of  a  common  law 
fekmy,  whether  the  statute  say  any  thing  about  accessories  or 
not,  they  are  embraced  by  it,  because  they  existed  in  the  oflFence 
at  common  law;  but  where  die  statute  creates  a  new  felony,  not 
known  at  common  law,  as  the  statute  of  Henr>'  8th,  making  piracy 
a  felony,  accessories  are  not  comprehended  by  it.  Upon  this 
g^tHinchrork  he  has  built  the  argument,  that  as  we  have  no  com- 
mon law,  the  constitution  and  act  of  congress  which  define  trea- 
son stand  alone;  and  as  they  merely  embrace  those  who  actually 
levy  war  and  are  therefore  the  principals,  those  who  procure  or 
are  otherwise  accessory  to  it  are  iiot  comprehended;  and  hence 
he  concludes,  that  the  prisoner  who  merely  brought  about  this 
treason  fay  procurement  is  not  within  the  constitution  and  act  of 
congress.  This  ailment  is  perfecdy  characteristic  of  the  inge- 
nuity and  subdety  of  the  mind  which  produced  it.  But  let  us 
examine  and  try  the  strength  of  it.  The  most  remarkable  feature 
of  it  is,  that  the  whole  of  it  is  an  emanation  of  that  common  law^ 
upon  whose  nonexistence  in  this  country,  he  founds  his, conclu- 
sion. His  premises  are  laid  in  the  common  law,  and  he  derives 
firom  the  common  law  rule  of  interpreting  the  British  statutes,  a 
principle  which  he  applies  to  the  interpretation  of  our  constitu- 
tion, and  which  gives  him  his  result,  only  upon  the  postulatum 
that  there  is  no  common  law  in  the  United  States.  But  let  us 
waive  this  objection  and  examine  his  premises  themselves. 

First,  Is  it  true  that  a  statute,  made  in  affirmance  of  common 
law  or  in  aid  of  it,  carries  along  with  it  all  common  law  conse- 
quences? The  book  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  does  not  prove 
it.  10  State  Triak,  436t,  which  he  cited  as  authority,  without 
producing  it,  is  merely  the  argument  of  Hume  Campbell,  one  of 
the  counsel  in  the  cause,  and  against  whom  that  cause  was  deter- 
mined. He  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  crown  in  the  prosecu- 
tion against  M^Daniel  and  others,  and  the  persons  accused  were 
acquitted.  I  believe,  sir,  it  is  not  usual  for  a  gentleman  citing  an 
author,  in  support  of  his  doctrine,  to  report  the  argument  of  cotfn- 
sel  as  the  opinion  of  the  court.  But,  admitting  that  the  dictum  of 
Hume  Campbell  were  authority,  he  does  not  state  the  doctrine 
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which  he  is  eited  to  support;  he  says  merely,  that  "  if  a  statute 
speak  of  matters  known  at  common  law,  it  must  as  to  that  matter 
be  construed  and  extended  according  to  the  common  law."  In 
support  of  his  position,  Hume  Campbell  cites  Caie  Littleton 
381,  Hobart  96,  and  6  Modern  142.  Of  these  three  authorities 
Mr.  Wickfaam  selected  Hobart,  as  auxiliary  to  the  State  Trials. 
Hobart  b  an  ancient  book,  not  frequendy  found  is  modern  libra- 
ries; he  is  not  in  mine;  and  from  the  abrupt  ntanner  in  which  this 
motion  has  been  started  upon  us,  and  the  extent  of  legal  ground 
which  it  covers,  I  have  not  had  rime  to  hunt  for  that  author 
through  the  town.  Whether  he  support  even  Hume  Campbell 
himself  or  not,  I  am  therefore  unable  to  say.  I  shall  -suggesf 
a  reason  presently,  to  render  it  probable  that  he  does  not.  The 
other  two  authorities  to  which  he  refers  do  not  support  him. 
Coke  Littleton  has  nothing  like  it.  He  gives  indeed,  in  the  page 
referred  to,  three  Vules  for  the  construing  of  statutes:  as  first,  that 
one  part  is  to  be  expounded  by  another;  second,  that  the  words 
of  an  act  of  parliament  must  be  taken  in  a  lawful  and  rightful 
sense;  and  thirdly,  that  construction  must  he  made  of  a  statute^  in 
suppression  of  the  mischief  and  advancement  of  the  remedy^  et  qui 
haret  in  litera^  hteret  in  cortice.  This  is  all  he  says  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  all  this  We  have  nothing  which  resembles  Mr.  Hume 
Campbell's  position.  The  other  authority  to  which  he  refers, 
6  Mod.  143,  it  is  remarkable,  is  also  the  argument  of  counsel, 
sergeant  Pengelly.  This  learned  sergeant  asserts,  indeed,  a  prin- 
ciple which  r  believe  to  be  true;  but  it  is  one  much  more  restrict- 
ed and  materially  variant  from  that  of  Hume  Campbell,  and  of 
course  still  more  variant  from  that  of  Mr.  Wickham.  Speaking 
of  the  phrase  **  arrest  of  judgment^  which  had  been  cited  in  a 
statute  of  William  the  Sd,  as  being  a  phrase  known  to  the  com- 
mon law,  he  says,  ^  when  an  act  of  parliament  makes  use  of  such 
a  term  generally,  it  shall  receive  the  same  sense  that  the  common 
law  takes  it  in,  and  no  other."  In  support  of  which,  Pengelly 
cites  Hobart  J  97^  98,  the  very  book  and  page  cited  by  Hume 
Campbell  to  support  his  doctrine;  hence,  I  think  it  probable  that 
Hobart  stops  at  the  limits  given  by  Pengelly.  The  result  of  the 
invesrigarion  is,  that  Mr.  Wickham's  broad  principle,  that  a  sta- 
tute made  in  aid  or  affirmance  of  the  common  law  carries  with 
it  all  common  law  consequences,  is  reduced  to  this,  that  when  a 
statute  cites  a  common  law  phrase  or  term,  that  phrase  shall  re- 
ceive the  same  sense  or  mteipretation  in  the  statute  which  it  had 
at  common  law:  a  principle  to  which  he  is  very  welcome,  but  which 
will  do  him  no  manner  of  good,  so  that  down  comes  one  of  the 
pillars  which  supported  this  air  drawn  argument. 

But  the  gendeman  takes  another  position,  that  ^  if  a  new  fe- 
lony be  created  by  statute,  no  common  law  consequences  follow*" 
If  the  gentleman  meant  to  say,  that  when  a  statute  created  a 
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Uony,  commoD  law  consequciiGes  did  not  follow,  the  posidon  is 
not  true.  In  support  of  this  doctrine,  the  gendeman  refers  to 
XEkiU?9  Pleas  of  the  Crown^^  354,  tiSS;  and  the  authority  at  first 
view  seems  to  countenance  it,'  but  it  only  requires  to  be  more 
dosely  aud  extensively  examined,  to  perceive  that  the  passage,  in 
the  light  in  which  Mr.  Wickham  understands  it,  is  not  law.  The 
passage  is  this.  ^^  If  a  mau.  be  attainted  of  piracy  before  commis- 
sioners of  oyer  and  terminer,  grounded  upon  the  statute  28  Hen* 
^Cttp.  15,  by  indictment  of  twelve  men  according  to  the  course 
of  the  common  law,  he  forfeits  his  lands  and  goods  by  the  statute 
28  Hen.  8,  cap.  .15;  but  this  works  no  corruption  of  blood,  be* 
cause  it  is  an  o£Fence,  whereof  the  common  law  takes  no  notice, 
and  though  it  be  enacted  they  shall  suffer  and  forfeit  as  in  case 
of  felony,  yet  it  alters  not  the  offence.^'  In  support  of  this.  Hale 
dted  60  Pn  Ci  cap.  49,  page  112,  but  he  adds,  vide  tamen  contra^ 
Co.  IJtm  Mec.  745,  page  391.  The  passage  in  the  latter  audior  is 
thus,  ^^  there  is  also  a  felony  punishable  by  the  civi)  law,  because 
it  is  done  upon  the  high  sea,  as  piracy,  robbery  or  murder, 
whereof  the  compnon  law  did  take  no  notice,  because  it  could 
not  be  tried  by  twelve  men;  if  this  piracy  be  tried  before  the 
k>rd  admiral,  in  the  court  of  the  admiralty,  according  to  the  civil 
law,  and  die  delinquent  there  attainted,  yet  it  shall  work  no  cor*' 
ruption  of  bloody  nor  forfeiture  of  his  lands;  otherwise  h  is^  if  he 
te  attainted  before  commissioners  by  force  of  the  statute  of  28 
Hen.  8."  Hence  it  appears  that  the  common  law  consequences 
of  attainder  depended  on  the  tribunal,  the  form  of  trial,  and  the 
law  under  which  the  pirate  was  tried;  since  if  tried  before  com* 
missioners  und^r  the  statute^  the  common  law  consequence  of 
attainder  did  follow,  although  the  felony  did  not  exist  at  common 
law,  but  was  newly  created  by  sutute.  Haie  himself,  in  page  355 ^ 
qualifies  the  generality  of  his  expressions  in  the  passage  just 
read*  In  the  paragraph  immediately  succeeding,  he  takes  up  the 
firet  branch  of  the  position  just  read  from  Coke:  ^  If  a  man  be 
attainted,  before  the  admiral^  of  treason  or  felony  committed  upon 
the  sea,  kc.  according  to  the  course  of  the  civil  laWy  yet  it  works 
no  corruption  of  blood,  &c  the  manner  of  the  trial  being  according 
to  the  course  of  the  civil  law^  &c.  He  proceeds,  ^*  ij  there  be  an 
attainder  of  treason  or  felony  done  upon  thesea^  upon  this  statute 
of  28  Henry  Bthy  by  jury ^  according  to  the  course  of  the  common 
ten,  it  seems  that  the  judgment  thereupon  works  a  corruption  of 
blood;  because  the  commission  itself  is  under  the  great  seal,  war» 
ranted  by  act  of  parliament,  and  the  trial  is  according  to  the  course 
of  the  common  /aw,  &c."  "And  with  this  agrees  Co.  litt.  sec.  745, 
page  39>;  nay  I  think  farther,  that  if  the  indictment  of  piracy 
before  such  commissioners  upon  the  statute  of  28  Henry  8rA,  be 
formed  as  an  indictment  of  robbery  at  common  law,  viz.  vi  et 
(frmis  etfelonice,  &c.  that  he  might  be  Uicreupop  attainted,  and 
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the  blood  corrupted."  Hence  io  the  opinion  of  Hale  himself,  it 
de{3end€d  upon  the  form  of  die  indictment  and  the  tribunal^  whe- 
ther the  coninion  law  consequence  of  attainder  would  foltar  a 
conviction  for  piracy  on  this  statute.  The  result  is,  that  although 
a  statute  does  create  a  felony  unknown  to  the  common  law,  yet 
cootiinon  law  consequences  may  follow  ^  conviction  upon  it; 
which  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  position  contended  far  by 
Mr.  Wickham.  But  if  this  point  were  conceded  to  die  gentleman 
as  it  relates  to  attainder^  it  would  not  avail  him;  because  in  order 
to  extract  from  the  conpimon  law  the  rule  which  he  applies  to  the 
construction  of  our  consutution  and  act  of  congress,  he  must 
shew,  that  when  a  statute  creates  an  offence  and  is  silent  as  to 
accessories,  no  accessories  are  embraced  by  the  statute.  It  will 
perplex  him  to  do  this.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  the 
subject,  the  doctrine  is  this,  that  when  an  act  of  parliament 
makes  an  offence  and  says  nothing  of  accessories,  they  are  ne- 
vertheless embraced,  although  it  is  true,  that  the  peculiar  word* 
ingof  a  statute  may  prevent  that  consequence.  This  doctrine  is 
supported  by  1  ffale^  613.  *^  It  remains  therefore,  that  the  busi- 
ness of  this  title  of  principal  and  accessory  refers  only  to  felonies, 
whether  by  the  common  law  or  by  act  of  parliament.  As  to  felo- 
nies by  act  of  parliament:  regularly  if  an  act  of  parliament  enacts 
an  offence,  though  it  mentions  nothing'  of  accessories  before  or  after  y 
y^t  irirtually  and  consequentially  those  that  counsel  or  conunand 
the  offence  are  accessories  heforcy  and  those  who  knowingly  re- 
ceive the  offender  are  accessories  after ^  as  in  the  case  of  rape 
made  felony  by  the  statute  of  Westminster,  2  capm  34>.'*  In  page 
614.  ^  Though  generally  an  act  of  parliament  creating  afehny 
renders  consequentially  accessories  before  and  after  within  the 
same  penalty^  yet  the  special  penning  of  the  act  of  parliament  in 
such  cases  sometimes  varies  the  case.  Hence  it  is,  from  the 
special  penning,  that  the  sutute  of  piracy  extends  onty  to  prin- 
cipals.^' In  page  6S2y  he  lays  down  the  same  doctrine  as  in 
other  felonies,  so  in  this,  there  are  or  may  be  accessories  before 
and  after,  for  though  this  be  a  felony  by  act  of  parliament,  that 
speaks  only  of  those  who  commit  the  offence^  yet  consequentially 
gnd  incidentally  accessories  before  anaafUr  are  inchukd^  and  so 
in  every  new  statute^  medting  afehny  without  speaking  ofacces* 
sories  before  or  after ^'^  In  page  644s  Hale  treats  of  the  new  felo- 
nies made  in  the  times  of  H.  4.  H.  5;  H.  e.  £.  4.  The  sta- 
tute of  5  Hen.  4.  6  cap.  4.  was  a  statute  to  prohibit  the  multi- 
plication of  gold  or  silver,  that  is  alohymy.  {Vide  1  Hate^  P.  C. 
644,  and  note  a.]  This  was  an  offence  not  existing  in  any  shape 
at  common  law;  and  existing  never  any  where,  in  truth,  but  in 
imagination.  In  this  page  he  says,  «^  and  although  the  statute 
mentions  not  accessories  before  or  after,  yet  this  statute  making 
Ae  fact  fekmy  doth  consequentially  subject  accessories  btfore  and 
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afier  to  the  penally;  though  this  be  made  a  quart  by  Dyer  88, 
ID  Eden's  case,  yet  it  seems  now  settled^  according  to  the  opinion 
of  my  lord  Coke,  P.  C  cap.  20,  that  there  may  be  accessories  to 
this  new  felony  before  and  after  P 

Here  the  authority  is  conclusive  of  the  point,  that  ahhough 
a  statute  creates  a  new  felony  unknown  to  the  common  law,  and 
ahlioogh  it  says  nothing  about  accessories,  they  are  nevertheless 
comprehended  as  a  necessdry  consequence  or  incident;  so  that 
when  a  statute  introduces  or  makes  a  new  felony  ex  vi  termini j 
the  accessories  follow  as  a  necessary  common  law  consequence. 
There  cm  be  no  case  of  a  principal^  where  the  accessory  does 
not  follow  as  ar  natural  and  inevitable  result,  unless  it  be  excluded 
by  the  specia}  expressions  and  provisions  of  the  statute  creating 
an  offence  or  felony,  which  was  not  so  at  common  law. 

I  refer  you  also,  sir,  to  page  704,  of  the  same  author  where 
the  doctrine  is  refuted,  and  where  on  the  authority  of  sir  Edward 
Coke,  it  is  carried  so  far  as  to  state,  that  when  a  statute  makes  a 
felony,  and  expressly  comprehends  accessories  before  the  fact, 
being  silent  as  to  those  after  it,  yet  notwithstanding  the  maxim, 
**  expreMOumfacit  cessare  tacifum^'*  accessories  after  are  virtually 
included.  liis  words  are,  *^  An  act,  making  any  offence  to  be 
firiony,  though  it  speak  not  of  accessories  before  or  after,  yet  diey 
are  impliedly  contained.  Nay,  though  the  stati^te  make  an  of- 
fence to  be  felony  in  them  that  commit  it,  and  their  counsellors, 
procurers  and  abettors  to  be  felons,  and  speak  nothing  of  acces- 
sories after;  yet  by  the  opinion  of  my  lord  Coke,  receivers  or 
accessories  after  are  also  virtually  implied.^' 

From  this  examination,  two  conclusions  are  fairly  deducible: 

First,  That  when  a  statute  creates  a  new  felony,  unknown  to 
the  common  law,  aldiough  such  statute  says  nothing  about  acces- 
sories to  that  felony,  yet  they  exist  and  are  punishable  under  the 
act. 

Secondly,  That  accessories  are  not  the  mere  creatures  of  the 
common  biw;  they  may  derive  their  existence  from  a  statute 
oolebfi  and  that  by  mere  implication  under  that  statute.  What 
then  becomes  of  ^e  gendeman'a  nice  tissue?  It  breaks  and  va- 
nishes at  the  touch. 

Since  then  accessories  are  not  the  creatures  merely  and  solely 
of  the  common  law,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  common 
law  exist  here  or  not;  accessories  may  nevertheless  exist. 

Since  a  statute  creating  an  offence  impliedly  embraces  acces- 
sories, not  by  the  operation  of  common  law,  but  by  the  reason 
and  nature  of  things,  an  American  statute  may  impliedly  em- 
bmce  accessories,  since  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  existence 
of  the  common  law  in  this  country,  no  American,  I  hope,  will 
doubt  that  reason  and  its  deductions  exist  here. 

The  only  fiiir  inference  from  his  positions  and  autlioriiies  i^, 
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that  if  a  statute  of  the  United  States  were  to  adopt  a  commop 
law  phrase^  in  the  creation  of  ah  offence,  no  common  law  conse- 
quences would  follow,  because  we  have  no  common  law. 

Biit  this  is  a  moot  point>  because  while  the  constitution  and 
act  of  congress  adcJpt  the  word  fr^af^n,  they  define  in  what  it 
shall  consist.  I  see  no  benefit  that  the  gentleman  could  derive 
from  these  positions  if  they  were  admitted.  If  he  meant  to  say, 
that  accessories  are  the  mere  creatures  of  the  common  law,  and 
therefore  cannot  exist  in  this  country  where  there  is  no  common 
law.  I  answer, 

First,  That  if  the  position  were  true,  it  would  not  afiect  this  * 
case,  because  within  the  reason  of  the  doctrine  touching  principal 
and  accessories,  the  part  which  the  prisoner  bore  in  this  trans- 
raction  would  constitute  him  a  principah 

Secondly,  If  his  conduct  were  of  such«i  nature  as  to  make  him 
an  accessory,  I.  hold  that  we  have  a  right  to  look  to  the  common 
law,  to  ascertain  whether  he  h6  not  a  principal  in  this  case. 

First,  I  contend  that  the  part  which  the  prisoner  bore  in  this 
transaction  would  constitute  him  a  principal. 

Gentlemen  say,  that  all  are  accessories  who  ar*e  not  present  at 
the  commission  of  the  offence.  We  on  the  contrary  contend,  that 
even  in  inferior  felonies,  a  man  may  be  a  principal  without  actual 
presence.  Let  us  examine  this  question.  The  law  recognises  a 
legale  as  well  as  an  actual  presence.  Before  I  refer  to  the  books 
to  explain  this  distinction,  I  beg  leave  to  make  one  remark  that  in 
order  to  determine  the  degree  of  proximity  which  should  be 
between  the  principal  and  accessory,  it  is  necessary  to  look  into 
their  acts  and  consider  the  nature  of  the  crime  and  the  extent 
of  the  theatre  which  it  requires  for  its  perpetration.  A  man  may 
be  legally  present,  although  actually  absent;  even  in  felony  legal 
presence  makes  a  man  as  much  a  principal  as  actual  presence. 
I  beg  leave  to  introduce  a  series  of  cases  which  go  to  unfold  and 
establish  this  distinction,  most  of  which  ray  friend  Mr.  Mac  Rae 
has  already  mentioned.  You  will  find  in  the  progress  of  these 
cases,the  sphere  of  legal  presence  perpetually  extending  itself  in 
proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  and  the  extent  of  theatre 
necessary  for  its  commission.  You  will  observe  that  as  the  thea- 
tre widens,  the  scale  of  proximity  is  extended.  The  first  case  is 
in  Hale^  439,  ^^  If  divers  persons  come  to  make  an  affray,  and  are 
of  the  same  party,  and  come  into  the  same  house,  and  one  be 
killed  in  one  of  the  rooms,  those  that  are  of  that  party,  and  that 
came  for  that  purpose,  though  in  other  rooms  of  the  same  house, 
shall  be  said  to  l)e  present.^'  Here  the  house  is  the  theatre,  and 
it  is  required  that  those  who  are  to  be  implicated  as  principals 
shall  be  in  the  other  rooms  of  the  same  house.  The  next  is  the 
case  of  the  lord  Dacre.  [Here  Mr.  Wirt  read  it,  which  see  be- 
fore, quoted  by  Mr.  Mac  Rae.]  Here  as  the  park  was  the  theatre 
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of  die  meditated  crime,  the  scale  of  proximity  is  enlarged,  and  it 
was  enough  diat  the  lord  Dacre  and  his  associates  were  io  the 
same  park,  to  implicate  them  in  the  guilt. 

The  next  is  Pudsey's  case,  which  is  thus  stated  in  t  Hale^ 
534.  ^  Pudsey  and  two  others,  via.  A  and  B  assault  C  to  rob 
him  in  the  highway,  but  C  escapes  by  flight,  and  as  they  were 
assaulting  him,  A  rides  from  Pudsey  and  B,  and  assaults  D,  out 
of  the  view  of  Pudsey  and  B,  and  takes  from  him  a  dagger  by 
robbery,  and  came  back  to  Pudsey  and  B,  and  for  this  Pudsey 
was  indicted  and  convicted  of  robbery,  though  he  assented  not 
to  the  robbeiy  of  D,  neither  was.  it  done  in  his  view,  because 
they  were  all  three  assembled  to  commit  a  robbery;  and  thi^  tak- 
ing-  of  the  dagger  was  in  the  mean  time*" 

Here  as  the  highway  and  the  whole  forest  was  the  scene  of 
action,  a  still  less  degree  of  proximity  was  required  than  in  ei* 
ther  of  the  preceding  cases;  and  indeed  i¥>  lin^it  of  proximity  is 
stated  at  all.  But  this  case  of  Pudsey  is  irresistibly  strong  in  ano- 
ther point  of  view,  and  contains  a  principle  which  covers  the 
case  at  bar  completely.  He  and  his  colleagues  were  leagued  for 
thegeneral  purpose  of  robbing;  they  went  out  upon  this  purpose, 
and  although  Pudsey  was  not  only  absent  at  the  particular  act  of 
robbii^  D,  but  gave  no  assent  to  that  particular  act,  yet  he  was 
involved  in  the  guilt  of  it  and  suffered  accordingly. 

The  same  author,'^a^^  537,  contains  a  case  which  is,'  if  po8si« 
ble,  still  stronger  to  the  same  purpose;  it  is  the  case  of  two  men, 
who  go  out  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  on  the  highway  or  com- 
mitting a  burglar)';  although  one  only  commits  the  offence,  and 
the  other,  so  far  irom  being  present,  is  actually  engaged  in  the 
perpetration  of  a  diffin^nt  offence,  at  a  different  place,  yet  this 
other  is  equally  involved  in  the  offence  committed  by  the  first. 
Hence  it  is  not  actual  presence  which  makes  a  principal  in  fe- 
lony; it  is  nierely  their  going  forth  leagued  in  the  same  general 
design,^  and  their  readiness  to  cooperate  i(tt  effecting  the  com- 
mon purpose.  Suppose  two  men  in  the  county  of  Bedford  or 
Campbell  should  concert  the  murder  of  a  man  who  had  removed 
from  thence  to- this  place,  and  should  set  off  together  to  effect 
that  purpose,  but  that  not  knowing  whether  he  had  fixed  his  re- 
sidence m  Richmond  or  Manchester,  they  should  on  their  arrival 
separate;  one  should  enter  Richmond  and  the  other  Manchester; 
they  both  agree  and  determine  that  he  who  had  the  first  chance 
should  kill  him;  and  they  also  agree  to  returp  together  and  to 
assist  and  protect  each  other.  He  who  enters  Richmond  com- 
mits the  murder.  Would  not  the  other  who  went  into  Manchester 
be  a  principal  in  the  murder?  I'hey  were  both  engaged  in  the 
same  unlawful  design  of  murdering  the  same  individual.  They 
set  off  together  and  intend  to  return  together.  There  was  a  con- 
cert between  them,  and  each  was  ready  to  cooperate  with  the 
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other  in  carrying  this  murderous  design  into  effect.  Here  dieli 
is  a  case  of  a  kgtil  presence,  though  the  person  is  actually  absent, 
involving  him  in  the  guilt  of  actual  presence.  Faster^  349,  350, 
thus  treats  the  subject:  ^*  When  the  law  requires  the  presence  of 
the  accomplice  at  the  perpetration  of- the  fact,  in  order  to  render 
htm  a  principal,  it  doth  not  require  a  strict^  actual^  immediate 
presence^  &c,"  [See  this  quotation  quoted  before.]  The  reason  of 
the  law  is  the  soul  of  the  law.  What  is  the  reason  then  which 
according  to  Foster  constitutes  this  legal  presence?  It  is  thai  the 
cause  is  a  common  cause;  that  each  man  operates  in  his  station 
towards  the  same  common  end;  that  the  part  each  nian  takes 
tends  to  give  countenance,  encouragement  and  protection  to  the 
whole  gang,  and  to  insure  the  success  of  their  whole  enterprise. 
Whoever  in  any  crime  performs  a  part  within  this  descripdon  is 
legally  present  sinda  principal  in  diat  crime.  Foster ^  mpageSSS^. 
354,  after  stating  that  general  resolutions  against  all  opposers, 
whether  explicitly  entered  into,  or  to  be  collected  from  their 
numbers,  arms  or  behaviour  at  the  scene  of  action,  had  always 
been  considered  as  strong  ingredients  in  cases  of  constructive 
presence,  concludes  thus;  ^  In  c^ses  of  homicide,  committed  in 
consequence  of  them,  every  person,  present  in  the  sense  of  the 
law^  when  the  homicide  hath  been  committed,  hath  been  involved 
in  the  guilt  of  him  that  gave  the  mortal  blow.  The  ofences  that 
lord  Dacre  and  Pudsey  stood  charged  with  as  principals  ivere 
committed  far  out  of  their  sight  and  hearing;  and  yet  both  w<jrc 
holden  to  be  present.  It  was  sujfficient^  that  at  the  instant  the 
facts  were  committed^  they  were  of  the  same  party^  and  upon  the 
same  pursuity  9tnd  under  the  same  engagement  and  expectation  of 
mutual  defence  and  support^  with  those  who  did  the  facts.'* 

Let  us  apply  the  reasoning  and  principles  of  those  cases  to  the 
case  of  Aaron  Burr.  In  order  to  do  this  with  propriety,  we  must 
consider  the  nature  of  the  crime  charged  upon  the  prisoner;  the 
theatre  required  for  Its  perpetration,  and  the  various  parts  to  be 
performed  in  promotion  of  the  general  purpose.  We  must  con- 
sider the  diflFcrence  between  treason  and  felony;  that  treason  occu- 
pies a  much  wider  space;  that  if  there  have  been  an  act  of  treason 
in  this  case,  it  may  be  said  to  have  covered  the  United  States; 
and  therefore,  you  will  not  require  the  same  degree  of  pro»mity 
between  the  accessory  and  principal,  as  you  would  in  a  common 
felony.  I  proceed  then  to  make  this  application.  The  chaise  in 
the  indictment  is  treason,  in  levying  war  against  the  United 
S.tates.  The  objects  imputed  to  the  prisoner  are  the  seizure  of 
Orleans  and  the  separation  of  the  states.  IVas  not  Aaron  Burr 
of  the  same  party^  with  the  same  destgny  and  upon  the  same 
pursuit?  Did  he  not  first  create  the  party?  Did  he  not  in&st 
the  men  and  engage  them  in  his  project?  And  did  they  not 
all  call  themselves  his  men?  Were  they  not  oU  under  the  same  ^^ 
agreement  and  expectation  of  mutual  defence  and  support?  Was 
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it  not  a  commosi  cause  with  them?  Did  he  not  place  each  man 
to  operate  at  his  station^  2tt  one  andJhe  .f^me  instant  towards  the 
same  common  end?  Did  not  the  part  which  each  man  took  tend 
to  give  countenance^  encouragement  and  protection  to  the  -ivhole 
gang,  and  to  insure  the  success  of  their  common  enterprise?  Was 
not  the;,  prisoner  within  every  reason  and  principle  assigned  for 
theconstitiitionof/r^/presence,^  and  therefore  a  principal  in  the 
treason?  If  it  be  ui^d  that  the  prisoner  gave  no  express  assent 
to  the  particular  meeting  on  the  island,  it  may  be  answered,  that 
neither  did  Pudsey,  in  thecase^  cited,  assent  to  the  particular  rob* 
bery  of  D  by  A;  but  Pudsey  and  A  had  the  same  common  pur<- 
pose,  which  involved  them  in  the  same  common  guilt.  So  the 
purpose  of  thi^  p/nspner  and  the  men  upon  the  island  w^s  a 
ccMnmon  purpose;  and  therefore  their  guik  is  the  same.  But  an 
error  seems  to  have  arisen  in  considering  the  overt  act  as  the 
treason;  the  overt  act  is  only  ^he  evidence  of  it.  The  moral  guilt 
is  in  the  intention*  The  pVert  act  or  assemblage  on  the  island 
was  not  the  object,  the  end,  the  consnmmation  qf  the  treason;  it 
was  a  mere  transient  effect  of  it,  an  incidental  evolution  of  the 
design.  We-  must  not  therefore  apply  the  doctrines  Just  invest!- 
gated  to  the  act  on  Blannerhassett's  island.  We  must  consider  the 
prisoner's  local. position^  not  in.  reference  to  the  assemblage,  but 
to  the  general  and  grand  object  of  the  treason;  not  in  reference 
to  the  island,  but  to  thegreat  theatre  which  the  treason  required, 
and  on  which  it  was  acting  from  New- York  to  Orleans.  For  the 
object  was  not  Blannerhassett's  isl^n^y  but  the  empire  of  the  west, 
fiarmed  in  the  north;  the  splendid  purpose  of  Seiz^ing  Orleans  and 
rending  the  whole  Union  forcibly  asunden  Thp  whole  country  from 
Beaver  to  New-Orleans  was  the  scope  of  action.  Burr  therefore 
was  not  only  legally  but  actually  present  on  this .  theatre  of  ac* 
tioD.  In  thpse  cases  of  felony  the  proximity  between,  the  acces- 
sories and^principal  actors  was  measured  according  to  what  was 
intended  to  be  done.  Here  the.  object,  was  not  an  island  but  a 
imgtlom;  the  theatre  of  action  was  much  more\extensive,  and 
the  proximity  between  the  parties  engaged  in  it  must  be  propor- 
tionably  enlarged.  The  part  which  tjie  prisoner  took  in  this  trans- 
action is  such  as  in <  the  case  of  felbny  would  make  him  a 
principal  and  not^an  accessory,  as  the  gentlemen  contend;  and 
const  quendy,  according  not  only  to  the  reasoning  of  all  those 
cases,  but  to  their  own  arguments,  the  prisoner  must  be  cousi,- 
dered  as  a  principal  in  the  treason/ 

Secondly,  Let  me  inquire  whether  we  have  not  aright  to  look 
at  the  common  law,  to  shew  that  the  prisoner  is  a  principal.  Let 
us  admit,  for  the  ^ake  of  argument  (what  is  certamly  disproved) 
that  accessories  are  the  mere,  creatures  of  the  common  law;  let 
us  also  admit,  that  our  constitution  and  act  of  ^congress  do  not 
embrace  accessories;  is  it  clpar  tlfot  we  have  no  right  to  resort  to 
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die  cotDmon  law  to  implicate  acceaaotri^l  tnotona?  I  do  not  know 
luyseli*  that  this  inquiry  is  necessary;  nor  do  I  pretend  to  say 
what  may  be  the  redultof  your  reflections' on  the  subject;  it  may 
appe;ar  to  you  necessar)',  and  I  would  leave  no  subject  untouched 
which  the  court  may  consider  as  involved  in  ihe  debate. 

It  would  hot  be  very  bold  in  me  sii^^  to  argue  for  the  ^xistenot 
of  the  common  law  en  mass^y  in  thi^  country.  But  let  it  not  for 
a  moment  be  understood  that  I  mean  to  contend  for  this.il  only 
say  that  it  would  not  be  very  bold  in  me  to  do  this^  and  I  say  so, 
because  a  ms^rity  of;  the  federal  judges,  so  far  as  their  opinions 
have  been  made  known,  have  held  that  opinion.  In  .Worrel's 
case,  cited  Xrom  Dallas,  the  court  was  divided:  judg«  Chisise 
th(9ught  the  co^amon  law  not,  in  force;  judge  Peters  thought 
otherwise.  In  a  subsequent  case,  and  that  a  criminal  one,  I  mean 
the  case  of  Williams^  judge  Ellsworth  held  the  whole  of  the  com- 
mon law  to  be  in  force;  and  judge  Tucl^er  informs.us.  that  judge 
Washington  was  also  of  opinion  that  the  common  l^w  of  Eng- 
land is  in  force  here.  These  s^re  all  the  opinions  of  which  I  have 
heaird.  Having  thus  the  majority  of  the  federal  judges,  as  far  as 
their  opinion^  are  known,  ih  favour^of  the  opinion  that  the.  com- 
mon law  of  England  is  inibrce  here,  I  repeat,  that  it  would  not 
be  very  bold  in  me,  standing  before  a  federal  court,  tb  insist  on 
the  full  operation  of  the  common  law,  with  all  Its  consequences 
and  imputed  offspring,  accessories  among  the  rest,  but  I  will  not 
avail  myself  of  this  ^^  vantage  ground.''  ,My  own  opinion  is  a 
different  one.  I  take  the  principle  with  much  greater  restriction, 
and  on  thi3  head,  submit  these  reflections  to  the  consideratioq  of 
the  court. 

When  a  technical  term  is  borrowed  from  any  art  or  science,  We 
look  to  that  arjt  or  sci^ce  to  s^certain  its  import  and  signiflcsition. 

If  a  statute  adopt  phrases  of  the  common  law,  we  must  look 
to  the  common  law  to  ascertain  their  true  signification.  This  is  a 
rule  of  reason.  It  is  the  foundatioi^  of  the  principle  cited  by  ser- 
geant Pengelly  from  Hobart,  that  when  a  statute  adopts  a  com- 
mon law  term,  you  take  .that  term  in  its  common  law  meaning* 
It  is  the  foundatioa  also  of  a  paragraph  in  one  of  the  moat  lumi« 
nous,  elegant  and  masterly  state-papers  that  ever  the  world  saw: 
I  mean  the  celebrated  report  of  the  Virginia  committee  in  1799, 
1800,  from  which  I  beg  leave  to  read  a  short  extract  relative  to 
our  present  inquiry.  ^^  Deeply  impressed  with  these  opinions^ 
the  general  assemi)ly  of,  Virginia  instruct  the  senators  and  re- 
quest the  representatives  from  this  ^tatis  in  congress,  to  use  their 
best  efforts  to  oppose  the  passing  of  any  law,  founded  on  or  recog- 
nising the  principle  lately  advanced,  thatthe  common  law  of  Eng* 
land  is  in  force  under  the  govemmentof  the  United  States;  except- 
ing from  such  opposition,  such  particular  parts  of  the  commbn  law 
as  may  have  a  sanction  from  the  constitution,  so  far  as  they  arc 
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necessarily  cdrnprehended  in  tb«  techbkal  phrases  n^ich  express 
die  powers  delegated  to  the  government ;  and  excepting  also  such 
other  parts  thereof,  as  may  be  adopted  by  congress  as  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers  expressly  de- 
legated." Here  we  find  the  recognition  ot  the  principle  which 
takes  common  law  phrases  in  thecommon  law  sense*  Upon  the 
same  ground,  judge  Iredell,  in  the  c^se  of  Fries,  states  in  effect, 
that  the  constitutional  terms  of  our  definition  of  treason,  being 
borrowed  from  the  British  statute,  the  framers  of  our  constitu** 
tion  intended  to  adopt  the  meaning  of  those  terms^  as  expounded 
in  the  parent  country. 

Suppose  ah  act  of  congress  were  passed,  which  said  that  a  par- 
ticular act  should  be  felony^  and  said  no  more  on  the  subject, 
where  would  you  look  for  its  true  mealningf  Would  you  not,  by 
the  adoption  of  that  wore/,  find  it  itfecessary  to  look  at  the  sources 
from  which  it  was  derived,  that  fis  the  common  laW,  in  order  to 
ascertain  its  i^iport  \  There  is  no  other  to  which  you  can  look 
for  that  purpose.  Let  us  examine  how  these  considerations  bear 
on  the  point,  that  we  have  a  right  to  look  at  the  common  law  to 
ascertain  whether  accessorial  traitors  be  implicated.  In  apply* 
iifg  these  principles,  we  must  inquire  particularly  into  the  nature 
of  treascm  in  levying  war.  Whence  do  we  derive  this  particular 
treason?  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  his  3  Institute  9,  referring  to  the 
statute  of  Edward  the  Third,  gives  us  a  commentary  on  it,  di- 
vides it  into  members  and  expounds  each  of  them  as  be  goes 
along.  He  says,  that  it  has  done  nothing  new,  that  it  created  no 
new  offence  which  was  not  an  offence  at  common  law,  but  ex- 
cluded some  treasons  and  abolished  and  mitigated  some  of  the 
punishments  and  penalties  which  existed  at  common  law.  When 
he  comes  to  the  words  of  the  statute,  **  si  un  home  leve  guerre 
encounter  notre  Seigneur  le  roy^^  if  a  man  levy  war  against  our 
lord  the  king;  he  says,  that "  this  was  high  treason  by  the  com- 
mon law."  Although  then  the  words  of  our  definition  are  derived 
immediately  from  the  statute  of  Edward,  arid  thotigh  it  received 
the  sanction  of  parliament,  this  species  of  treason,  levying  war, 
was  an  offence  at  common  law,  and  has  been  transplanted  irom 
the  common  law  into  our  constitution.  Have  we  not  then  a  right 
to  go  to  the  fountain  head  and  ascertain  there  how  much  groun^ 
it  covered,  what  was  the  nature  of  the  treason,  what  its  extent 
and  limits.  I  do  not  speak  of  common  law  treasons  at  large,  but 
this  particular  treason  of  levying  war,  Gendemen  will  under- 
stand me.  I  do  not  mean  to  sanction  any  of  the  absurdities  of 
the  common  law.  I  speak  only  of  this  single  branch  of  treason^ 
selected  by  the  const;itution.  If  then  we  have  a  right  to  go  to  the 
common  law  for  this  purpose,  we  shall  discover  that  it  compre- 
hended all  who  were  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy,  whether 
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they  themselves  actually  levied  the  war  or  caused  it  to  be  levied 
by  others*  I  submit  this  idea  to  the'  couirt,  not  as  one  which  I 
have  had  time  to  weigh  and  digest,  but  one  wiiich  it  may  perhaps 
find  not  unworthy  of  consideration« 

But  without  resorting  to  the  aid  of  the  common  law^we  shew 
by  the  constitution,  interpreted  by  the  rules  of  reason  and  moral 
right,  and  as  expounded  by  judicial  decision^  as  well  as  by  the 
English  law,  to  which  we  were  invited,  that  presence  at  die 
scene  of  the  overt  act  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  man  a  traitor. 
Before  I  conclude  this  point,  I  beg  leave  to  notice  some  remarks 
of  Mr-  Wickham's  on  the  act  of  congress,  touching  crimes 
against  the  United  States*  He  says,  that  congress  were  aware 
that  the  common  law  was  not  in  force  here,  and  consequently 
that  accessories,  who  are  the  creatures  of  the  conunon  law, 
would  not  be  embraced  by  an  act  creating  a  felony  in  general 
terms.  He  infers  this,  from  their  having  prescribed  the  punish- 
ment of  accessories  in  the  case  of  piracy,  smd  those  who  rescue 
after  conviction  of  treason. 

I  will  make  this  remark  on  thh  act  of  congress;  whenever  it 
mentions  accessories  to  any  crime,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  guilt  and  consequently  the  punishment 
of .  accessories  before  and  after  th^  fact.  Accessories  before. the 
fact,  in  piracy,  are  puni^ed  with  death;  those  after,  by  fine  and 
imprisonment..  The  same  principles  are  observed  with  respect 
to  accessories  before  and  after  in  other  cases.  If  you  will  look 
into  the  statute  itself,  you  will  find,  that  an  inference,  very  diffe- 
rent from  tliat  drawn  by  Mr.  Wickham,  ought  to  be  deduced 
from  it.  According  to  his  argument,  even  if  the  common  law 
were  in  force  he^re,  accessories  would  not  be  liable.  Congress 
knew  that  in  treason  all  are  principals,  and  that  therefore  it  was 
unnecessary  to  implicate  them  in  detail  by  a  special  act;  but 
knowing  that  those  who  were  the  most  innocent,  who  were  in 
the  least  concerned  in  that  crime,  were  before  then  equally  pu- 
nishable with, the  most  atrocious  offenders,  they  intended  to  mi- 
tigate the  fiate  of  the  least  culpable,  as  receivers  and  comfprters 
after  the  fact  and  rescuers  of  those  who  were  not  convicted. 
They  felt  that  they  were  treading  on  ground  which  was  pre- 
viously occupied.  They  did  not  legislate  on  the  subject  as  if 
they  were  creating  an  offence.  They  speak  of  it  as  an  offence  al- 
ready existing.  ITiey  distinguish  between  the  degrees  of  guilt, 
and  proportion  the  punishments  accordingly. 

At  common  law,  the  man  who  broke  gaol  was  equally  pu- 
nishable with  the  criminal  who  was  confined.  The  act  of  break- 
ing the  prison  was  as  heinous  in  the  law,  as  the  offence  of  the 
person  imprisoned.  He  was  in  felony  an  accessory,  but  in  treason 
was  of  course  a  principal;  but  in  either  case  he  would  not  be  con- 
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victed  tOl  tKc  crime  of  the  party-  imprisoned  were  first  established 
by  conviction*  In  all  offences,  except  treason,  a  distinction  was 
made  between  accessories  before  9nd  qfter  the  fact,  varying  the 
punishment,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  offence;  inflicting  the 
heavier  on^the  accessories  before,  and  the' milder  on  those  after, 
or  mere  receivers  and  comforters.  Congress  have  in  some  de- 
g;ree  extended  the  same  riUe  of  reason  to  offenders  in  treason. 
I  consider  the  correct  interpretation  to  be,  that  congress  looking 
over  the  whole  inflict  the  heiaviest  punishments  on  the  most 
flagrant  offenders.  But  according  to  Mr.  Wickham's  argament, 
accessories  before  the  fact  in  treason,  who  are  in  general  the 
greatest  offenders,  because  the  procurers  and  contrivers  of  the 
crimes,  would  escape  altogether,  whilst  the  least  guilty  are  se- 
verely punished ! 

Before  you  think  that  Mr.  Wickham's  idea  is  correct,  you 
must  believe  that  congress  meant  to  punish  the  lesser  and  leave 
entirely  unpunished  die  greater  offence.  Was  it  possible,  that 
they  could  have  intended,  that  the  dark,  designing,  flagitious 
offi^deV)  who  intrigues  and  contrives,  who  plots  and  procures  a 
deep  conspiracy  to  subvert  the  government  and  destroy  the 
liberties  of-  his  country,  shall  escape  wholly  unpunished ;  while 
the  poor  ignorant  man,  who  is  deluded  by  his  artifices^  or  those 
of  his  associates^  shaU  be  severely  punished  for  rescuing  from 
imprisonment  another  of  the  deluded  victims  of  his  ambition ! 
Yet  this  I'esult,  asmonstrousas.it  is  absurd,  may  take  place  if 
Mr.  Wickham's  construction  shall  be  adopted. 

But  suppose,  I  am  Wrong  in  all  these  things^s  that  the  constitu- 
tion is  not  to  be  interpreted  by  reason-ahd  moral  right ;  that  ac- 
tual presence  is  necessary;  that  the  court  is  now  disposed  to 
retract  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  and  determine  con- 
trary to  the  decisions  in  England;  would*  you  for  these  reasons 
exclude  the  rest  of  the  evidence?  Must  not  the  jury  decide  the 
quesdon?  Is  this  a  question  of  law,  which  the  court  has  a  right 
legally  to  d^crmine?  Is  not  this  a  question  of  fact  proper  to  be 
setded  only  by  a.  jurj'-?  Will  this  court  say  that  it  will  take- 
place  of  the  jury?  Are  not  the  jury  the  exclusive  judges  of  these 
facts?  The  overt  act  consists  of  a  seiles  of  facts,  and  to  decide 
that  it  has  or  has  not  been  committed,  has  never  yet  been  denied 
to  be  the  province  of  the  jury  alone.  It  is  the  very  question 
made  by  the  issue  on  this  cause.  It  is  die  very  question  which 
the  jury  have  been  sworn  to  decide.  If  the  court  should  exclude 
all  further  evidence,  will  not  this  amount  to  saying  that  we  have 
not  proved  the  overt  act  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court?  that 
the  evidence,  we  have  introduced  and  all  we  propose  to  intro- 
duce will  be  insufficient  to  prove  the  overt  act?  And  will  not 
the  court  thereby  forestal  the  jury,  in  the  yery  question  which 
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the}'  are  sworn  to  try,  and  wrest  it  from  thciti  by  a  coupde  mmhf 
Gentlemen  indeed  try  to  give  this  (Question  a  legal  attitude,  by 
contending  that  other  evidence  will  be  irrelevant,  uhtil  the  fact 
of  presence  shall  be  proven,'  but  then,  in  order  to  detide  this 
question  in  the  affirmative,  the  court  must  assume  the  functions 
of  a  jury  and  say  that  the  overt  act  is  not  and  will  not  be  suffi- 
ciently proven  without  it.  But  suppose  this  question  as  to  the 
necessity  of  presence,  a  question  of  pure  law,  still  it  would  be  ^ 
question  which  the  jury  would  have  a  right  ta decide,  since  the 
law  as  well  as  the  fact  is  completely  within  their  powen  The 
court  may  indeed^  after  all  the  evidence  shall  be  given,  instruct 
the  jury  as  to' the  law.  It  may  instruct  them  as  to  what  will 
constitute  an  overt  act  of  levying  war.  But  nothing  more  clearly 
shews  the  sovereign  power  and  controlof  the  jury,  both  over  the 
lci%y  and  fact,  and  that  they  are  to  decide  according  to  their  own 
impressions  alone,  than  tfiis,  that  even  after  such  instruction  of 
the  gourt,  they  may,  if  they  choose,  decide  the  case  in  opposition 
to  such  instruction.  I  do  not  say  that  they  will  do  it,  or  that  they 
ought  to  do  it,  but  I  say  that  they  may  do  it,  if  their  conscience 
shall  so  direct;  and  I  say  this,  by  way  of  shewing  the  paramount 
power  of  the  jury  over  the  very  question  now  sought  to  be  with- 
drawn from  them  and  given  to  the  court.  I  conclude  this  point, 
with  assuming  it  as  proven,  that  actual  presence  was  not  neces- 
sary to  make  the  prisoner  a  principal  in  the  treason;  and  if  the 
court  shall  think  it  was,  that  this  is  a  question  which  cannot  be 
taken  fcom  the  jury.  This  first  objection  therefore  furnishes  no 
legal  bar  to  the  introduction  of  our  evidence. 

i  proceed  to  examine  the  gendeman's  second  point.  It  is  this: 
**  No  further  evidence  is  admissible  under  this  indictment,  be- 
cause the  fact  must  be  proved  as  laid ;  and  as  the  indictment 
charges  the  prisoner  with  levying  war  on  the  island,  where  it  is 
proven  he  was  not,  there  is  an  end  of  the  case,  no  farther  evi- 
dence can  be  let  in  under  this  indictment. 

Under  thijs  head,  the  gendeman  began  by  commenting  on  the 
omission  of  the  word  public  in  the  indictment.  *'  Why  did  not 
the  attorney  for  the  United  States  charge  the  prisoner  with 
levying /jz//;/fC  ioar^  instead  of  merely  charging  him  with  levying 
war!  \vhy  was  the  word  puhiicMt  out?"  And  then,  with  a  coun- 
tenance insinuating  even  more  than  his  expression,  he  asked, 
"  whether  the  word />MWic  were  omitted  to  render  the  indictment 
more  palatable  to  the  grand  jury." 

The  answer  is  a  very  simple  one:  the  imlirtment  was  drawn 
from  an  authentic  copy  of  the  indictment  in  the  case  of  Fries. 
It  is  an  exact  transcript  of  that  indictment,  mutatis  mutandis. 
There  the  word  public  is  not  found.  There  was  no  intention  to 
make  it  paljvtable  to  the  jnr\%    It  ^vould  well  have*  become  the 
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geatknian  to  have  reflected  more,  before  he  urged  such  an  ob* 
jection^  for  I  am  sure  he  did  not  consider  it  with  his  usual  accu- 
racy. It  is  not  necessary  this  word  public  should  be  h\  lU  The 
indictment  is  founded  on  the  constitution  and  act  of  congress, 
and  takes  their  definition  of  treason  for  its  basis.  It  is  transfer- 
red from  it  verbatim.  Th^  constitution  does  not  say,  that  treason 
shall  consist  in  levying  ^uW/'c  war  against  the  United  States,  but 
simply  in  levying  war  against  them.  So  also  is  the  ^ct  of  con- 
gress, for  as  the  country  is  not  at  war  with  any  foreign  power, 
diere  can  be  but  one  species  of  treason,  that  is,  levying  war 
against  the  country;  there  being  no  enemies  to  adhere  to,  or  to 
give  aid  and  comfort  to.  An  indictment  therefore,  pursuing  that 
definition  in  express  terms,  is  certainly  sufficient  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.  The  word  pubEc  is  surely  of  no  importance.  The 
gentleman  indeed,  on  the  second  day  of  hts  argument,  admitted 
that  perhaps  it  was  of  no  importance,  and  that  he  might  have 
been  mistaken,  in  supposing,  this  to  be  the  first  imlictmetit  in 
which  it  was  omitted,  as  he  found  that  it  was  omitted  in  the  se- 
cond, though  not  in  the  first  indictment  against  Fries.  It  was. 
natural  to  have  expected,  from  his  usual  politeness  and  liberality, 
that  the  gentleman  would  have  made  some  reparation,  for  the 
ungenerous  insinuation  that,  the  word  liad  been  intentionally 
omitted,  in  order  to  render  the  indictment  more  palatable  to  the 
grand  jury.  As  he  has  not  thought  proper  to  retract  it,  but  to 
let  it  remain  where  it  was,  be  it  so.  The  attorney  has  the  conso- 
lation to  know,  that  his  purity  is  to  be  estimated  by  his  country, 
and  not  by  the  prisoner  or  his  cpunsel. 

But  it  seems  that  the  indictment  charges  the  act  to  have  been 
done  with  divers  persons  who  were  unknown;  and  that  instead 
of  proceeding  to  prove  that  he  did  the  act  with  persons,  unknown, 
we  attempt  to  charge  him  with  the  acts  of  others  by  relation. 
This  is  a  strange  argument  for  the  learned  gentleman  to  have 
urged.  I  should  have  supposed  that  the  manliness  of  his  \mder- 
standing  would  have  rejected  such  an  objection.  He  has  how- 
ever, in  the  dearth  of  other  materials,  not  only  urged  it,  but 
attempted  to  support  it  by  authorities.  He  does  not  pretend, 
indeed,  that  any  author,  elementary  or  practical,  has  ever  tisscrt- 
cd  that  this  is  necessary,  or  that  any  judge  has  declared  it  to  be 
so;  but  he  has  inferred  it  from  the  specification  of  other  names, 
in  several  indictments  during  the  protectorship  of  Oliver  Crom- 
weH. 

This  is  the  mere  form  of  almost  every  indictment  for  levying 
war.  Lords  Cromartie,  Kilmarnock  and  Balmerino  were  ail  in 
arms  together  at  the  field  of  CuUoden.  They  w  eicc  taken  prisoners 
together.  They  were  severally  indicted  on  the  same  day  for  the 
same  offence;  and  although  therefore,  it  is  clear  that  the  v  wer<: 
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all  known  to  the  attorney  for  the  croinm,  yet  each  indictment 
charges  each  prisoner  ^to  have  levied  war  with  persons  unknown^ 
But  let  us  examine  the  authorities-  to  which  he  has  referred. 
He  cited  the  cases  of  ffewet  and  MordauM.  I  have  examined 
those  cases.  They  are  not  indictments  for  levying  war.  They 
charge  the  prisoners  among  other  things,  with  having  procured 
and  delivered  military  commissions  to  several  persons,  who  are 
named  in  behalf  of  Charjes  II.  The  indictment  against  each 
of  them  does  indeed  state,  that  the  prisoner  did  plot  and  en- 
deavour to  stir  up  war  against  the  protector  and  commonwealth; 
that  he  published  and  declared  Charles  Stuart,  and  held  intelli- 
gence and  correspondence  with  him.  The  indictment  against 
Hewet  charges,  that  he  did  these  things  with  others  named, 
and' conferred  with  and  delivered  commissions  from  Charles  II. 
to  John  Stapely  and  Henry  Mallory.  The  indictment  against 
Mordaunt  differs  onty  in  this,  that  he  declared  the  treasons  pre- 
viously specified  by  overt  act^  that  is,  by  conspiring  with  John 
Stapely  and  Henry  Mallory  how  to  effect  the  same;  and  that  he 
did  deliver  commissions  to  several persom  in  the  name  of  and  as 
from  the  said  Charles  Stuart:  but  neither  indictment  states  that 
the  prisoner  levied  war  with  such  and  such  persons  or  that  he 
levied  war  at  all.  Their  offence,  from  the  nature  of  it,  required 
the  naming  of  Charles  II.  and  those  to  whom  commissions 
were  delivered.  Hewet  refuscfd  to  plead  and  denied  the  au- 
thority of  those  who  tried  him.  He  wished  to  see  or  hear 
read  the  commission  by  which  they  tried  him,  which  was  re* 
fused  him.  They  entered  up  his  having  refused  to  plead  and 
then  passed  sentence  upon  him.  I  have  already  said,  that  in 
treason  forlevying  war,  the  most  usual  form  is  to  charge  the 
war  to  have  been  levied  with  persons  unknown,  and  that  in  ca- 
ses where  some  of  the  persons  were  certainly  known.  The  gende- 
man  then  says,  that  it  is  not  enough  to  charge  the  prisoner  with 
levying  war,  but  that  in  the  overt  act  we  should  have  set  out  the 
particular  acts  which  were  done  by  the  prisoner  and  the  evi- 
dence by  which  we  mean  to  charge  him.  I  deny,  sir,  that  this  is 
law.  The  overt  act  does  not  make  the  treason:  it  is  only  evidence 
of  it,  and  is  inserted  merely  to  shew  what  is  intended  to  be 
proved  against  the  prisoner;  it  is  introduced  in  the  indictment  to 
warn  him  of  some  particular  act  that  will  be  proved  against  him^ 
in  order  that  he  may  prepare  to  meet  and  repel  it  with  his  de- 
fence. Whether  or  not  we  should  have  set  out  the  particular 
acts  done  by  the  prisoner,  is  a  question  of  law  and  must  be 
decided  by  authority.  I  refer  you  to  8th  State  Triak  218, 
219.  Foster  213,  214,  194,  220.  1  East's  Crown  Law  121, 
116.  I  Hale  122.  4  State  Trials  722.  Lowick's  case,  4  State 
Trials  696 — 7.  Rockwood's  case.    In  all  of  thenpi  you  will  find 
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this  principle  clearly  hid  down,  that  whenever  the  treason  of 
levying  war  is  charged  in  the  indictment,  only  one  overt  act 
need  be  charged,  ^uvd  that  it  is  unnecessaiv  to  charge  any  more. 
Let  me  read  the  form  of  the  indictment  m  one  of  these  autho- 
ritii^s:  Faster  213,-214,  the  case  of  Damaree  and  Purchase,  for 
destroying  the  meetinghouses  of  protestant  dissenters.  The 
indictments  charged,  that  the  prisoners,  "  withdrawing  their 
allegiance,  &c.  and  conspiring  and  intending  to  disturb  the 
peace,  See*  did  traitorously  compass,  imagine  and  intend  to 
levy  and  raise  war,  rebellion  and  insurrection  against  the  queen, 
within  the  kingdom ;  and  that  in  order  to  complete  and  effect 
those  their  tr^torous  intentions  and  imaginations,  they,  on  the 
day  of  at  with  a  multitude  of  people, 

to  the  number  of  fi^e  hundred,  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike 
manner,  &c.  then  and  there  traitorously  assembled,  did  traitor- 
ously ordain,  prepare  and  levy  war  against  the  queen,  against  the 
duty  of  their  alleg;iance,  &c»"  Now  sir,  in  this  indictment  there 
is  no  particular  act  charged;  The  overt  act  charged  is,  that  five 
huiidred  men^  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  manner^  assembledj 
i^c*  and  ordained  and  levied  war^  ^c.  Now  in  diose  cases,  the 
acts  which  those  men  did,  and  which  constituted  their  crime, 
were  pulling  down  meetinghouses;  but  in  the  indictmient  there  is' 
not  a  word  of  meetinghouses  or  any  other  houses;  and  the  court 
upon  solemn  argunient  and  after  a  Conference  decided  unani- 
mously that  the  indictment  was  sufficient  and  let  in  the  particular 
evidence  under  it ;  and  as  to  the  overt  act,  stating  the  evidence 
on  which  we  mean  to  rely,  it  is  expressly  declared  by  East ^  page 
12 1,  on  the  authority  of  a  variety  of  cases  which  he  cites,  that 
"  it  is  not  neceseary,  that  the  whole  detail  of  the  evidence  should 
be  set  out."  *^  It  is  sufficient  that  the  charge  be  stated  with  rea- 
sonable certainty,  so  that  the  prisoner  may  be  apprised  of  the 
nature  of  it." 

Mr.  Randolph,  when  he  came  to  speak  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  went  back  to  the  time  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when, 
as  he  says,  not  a  single  beam  of  judicial  light  had  touched  the 
English  horizOfn,  and  quoted  a  case  decided  in  that  reign,  which 
is  more  in  detail  than  the  song  of  Chevy  Chase  or  Pope's  History 
of  the  Parish  Clerk.  The  indictment,  which  he  read  from  the 
State  Trials,  exhibits  indeed  a  legal  curiosity;  but  the  inference 
that  this  detail  is  necessary  is  refuted  by  express  authority.  East^ 
voL  1.  /.  124, 125,  on  various  authorities  informs  us,  that  it  is 
sufficient  in  that  species  of  treason  (compassing  the  king's  death) 
to  lay  as  the  overt  act,  that  A  and  B  met  and  proposed  the 
king's  death;  besides  what  becomes  of  this  inference  from  an  in- 
dictment so  much  in  detail,  at  a  time  when  not  a  ray  of  judicial 
light  had  touched  the  British  horizon,  when  in  these  days  of 
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ittortt  splendor.,  ifc  voulcl  be  BufHcient  to  state  generdlyy  that  the 
several  persons  accused  met  and  compassed  the  death  of  the 
king ;  for  modern  indictments  exhibit  nothing  of  this  tediouA 
detail.  An  inference  from  these  modem  indictments,  that  this 
detail  is  not  necessary,  is  certainly  as  fair^s  an  inference  from 
the  ancient  indictments,  that  it  is  necessary.  Thus  your  infe- 
rences are  in  conflict  and'destroy  each  othen  I  refer  you  to  the 
cases  of  Lacock  and  Kookwood,  first  cited  for  another  purpose^ 
to  shew  that  this  minute  ami  circumstantial  form  of  indictment 
is  exploded* 

Easty  1  vol*  page  116,  is  still  more  particular  on  this  subject. 
After  stating,  that  in  every  indictment  for  high  treason,  the  par- 
ticular species  of  treason  must  be  charged,  in  the  ver)'  terms  of 
the  statute  of  Edward,  as  the  substantial  offence,  he  adds,  that 
^^  then  some  overt  act  must  be  laid,  as  the  means  made  use  of  to 
effectuate  the  traitorous  purpose."  "  The  overt  acts  so  laid  are 
in  truth  the  charge  to  which  the  prisoner  must  apply  his  defence; 
and  therefore,  it  is  in  no  case  sufficient  to  allege  that  the  pri« 
soner  compassed  the  king's  ileath,  or  that  he  levied  war  against 
him  or  adhered  to  his  enemies;  for  upon  a  charge  so  general 
and  indefinite,  he  cannot  know  what  he  is  to  defend.  The  parti- 
cular acts  of  the  compassing  and  adherence  must  be  set  forth; 
and  in  the  other  instance  (that  of  levying  war)  it  must  be  al- 
leged, that  he  assembled  with  a  multitude  armed  and  arrayed  in  a 
•warlike  manner^  and  levied  warP  and  thus  it  is  alleged  in  our 
indictment.  East  proceeds.  "  The  indictment  against'  Purchase 
and  Damaree,  for  pulling  down  meetinghouses,  charged  that 
they,  with  a  multitude  to  the  number  of  five  hundred,  to  the  jury 
unknown,  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  manner,  with  clubs 
and  stones  and  other  arms  offensive  and  defensive,  levied  war 
against  the  queen.  No  exception  was  taken  to  the  indictment  by 
Damaree's  counsel ;  but  on  behalf  of  Purchase  it  was  objected, 
that  there  ought  tb  have  been  an  overt  act  laid  of  the  treason; 
because  there  being  such  a  variety  of  facts  which  amount  tolex'y- 
ing  war,  if  the  particular  facts  intended  to  be  brought  forward 
against  the  prisoner  were  not  alleged,  he  could  not  know  how 
^o  make  his  defence.  But  it  was  resolved  by  all  the  judgvs  upon 
conference^  that  the  indictment  was  good;  and  that  levying  war 
being'  an  overt  act  of  itself  no  other  overt  act  need  be  alleged.^^ 
The  indictments  in  those  ca^es  are,  as  I  have  already  noticed, 
substantially  stated  by  Foster  213,  214;  and  the  indictments 
themselves  are  to  be  found  in  8  State  Trials  218,  219.  Though 
the  real  crime  was  pulling  down  meetinghouses,  nothing  is  said 
of  them  in  the  indictment. 

Here  Mr.  Wickham  begged  leave  to  interrupt  Mr.  Wirt,  in 
order  to  explain,  as  he  said  Mn  Wirt  had  misunderstood  himv 
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My  aigumekit,  said  h^  %va^  not  that  «  special  indklmeat  was 
aecf  ssaiy  in  every  case^  but  that  whenever  an  absentee  was 
charged  and  was  to  be  made  liaUe  ^y  relation  for  the  acts  of 
another,  the  manner  of  his  being  connected  with  that  other 
should  be  stated  in  the  indictment.  For  instance,  I  put  the  case 
of  Blannerhassett.  1  never  said  that  such  an  indictment  as  is 
now  before  the  court  would  not  be  good  against  Blannerhassett, 
who  was  present  at  the  time  and  place,  when  and  where  the  overt 
act  is  charged  to  have  been  committed.  I  believe  I  was  under- 
stood by  the  court,  because  an  explanation  to  the  same  eflfect  <vas 
given  before  to  another  gentleman  who.  had  lUisconeeived  the 
argument* 

Mr.  Wirt. — I  am  obliged  to  the  gentleman  for  bis  explar 
nation,  but  I  did  not  misunderstand  him.  He  states,  that 
whenever  a  man  is  to  be  charged  with  levying  war  by  relation, 
the  indictment  should  specify  the  particular  act  which  consti- 
tutes the  treason.  I  answer,  that  if  the  accused  have  borne  a  part 
which  constitutes  treason,  he  is  sufficiently  and  properly  charged 
in  this  indictment.  I  have  shewn,  that  in  every  case  ,where  a 
prisoner  has  acted'a  part  which  amounted  to  treason,  whether  he 
be  absent  or  present,  he  may  be  indicted  generally,  because  he 
is  a  principal  in  the  treason;  and  wherever  a  person  accused  is 
a  principal  in  the  treason  of  levying  war,  it  is  sufficient  tp  charge 
that  he  did  levy  war.  It  is  a  general  definition,  authorized  by 
the  constitution;  and  if  it  be  objected,  that  such  an  indictment 
would  be  too  general,  because  there  would  be  no  overt  act  laid, 
I  answer,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  state  in  such  an  indictment  for 
ieVyin^  war,  that  a  multitude  (amounting  to  a  particular  num- 
ber specified)  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  manner,  assem- 
bled and  levied  war,  &Cf  and  this  construction  is  not  only  autho- 
rised by  the  constitution,  but  consistent  with  adjudged  cases. 
The  gendeman  said,  that  he  referred  to  a  number  of  authorities, 
to  shew  that  pei*sons,  attempted  to  be  made  traitors  by  relation, 
wet«  specially  proceeded  against.  I  suspect  that  he  will  find  ho 
case  to  supjtort  his  doctrine.  He  will  find  no  case  where  a  man, 
made  a  traitor  by  relation,  has  his  acts  detailed  in  the  indict- 
ments He  will  find  no  case,  in  which  the  conduct  of  a  party  ac- 
cused amoimts  to  levying  war,  where  the  indictment  charges 
him  more  specially  than  our  indictment  charges  the  prisoner. 
But  tf  such  a  case  ^ould  be  found,  it  would  not  be  material;  be- 
cause the  question  is  not  what  the  practice  is,  but  what  the  USv 
is.  In  aU  the  modem  cases,  since  the  British  horizon  has  been 
eidighteiied  by  judicial  wisdom,  the  indictments  have  been  as 
we  contend. 
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C&iBF  JtrsTiCE* — Do  you  mean  to  uiy,  that  it  is  not  neces^aiy 
to  state  in  the  incUctment  in  what  manner  the  accused,  who  it^s 
admitted  was  absent,  became  connected  with  the  acts  on  Blab- 
nerhassett's  island? 

Mr.  Wirt. — I  mean  to  say,  that  the  count  is  general  in  mo- 
dem cases;  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  make  the  accused  a 
traitor  by  connexion,  by  stating  the  act  which  was  done,  and 
^hich  act,  from  his  conduct  in  the  transaction,  he  made  his 
own;  that  it  is  sufficient  to  make  this  charge  generally,  not  only 
because  it  is  authorized  by  the  constitutional  definition,  but  be- 
cause it  is  conformable  to  modem  cases,  in  which  the  indict- 
ments are  pruned  of  all  needless  luxuriances. 

Mr.  WiCKHAM. — I  do  deny  that  there  ever  was  a  case,  in 
which  it  was  attempted  to  charge  a  person  who  was  not  present, 
as  a  principal  in  levying  war,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had 
been  present,  in  which  the  count  was  general  as  it  is  termed.  He 
says,  that  the  modem  practice  is  to  charge  an  absentee  as  pre- 
sent, and  the  acts  of  one  person  as  those  of  another,  by  relation. 
I  say  that  it  has  never  been  attempted  in  any  case,  except  that 
of  sir  Nicholas  ThrogaK)rton.  If  there  be  such  a  case  let  it  be 
shewn;  and  if  such  attempts  were  to  be  made,  I  hope  they  would 
be  discountenanced  by  every  tribunal  in  this  country* 

Mr.  Wirt  insisted  that  Mn  Wickham  was  mistaken;  that 
there  is  not  a  single  dictum  against  the  doctrine  for  which  he  con- 
tended, and  authorities  remained  yet  untouched;  none  had  been 
yet  produced.  He  then  proceeded.  Whenever  the  conduct  of 
a  man  amounts  to  levying  war,  the  indictment  need  not  say  any 
more,  than  that  he  did  levy  war.  It  is  alleged  that  we  ought  to  be 
more  special  in  our  indictment.  I  refer  you  to  the  Apprentices' 
case,  2  State  Trials  581,  to  shew  that  under  the  general  indict- 
ment for  levying  war,  they  go  in  England  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  at  large;  and  2d,  I  answer  to  Mr.  Wickham's  cases, 
that  neither  of  them,  as  before  observed,  is  for  levying  war- 
Hewet  and  Mordaunt  were  indicted  for  giving  commissions  to 
officers  of  the  exiled  king;  and  this  is  not  charged  as  accessorial 
to  any  greater  act,  as  levying  war.  The  indictments  are  restricted 
to  the  simple  facts  which  I  have  stated,  and  contemplate  no  ul- 
terior act.  How  then  can  it  be  said  that  those  acts  are  of  an  ac- 
cessorial nature,  when  the  sole  guilt  in  the  case  is  consummated 
by  the  acts  themselves  which  are  charged,  without  borrowing 
any  portion  of  that  guilt  from  any  subsequent  occurrence  ? 

The  other  case,  that  of  Cornish,  charges  him  with  promising 
assistance  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth ;  and  here  his  indictment 
stops.  It  does  not  look  to  any  thing  else  (as  Monmouth's  inva- 
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sion)  to  casnplete  the  prisoner's  guilt.  His  guilt  is  the  prcmUff 
not  the  levying  of  war.  There  is  nothing  therefore  in  these 
cases  to  warrant  the  principle,  that  when  a  man  is  attempted  to 
be  implicated  by  accessorial  acts,  in  the  treason  of  levying  war, 
those  accessorial  acts  must  he  detailed.  There  is  nothing  in 
them  to  prove,  that  the  charge  of  levying  war  with  an  armed 
multitude  is  insufficient;  on  the  contrary,  iii  the  only  case  in 
which  this  point  came  directly  in  question  before  the  court,  it 
was  unanimously  and  solemnly  <leclared  to  be  sufficient. 

Is  it  not  sufficient  in  reason  as  well  as  in  law?  They  s^y  that 
colooel  Burr  is  taken  by  surprise  by  the  general  form  of  the 
indictment;  nay  that  he  is  therefore  persecuted  by  the  govern- 
ment. But  how  is  the  fact?  Do  you  believe  that  Aaron  Burr 
is  not  sufficiently  apprised  by  this  indictment  of  the  charge 
against  him,  to  prepare  for  hi^  defence^  When  it  is  recollected 
that  he  formed  a  plot  for  the  dissolution  of  the  union ;  that  his 
party  went  from  Beaver  to  Blannerhassett's  island;  that  he 
joined  them  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland;  that  they  were  ap- 
proaching to  New-Orleans,  when  his  career  was  terminated  by 
the  activity  and  energy  of  the  constituted  authorities;  that  efforts 
were  made  to  try  him  in  other  states;  and  that  he  has  been 
brought  hither  for  trial ;  will  any  man  in  his  senses  believe  that 
he  is  not  sufficiendv  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  charge  against 
him?  Has  he  not  prepared  for  his  defence?  He  himself  states, 
that  he  has  summoned  twenty  or  thirty  witnesses.  For  what 
purpose?  Is  it  because  he  does  not  understand  the  charge?  He 
well  understands  the  charge.  Let  us  not  then  sir,  by  these  cap- 
tious exceptions,  unsupported  either  by  law  or  reason,  permit 
ourselves  to  be  turned  aside  from  the  inquiry  before  us.  Reason 
and  law  concur  in  shewing  that  there  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Wick- 
ham's  second  point  to  obstruct  the  evidence.  ' 

I  come  now  sir,  to  the  gendeman's  third  point,  in  which  he 
says  he  cannot  possibly  fail.  It  is  this:  "  because  if  the  prisoner 
be  a  principal  in  the  treason  at  all,  he  is  a  principal  in  the  second 
degree;  and  his  guilt  being  of  that  kind  which  is  termed  deri- 
vative, no  further  parol  evidence  can  be  let  in  to  charge  him, 
until  we  shew  a  record  of  the  conviction  of  the  principals  in  the 
first  degree." 

By  this  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  advance,  in  other  terms, 
the  cooimon  law  doctrine,  that  when  a  man  is  rendered  a  prin- 
cipal in  treason,  by  acts  which  would  make  him  an  accessory  in 
felony,  he  cannot  be  tried  before  the  principal  in  the  first  degree, 

I  understand  this  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  common  law,  as 
established  by  all  the  authorities;  but  when  I  concede  this  point, 
I  insist  that  it  csm  have  no  effect  in  favour  of  the  accused,  for 
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two  reaBoils:  1st.  Because  it  is  tShe  mere  ct'e^liii^e  of^e  cott^mon 

law. 

.    2dly.  Because  if  the  commoti  law  di  England  be  our  law, 

this  position  assumes  what  is  denied,  that  the  conduct  of  the 

{>risoner  in  diis  case  is  of  an  accessorial  hature  or  such  as  would 

make  him  an  accessory  in  felony. 

First,  Because  this  position  is  the  mere  crfe'Ature  of  the  com- 
mon law.  If  it  be  so,  no  consequence  can  be  deduced  frbm  it. 
It  is  sufficient,  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  to  tak6  his  oMm  de- 
claration, that  the  common  law  does  not  exist  in  this  countrj'. 
If  we  examine  the  constitution  and  the  act  of  congress,  we  shall 
find  that  this  idea  of  a  distinction  between  principals  iA  the  first 
*id  second  degree  depends  entirely  on  the  common  law.  Nei- 
ther the  constitution  nor  the  act  of  congress  kno^s  any  such 
distinction.  All  who  levy  war  against  the  United  States,  whether 
present  or  absent — all  who  are  leagued  in  the  conspiracy,  whether 
on  the  spot  of  the  assemblage  or  performing  Some  minute  and 
inconsiderable  part  in  it,  a  thousand  miles  from  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, incur  equally  the  sentence  of  the  law:  they  are  alltqualkf 
traitors.  This  scale  therefore,  which  graduates  the  guilt  of  the 
offenders  and  establishes  the  order  of  their  respective  trials,  if 
it  ever  existed  here,  is  completely  abrogated  by  the  highest  au- 
thorities in  this  countiy.  The  convention  which  formed  the  con- 
stitution and  defined  treason,  congress  which  legislated  on  that 
subject  and  the  supreme  judiciary  of  the  country  expounding 
the  constitution  and  the  law,  have  united  in  its  abrogation.  But 
let  us  for  a  moment  put  the  convention,  congress  and  judiciary 
aside  and  examine  how  the  case  will  stand.  Still  this  scale  of 
moral  guilt,  which  Mr.Wickham  has  given  us,  is  the  creature  of 
the  common  law^  which  as  already  observed,  he  himself  in  ano- 
ther branch  of  his  argument  has  emphatically  told  us  does  not 
exist  in  this  country.  He  has  stated  that  the  creature  presup- 
poses the  creator,  and  that  where  the  creator  does  not  txist,  the 
creature  cannot.  The  common  law  then  being  the  creator  of  Ae 
rule  which  Mr.  Wickham  has  given  us,  and  that  common  law 
not  existing  in  this  country,  neither  can  the  rule  which  is  the 
mere  creature  of  it  exist  in  this  country'.  So  that  the  gentleman 
has  himself  furnished  the  argument,  which  refutes  this  iiifellible 
point  of  his,  on  which  he  has  so  much  relied.  But  to  try  this  po- 
sition to  its  utmost  extent,  let  us  not  only  put  aside  the  constitu- 
tion and  act  of  congress  and  decision  of  the  supreme  court,  but  let 
us  admit  that  the  common  law  does  exist  here.  Still  before  the 
principle  could  apply,  it  would  remain  to  be  proven,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  prisoner  in  this  case  has  been  accessorial ;  or  in 
other  words,  that  his  acts  in  relation  to  this  treason  are  of  such 
a  nature  as  would  make  him  an  accessory  in  felony. 
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But  is  this  die  case  ?  It  is  a  mere  petitio  principiu  It  is  denied 
that  his  acts  are  such  as  would  make  him  an  accessory  in  felony. 
I  have  9lready.in  another  branch  of  this  subject  endeavoured  to 
shew  on  the  grounds  of  authority  and  reason,  that  ^  man  migl)^ 
be  involved  in  the  guilt  of  treason  as  a  principal  by  being /e'^a/^ 
though  not  actualiy  present ;  that  treason  occupied  a  much  wider 
space  than  felony;  that  the  scale  of  proximity  between  tlie  ac- 
cessory and  principal  must  be  extended  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  theatre  of  the  treason;  and  that  as  the  prisoner  must  be 
considered  as  legaUy  present,  he  could  not  be  an  accessory  but  a 
principal.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  this,  I  have  in  fact  proved  that^ 
his  conduct  cannot  be  deemed  accessorial.   But  an  error  has 
taken  place  from  considering  the  scene  of  the  overt  act  as  the 
theatre  of  the  treason,  from  mistaking  the  overt  act  for  the  treason 
itself,  and  consequently  from  referring  the  conduct  of  the  priso- 
ner to  the  acts  on  the  island*  The  conduct  of  Aaron  Burr  has 
been  considered  in  relation  to  the  overt  act  on  Blannerhaasett's 
island  only;  whereas  it  ought  to  be  considered  in  connexion  with 
the  grand  design,  the- deep  plot  of  seizing  Orleans,  separating 
the  union  and  establishing  an  independent  empire  in  the  west,  of 
which  the  prisoner  was  to  be  the  chie^  It  ought  to  be  recollected 
that  thjsse  were  hjs  objects,  and  that  the  whole  western  country 
itova  Beaver  to  Orleans  was  the  theatre  of  his  treasonable  opera* 
dons.  It  is  by  this  first  reasoning  that  you  are  to  consider  whe- 
ther he  be  a  principal  or  an  accessor}',  and  not  by  limiting  your 
inquiries  to  the  circumscribed  and  narrow  spot  in  the  island 
where  the  acts  charged  happened  to  be  performed.    Having 
shewn,  I  think,  on  the  ground  of  law  ^  that  the  prisoner  cannot  be 
considered  as  an  accessory,  let  me  press  the  inquir}',  whether  on 
the  ground  of  reason  he  be  a  principal  or  an  accessory;  and  re- 
merai^er  that  his  project  was  to  seize  New-Orleans,  separate  the 
union  and  erect  an  independent  empire  in  the  west,  of  which  he 
was  to  be  the  chief.  This  was  the  destination  of  the  plot  and  the 
condusum  of  the  drama.    Will  any  man  say  that  Blannerhassett 
was  the  principal,  and  Burr  but  an  accessory?   Who  will  believe 
that  Burr,  the  author  and  projector  of  the  plot,  who  raised  the 
fi>rces,  who  inlisted  the  men  and  who  procured  the  funds  for 
carrying  it  into  execution,  was  made  a  cat's  paw  of?  Will  any 
man  believe  that  Burr,  who  is  a  soldier  bold,  ardent,  restless  and 
aspiring,  the  great  actor  whose  brain  conceived  and  whose  hand 
Ivougfat  the  plot  into  operation,  that  he  should  sink  down  into 
an  accessory,  and  that  Blannerhassett  should  be  elevated  into  a 
principal?  He  would  stanle  at  once  at  the  thought.  Aaron  Burr, 
the  contriver  of  the  whole  conspiracy^  to  every  body  concerned 
in  It  was  as  the  sun  to  the  planets  which  surround  him.  Did  he 
not  bind  them  in  their  respective  orbits  and  give  them  their  light. 
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their  heat  and  ilieir  motion  ?  Yet  he  is  to  be  considered  an  acces* 
sory,  and  Blannerhassett  is  to  he  the  principal ! 

Let  us  put  the  case  between  Burr  and  Blanneiiiassett.  Let  us 
^mpare  the  two  men  and  settle  this  question  of  precedence  be- 
tween them.  It  may  save  a  good  deal  of  troublesome  ceremony 
hereafter. 

Who  Aaron  Burr  is  we  have  seen  in  part  already.  I  will  add, 
that  beginning  his  operations  in  New- York,  he  associates  with' 
him  men  whose  wealth  is  to  supply  the  necessary  funds.  Pos- 
sessed of  the  main  spring,  his  personal  labour  contrives  all  the 
machinery.  Per\-ading  the  continent  from  New- York  to  New- 
Orleans,  he  draws  into  his  plan,  by  every  allurement  which  he 
tan  contrive,  men  of  all  ranks  and  descriptions.  To  youthful  ar- 
dour he  presents  danger  and  glory;  ^o  ambition,  rank  and  titles 
and  honours;  to  avarice  the  mines  of  Mexico.  To  6ach  person 
whom  he  addresses  he  presents  the  object  adapted  to  his  taste. 
His  rtcruiting  officers  are  appointed.  Men  are  engaged  through- 
out the  continent.  Civil  life  is  indeed  quiet  upon  its  sur&ce,  but 
in  its  bosom  this  man  has  contrived  to  deposit  the  materials 
which,  with  the  slightest  touch  of  his  match,  produce  an  explo- 
sion to  shake  the  continent.  All  this  his  resdess  ambition  has 
contrived;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1806j  he  goes  forth  for  the 
last  time  to  apply  this  match.  On  this*  occasion  he  meets  with 
Blannerhassett. 

Who  is  Blannerhassett?  A  native  of  Ireland,  a  man  of  letters, 
who  fled  from  the  storms  of  his  own  country  to  find  quiet  in 
ours.  His  history  shows  that  war  is  not  the  natural  element  of 
his  mind.  If  it  had  been,  he  never  would  have  exchanged  Ire- 
land for  America.  So  far  is  an  army.from  furnishing  the  society 
natural  and  proper  to  Mr.  Blannerhassett's  character,  that  on  his 
arrival  in  America,  he  retired  even  from  the  population  of  the 
Atlantic  States,  and  sought  quiet  and  solitude  in  the  bosom  of 
our  western  forests.  But  he  csirried  with  him  taste  and  science 
and  wealth;  and  lo,  the  desert  smiled!  Possessing  himself  of  a 
beautiful  island  in  the  Ohio,  he  rears  upon  it  a  palace  and  deco- 
rates it  with  every  romantic  embellishment  of  fancy.  A  shrub- 
bery, that  Shenstone  might  have  envied,  blooms  around  him. 
Music,  that  might  have  charmed  Calypso  and  her  nymphs,  is  his. 
An  extensive  library  spreads  its  treasures  before  him.  A  philo- 
sophical apparatus  offers  to  him  all  the  secrets  and  mysteries  of 
nature.  Peace,  tranquillity  and  innocence  shed  their  mingled  de- 
lights around  him.  And  to  crown  the  enchantment  of  the  scene, 
a  wife,  who  is  said  to  be  lovely  even  beyond  her  sex  and  graced 
with  every  accomplishment  that  can  render  it  irresistible^  had 
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dren* The  evidence  would  convince  you,  that  this  is  but  a  faint 
picture  of  the  real  life*  In  the  midst  of  all  this  peace,  this  inno- 
cent simplicity  and  this  tranquillity,  this  feast  of  the  mind,  this 
pure  banquet  of  the  heart,  the  destroyer  comes;  he  comes  to 
cluuftge  this  paradise  into  a  hell.  Yet  the  flowers  do  not  wither  at 
his  approach.  No  monitory  shuddering  thrpugh  the  bosom  of 
their  unfortunate  possessor  warns  him  of  the  ruin  that  is  coming 
upon  him.  A  stranger  presents  himself.  Introduced  to  their  civili-^ 
ues  by  the  high  rank  which  he  had  lately  held  in  his  country,  he 
aocm  finds  his  way  to  their  hearts,  by  the  dignity  and  elegance  of 
Us  demeanor,  the  light  and  beauty  of  his  conversation  and  the  se- 
ductive and  fascinating  power  of  his  address.  The  conquest  was 
not  difficult.  Innocence  is  ever  simple  and  credulous.  Conscious 
of  no  design  itself,  it  suspects  none  in  others.  It  wears  no  guard 
before  its  breast.  Every  door  and  porta)  and  avenue  of  the 
heart  is  thrown  open,  and  all  who  choose  it  enter.  Such  was  the 
state  of  £den  when  the  serpent  entered  its  bowers.  The  prisoner, 
in  a  more  engaging  form,  winding  himself  into  the  open  and  un« 
practised  heart  of  the  imfortunate  Blannerhassett,  found  but  little 
difficulty  in  changing  the  native  character  of  that  heart  and  the 
objects  of  its  affection.  By  degrees  he  infuses  into  it  the  poison 
of  his  own  ambition.  He  breathes  into  it  the  fire  of  his  own  cou* 
rage;  a  daring  and  desperate  thirst  for  glory;  an  ardour  panting 
for  great  enterprises,  for  all  the  storm  and  bustle  ^d  hurricane 
of  life.  In  a  short  time  the  whoje  man  is  changed,  and  every 
object  of  his  former  delight  is  relinquished.  No  more  he  enjoys 
the  tranquil  scene ;  it  has  become  flat  and  insipid  to  his  taste. 
His  books  are  abandoned.  His  retort  and  crucible  are  thrown 
aside.  His  shrubbery  blooms  and  breathes  its  fragrance  upon  the 
air  in  vain;  he  likes  it  not.  His  ear  no  longer  drinks  the  rich  me- 
lody of  music;  it  longs  for  the  trumpet^s  clangor  and  the  can- 
non's roar.  Even  the  prattle  of  his  babes,  once  so  sweet,  no 
longer  affects  him;  and  the  angel  smile  of  his  wife,  which  hitherto 
touched  his  bosom  with  ecstasy  so  unspeakable,  is  now  unseen 
and  unfelt.  Greater  objects  have  taken  possesion  of  his  soul. 
His  imagination  has  been  dazzled  by  visions  of  diadems,  of  stars 
and  garters  and  tides  of  nobility.  He  has  been  taught  to  bum 
with  restless  emulation  at  the  names  of  great  heroes  and  con- 
querors. His  enchanted  island  is  destined  soon  to  relapse  into  a 
wilderness;  and  in  a  few  months  we  find  the  beautiful  and  tender 
partner  of  his  bosom,  whom  he  lately  ^  permitted  not  the  winds 
oP  summer  '  to  visit  too  roughly,'  we  find  her  shivering  at  mid- 
night, on  the  winter  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  mingling  her  tears 
with  the  torrents,  that  froze  as  they  fell.  Yet  this  unfortunate 
Titan,  thus  deluded  fron^  his  interest  and  his  happiness,  thus  se« 
Vol.  IL  N 
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duced  from  the  patba  of  innocence  and  peace,  thus  confonndeA 
in  the  toils  that  were  deliberately  spread  for  htm  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  mastering  spirit  and  genius  of  another^'>*4his 
man,  thus  ruined  and  undone  and  made  to  play  a  subordinate 
part  in  this  grand  drama  of  guilt  and  treason,  this  man  is  to  be 
called  the  principal  offender,  while  A^,  by  whom  he  was  tfius 
plunged  in  misery,  is  comparatively  innocent,  a  mere  accessory? 
Is  this  reason?  Is  it  law?  Is  it  humanity?  Sir,  neither  the  hu- 
man heart  nor  the  human  understanding  will  bear  a  perversion 
so  monstrous  and  absurd!  so  shocking  to  the  soul!  so  revolting 
to  reason!  Let  Aaron  Burr  then  not  shrink  from  the  high  des- 
tination which  he  has  courted,  and  having  already  ruined  Blan* 
nerhaasett  in  fortune,  clua*acter  and  happiness  forever,  let  him 
not  attempt  to  finish  the  tragedy  by  thnisting  that  iUfated  man 
between  himself  and  punishment. 

Upon  the  whole  sir,  reason  declares  Aaron  Burr  the  principid 
in  this  crime  smd  confirms  herein  the  sentence  of  the  law;  and 
the  gentleman,  in  saying  that  his  offence  is  of  a  derivative  and 
accessorial  nature,  fa^^gs  the  question  and  draws  his  conchisions 
from  what,  instead  of  being  conceded,  is  denied*  It  is  clear  froAi 
what  has  been  said,  that  Burr  did  not  derive  his  guik  from  the 
men  on  the  island,  but  imparted  his  own  guilt  to  them;  that  he 
,is  not  an  accessory  but  a  principal;  and  therefore,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  objection  which  demands  a  record  of  thmeoa- 
viction  before  we  shall  go  on  with  our  proof  against  him. 

But  suppose  you  should  think  otherwise,  suppose  you  were  of 
opinion,  that  on  principles  of  law  and  reason  (notwithstanding^ 
me  seeming  injustice  and  inhumanity  of  considering  him  as  in* 
ferior  in  guilt  to  them)  Aaron  Burr  was  not  a  principal,  but  an 
accessori^  offender  in  the  treason,  would  you  for  that  reason 
stop  the  evidence  from  going  to  the  jury?  Now,  to  inquire  whe* 
Aer  the  conduct  of  Aaron  Burr  make  him  liable  as  a  principal 
or  accessory,  is  orAy  arguing  in  a  difierent  shape  the  whcJe 
question,  whether  he  have  committed  an  overt  act  of  war  or  not.^ 
The  jury  are  to  consult  and  decide  whether  he  be  a  principd  of- 
fender or  not.  Whether  he  be  a  principal  or  accessory  is  « 
question  oi  facty  which  they  are  sworn  to  decide.  The  court 
must  judge  of  the  weight  of  evidence,  before  it  can  say  that 
the  accused  is  either  a  principal  or  accessory.  Suppose  one 
part  of  the  evidence  contradicts  another.  Is  it  not  judging  of  the 
weight  of  evidence  to  decide  whether  he  be  a  principal  or  ac- 
cessory. If  it  be  not,  I  know  not  what  judging  of  die  weight  of 
evidence  is.  Nothing  is  more  peculiarly  within  the  exdusive 
province  of  the  jury  than  the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  the 
evidence- 
But  the- court  never  says,  tihat  die  evidence  is  or  is  not  tufi- 
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•ciCBt  to  prove  what  it  is  intended  to  estahKsh.  No  court  has 
such  right*  TKe  course  in  suc^  cases!  is  to  give  instructions  in 
»  geikcral  ch^ge  to  the  juiy,  after  all  the  eyidence  shall  have 
been  heard*  Will  you,  because  of  you\%mpressions  on  this  sub- 
ject, from  a  merely  partial  view  of  tiic  evidence,  compel  the 
jury  also  to  decide  on  that  necessarily  partial  viewf  If  you  do, 
do  you  not  thereby  divest  the  juiy  of  their  peculiar  functions? 
Th^ir  province  should  not  be  invaded.  The  invasion  is  big  with 
dai^Ser  and  terror.  I  trust  that  you  will  see  this  subject  in  the 
awiul  light  in  which  it  really  stfinds,  and  that  you  will  suiTer  the 
trial  to  take  its  natural  course* 

Mr*  Martin  has  referred  you  to  a  number  of  cases  from 
Cooper  and  other  authors,  but  they  do  not  prove  the  position 
intended*  The  court  in  all  these  cases  leaves  the  jury  to  decide 
on  the  overt  actt  You  will  find  those  cases  to  amount  simply  to 
this:  a  dialogue  between  the  court  and  the  counsel  of  the  pri* 
saner  as  to  the  overt  act*  The  court  was  required  to  sav,  whe- 
tber  the  overt  act  were  proved  or  not*  The^  was  no  judicial 
determination*  The  judge  merely  told  his  opinion,  but  he  told 
the  jury  at  the  same  time,  that  the  decision  belonged  to  them  and 
not  to  him* 

There  is  a  widie  difference  between  cuminal  and  civil  cases; 
and  as  it  is  of  much  more  importance  to  preserve  the  trial  by 
jury  in  the  former  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  people  against  un- 
just-persecutions, than  in  mere  civil  suits  to  preserve  the  rights 
of  proper^,  the  constitution  has  secured  that  trial  in  all  criminal 
prosecutions* 

Shoidd  the  coiut  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  evi^ 
denee  and  to  wrest  the  cause  from  the  jury  in  favour  of  the 
accused,  would  there  not  be  a  reciprocal  right?  If  it  can  in- 
terfere to  save  the  prisoner,  can  they  not  interfere  equally  against 
him?  a  thing  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  jurisprudence* 
Have  the  counsel  on  either  side  a  right  to  call  on  the  other  side« 
to  state  all  their  evidence  before  it  be  introduced,  and  then  to 
address  the  court  without  hearing  it,  if  they  think  they  have  a 
better  chance  before  the  court  than  the  jury?  Has  either  jparty  a 
right  to  substitute  the  court  for  the  jury,  or  the  jury  for  the 
court,  at  pleasure?  to  address  the  court  on  facts,  or  the  jury  on 
pmnts  of  law?  Such  an  attempt  would  not  be  a  greater  encroach^ 
me&t  on  the  right  of  .the  proper  tribunal,  than  the  present  motion 
is  on  the  rights  of  the  jury* 

I  come  now  to  the  fourth  and  last  objection  to  the  admissioa 
of  our  evidence*  It  is  this,  that  no  evidence  is  relevant  tp  con- 
nect the  prisoner  with  others,  to  make  him  a  traitor  by  relation, 
until  we  shew  an  act  of  treason  in  those  others;  and  the  assem-^ 
hiage  on  th^  island  was  not  an  act  of  treason*. 
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The  question  which  the  court  is  here  called  ^n  to  decide  itf 
ivhether  the  assemblage  on  Blannerhassett's  island  were  an  overt 
act  of  levying  war.  As  the  overt  act  is  compounded  of  fact  and 
intention,  they  must  yield  to  us  the  intention,  because  we  are 
ready  to  prove  their  intentions  to  be  traitorous.  Were  they  not 
to  admit  it  we  could  not  be  debarred  from  proving  it.  They  must 
admit,  that  the  individuals  who  ccunposed  the  assemblage  oa 
.  Blannerhassett^a  island  were  inltsted  by  Aaron  Burr  or  his  subal- 
tern officers;  that  they  had  marched  by  individuals  to  the  mouth 
of  Beaver,  a  place  of  partial  rendezvous;  that  when  collected 
there,  they  proceeded  to  Blannerhassett^s  island,  another  place 
of  rendezvous,  where  they  were  to  receive  an  accession  of 
boats,  men,  provisipns,  arms  and  ammunition  under  die  com* 
mand  of  Blannerhassett  himself;  that  from  the  island  they  pro- 
ceeded by  the  moudi  of  Cumberland  to  Baton  Rouge,  a  place  of 
general  rendezvous  for  the  expected  forces  from  the  east  and 
from  the  states  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Tennessee;  a«d 
that  at  this  place  he  headed  them,  with  a  considerable  addition 
of  men  and  arms.  They  must  admit  that  he  attempted  the  se- 
duction of  the  officers  and  men«  at  the  several  forts  and  garrisons 
of  the  United  States  as  they  passed;  which  forts  and  garrisons 
were  too  weak  tb  have  resisted  with  eflFect.  They  must  admit  (hat 
their  destination  was.  New-Orleans,  where  they  expected  the 
cooperation  of  the  United  States'  troops  and  the  commander  in 
chief.  They  must  admit  that  New-Orleans  was  to  be  taken,  toge* 
ther  with  its  bank,  shipping  and  military  stores,  &c.  that  the 
standard  of  treason  was  to  be  planted  in  diat  city,  which  was  ta 
be  made  the  seat  of  his  empire.  All  the  country  west  of  the  Al- 
legany was  to  be  annexed  to  his  empire.  All  this  they  must  admit; 
for  this  and  more  we  are  prepared  to  prove;  and  they  must  insist 
that  the  as;5emblage  on  the  island,  connected  with  all  these  facts, 
does  not  amount  to  treason. 

The  question  then  is,  whether,  all  these  things  admitted,  the 
assemblafi^  on  tho  island  were  an  overt  act  of  levying  war.  Here 
sir,  are  we  forced  most  reluctandy  to  argue  to  the  court,  on  only 
a  part  of  the  evidence,  in  presence  of  the  jury,  before  they  have 
heard  the  rest  of  the  evidence,  which  might  go  a  great  way  to 
explain  or  alter  its  effect.  But  unpleasant  as  the  question  is  in 
this  way,  we  must  meet  it.  What  is  an  open  act  of  levying  war? 
To  which  we  are  obliged  to  answer,  that  it  must  be  decided  by 
the  constitution  and  act  of  congress. 

Gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  speaking  on  this  subject,  have 
asked  us  for  batdes,  bloody  batdes,  hard  knocks,  the  noise  of 
cannon.  "  Shew  us  your  open  acts  of  war,"  they  exclaim.  Hard 
knocks,  says  one,  are  things  we  can  all  feel  and  understand. 
"Where  was  the  open  deed  of  war,  this  bloody  battle,  this  bloody 
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war?  cries  another.  No  where  gentlemen.  There  was  no  bloody 
battle.  There  was  no  bloody  war.  The  energy  of  a  despised  and 
traduced  government  prevented  that  tragical  consequence.  In 
reply  to  all  this  blustering  and  clamor  for  blood  and  havoc^  let  me 
ask  cahnly  and  temperately,  does  our  constitution  and  act  of  con- 
gress require  them?  Can  treason  be  committed  by  nothing  short 
of  actual  battle?  Mr.  Wickham,  shrinking  from  a  position  so  bold 
and  indefensible,  has  said  that  if  there  be  not  actual  force,  there 
must  be  at  levist  potential  force.  Such  as  terror  and  intimidation 
struck  by  the  treasonable  assemblage.  We  will  examine  this  idea 
presently.  Let  us  at  this  moment  recur  to  the  constitutional  defi- 
nition of  treason,  or  to  so  much  thereof  as  relates  io  this  case. 
**  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levying 
war  against  them,"  not  in  making  war,  but  in  levying  it.  The 
whole  question  then  turns  oh  the  meaning  of  that  word,  levying* 
This  word  however,  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  have  art- 
fully dropped:  as  if  conscious  of  its  operation  against  them,  they 
have  entirely  omitted  to  use  it. 

We  know  that  ours  is  a  motley  language,  variegated  and  en- 
riched by  the  plunder  of  many  foreign  stores.  When  we  derive 
a  word  from  the  Greek,  the  Latin  or  any  other  foreign  language, 
living  or  dead,  philologists  have  always  thought  it  most  safe  and 
correct  to  go  to  the  original  language,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  precise  meaning  of  such  word.  Levy,  we  are  told  by 
all  our  lexicographers,  is  a  word  of  French  origin.  It  is  proper 
therefore,  that  we  should  turn  to  the  dictionary  of  that  language 
to  ascertain  its  true  and  real  meaning;  and  I  believe  we  shall  not 
find  that  when^  applied  to  war,  it  ever  means  to  fight,  as  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  would  have  us  to  believe.  Boyer's 
dictionary  is  before  me  sir,  and  I  am  the  more  encouraged  to 
appeal  to  him,  because  in  the  case  of  Bollman  and  Swartwout, 
your  Honour,  in  estimating  the  import  of  this  very  word,  thought 
it  not  improper  to  refer  to  the  authority  of  doctor  Johnson. 

**  Lever j^^  the  verb  active,  signifies,  according  to  Boyer,  "  to 
lift,  heave,  hold  or  raise  up."  Under  the  verb  he  has  no  phrase 
applicable  to  our  purpose :  hut  under  the  substantive  ieveej  he  has 
several.  I  will  give  you  them  all. 

Levee  d^un  stege^  the  raising  of  a  siege.  Levee  des  fruits^  ga- 
thering of  fruits,  crop,  harvest. 

La  levee  du  parlement  Britannique^  the  rising  or  recess  of 
the  British  parliament.  Levee  fcollecte  de  deniersj  a  levy -rais- 
ing or  gathering. 

Levie  de  gens  de  gue/fe^  levying,  levy,  or  raising  of  soldiers. 
Faire  des  levees  de  soldats^  to  levy  or  raise  soldiers. 

So  that  when  applied  to  fruits  or  taxes,  it  means  gathering  as 
well  as  raising.  When  applied  to  soldiers  it  means  raising  only; 
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)iot  gathering,  assembling  or  even  bringing  them  togetber,  but 
merelj  raising.  Johnson  takes  both  these  meamngs,  as  you  men* 
tioned  in  the  case  of  Bolfanan  and  Swartwout;  but  in  the  original 
language,  we  see  that  levying,  when  applied  to  soldiers,  means 
simply  the  raising'  them,  without  any  thing  further.  In  military 
matters,  levying  and  raising,  if  Boyer  may  be  trusted,  are  syno- 
nymous* 

But  to  ascertain  still  more  satisfactorily  the  meaning  of  this 
word  levi/y  let  us  look  to  the  source  from  which  we  have  bor- 
^wed  the  whole  definition  of  treason,  the  statute  of  25  Edw^  3* 
llie  statute  is  inNormanFrench,and,indescribing  the  treason  of 
levying  war,  uses  these  words^  "  Si  home  ieve  de  guerrcy  contrc 
nostre  seigneur  k  roy  en  son  roycUme*'* 

In  a  subsequent  reign,  I  mean  the  factious  and  turbulent  reign 
of  Richard  the  Second,  when  the  statute  of  Edmrard,'  although 
unrepealed,  was  forgotten,  lost  and  buried  under  the  billows  of 
party  rage  and  vengeance,  it  became  at  lengdi  necessary  for 
parliament  to  interfere  and  break  in  pieces  the  engine  of  de* 
structive  treason;  and  in  the  21st  year  of  Richard  the  Second,  a 
statute  was  passed  which  may  be  considered  as  a  parliamentary 
^construction  of  that  of  Edward  III.  In  that  statute,  the  treason 
of  levying  war  is  thus  explained,  ^^  Cehty  que  levy  lepeople^  and 
£hevache  en  counter  k  roy  a  fair  guerre  deins  son  realme^^  Here 
the  French  verb,  leve^  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  statute  of 
Edward,  with  an  unimportant  orthographic  variation;  and  here 
it  is  clearly  contradistinguished  from  the  actual  witr.  The  levy  is 
of  men  and  horses^  Jhr  the  purpose  of  making  roar;  and  the  levy 
would  have  been  complete,  although  the  purpose  had  never 
been  executed.  I  cbnsider  therefore  the  statute  of  Richard,  as 
not  only  adding  another  authority  to  Boyer,  to  prove  that  the 
extent  of  the  French  verb  lever  when  applied  to  soldiers  goes 
no  farther  than  the  raising  them;  but  I  consider  that  statute  also 
as  a  parliamentary  exposition  or  glossary  of  the  phrase  /eoy  ele 
guerre^  in  the  statute  of  Edward*  In  this  latter  opinion  I  am 
supported  by  1  Hale^  85,  who  speaking  of  the  statute  of  Richard, 
says, "  these  four  points  of  treason"  (setded  by  the  pariiament  of 
Richard)  seem  to  be  included  within  the  stat.  25  Edw.  III.  as  to 
the  matter  of  them^  with  these  differences,  viz.  the  forfeiture  is* 
extended  further  than  it  was  formerly,  namely  to  the  forfeiture 
of  estates  tail  and  uses.  2.  Whereas  the  ancient  way  of  proceeding 
against  commoners  was  by  indictment  .and  trial  thereupon  by 
the  country,  the  trial  and  judgment  is  here  appointed  to  be  in 
parliament.  3.  But  that  wherein  the  principal  inconvenience  of 
this  act  lay,  was  this,  that  whereas  the  statute  of  Edward  the 
Third  required  an  overt  act  to  be  laid  in  the  indictment  and 
proved  m  evidence,  this  act  hath  no  such  provision.'*  These : 
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aU  die  difierences  that  he  taked  between  them.  Hence  it  is  cleaHy 
the  c^InioDiof  Hale,  that  the  treason  of  levying  war  is  materiaily 
the  same  in  lK>th  statutes.  For  if  the  statute  of  Edward  required 
mdual  wary  hard  knocks^  bloody  battU^  to  constitute  treason,  while 
that  of  Richard  made  the  mere  preparation  for  those  purposes 
treason,  would  it  have  escaped  such  a  mind  as  Hale's,  more  par- 
ticularly when  he  was  especially  employed  in  discriminating  be- 
tween the  two  statutes,  and  marking  the  points  of  difference  to 
the  dbadvantage  of  the  statute  of  Richard?  If  nothing  short  d? 
actual  war  will  satisfy  the  statute  of  Edward,  while  that  of  Ri** 
chard  covers  so  much  more  ground  as  to  comprehend  the  first 
act  of  recruiting,  and  to  make  it  the  treason,  how  can  the  former 
be  said  to  include  the  latter?  It  might  with  as  much  propriety  be 
said,  that  a  field  of  battle  includes  the  country  or  kingdom  within 
which  it  lies;  or  that  the  less  includes  the  greater.  Yet  of  this 
absurdity  Hale  hath  been  guilty,  unless  it  be  conceded  that  the 
statutes  of  Richard  and  of  Edward  are  materiaUy  the  same*  If, 
in  conformity  to  the  opinion  of  Hale,  this  point  be  conceded, 
then  it  is  indisputably  clear  anid  certain  that  the  statute  of  Ri»> 
chard  makes  levying  of  war  to  consist  in  the  preparations  for 
thait  war,  in  the  raising  of  men,  horses,  &c«  for  the  purpose  of 
making  war;  so  also  undar  the  statute  of  Edward,  levying  war 
iiMans  the  preparations  for  that  war*  And  if  this  construction  of 
the  atatnce  of  Edward  be  admitted,  we  have  but  Xo  remember 
that  our  definition  of  treason  is  borrowed  from  this  statute,  and 
to  ask  whether  the  same  words,  levying^  war^  in  the  English  and 
American  statutes  mean  the  same  thing. 

Confiding  in  the  candour  of  this  investigation  and  the  truth 
•f  the  condusion  to  which  it  has  led  me,  I  should  myself  have 
thought  the  mere  inlistment  of  soldiers  of  iuelf,  an  overt  act  of 
levying  war*  I  should  think  such  inlistment  too,  sufficient  to  sa- 
tisfydie  reason  of  the  statute  of  Edward,  and  consequently  of  o\ir 
coQstittttioo  and  act  of  congress,  in  requiring  an  overt  act  to  be 
proven. 

Gentlemen  may  say,  that  the  statute  of  Richard  IL  by.  this 
cooBtruction,  proves  too  much  for  my  purpose;  that  it  must  be 
evident  diat  the  parliament  were  dissatisfied  with  the  generally 
of  the  statute  of  Edward,  and  intended  by  that  of  Richard  to  re- 
stnon  that  generality  and  narrow  the  ground  of  constructive 
treaMMi,  but  that  this  construction  would  extend  it,  and  instead 
of  producing  the  intended  salutary  effects,  would  augment  the 
dangers  whidh  it  was  intended  to  avert. 

But  the  language  of  the  act,  which  is  plain  and  most  explicit, 
aflbrds  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  argument.  It  is  exclusive  of 
'idl  possible  doubts,  by  making  the  act  of  war  consist  in  visible 
iexternal  preparation*  The  term  kvy  in  some  lexicons  means 
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simply  to  raise;  and  if  this  plain  sense  and  most  natural  meaning 
were  to  be  adopted,  there  could  then  be  no  doubt^  the  prevention 
of  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  benefits  intended  by  the  act.  But 
it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  also  a  reasonable  construction;  that  it 
is  all  that  reason  can  require.  What  is  the  reason  avowed  by  aQ 
the  books  for  requiring  proof  of  an  overt  act  to  constitute  trea- 
son? Every  man  knows  that  the  moral  turpitude  consists  in  the 
mind  and  intention.  Why  then  do  we  require  proof  of  an  act  ?  It 
is  because  we  cannot  otherwise  discover  the  intention.  It  is  be- 
cause the  secret  intentions  of  the  mind  lie  beyond  the  ken  of 
mortal  sight.  They  can  be  known  only  to  the  man  himself  and 
to  that  Being  whose  eye  can  pierce  the  gloom  of  midnight  and 
the  still  deeper  gloom  that  shrouds  the  traitor's  heart.  To  his 
fellow  men,  those  intentions  can  be  manifested  only  by  some 
external  or  overt  act.  I  consider  the  phrase  overt  act  as  intended 
to  be  in  contrast  with  secret  intention;  but  whenever  this  secret 
Jntentidn  ripens  and  breaks  out  into  an  act^  of  which  the  human 
senses  can  take  cognisance,  I  consider  the  reason  of  the  law  asr 
being  satisfied.  We  are  then  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  pr}'- 
ing  into  and  guessing  at  the  secrets  of  the  heart.  It  is  not  pre* 
tended  that  any  case  ever  occurred  to  contradict  this  idea,  until 
the  case  which  is  reported  by  Ventris,  which  hath  been  said  by 
some  modem  English  writer,  and  pronounced  by  your  Honour, 
to  settle  the  principle  that  the  mere  inlistment  of  soldiers  is  Jdot 
sufficient  to  constitute  the  levying  of  war.  Permit  me,  with  the 
utmost  deference  and  respect  for  your  Honour,  to  examine  that 
case  and  see  whether  it  justify  a  conclusion  so  broad. 

That  case,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  adjudged  under  the  statute 
of  25  Edw.  IIL  Now  it  requires  but  to  adopt  for  a  moment  the 
idea  which  I  have  shewn  to  be  sanctioned  by  lord  Hale,  t]iat  the 
statute  of  Richard  explains  by  a  periphrasis,  the  more  condensed 
definition  of  that  of  Edward,  to  perceive  the  reasoning  and  whple 
scope  of  the  case  in  Ventris.  ^^  If  a  man,"  says  the  statute  of 
Edward,  "  shall  levy  war  against  our  lord  the  king  in  his  realm;^* 
"  or  he,"  says  the  statute  of  Richard,  "  who  levies  men  and 
horses  against  the  king,  to  make  war  in  his  realm."  The  levy, 
then  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  the  war.  The  levy  is  the  pre^ 
paration;  the  war  is  the  purpose;  but  it  is  "  to  make  war  in  his 
realm."  Wheresoever  then  the  fevy  is  ma^e,  the  purpose  must 
be  to  make  war  in  the  realm.  Hence  it  is  very  clear,  that  though 
the  levying  should  be  within  the  realm,  the  statute  would  not  be 
satisfied,  unless  the  purpose  also  were  to  make  war  within  the 
realm.  It  is  upon  this  latter  point  alone,  upon  the  destination, 
that  the  case  in  Ventris  turns,  and  not  upon  the  scene  of  inlist- 
ment, nor  upon  the  insufficiency  of  the  fact  of  inlbtment.  The 
case  in  Ventris  is  that  of  Patrick  Harding,  2  voL  3 15-— 16.    Thet 
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charge  in  thfc  indictment  is  conspiring  the  death  of  the  king 
and  queen,  Williamand  Mary;  and  the  overt  act  laid  is  "  levy- 
ing war  by  raising  divers  soldiers  and  men  armed  and  to  be 
armed  (armatos  tt  tirmaiuros)  et  milttes  sic  ut  prctfertur  levatos 
extra^hoc  regnum  Ang'iitt  misity  et  iter  secum  suscipere  procura- 
vit  ad  seat  jungendos  diiis  hostibusy  &c."  The  special  verdict 
finds  that  the  prisoner  did  list,  hire,  raise  and  procure  sixteen 
men,  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  at  the  time,  &c.  and  those  six- 
teen men  so  listed,  hired,  raised  and  procured,  did  send  out  of 
this  kingdom  into  the  kingciom  of  France  to  assist  and  aid  the 
French  king,  &c.  *♦  Upon  dtis  special  verdict  found,  the  lord 
chief  justice,  justice  Gregory  and  justice  Ventris,  who  were  then 
present  at  the  sessions,  conceived  spme  doubt:  for  they  were, 
of  opinion  that  it  did  not  come  within  the  'clause  of  25  Edw. 
III.  of  levying  war;  for  that  clause  is,  if  a  tnan  levy  war  against 
our  sovereign  lord  the  king  in  his  reaim^  and  by  the  matter 
fonnd  in  the  special  verdict  it  appears  that  these  men  were 
listed  and  sent  beyond  sea  to  aid  the  French  king.  In  the  ori- 
ginal report,  the  words  in  his  realm  are  printed  in  italics,  as 
marking  theparticularpart  of  the  statute,  on  which  the  opinion 
rested.  But  suppose  the  purposed  war  had  been  within  the 
realm,  is  nbt  the  implication  from  the  reasoning  of  the  court 
irresistible,  that  the  ihlistment  would  have  been  a  sufficient 
overt  act  of  levying?  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  court  in  this  case 
consideried  the  statute  of  Edward  as  explained  by  that  of  Rich- 
ard II«?  that  it  distinguished  between  the  levy  and  the  war, 
and  required,  according  to  the  express  letter  of  the  second  sta- 
tute, that  not  only  the  preparation  but  the  pxoposed  war  should 
be  -within  the  realm  ?  But  it  has  been  said  that  if  the  ihlistment 
had  been  a  sufficient  overt  act  of  levying  war,  then  wat  had  been 
levied  within  the  realm.  But  this  is  confounding  the  levy 
with  the  war,  the  meai^s  with  th^  end^  the  prtparation  with 
the  purpose.  It  is  losing  sight  of  the  requisition  of  the  statute, 
riiat  not  the  levying  merely  but  the  intended  war  shall  be  within 
the  realm.  Besides,  when  the  court  avows  the  reason  of  its 
opinion;  wKen  it  declares  it  to  consist,  not  in  the  insufficien- 
cy of  the  fact  of  preparation,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
war  was  to  be  out  of  the  realm^  with  what  propriety  can  it 
be  argued  that  its  opinion  rested  not  on  the  reason  which  it 
does  itself  avow,  but  on  one  which  it  does  not  avow,  and 
which  it  disapproves  as  far  as  it  can  do  it  by  implication  ?  If 
it  were  immaterial  >;^here  the  war  was  to  be,  if  the  inlistment  of 
men  tli^^rc  in  itself  insufficient  as  an  overt  act  of  levying  war^ 
why  did  not  the  court  take  this  ground  at  once  and  say,  that 
the  mere  inlistment  of  men  was  not  an  overt  act  of  lev3'ing 
war?  The  answer  is  obvious:  it  was  because  it  considered 
Vql.  IL  O 
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the  statute  us  requiring  that  the  proposed  war  should  be  xcttAm 
the  realm ;  whereas  the  war  as  found  by  the  jury  was  intended 
to  be  out  of  the  realm;  and  to  my  judgment  die  inference  is 
equally  obvious,  that  if  the  war  had  been  found  to  be  intended 
within  the  realm,  the  court  would  have  had  no  doubt,  that  the 
war  had  been  levied  by  the  inlistment*  The  case  inVentris  there* 
fore  is  so  far  from  warranting  the  conclusion,  that  the  ttiere  in- 
listment is  not  a  sufficient  overt  act  of  levying  war,  that  in  my 
conception  it  warrants  the  conclusion^  that  it  is  a  sufficient  act. 
And  if  the  case  inVentris  do  not  justify  the  doctrine,  that  inlist- 
ment is  insufficient  as  an  overt  act^  I  defy  the  gentlemen  to  pro- 
duce a  case  not  dependent  on  that  which  doe^  warrant  it. 

But  let  me  yield  the  authority  of  this  case ;  let  me  admit  it  to 
prove  what  it  has  been  supposed  to  prove;  strll  it  impairs  the 
etymology  of  the  word  levyin^no  farther  than  this,  that  raising 
men  only  is  not  levying  war*  How  far  then  are  we  to  carry  the 
meaning  of  the  word  levy?  Shall  we  add  the  other  meaning 
of  the  word  in  the  original  language  and  say  that  the  men  must 
not  only  be  raised  but  that  they  must  be  brought  together  or  as- 
sembled? Be  it  so:  imd  I  contend  that  neitherthe  courts  of  this 
country  nor  of  England  have  ever  required  more  than  a  mere 
assemblage  of  men  with  a  treasonable,  intent;  whether  they  be 
armed  or  unarmed,  whether  they  use  forc&  or  not,  and  whether 
their  numbers  be  great  or  small,  still  the  treason  is  complete*. 

Arms  are  not  necessary.  Whenever  the  English  books  appear 
to  require  them,  it  will  be  found  on  examination  to  be  in  the 
statement  of  some  hypothetic  case  rvhere  the  overt  act  is  to  con^ 
tain  within  itself  evidence  of  the  treasonabk  intent  i  but  whenever 
the  treasonable  intent  can  be  proved  by  evidence  extrinsic  of 
the  overt  act,  arms  have  never  in  any  case  been  required.  Hcde^ 
voU  1*  j^.  131.  for  example,  puts  thesie  cases,  ^^  as  where  people 
are  assembled  in  great  numbers  armed  with  weapons  offensive 
and  defensive  of  war.  If  they  march  thus  armed  in  a  body;  if 
they  have  chosen  commanders  or  officers;  if  they  march  cutn 
vexiUss  explicatis  or  with  drum  or  trumpet  or  the  like."  In  all 
these  cases,  there  is  not  a  word  of  any  extraneous  evidence 
of  the  treasonable  intent;  but  that  intent  was  to  be  found  in 
the  appearance  and  warlike  array  of  the  assemblage  itself. 
Mr.  Dallas,  whose  legal  opinions  are  certainly  entitled  to  very 
high  respect,  when  he  was  counsel  for  John  Fries.,  and  was  con- 
sequently not  interested  in  extending  the  doctrine  of  treaaon, 
admitted  the  distinction  which  I  have  here  taken.  In^.  100  of 
Fries*s  Trial  he  is  reported  to  have  saidt  ^^  As  on  the  one  hand, 
I  grant  that  the  circumstance  of  military  array  is  not  necessary 
to  an  act  of  treason  if  the  intention  is  traitorous,  so  I  insist  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  circumstance  of  military  array  will  not 
constitute  treason  without  such  intentions."  In  this  he  is  $up- 
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potted  by  all  the  Engiiafa  autliondes.  I  do  not  refer  to  his  ar- 
Ijument  as  authority,  but  merely  to  shew  the  strong  impression  ^ 
which  this  distinction  had  made  on  the  mind  of  that  gentleman. 
Lord  Hale,  who  seems  more  disposed  than  any  other  writer  or 
judge  to  narrow  the  doctrine  of  treason,  no  where  says,  that 
arms  are  necessary.  Speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  defining  what 
eonatitutes  levying  war,  he  says,  it  is  commonly  expressed  by 
the  words  mgre  guerrino  arratatu  1  ffale*8  Pleas  of  the  Crowriy 
131.  That  is,  .in  treating  generally  of  the  subject  or  describing 
the  offence  in  indictments,  it  is  commonly  so  expressed  \  and 
in  this  light  he  is  understood  by  Foster^  208.    So  far  indeed  is 
lord  Hale  from  requiring  military  array,  that  by  the  strongest 
iaaplication  he  declares  it  unnecessary.     In  the  same  page: 
^  Again,  the  actual  assembling  of  many  rioters  in  great  num- 
bers to  do  unlawful  acts,  if  it  be  not  modo  guerrino  or  specie 
belb^f  as  if  they  have  no  military  arms  nor  march  or  continue  in 
the  posture  of  war,  may  mike  a  great  ript,  yet  doth  not  always 
amonnt  to  a  levying  of  war."   What  is  the  candid  inference 
from  this  passage  I   That  sometimes  such  an  unarmed  assem- 
blage, without  the  warlike  array   or  the  shew  of  war,  may 
amonnt  tp  a  levying  of  war:  for  if  this  be  not  the  inference,  the 
word  ahmys  used  by  lord  Hale  has  no  signification  whatsoever. 
When  wiU  such  an  assemblage  amount  to  levying  war?  When 
the  intention  is  manifested  by  other  proof.  I  affirm,  that  no  case 
can.be  produced  tp  .prove  that  arms  are  necessar}';  that  on  the 
eftntrary,  every  writer  and  every  judge,  who  has  had  occasion 
to  mention  the  subject  directly,  has  declared  arms  to  be  unne- 
ceasarv  if  the  intention  can  be  otherwise  proven.  ^^  I  do  not 
liaoky    sdLy%  FosteTy  p9  20B.  ^^any  great  stress  can  be  laid  on 
such  distinction  (being  armed  or  unarmed).  It  is  true,  that  in 
case  of  levying  wau*,  the  indictments  generally  charge,  that  the 
defe^clant4  were  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  manner;  and 
where  the  case.woold  admit  of  it,  the  other  circumstances  of 
swords,  guns,  drums^  colours,  &c.  have  been  added;  but  I 
think  the  merit^  of  Ae  case  have  never  turned  singly  on  any 
of  these  circumstances.  In  the  cases  of  Damaree  and  Pur- 
cha^,  there  was  nothing  given  in  evidence  of  the  usual  pa- 
geantry of  war,  no  military  weapons,  no  banners  or  drums,  nor 
any  regular  consultation  previous  to  the  rising;  and  yet  the 
want  of  those  circumstances  weighed  nothing  with  the  court* 
though  the  prisoners'  counsel  insisted  much  on  that  matter.'^ 
He^^ds  what  confirms  Mn  Dallas's  distinction :  ^^The  true 
criterion  in  all  these  cases  is,  ^uo  animo  did  the  parties  as- 
sembler' not  with  what  they  lought,  or  whether  there  were 
hard  knocka  or  bloody  battles.  East,  in  his  Crown  Law^p*  6/. 
collects  the  authorities  together  and.proves  the  truth  of  Foster^a 
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position,  that  arms  or  militar7  weapons  are  unnecessary;  and 
that  the  intention  is  the  criterion.  In  the  English  books,  not 
a  single  decision,  not  even,  an  obiter  dictum  of  a  single  judge 
can  be  found  tp  slicw,  that  military  array  is  necessary  where 
the  treasonable  intention  can  be  otherwise  proved*  •    * 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  authorities  of  our  own  country* 
Judges  Chase,  Iredell  and  Peters  expressly  declare  them- 
selves  of  Foster's  opinion.  I  beg  leave  to  read  a  short  passage 
from  Judge  Chase's  charge  to.  the  jury  on  the  trial  of  Fries. 
(^Frleji\s  Trials  p.  1 97.)  *'  The  court  are  of  opinion,  that  military 
weapons  (sl^  guns  and  swords  mentioned  in  the  indictment)  are 
not  necessary  to  make  such  insurrection  or  rising  amount  to 
levying  war,  because  numbers  may  supply  the  want  of  military 
"  weapons^  and  other  instruments  may  effect  the  intended  mis* 
chief.  The  le^algmlt  of  levying  war  may  he  incurred  without 
the  use  of  military  weapons  or  military  array?'* 

I  think  I  may  now  consider  it  al  proven,  that  arms  are  not 
necessary  to  the  constitution  of  treason  either  in  England  or 
this  country.  Since  then  no  arms  were  necessary  to  make  the 
assemblage  on  the  island  a  treasonable  assemblage,  it  i^  hardly 
necessary  to  notice  Mr.  Wickham's  position,  that  the  rifles, 
which  are  proven  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  men  «liiere, 
are  not  necessarily  military  weapons.  I  shall  only  remark,  that 
I  suspect  that  there  may  be  yet  those  living  in  Great  Britain, 
who  remember  the  name  of  general  Morgran,  and  who  can,bear 
witness,  that  a  rifle  in  the  hands  of  a  backwoodsman,  though 
even  without  a  bayonet,  is  a  military  weapon  emphatically,  and 
as  formidable  a  one  too  as  a  soldier  need  encounter.  They  were 
the  best  weapons  for  the  pifrposes  for  which  they  were  intend- 
ed, such  as  scouting  parties,  picking  the  enemy's  men  from  the 
bank  of  the  river,  repjelling  atucks  on  parties  clearing  obstruc- 
tions, &c  But  we  are  told,  that  if  arms  be  not  nece6sary,y0rcr 
is  necessary  to  make  an  assemblage  treasonable*  Let  us  in- 
.  quire  if  this  be  so.  " 

Gentlemen  contend,  that  marching  frpm  places  of  partial  to  a 
place  of  general  rendezvous  is  not  sufficient;  there  must  be 
force  Xq  constitute  treason.  I  say,  that  force  is  not  requisite  to 
constitute  treason,  either  by  reason  or  authority*  Let  us  just 
examine  it  on  the  ground  of  reason.  What  reason  can  be  as- 
signed for  requiring  thi^  force  ?  Is  it  for  the  purpose  of  shewing 
what  the  mtention  of  the  assemblage  is?  If  that  be  the  object, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  it;  for  the  intention  may  be  shewn  by 
other  acts* 

The  intention  does  not  depend  on  the  act.  *  The  object  is 
proved  by  the  assemblage  itself.  If  there  be  an  assemblage  of 
men,  whose  treasonable  intentions  cannot  be  proved  by  anyodier 
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means  whatsoever  than  an  overt  act,  then  force  may  be  neces- 
sary to  be  proved;  but  where  the  intentions  of  an  assemblage 
can  be  prpved  to  be  treasonable^  force  is  not  necessary.  The 
acts  of  coming  together  and  forming  the  assemblage  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  traitorous  intention  complete  the  treason.  This  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Purchase :  neither  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  riot  nor  at  pulling  down  any  of  the  houses 
"Was  he  present.  He  took  no  part  in  the  outrages  of  the  night 
till  late  at  the  bonfire  at  Drury-lane*  The  rioters  had  destroyed 
many  buildings  before  he  joined  them.  He  had  no  part  in  their 
intentions;  for  the  circumstances  excluded  the  possibility  of  it. 
Rejoined  them  just  at  the  close 'of  the  riot,  atkd  he  was  drunk 
when  he  joined  them*  He  encouraged  them,  when  he  did  join 
them,  to  make  resistance  to  the  king's  guards,  and  he  assaulted 
their  commander.  He  had  uken  no  part  before  thctt  in  those  ri- 
ots and  routs.  There  was  no  evidence  that  he  had  harboured  any 
treasonable  intention.  There  was  no  way  therefore  to  manifest 
his  intention  but  by  some  act ;  and  though  his  guilt  was  far  short 
of  that  of  the  others,  yet  as  he  joined  them  though  at  a  late  pe- 
riod in  resisting  the  laws,  and  committed  acts  of  violence  him- 
self, a  majority  of  the  judges  thought  he  was  involved  in  their 
guilt.  In  such  cases  the  intention  can  only  be  proved  by  an  ex- 
ternal act.  If  it  cannot  be  proved,  it  is  as  if  it  did  not  exist. 
Some  act  of  force  is  therefore  required,  because  there  is  ncr 
other  way  of  shewing  the  intention  but  by  the  indications  of 
acts  of  force,  from  which  alone  the  intention  is  to  be  inferred. 
But  force  is  never  necessary  to  be  proved  when  the  intention 
can  be  proved  by  independent  and  distinct  proof.  But  though 
force  be  required,  the  least  act  of  force  will  suffice;  and  if  we 
could  have  proved  resistance  to  general  Tupper  by  two  wit- 
nesses, we  should  have  proved  a  sufficient  force  for  the  gentle- 
men. .  But  they  would  say  still  there  was  no  act  of  force.  What 
necessity  is  there  for  that?  Would  it  prove  any  thing  more  than 
the  mere  intention?  Is  not  intention  otherwise  abundantly 
proven?  Would  resistance  to  general  Topper  have  served  to 
develop  either  the  act  or  intention  ?  Would  it  relate  to  the 
turpitude  of  the  great  design?  or  would  it  prove  it  to  be  pure? 
For  what  cause  can  the  gentlemen  require  this  force  ?  The  re- 
sistance to  general  Tupper  would  not  have  thrown  one  ray  of 
light  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Lee  says,  that  hard  knocks  are  things  we  can  all  feel,  yet 
it  is  equally  .true  that  an  assemblage  of  men  is  an  object  we  can 
aQ  see.  True  it  is,  as  the  gentleman  says,  that  cannons  and 
small  arms  may  be  heard;  and  so  may  the  disclosure  of  a  trea- 
sonable plot*  At  last,  the  overt  act  which  they  require  is  but  an 
appeal  to  the  human  senses^  and  the  overt  act  which  we  have 
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fMt>veii  is  eqnaUy  satisfiictory  to  them*  Whydo  diey  insist  oa 
calling  in  the  sense  of  feeling  to  the  sense  of  hearing?  He  may 
say,Jf  we  were  to  feel  it,  that  we  must  also  taste  and  smell  it. 
Mr/ Wickham  indeed  complains,  that  if  you  stop  bim  short  of 
actual  force,  you  take  away  the  hcus  pamitentiee.  I  say,  if  you 
do  not  stop  short  of  it,  you  take  away  the  motive  of  repen- 
tance ;  for  you  offer  die  traitor  victory  and  triumph,  and  it  is  not 
in  their  arms,  that  we  are  to« expect  from  him  repentance*  But 
was  there,  sir,  ho  opportunity  for  repentance  in  thi^  case?  We 
shall  prove  that  the  prisoner  was  for  more  than  a  year  brooding 
over  this  treason.  The  ruin  and  desolation  that  he  was  about  to 
bring  upon  this  country  must  have  been  olted  before  him.  If 
all  love  of  his  country  were  so  far  extinguished  in  his  breast, 
that  he  co^ld  not  forbear,  if  the  downfal  of  liberty  and  the  hor« 
Tors  of  civil  war  gave  no  pang  of  remorse  to  his  bosom,  why, 
for  his  own  sake,  did  he  not  repent?  Why  did  he  not  remem- 
ber Cromwell  and  the  treason  and  fate  of  Cesar?  Cromwell  as 
bold  and  daring  as  himself  and  the  miserable  effects  of  his  suc- 
cessful usurpation ;  the  terrors  that  haunted  and  scourged  him 
day  and  night,  and  blasted  him  even  amidst  the  splendor  of  a 
palace.  Cesar  and  Cromwell  he  did  not  forget;  but  he  remem- 
bered them  as  objects  of  competition  and  rivalship;  not  to  de- 
test and  abhor,  but  to  envy,  admire  and  emulate.  Such  was  the 
kind  of  remorse  which  he  felt  at  the  idea  of  drenching  his 
country  in  blood  and  substituting  despotism  for  liberty;  such 
the  very  promising  disposition  and  temper  for  repentance,  which 
alone  he  manifested. 

Mr.  Randolph  wishes  to  know,  how  the  line  can  be  drawn 
between  inlisiing.and  striking  a  blow.  The  answer  is  obvious: 
At  the  point  of  the  assemblage^  where  the  courts  of  England  and 
the  highest  court  in  this  country  have  concurred  in  drawing  it. 
A  line  strong  and  plain  enough  to  be  seen  and  known  is  drawn. 
Does  reason,  sir,  require  that  you  should  wait  until  the  blow  be 
struck?  If  so,  adieu  to  the  law  of  treason  and  to  the  chance  of 
punishment.  The  aspiring  traitor  has  only  to  lay  his  plans,  as- 
semble his  forces  and  strike  no  blow  till  he  be  in  subh  power  as 
to  defy  resistance:  He  understands  the  law  of  treason.  He 
draws  a  line  of  demarcation  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  within 
the  boundary  of  the  law.  He  projects  an  enterprise  of  treason. 
He  inlists  men.  He  directs  all  the  operations  essential  to  its  suc- 
cess from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other;  but  he  keeps 
himself  within  the  pale  of  the  law.  He  goes  on  continually  ac- 
quiring accessions  of  strength,  like  a  snow  ball  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  till  he  becomes  too  large  for  resistance  and  'sweeps 
every  thing  before  him.  He  does  every  thing  short  of  striking  a 
blow.  He  advances  till  he  gets  to  New-Orleans.  He  does  not  ha- 
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zard  the  blow  till  he  is  completely  ready;  and  when  he  dMs 
strike^  it  will  be  absolutely  irresistible.  Then  what  becomes  of 
yowr  constitutioo,  your  law  of  congress  or  your  courts  f  He 
laughs  them  to  scorn!  Is  this  the  way  to  discourage  treason  ?  Is 
it  not  the  best  way  to  excite  and  promote  it?  to  insui'e  it  the 
noat  complete  success?  I  conclude  therefore  that  reason  does 
not  require  y^rcf  to  cbnstitute  treason. 

Let  me  now  inquire,  whether  the  lata  require  it.  But  before 
I  proceed,  I  beg  leave  to  premise,  that  in  the  several  cases  on 
'this  subject,  the  worA  force  is  generally  used  figuratively,  in- 
tended to  signify  the  assemUed  6od^  and  not  any  deed  of  violence 
actudly  committed  by  it.  Force^  or  an  armed  force  usually 
spoken  of/means  not  an  act  of  violence  but  the  power-  of  doing 
it.  We  frequently  call  a  body  of  men  an  armed  force^  because 
tliey  are  capable  of  usingy2»rc<f.  In  this  sense  it  was  said,  that 
Bonaparte  was  prepared  to  make  war  with  the  empire  of  Ger- 
many with  a  force  of  300,000 .  men ;  Aat  he  was  to  enter  Italy 
with  9L force  of  70,000  men.  Is  itot  this  an  armed  force  before  a 
blow  was  struck?  Thus  in  Vaughan's  case  it  is  stated,  that  he 
caflse  with  an  armed  force  ;%\ki  in  the  opinion  of  the  presiding 
judge  of  the  court,  in  the  >  motion  to  commit  the  prisoner  in 
March  last,  we  also  find  this  word  used  in  this  figurative  sense. 
Alter  saying  that  it  was  clear,that  an  intention  to  commit  trea<* 
son  is  an  offence  entirely  distinct  from  the  actual  commission  of 
that  crime,  the  judge  proceeds:  *^  War  can  only  be  levied  by 
the  employment  of  actual  force;  troops  must  be  embodied, 
aaen  must  be  assembled  to  levy  war.''  The  troops  then  being 
embodied,  the  men  being  assembled,  war  is  thereby  levied ; 
force  is  employed;  not  that  a  blow  is  aaually  struck,  but  that 
there  is  a  body  capable  of  using  force,  if  >they  please  to  use  it. 
Sir,  as  to  the  demand  of  actuid  violence,  there  is  not  in  Great; 
Britain  a  skigle  case  in  which  it  has  been  adjudged,  that  force 
is  an  indispensable  requisite,  if  the  intention  be  otherwise  ma- 
oifest.  All  the  authorities  in  that  country  concur  in  disclaiming 
it»  They  take  the  distinction  between  the  belhim  kvatum  and 
the  beUian  percwtBum.  Thus  Foster  218:  ^*  An  assembly  armed 
and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  manner,  for  any  treasonable  purpose, 
ia  belhim  kvatum  though  not  percussum.^  lasting  and  marching 
are  sufficient  overt  acts  without  coming  to  a  battle  or  action*  East^ 
vcL  lmp*67*  repeats  this  doctrine  and  cites  various  cases  in 
support  of  it.  ScUield  reports,  ^^  there  may  be  levying  war  without 
actual  fighting J*^  Same  case,  5  State  Trials^  37*  there  were  two 
counts  in  the  indictment  against  captain  Vaughan  and  evidence 
as  to  both;  and  it  was  explicitly  declared  1^  the  court,  that  the 
bcUum  percussum  was  unnecessary.  No  English  authority  re- 
quires it.  The  assemUage  and  clear  evidease  of  the  treasoaa- 
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Ue  design  have  always  been  held  sufficient.  The  case  in  Keliffig-^ 
p.  75.  on  which  the  gentleman  so  much  relies  to  prove  the  ne- 
cessity of  force,  is'  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  treasonable 
intent  is  only  manifested  by  the  employment  of  force  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  carried. 

It  was  the  case  of  a  riot:'a  sudden  ebullition  of  popular  pas- 
sion, preceded  by  no  concert,  no  arrangement,  and  a  case 
therefore,  in  which  the  intent  %vas  unsusceptible  of  proof,  ex- 
cept by  the  acts  of  the  mob.  It  was  a  case,  I  will  add,  in  which 
any  kind  of  force  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  make  it 
treason;  for  if  they  had  stopped  with  pulling  down  one  bawdy- 
house  or  opening  one  prison  to  let  out  a  favourite  prisoner,  that 
would  have  been  a  riot  merely.  They  continued  however  toge- 
ther and  in  action  for  two  days,  and  shewed  by  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  violence  which  they  practised,  that  their  intent 
was  general  and  universal.  From  such  a  case  surely  nothing 
was  to  be  inferred  which  will  fairly  apply  to  a  case  so  different 
as  that  at  bar:  a  case  in  which  there  was  a  previous  concert  and 
arrangement,  and  a  case  in  which  the  quo  animo^  the  criterion 
of  the  crime  is  susceptible  of  proof,  indepetident  of  the  assem<^ 
blage. 

Let  us  come  now  to  our  own  country  and  see  if  our  adjudi- 
cations require  actual  force.  Before  I  proceed  to  the  examina- 
tion of  Fries's  case,  let  me  remind  you  of  aa  ob'servation  of  Mr. 
Randolph's,  equally  ielegant  and  correct:  **  An  elementary  prin- 
ciple resulting  from  the  circumstances  of  a  particular  case,  and 
to  be  found  in  that  case  only>  should  never  be  applied  except  to 
a  case  parallel  in  its  circumstances."  Nothing  can  be  more  just 
than  this  remark ;  and  it  is  by  violating  the  rule  which  it  con- 
tains, that  so  much  jarring,  so  much  ivreconcilable  discord,  so 
much  Babylonian  confusion  is  seen  to  exist  among  our  cases. 
With  this,  reflection  let  us  come  to  the  trial  of  Fries.  What 
were  the  circumstances  of  that  case?  There  had  been  actual  vi- 
olence ;  it  was  also  a  disorganized  and  disorderly  riot,  and  the 
reasonings  of  the  British  cases  applied  to  its  character.  But  as 
there  had  been  violence  in  that  case  (they  had  marched  and  de- 
stroyed general  Neville's  house)  and  the  judge  in  charging  the 
jury  was  giving  a  description  adapted  to  the  case  at  bar,  what 
was  more  natural  than  for  him  to  introduce  that  feature  of  the 
case  into  his  description  ?  It  will  kp  found  that  judge  Chase  con- 
siders the  case  ot  Fries  as  a  riot,  and  reasons  upon  it  in  that 
point  of  view,  applying  to  it  all  the  English  doctrine  of  riot, 
where  violence,  as  before  remarked,  is  the  only  evidence  of 
treasonable  intent.  But  if  each  dictum  of  the  judge  in  delivering 
that  chatge  is  to  be  considered  as  an  abstract  truth,  it  will  be 
easy  to  find  in  it  the  clesffest  indicationa  of  his  opinion,  that 
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vMence  b  not  necessary.  Thus  in  page  106:  *^lt  is  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  that  any  insurrecti^si  or  riaing  of  an^  body  ct 
people  within  the  United  States  to  attain  or  effect  by  force  or 
violence  any  object  of  a  great  public  nature  or  of  public  and  ge- 
neral (or  national)  concern  is  a  levying  of  war  against  the 
United  States  within  the  contemplation  and  construction  6f  the 
coiistitutii>n«"  Here  it  is  not  the  actual  attainment  ^ihe  object 
iyy  violence^  which  is  declared  to  constitute  the  treason. '  It  is 
the-  rising  for  that  purpose;  and  in  this  supposed  case  nothing 
is  found  but  the  assemblage  and  the  treasonable  purpose  or 
intent.  In  the  succeeding  paragraph  he  repeats  the  aame  pi- 
nion. Jn  the  next  he  declares  military  weapons  unnecessary. 
He  then  proceeds  with  the  particular  doctrine  of  riots,  as  that 
tli^  purpose  must  be  general  or  universal,  not  private  or  per- 
sonal. The  intention,  he  says,  is  the  true  criterion  of  die  of- 
fence. The  next  paragraph  has  been  much  relied  on :  '^  The 
court  are  of  opinion,  that  if  a  body  Of  people  meditate  and  con- 
spire an  insurrection  to  resist  or  oppose  any  statute  of  the 
United  States  by  force,  that  they  are  only, guilty  of  a  hig^ 
misdemeanor;  but  if  they  proceed  to  carry  such  intention  in- 
to execution  by  force^  that  they  are  guilty  of  the  treason  of  le- 
vying war;  and  the  quantum  of  the  force  employed  neither  les« 
sens  nor  increases  the  crime,  whether  by  one  hundred  or  one 
thousand  persons  is  wholly  immaterial." 

I  understand,  the  word  force  here  to  be  used  in  its  figurative 
cense;  that  it  is  used  as  contrasted  with  the  conmracy  or  medi- 
tation of  the  treason;  that  it  is  used  to  signify  the  bo^'  assem- 
bled for  thepurpose  of  carrying  that  conspiracy  into  effect.  Hence 
it  is  that  in  the  concluding  member  of  the  paragraph  he  speaks 
of  the  number  assembled  or  what  he  calls  the  quantum  of  the 
force^  declaring  its  numbers  to  be  immaterial,  whether  one  hun- 
dred or  one  thousand.  He  maintains  the  same  idea  in  the  next 
paragraph,  which  he  concludes  with  these  words:  ^ But  l7t«a^ 
together  immaterial  whether  the  force  used  be  sufficient  to  effec- 
tuate the  object.  Any  force  connected  with  the  intention  will  con* 
stitute  the  crime  of  levying  war^'*  He  states  his  opinion  to  be 
in  substance  the  same,  with  the  opinion  of  the  circuit  court  in 
1795,  in  the  case  of  Vigol  and  Mitchell.  Now  in  the  case  of 
Vigol,  2  DallaSy  347.  the  court  gave  no  absolute  opinion.  The 
opinion  is  confined  to  the  circumstances  of  that  case,  in  which 
die  judge  states  there  were  acts  of  violence  and  devastation. 
But  in  the  case  of  Mitchell,  idem  356.  judge  Patterson,  com- 
menting on  the  circumstances  of  its  not  being  sufficiendy  proven 
that  the  prisoner  was  at  general  Neville's  house,  where  the  vio- 
lence was  comniitted,  speaks  thus :  "  He  is  proved  by  a  compe- 
tent number  of  witnesses  to  have  been  at  Couch's  fort.    At 
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Couch's  ibrt  the  conspiracy  ^iras  foHned  for  atuckiog  general 
Nevnie's-^ionse;  and  the  prisoner  was  actually  passed  on  the 
march  thither.  Now  ill  Foster  213.  the  very  act  of  inarching  is 
considered  as  carrying  the  traitorous  intent  into  effect.  In  a  sub* 
sequent  part  of  his  opinion,  the  judge,  speaking  of  the  conspi- 
cuous figure  which  the  prisone;-  had  made,  uses  these  explicit 
^ords:  ^^  His  attendihce  armed  at  Braddock^s  field  nvai4ld  of 
itself  amount  to  treaaorty  ifkis  design  was  treasonahh^^^  So  that 
if  judge  Chase's  opinion  be,  as  he  professes,  substantially  the 
same  with^is  of  judge  Patterson's,  then  a  deed  of  violence  is 
not-  necessary,  but  the  assembly  and  treasonable  intent  are 
enough.  Judge  Chase  sums  up  his  opinion  in  these  words: 
^  If  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  evidence  you  shall  be 
convinced,  that  the  real  object  and  intent  of  the  people  assem- 
bled at  Bethlehem  was  of  a  pXiblic  nature  (which  it  certainly 
was  if  they  assemUed  Irith  intent  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
both  of  the  above  mentioned  acts  of  congress  or  either  of  them) 
it  must  then  be  proved  to  your  satisfaction,  that  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  incited,  encouraged,  provided  or  assisted  in  the  in- 
surrestion  or  rising  of  the  people  at  Bethlehem  and  the  terror 
they  carried  with  them  with  intent  to  oppose  and  prevent,  bv  the 
means  of  k^imidation  and  violence,  the  execution  of  both  the 
above  ^mentioned  acts  of  congress  or  either  of  them;  and  that 
some  force  was  used  hy  some  ef  the  people  assembled  at  Beth- 
lehem.'' Bat  for  thesb  concluding  words  the  opinion  of  the 
judge  would  have  rested  merely  in  requiring  what  Mr.  Wick- 
ham  calls  potential  for^t.  The  last  words  mHv  be  well  accounted 
for  from  the  particular  circumstances  of  tkis  case,  in  which 
fhere  was  actual  violence;  and  I  will  venture* to  affirm  that  it  is 
'  the  only  case  in  which  a  deed  'of  violence  ever  was  declared 
necessary,  when  the  assemblage  and  the  treasonable  intent 
could  both  be  Aade  out  by  proof  independent  of  any  such  deed. 
If  there  be  another^  let  it  be  shewn.  If  this  case  stand  alone, 
why  will  you  make  this  principle  an- abstract  and  general  one^ 
since,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Randolph,  it  results  irom  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  particular  case,  and  can  be  found  in  this  case 
only.  Judge  Chase  was  not  sitting  in  the  supreme  court  when 
he  gave  that  opinion.  It  was  an  inferior  court;  and  if  there 
should  occur  another  case  in  the  supreme  court  in  which  the 
question  will  be,  how  far  actual  force  is  necessary  to  constitute 
the  crime  of  treason  when  there  is  proof  of  a  traitorous  inten- 
tion and  of  an  assemblage,  I  cannot  doubt,  from  any  part  of  the 
decision  in  BoUnian  and  Swartwout,  that  it  will  decide  that 
force  is  not  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  treason 
in  such  a  case. 

I  have  shewn,  that  in  England  the  distinction  is  cleariy  set- 
iTed  between  the  bellum  levatitm  and  the  Mlum  percussum;  scad 
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duifc  there,  war  may  be  levied^  althpugh  no  blow  be  struck*  I 
will  now  shew,  that  by  the  authority  of  a  court  of  this  country 
superior  to  that  in  which  judge  Chase  sat,  it  has  been  in  sub* 
stance  declared  again  and  again,  that  war  qaay  be  levied  without 
batde;  that  the  assemblage  with  a  treasonable  intent  completes 
the  crime  oflevying  war*  You  wilt  know,  sir,  that  I  am  refer« 
ring  to  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  case  of  BoUman 
.imd  Swartwout*  In,  that  case  the  court,  after  making  a  prelimi- 
nary, statement,  proceeded-  in  the  declaration  of  its  opinion 
thus:  ^  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in 
levyittg«war  against  them  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemieSfj^iv* 
iog  them  aid  and  comfort."  ^*  To  constitute  that  specific  crime, 
for  which  the  prisoners  now  before  the  court  have  been  com* 
snitted,  war  must  be  actually  levied  against  the  United  States* 
However  flagitious  may  be  the  crime  of  conspiring  to  subvert 
by  force  the  government  of  our  country,  such  i^nspiracy  is  not 
treason.  T»  conspire  to  levy  war  and  actually  to  levy  war  are 
distinct  offences*  The  first  mu&t  be  brought  into  operation  by 
the  assemblage  of  men  for  a  purpose  treasonable  in  itself  or  the 
fact  of  levying  war  cannot  have  been  committed*" 

Is  there  any  requisition  of  force  here?  Is  it  said,  that  the 
conspiracy  must  be  brought  into  operation  by  the  assemblage  of  • 
men  for  a  purpose  treasonable  in  itself  and  by  deeds  offeree  and 
violence^  or  tti£  fact  of  levying  war  cannot  have  been  commit- 
ted?  No  sir,  it  is  the  assembiage  of  men  for  a  purpose  treascno" 
ble  in  itself  which  alone  is  declared  sufficient  to  make  the  fact 
of  levying  war^  and  this  reasoning  is  strengthened  by  recol- 
lecting, that  there  was  no  force  in  the  case  of  BoUman  and 
Swartwout.  ^^  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  court  to  say,  that 
no  individual  can  be  guilty  of  this  crime  who  has  not  appeared 
'  in  arms  against  his  country.  On  the  contrary,  if  war  be  {ncttmUy 
'  levied^  that  is,  if  a  body  of  men  he  actually  as&embled^for  the  pur* 
pose  of  effecting  by  force  a  treasonable  purpose^  all  those  who 
perform  any  part,  however  remote  from  the  scene  of  action, 
and  who  are  actuaJly  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy,  are  to 
be  considered  as  traitors*  But  there  must  be  an  actual  assem- 
blage of  men,  yir  the  treasonable  purpose  to  constitute  alevying 
of  war." 

Here  force  is  mentioned,  but  how  is  it  mentioned?  Merely 
as  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  assemblage:  the  means  by  which 
they  intend  to  execute  their  treasonable  design*  So  in  the  assem- 
blage on  the  island,  their  object  was  the  seizure  of  Orleans* 
They  intended  to  effect  that  purpose  by  force.  There  was  then  a 
body  of  men  actually  asse  mbled ;  and  ihe  purpose  which  brought 
them  together,  and  which  they  were  going  to  effect  by  force 
a  treasonable  purpose*  Again:  ^^To  complete  the  crime  qF 
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levyitig  war  against  the  United  States,  there  mCist  be  an  actftd 
asapmblage  of  men,  fot-  the  purpose  of  executing  a  treasonable 
design.'^ 

Here  an  actual  assemblage  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  exe- 
cuting a  treasonable  design  is  declared  to  complete  the  crime  of 
levy  ing  war :  not  a  word  of  force  or  aeeds  of  violence,  yet  the 
crime  is  completed.  The  court  professes  to  be  enumerating  the 
ingredients,  which  taken  together  would  make  this  crime,  and 
concludes  this  enumeration  by  stating,  that  that  would  cpw- 
•  plete  it.  Yet  it  is  pretended  by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side, 
that  the  great  ingredient  of  force  and  violence  not  enumerated 
by  the  court  is  necessary  to  its  completion.  Is  it  to  be  believ- 
ed, that  the  judges  would  again  and  again  have  declared,  that 
an  assemblage  of  men,  with  a  traitorous  intention,  in  a  case 
where  there  w^s  no  actual  force,  Would  constitute  and  complete 
treason,  and  not  once  mention  the  necessity  of  actual  force;  if 
they  thought  it  essential  to  the  consummation  of  treason? 

*'  In  the  case  now  before  the  court,  a  design  to  overturn  the 
government  of  the  United  States  in  New-Orleans  by  force 
would  unquestionably  have  been  ^design,  which  if  carried  into 
execution  would  have  been  treason,  and  the  assemblage  of  a 
body  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  into  execution  would 
amount  to  levying  war  against  the  United  States;  but  no  con- 
spiracy for  this  object,  no  inlisting  of  men  to  effect  it  would  be 
an  actual  levying  of  war."  ■ 

Here  again  the  court  declares,  that  the  assemblage  for  the 
treasonable  purpose  wouM  amount  to  levying  war.  Well,  if 
that  would  amount  to  levying  war,  it  required  nothing  else  to 
nuike  it  amount  to  it.  Yet  gentlemen  persist  in  saying  it  did  re- 
quire something  else,  asdeeds  of  violence,  to  make  the  assem- 
blage an  act  of  levying  war;  or  what  is  bolder  still,  that  these 
d«eds  of  violence  were  required  by  the  opinion  of  that  court. 
In  other  words,  that  while  the  court  was  perpetually  and  uni* 
formly  saying  one  thing,  it  as  uniformly  meant  another  and  a 
totally  different  one.  Let  us  proceed  with  the  Opinion:  "  If  the 
enterprise  was  against  Mexico  it  would  amount  to  a  high  mis- 
demeanor; if  ags^inst  any  of  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  or  if  in  its  progress  the  subversion  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  in  any  other  territories  was  a  mean  clearly 
and  necessarily  to  be  employed,  if  such  mean  formed  a  substan- 
tive part  of  the  plan,  the  assemblage  of  a  body  of  men  to  effect  it 
would  be  levying  war  against  the  United  States." 

^^  But  whether  this  treasonable  intention  be  really  imputable 
to  the  plan  or  not,  it  is  admitted  that  it  must  have  been  carried 
into  execution  by  an  open  assemblage  of  men  for  that  purpose,^ 
previous  to  the  arrest  of  the  prisoner,  in  order  to  consummate 
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die  crime^s  to  him ;  and  a  majority  of  4lie  tourt  ll  of  opmion, 
that  the  convenatjon  of  Mr.  Swartwout  aiFords  no  sufficient 
proof  of  sOoh  assembling^." 

We  ha<ve  been  told,  that  the  assemblage  with  the  treasonable 
intent  would  amount  to  levying  war,  would  complete  the  crime 
of  levying  war;  here  in  variant  language,  but  language  equally 
as  strong  if  tiot  stronger,  we.*are  told,  that  if  the  treasonable' 
intent  be  carried  into  execution— 'How  ?  by  deeds  of  violence 
and  force  ?  No,  but  by  an  open  assemblage  of  mtd  for  that  tresk- 
sonaUe  purpose,  this  crime  is  consummated.  Not  that  by  such 
assemblage  the  crime  is  in  an  incipient  stage ;  not  that  it  is  ad« 
vancing  to  maturity ;  but  that  it  is  consummatedn  To  remove  all 
possibifity  of  doubt  the  court  then  begins  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject analytically:  ^^  The  prisoner  stated,  that  colonel  Burr, 
with  the  support  of  a  powerful  association  extending  from 
New-Tork  to  New-Orleans,  was  levying  an  armed  body  of 
seven  thousand  men  from  the  state  of  New- York  and  the  west- 
em  states  and  territories  with  a  view  to  carry  an  expedition 
to  the  Mexican  provinces." 

^  That  the  association,  whatever  may  be  its  purpose,  is  not 
treason,  has  been  already  suted.  That  levying  an  army  may  or 
may  not  be  treason,  and  that  this  depends  on  the  intention  with 
which  it  is  levied  and  on  the  point  to  which  the  parties  have 
advanced,  has  been  also  stated.  The  mere  inlisting  of  men 
without  assembling  them  is  not  levying  war.  The  question  then 
is,  whether  this  evidence  prove  colonel  Burr  to  have  advanced 
so  far  in  levying  an  army  as  actually  to  have  assembled  them,^^ 
Here  again  it  is  clear,  that  if  the  case  have  gone  so  far  as  that 
the  men  have  been  assembled^  the  crime  in  the  opinicm  of  the 
court  is  complete. 

Proceeding  with  the  analysis  the  court  says,  "  A  cwnne?^  Aff 
necessary  that  the  whole  army  should  be  assembled^  and  that  the 
various  parts  which  are  to  compose  it  should  have  combined; 
but  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  an  actual  assemblage;  and 
therefore  this  evidence  should  make  the  fact  unequivocal* 

^  The  travelling  of  individuals  to  the  place  of  rendezvous 
would  perhaps  not  be  sufficient.  This  would  be  an  equivocal 
act  and  has  no  warlike  appearance.  The  meeting  of  particular 
hodies  of  men  and  their  marching  from  places  of  partial  to  a 
place  of  general  r^hidezvous  would  be  such  an  assemblage.^^ 

**  The  particular  words  used  by  Mr.  Swartwout  are,  that 
colonel  Burr  was  levying  an  armed  body  of  seven  thousand 
men.  If  the  term  levying  in  this  place  imports,  that  they  were 
assembled,  then  such  fact  would  amount,  if  the  intention  be 
against  the  United  States,  to  levying  war.  If  it  barely  imports. 
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that  he  was  Misting  or  engaging  them  in  his  service,  the  fact 
would  not  amount  to  levying  war. 

^^  It  is  therefore  the  opinion  of  a  ikiajority  of  the  court,  that 
in  the  case  of  Samuel  Swaif  wout,  ihere  is  not  sufficient  evi* 
dcnce  of  his  levying  war  against  the  United  States  to  justify  his 
commitment  on  the  charge  of  treason*" 

After  language  so  clear  and  unequivocal,  I  should  feel  that 
I  was  insulting  the  understanding  of  the  court,  if  I  Were  to 
press  the  inquiry,  whether  deeds  of  violence  be  necessary  to 
constitute  the  treason  of  levying  war  against  the  United  States* 
So  far  from  deeds  of  violence,the  court  does  not  even  require 
the  assemblage  of  the  whole  force ;  but  expressly  declares,  that 
the  mere  marching  of  individuals  from  a  place  of  partial  to  a 
place  of  general,  rendezvous  is  sudi  an  assemblage  as  would 
amount  to  levying  war.  Our  court  .in  this  case  has  clearly 
maintained  the  line  of  demarcation  acknowledged  by  the  Bri- 
tish courts  between  the  bellum  leva$um  and  the  bellum  percus^um* 

Is  there  any  man  ia  North- America  capable  of  understand- 
ing the  subject,  who,  after  reading  this  opinion,  can  believei 
that  the  court  thought  more  than  an  assemblage  with  a  traitor- 
ous intention  necessary  to  constitute  treason?  Can  any  man  be- 
lieve, that  the  court,  after  these  repeated  and  explicit  defini- 
tions^ could  think  force  necessary  ?  If  the  court  had  thought 
force  essential  to  the  constitution  of  treason  can  it  be  believed, 
that  with  its  powers  o£  discrimination,  it  would  have  omit- 
ted to  mention  so  important  an  ingredient  in  the  composition 
of  treason?  I  should  have  supposed,  that  after  such  an  investi- 
gation of  this  subject,  the  anatysis  of  treason  would  have  been 
complete;  and  that  after  the  ^supreme  court  had  so  often,  so 
clearly  and  (though  in  variant  expressions)  so  explicitly  stated, 
that  an  assemblage  of  men  with  a  treasonable  design  consti- 
tuted and  completed  the  crime  of  treason,  nothing  more  would 
be  deemed  necessary.  But  the  gentleman  has  taken  a  distinc- 
tion between  actual  and  potential  force;  and  he  ss^s,  that  if  the 
former  be  not  necessary,  the  latter  at  least  is;  and  by  potential 
force  he  means  intimidation.  Let  us  examine  whether  this  be 
a  sound  distinction  as  applied  to  this  case.  To  illustrate  his 
meaning  still  more  distinctly  he  puts  this  case:  Suppose  a  body 
of  men  assemble  in  the  country  in  great  nunibers  and  march 
into  this  town  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  capitol  and  seiz- 
ing the  public  arms.  The  people  of  Richmond  intimidated  by 
them,  because  in  such  numbers,  withdraw  and  make  no  resist- 
ance. This,  he  says,  is  potential  force.  The  force  here  meant  is 
applied  not  to  the  body  but  the  mind.  This  force  in  that  case 
is  complete  for  the  purpose  which  the  traitors  have  in  view. 

To  the  requisition  of  this  force  I  have  two  answers  to  make: 
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First,  dat  neither  the  law  of  Engtand  nor  the  supreme  court  of 
this  country  requires  any  such  thing.  I  need  not  repeat  the  au- 
thorities upon  this  subject.  The  passages  which  I  have  recendy 
read  from  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  are  fresh  upon 
your  memory;  and  you  know  that  they  do  not  even  insinuate 
such  an  idea,  but  repeatedly  declare  the  crime  to  be  completed 
and  t:onsummated  by  the  bare  a^emblage  for  a  treasonable 
purpose.  ^ 

My  second  answer  to  the  requisition  of  force  is,  that  if  it  be 
necessary,  and  if  I  understand  what  is  meant  by  it,  it  does  ex» 
ist  in  the  case  at  bar.  Let  us  examine  what  is  meant  by  potential 
force.  In  the  case  put  by  the  gentleman  of  a  multitude  march-' 
ingto  attack  the  capitol,  and  the  people  of  the  town  standing 
aloof  in  apprehension  and  alarm,  what  is  the  force  which  oper- 
ates, not  hard  knocks  confessedly,  but  the  excitement  of  fear 
and  apprehension.  Suppose  however  that  the  townspeople,  in«- 
stead  of  being  frightened  into  submission,  had  been  excited  by 
apprehensions  for  their  capitol  and  themselves  to  take  arms  for 
dbeir  defence,  the  same  affection  of  the  mind  would  still  be  in 
operation,  though  in  a  different  degree.  It  would  still  be  appre- 
hension for  their  safety  which  would  urge  them  to  th(^ir  defence. 
in  this  case  the  approaching  body  although  not  successful  has 
had  its  effect.  It  has  compelled  the  town  to  arm  in  opposition  to 
it.  Would  not  this  be  completely  the  exertion  of  potential  force? 
Would  not  the  town  have  been  forced  to  its  defence?  and  as 
the  force  which  produced  that  effect  was  not  actual^  must  it  not 
have  been  potential  f  If  the  town  in  this  case  thus  compelled  to 
arm  in  its  defence  should  march  out  and  rout  the  approaching 
body  without  a  blow  on  either  side,  and  seize  and  destroy  their 
baggage  wagons,  I  ask  whether  this  approaching  body  formed  of 
citizens  would  not  be  traitors?  My  reason  and  judgment  tell  me, 
that  the  force  then  acting  on  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  the 
alarm  which  made  them  fly  to  arms  i%  potential  force;  and  that 
those  who  had  excited  this  species  of  force  upon  the  town 
would  be  traitors  even  according  to  Mr.  Wickhara's  conception. 

Apply  this  doctrine  to  the  case  before  the  court.  I  ask 
whether  the  assemblage  on  Blannerha^sett's  island  did  not  ex- 
ert this  species  of  potential  force  on  the  surrounding  country? 
Did  not  Tyler  and  his  party  and  those  with  them  on  the  isIa^^A 
put  that  country  into  a  state  of  perfect  consternation  ?  What  was 
it  that  urged  the  state  government  of  Ohio  to  send  a  body  of  men 
to  take  this  party  and  seize  their  boats?  What  induced  the  legis- 
lature of  that  state  to  deliberate  with  closed  doors?  Was  it  not 
a  well  founded  alarm  and  apprehension  of  the  objects  of  this  as- 
semblage ?  What  was  it  that  caused  the  militia  of  Wood  county 
to  be  put  in  motion  and  marched  to  the  island?  The  same  men- 
tal affection,  the  same  potential  forct^  the  same  alarm  and  ap- 
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prehension  which  had  acted  on  the  government  of  Oluo.  What 
was  it  when  this  assemblage  fled  from  the  island  and  advanced 
down  the  river  gatherings  like  a  snow  ball  on  the  side  of  a  moun^ 
tain,  magnitude  and  momentum  as  it  rolled  along?  What  was  it 
that  threw  New-Orleans  into  dismay  and  conistemation  and 
produced  the  movement  of  the  American  army  in  that  quarter 
for  its  defence  I  This  was  the  very  quarter  where  the  exertion 
of  potential  force  was  most  expected*  Sir,  this  terror  arose  from 
the  designs  of  the  prisoner  and  his  party:  designs  which  we 
shall  prove  upon  them  if  permitted.  It  was  fear  acting  on  the 
minds  of  the  people.  They  were  alarmed  and  afraid  of  the  di- 
vision x>f  the  country,  the  erection  of  an  independent  empire 
and^he  establishment  of  despotism.  Here  actually  was  poten* 
tial  force:  intimidation  from,  visible  and  apprehended  numbers 
producing  the  same  effect  as  real  force.  And  contemptible  in 
point  of  numbers  as  the  party  was,  the  United  States  had  nc^ 
a  garrison  on  the  river  nor  even  in  New-Orleans,  in  the  then 
temper  of  the  cityvCapable  pf  resisting  the  designs  of  the  pris- 
oner. All  this  we  are  prepared  to  establish  if  the  evidence 
shall  go  on* 

Upon  the  whole,  sir,  if  potential  force  be  required,  we. are 
ready  to  prove  in  this  case,  that  the  party  by  acting  on  the 
apprehensions  and  fears  of  the  people  produced  the  same  effects 
that  the  exertion  of  actual  force  could  have  done.  And  I  believe 
it  is  by  this  time  perfectly  clear,  that  the  assemblage  on  the 
island  had  every  character  and  property  which  either  law  or 
reason  require  to  constitute  an  overt  act  of  levying  war. 

But  suppose  I  am  wrong  in  all  this  argument,  and  that  the 
court  should  be  of  opinion  that  actual  force  is  necessary  to  con- 
stitute an  overt  act  of  treason,  and  that  the  assemblage  on  the 
island  was  insufficient  for  that  purpose,  will  you  arrest  the  evi- 
dence? To  whom  does  it  belong  to  decide,  whether  there  have 
been  an  overt  act  or  not?  An  application  of  this  sort  was  made 
once  before.  What  did  you  yourself  decide  then  upon  this  sub- 
ject? "  Levying  of -war  is  a  fact  which  must  be  decided  by  a  jury* 
The  court  may  give  general  instructions  on  this  as  any  other 
question  brought  before  it,  but  the  jury  must  decide  upon 
it  as  compounded  of  fact  and  law.  Two  assemblages  of  men 
not  unlike  in  appearance  possibly  may  be,  the  one  treasonable, 
the  other  innocent.  If  therefore  the  fact  exhibited  to  the  court 
and  jury  should  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  not  amount  to  the 
actof  levying  war,  the  court  could  not  s^p  the  prosecution,  but 
must  permit  the  counsel  for  the  United  States  to  proceed  to 
shew  the  intention  of  the  fact,  in  order  to  enable  the  jury  to  de- 
cide upon  the  fact  coupled  with  the  intention.'' 
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And  now  y<$a  are  called  upon  again  to^top  the  proceedings, 
because  the  assemblage  on  the  island  Qomniitted  no  act  of 
force,  and,  was  not  an  act  of  treason-  And  would  you  stop  the 
mal  because  you  i^hould'think  that  an  overt  act  is  not  proved? 
Is  it  not  the  exclusive  province  of  the  jury  to  decide  whether  an 
overt  act  of  levying  war  haver  been  committed?  Counsel  may  ad- 
dress-to the  court  what  motion  they  ra«y  please,  bjut  the  jury 
have  a  right  to  decide  for.  themselves.  This  shews  the  absolute 
inutility  of  di^ciding  on  this  mocion  now.  Will  you  undertake 
to  decide,  on  qte  half  or  one  Ibiuth  of  the  evidence,  that  there 
hiis  been  no  overt  act  committed?  The  overt  ^ct  is  a  fact  com- 
pounded of  intention  and  act,  and  yet  you  are  called  on  to 
take  the  decision  ovtoftheiv  bands!  In  strict  unison  with  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  just  referred  to,  is  tbe  £nglish  law:  XHale^s 
Pleas  9f  ^*Crovm  and  1  East^  p.  67.  [which  see  before.] 
This  court  then  having  iiself  decided,  that  the  question,  whether 
there  ha^c  been  an  overt  act  or  not,  belongs  essentially  to  the 
jury,  it  is  strange  that  the  prisoner  shouU  persist  in  pressing  it 
on  the  court.  What  does  he  «n<7an  by  callmg  on  the  court  to  de« 
eide  on  the  feet  of  levying  war?  Have  y#U'  the  power  sir?  I 
should  like  to  know  where  the  authority  can  be  found  to  prove 
that  you  have  it.  And  suppose  the  court  thinks  it  has  this  power 
4ind  should  exert  it,  what.iwull  be  the  consequences?  Will  it 
not  take  away  from  the  jury  their  acknowledged  right  of  de- 
ciding on  facts?  But  the  anxious  perseverance  of  tke  prisoner 
in  this  course  certainly  implies  a  reflection  either  on  the  jury 
or  the  court:  it  implies  either  that  the  juiy  will  not  do  him  jus- 
tice or  that  tl^  court  will  do  him  more  than  justice*  If  he  be- 
lievedthe^ury  wcMild  do  him  justice,  and  wt»bed  nothing  more^ 
he  voul^  be  content  to  leave  his  case  to  them*  If  he  believe 
they  watSkA,  apt  do  him  justice,  and  he  therefore  tries  to  force 
his  cause  before  the  court,  whether  it  wHl  or  no^  I  may  truly 
3ay,  that  he  exhibits  a  phenomenon  unprecedented  upon  this 
earth :  a  n^an  flying  from  a  jury,  of  his  peers  to  take  refuge  un- 
der Ae  wings  4)f  the  court  1  Sir,  I  can  never  think  so  illy  of  my 
countrymen  as  to  believe,  that  innocence  need  fly  from  them; 
•nor  "will  my  reject  for  the  court  permit  me  for  a  moment  to 
apprehend  that  it  will  invade  the  peculiar  and  acknowledged 
province  o/*  the  jury.  This  court  well  knows  that  my  respea  for 
its  m.ombers,  as'privategendemen  and  officially,  is  too  great  to 
apprehend  that  remarks  of  a  general  nature  will  be  applied  to 
tbam.  But  if  at  this  period,  when  the  bench  is  so  distinguished 
by  intellectual  power  and  super ior^llumination,  a  precedent  be 
sec,  by  which  the  gveat  fact  in  trial  for  life  and  death  shall  be 
wrested  Jfrom  jhe  jury  and  decided  by  the  bench,  what  use 
may  jttit  be  ipciaikr^of  it  hereafter^.  In  the  flucUiations  of  party, 
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ia  the  bktcmesB^I^  raiicor  anAfditical  anim6flQ|f,  tbe^j^ulges 
may  kad  juries  to  one  aadt  or  cKc  «ilber  as  Aef  luy  thiliic  pro; 
per.  They  may  dictate^as  lo  ^h«»ipz}stcnGe  of  ao^i;^  net,  and 
thus  decide  the  fate  of  a  prisoiier.  If  a  judge  ^ttJtegloft.thd 
beach  efaall  decide  on  facts  m  well  as  law  in  a  prbsecutiflfla  fbr 
treason,  he  may  sacrifice  or  rescue  wtom  It^  pleases.  If  He  b«  a 
political  partisan,  he  oiaf  stt^e  kk  fnencU  front  merited  ]pMiueh- 
meat  or  blast  his  foes  «nj«sdy.  If  judges  ia  ftiaire  timeai  aiot 
having  the  feelings  of  Imiaaai!^  and  patHotispa  wjiich  tbey  baire 
in  these  days,  but  animated  ^  the  zeal  aildikstious  spirit~of 
party,  to  proAota  the  views  of  paa^,  AaH  hav*  the  power  no^ 
proposed  to  be  exerciatd,  what  will  be  the  posture  and  £aRe  of 
this  country  thea?  If  you  estabtish  this  paeeedeat,  some  tysaAt 
BromUy  or  some.  mfiMi  J^fferiee  may  moant  the  bench^Caa 
the  soul  look  forward  without  horror  to  thedalirs  dn^Mihoody 
deeds  whiich  he.  might  perpetrate,  ,ttiaed  with  such  a  pre* 
cedent  as  yoa  are  now  cstted^m  to  sett  Bait  you  Irfll  not  sdt 
k,  sir.  You  will  not  bring  your  eouatry  to  see  ^  hou#  so  fearful 
and  perilous  as  that  whUh  shall  fiiflMss  the  ruii(  of  the  trial  by 
juiy.  I  shudder  to  refUrbt  what  might  be  the  coAe^ences  (R 
such  an^hour.  You  wiRi:ast  yoor  eyes  into  ftiturity  sM^fere- 
•eehig the  calamitiesthat mast  resak from sa daagerous aa ex- 
ample will  avoid  4t*  You  will  be  satisfied  tbaMieilier  laason 
nor  the  laws  of  England  or  of  this  country  snpp6rt  the  doctrine, 
tiiat  you  have  die  power  to  prrvent  this  jury  from  prdctediag 
ia  their  inquiry,  merely  because  your  mind  is  sfttisfiad  that  the 
overt  act  is  not  proved.  '    ^ 

AH  the  distinctions,  which  Mr.WickhMT  and  Mr.  Randolph 
have  taken,  have  gone  on  the  dangers  of -toiaftrattll^  trtasom 
Al(  their  apprehensions  on  this  sutnectsiMn  to  moto  bepHrfeCt- 
iy  visionary.  They  appear  to  result  from  this  mistake:  Th^  look 
at  the  dangers  ^  constructive  treason  undet*the  common  law, 
aaterior  to  the  statute  of  Edward.  They  look  iiato  the  Ve<rrors 
expressed  by  Hale  when  he  enumerates  the  many  various;  kinds 
of  treason,  before  that  statute  limited  the  number.  The<ftiean- 
ing  of  constructive  treason  is  generally  misconceived.  It  is 
weU  explained  in  1  Easfs  Crown  imv^p.  72.:  **  ConatrucUhe 
levying  of  war  is  in  truth  more  directed  against  the  ^oveiwHtea^ 
than  uie  person  oi  the  king,  though  in  legal  construction  it  is  a 
levying  of  war  against  the  king  himself.  This  is  when^an  in- 
surrection is  raised  to  reform  some  national  grievance,  to- alter 
the  established  laws  or  religion,  to  punisb  magistrates,  to  2i9|kk 
dtice  innovations^  oi>a  publi€  concern,  to  obstruct  the  exeontion 
of  some  general  law  by  an  armed  force,  or  fir  any  other  pitrpfi^e 
wiick  uourpB  the  government  in  m^tiepe  of  a  pt^icatid  general 
cbeic^rnJ''  It  is  therefore  troe,  as  laid4lowa%  Mf.  ItaMe  in 
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[iri^p^MX.^'  that  what  itaiSiigltnd  is  cidkd  c^trntuc* 
dng  of  war ^  in  this  countiy  muet  be  eidled  dit«€t  levy* 

rl^v^'  Although  this  seamsi  not  to  b«  assented  to  by 

jud^e  Tucker  (4(A  Tuder's  Biaciaton^  appendkc\  13 — ^14.) 
MBj^bljcJt^cause  he  did  not  examine  that  point  as  thoroughly  as 
ne  dni^die  docaaneof  treason  generally. 

ij^^rc  that  statute  passed,  the  dangers  resulting  Hovol  arbi* 
trai/^aitflructions  of  ti'eason  were  great  and  grievous,  and  the 
compfaiiits  agaim(^  them  as  vehement  as  they  were  just-  Levy* 
ing-viirJn  England  against  the  kinjp;  or  his  government,  the 
^^  crimen  ^sm  majestati9^'*  consists  of  direct  and  express  levy* 
ing  of  war  against  the  king's  natural  person  \  constructive  k- 
vjrtiig  itngainat  his  govemmeat  or  his  authority  in  hit  political 
person.  In  Amccica  the  crime  is  defined  in  the  coBstitutioa^ 
It  consists. in  levying  war  against  the  United  States.  In  Eng- 
land it  consists  in  an  opposition  to  the  king's  authority  or  prero- 
fitive*  Here  it  is  against  the  ccmstitution  and  government.  In 
ngland  when  it  is  intended  against  the  life  of  the  prinee,  it 
may  consist  in  mere  imagination,  in  the  mere  design  or  intent 
of  the  mind.  But  in  this  country  the  offence  is  against  the  go- 
vernment, the  poiitical  person  only;  and  it  is  actml  war.  As  it 
is  against  the  government,  not  against  a  natural  person,  it  may 
be  ssyd  to  be  constructive.  But  constructive  interpretations  m, 
treaso99  which  produced  so  much  terror  and  alarm  formerly  in 
EngUmd,  and  against  the  abuses  of  whidi  gendemen  have  de* 
claimed  so  pathetically,  cannot  take  place  in  this  country.  They 
are  expressly  excluded  by  the  constitution.  Upon  the  whole  I 
contend,  that  the  meeting  on  Blanneihassett's  idand,  the  inten- 
tion of  which  is  proven  to  be  traitorous,  was  an  act  of  treason; 
that  the  assemblage  with  such  intention  was  sufficient  for  thait 
purpose.  And  if  it  were  not  sufficient,  this  court  cannot  stop  the 
proccedioffs.  The  jury  must  proceed  with  the  inquiry. 

I  have  finished  what  I  had  to  say.  I  beg  pardon  for  consua« 
ing  the  time  of  the  court  so  long.  I  thank  it  for  its  patient  and 
p(£te  attention.  I  am  too  much  exhausted  to  recapitulate,  and 
to  such  a  court  as  this  is  I  am  sure  it  id  unnecessary. 

Mr.  BoTTS  then  addressed  the  court  to  the  following  effect: 
I  cannot  promise  you,  sir,  a  speech  manufactured  out  of  tropes 
and  figures.  Instead  of  the  magnificent  image  of  Bonaparte 
ascending  to  quench  the  stars,  so  fitted  for  the  dty  law  question 
in  debate,  my  humble  efforts  will  be  altogether  below  the  clouds. 
Instead  of  the  introduction  of  a  sleeping  Venus  with  all  the 
luxury  ofvoluptuous  and  wanton  nakedness  to  charm  the  rea- 
son dirough  the  refined  medium  of  sensuality,  and  to  convince 
19  that  the  law  of  treason  5s  with  the  prosecution  by  leading  oCr 
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iftnagiiiatioDs  to  the  fascinating  richness  and  synflAcflry  of  a 
heavitig  bosom  and  luscious  waist,  I  am  compelled  to  plod 
heavily  and  meekly  on  through  the  dull  doctrines  of  Hrte'^nd 
Foster.  So  far  though  from  reproving  the  genderaim's  excite- 
ment of  |he  boiling  blood  of  such  of  us  as  are  in  the  beyday^f 
youth,  without  the  previous  caution  of  clearing  the  hall  of  those 
whose  once  panting  desires  havfc  been  chilled  by  age,  and  upon 
whom  the  forced  ecstasy  sat  unnaturally  and  uneasily,  I  only 
lament  my  utter  incapacity  to  elicit  topics  df  legal  science  by 
an  imitation  of  so  novel  and  tempting  an  example.  Nothing 
but  the  impossibilhy  erf  success  would  prevent  me  also  from 
grasping  at  the  fame  and  glory  on  this  grave  occasion,  and  atdiis 
time  of  pleasure,  of  enriching  the  leering  lasciviou^ness  of  a  lil^ 
bewildering  thought,  to  transport  anew  the  old  and  the  young.. 

The  first  proposition  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  establish  in 
support  of  our  motion  is,  that  the  acts  proved  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  island  were  not  in  themselves  acts  of  war,  and  no 
intention  could  make  them  acts  of  war.  A  bare  statement  of 
the  facts  will  prove  this  to  be  true. 

About  thirty  mtn  went  upon  the  island  and  remained  there 
for  two  or  three  days*  They  had  some  arms  with  ammunition* 
They  watched  their  proper^  at  the  boats.  They  prepared  pro« 
fusions  for  descending  the  river;  and  at  a  place  contiguous  to 
the  island  they  killed  some  squirrels.  As  notable  a  circuin- 
stgnce  as  any  in  this  overt  &ct  is,  that  they  had  what  one  of  the 
'witnesses  calls  a  watchword.  AU  but  Blannerhassett  and  Tyler 
Vitrei  confessedly  ignorant  of  the  plan.  They  got  alarmed  at  the 
report  ot  a  mob  and  fled  secretly  in  the  night,  after  Tyler  had 
declared  his  purpose  hot  to  resist  the  constituted  authorities. 
It  may  be  considered  as  proved,  though  only  by  one  witness^ 
(Allbright)  that  they  had  six  or  seven  guns,  but  his  evidence  is 
much  to  be  suspected.  As  to  their  presenting  guns  at  general 
Tupper,  it  ought  not  to  be  believed.  If  believed,  it  was  only  an 
act  of  violence  to  a  private  individual,  or  at  most  it  was  but  re- 
tistancc  to  an  officer.  But  Tupper  was  not  in  office.  He  Vas  out 
of  the  state  of  Ohio;  and  the  instant  he  left  it  his  authority  end* 
ed.  It  is  conceded  by  the  gendemen,  that  violence  to  him, 
when  thus  without  authority,  could  not  be  an  act  of  a  treaf- 
*sonable  nature.  Even  if  it  had  been  in  Ohio,  it  would  have 
been  war  against  Ohio  only,  if  it  were  war  at  all^  which  is  by  no 
means  admitted.  Allbright  is  but  a  single  witness;  and  two  are 
required  to  prove  the  overt  act.  Another  witness  was  introdu* 
ced,  probably  from  an  apprehension  that  this  witness  had  com* 
mitted  himself  on  so  many  points,  that  he  would  be  entirely  dis« 
regarded;  but  the  other  witness  did  not  confirm  his  testimony.. 
{  will  not  at  this  time  enumerate  the  declarations  which  he 
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made  with  his  ownTtootradittions,  and  the  circumstances  wJhich 
shew^  that  he  is  liot  tb  be  depended  on.  The  propositidn  on  the 
other  sid'e'  isvthm  the  acts  which  I  have  enumerated  on  Blan« 
nerhassett^  island  were  avert  acts  of  war.  Those  acts  were  in- 
tended first  against  the  people  of  Wood  county;  or  secondly, 
agaiti^t New-Orleans.  First:  It  was,  I  will  suppose,  against 
Wood'  county*  The  boatis,  the  oars,  the  provisions  for  a  long 
journey,  th^- after  descent  were  circumstances  calculated  for 
overt  acts  of  levying  waf  against  Wood  county!  because  these 
bosTIs,  oar^  provisions  and  descent  were  proper  acts  of  war 
against  the  people  of  Wood  county! 

But,  sir,  the  par^y  was  atmed,  and  this  shews  that  they  were 
in  expectaiibn  that  the  people  of  Wood  county  would  attack 
thelxk»  I  apprehend  that  the  people  of  Wood  meditated  war  on 
the  people  of  the  island,  not  that  the  islanders  meditated  war 
against  thii  mslitia  of  Wood.  And  accordingly  we  find  that 
the  people  6f  the  islaxld  fled  silently  in  the  night  from  those  of 
Wood-  And  because  they Jied^  it  seems  they  were  guiltif  of  acts 
of  war!  But  if  the  war  were  not  against  Wood  county  it  was 
against  New-Orleans,  which  was  only  two  thousand  tiyo  hun* 
dred  miles  distant? 

Here  let  us  consider  Mn  H^iy's  definition  of  a  treasonable 
assemblage-  It  is  a  general  ^nd  abstract  definition-  '^  An  s^- 
semblage  of  men  convened  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  by  force 
a  treasonable  design,  which  force  is  n^eant  to  be. employed  be- 
fore their  dispersion."  But  the  arguments  of  the  gentlemen 
present  a  very  different  definition-  From  the  arguments  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  prosecution,  who  spoke  on  Monday  and  tO'- 
day,  and  from  the  principles  of  law  presented  to  the  jury  by 
the  attorney  for  the  United  States  in  his  opening  speech,  \ 
have  collected  the  following  definition  of  treason:  ^^  An  assem- 
blage of  three  or  more  persons  without  arms,  without  a  trea- 
sonable thought,  unorganized,  with  peace  and  patriotism  in 
their  hearts,  under  a  promise  from  a  fourth  person  then  three 
thousand  miles  off,  that  he  will  divulge  his  plan  to  them  after 
they  go  nine  hundred  miles  on  a  fixed  rout,  will  without  any 
thing  more  be  an  overt  act  of  war  against  the  United  States,  in 
case  a  wretch  can  be  picked  up  to  swear  that  twenty  years  ago, 
that  fourth  person  had  said,  he  meant  to  seize  by  force  a  place 
two  thousand  two  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  assemblage, 
and  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  And  this  will  be 
war,  although  that  fourth  person  should  have  declared  a  thou- 
sand times  «ince  the  period  referred  to  by  the  informer,  that  his 
plan  was  honourable  and  lawful;  and  although  a  civil  war  fron\ 
that  party  should  confessedly  have  been  prevented  hy  the  seizure 
iof  the  leader  bef9rc  his  plan  was  disclosed.  And  vctvy  one  whQ 
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may  at  4it  dktmce  of odiei^^ree  tHniri||i|iitIyt  for^iample, 
give  directions  by  letter  to  the  thi^e^kjlipttbled^u^^  the  safest 
mode  of  descending  the  river  would  bb  hm^n^  oC  war  also^.^' 

^^  But  if  ten  thousand  men  all  armed  and^diflfbiptiiied,  uriA 
treasonable  purposes  mept>  march  in  a  bod344>>poIht  one  mile 
distant  from  the  intended  scene  c^  war  and  tHf  n  4iipersc^  tljat 
is,  disunite  and  go  in  diflfetenttraals  t<^wavds  that  intended 
scene,  the  first  meeting  and  marching  will  pot  lie  Wan"        ^ 

I  have  gathered  the  different  parts^th^  limbs,  tha  tHink  ^^ 
the  head  of  this  monster  as  tl\ey  were^catl^red  bj^die^«pii^'« 
cutors,  and  done  no  more  than  put  ^m  together.  3o  it  th« 
three  gendemen  are  fathers  in  cobarceny.  By  dissecting  k  the 
court  will  see  it  in  aU  its  deformSes;  and  "*!  should  \^  guilo- 
of  unpardonable  plagiarism  in  taking  to  myself  ai^  ^phttffffSt 
attaching  to  Us  origin. 

.  The  definition  begins  with  ^^  an  assemblage  o^  three  or  four 
men*"  In  Mr.  Hay^s  definition  of  treason  coptained  in  bis  owii 
words,  ^^  an  assemblage  of  men  convened,"  &c*  [vo/.  U  j(^,il96]» 
Nothing  has  been  said  about  the  number  required  to  form  an 
assemblage,  but  the  other  gentlemen  have  seated  that  the  miHi* 
ber  was  of  no  importance.  In  iaw  three  or  more  will  form  an 
assembfage  (see  the  definitions  of  riots,  routs  and  unlawful 
assemblies)  and  of  course  such  number  will  satisfy  this  claim 
of  the  definition.  The  smdlest  number  will'  fit  Mr.  Hay's 
proposition :  "  The  assemblage  may  be  without  armsJ*^  Mr.  l£ay 
said,  '^  on  the  prmciples  of  common  sense  then,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary  that  they  should  have  arms  to  consummate  the  overt  act 
of  treason." 

These  three  persojis  may  be  withottt  a  treasonable  thought^ 
unorganizedy  and  with  peace  and  patriotism  in  their  hearUt.  Mr. 
Hay  speaking  of  the  conduct  of  the  accused  said,  *•*'  all  wiexie  told, 
that  the  design  was  just  and  honourable,  known  and  approved 
by  the  government,  and  in  which  the  cooperation  of  the  army 
was  tq  be  expected;  that  it  was  one  which  would  lead  to  gncat 
fortunes,  and  that  it  would  be  developed  as  soon  as  the  propet 
time  i&t  the  disclosure  arrived.  The  time  however  never  did  ar^ 
rive*  At  Blannerhassetfs  island  it  was  not  the  time;  and  when  at 
the  mouth  of  Cumberland  river ^  some  enterprising  men^  but  who 
were  not  disposed  to  violate  the  laws  of  their  country^,  xoerc  solid- 
tous  to  understand  this  project^  they  were  told  that  the  time  had 
not  yet  come.  Ignorant  people  were  led  away  from  their  homeit 
under  ^n  expectation  that  they  would  be  informed  "of  the  whole 
project.  The  information  was  promised  but  never  imparted.^'*  So 
that  according  tio  Mr.  Hay's  own  explicit  admission  the  assem- 
blage on  the  island  were  ignorant  of  the  plan  and  not  disposed 
10  violiPite  the  laws  pf  their  country.  They  were  without  a  trea- 
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and  ^triotism  in  their  hearts.  They  codld  not  be  organized 
because  thev  were  ^teven  informed  of  the  plan.  So  thatoolo. 
n^j0UM-vtii<>ugh  not  on  the  island,  is  presumed  by  gentlemen's 
coilstnidlioii  t<i  be  there  present  under  the  constitution ;  and  that 
he  might  derive  <the  guihf'o^ treason  from  three  persons  on  the 
i^md  whl^iveftt  perfectly  innocent'and  unconscious  of  any 
ertme:  and  thus  Jkien  who  nave  n^Ptreasonable  purpose  in  view 
€ommlil»io|b  guilt  toT other  men  at  $  great  distanee.  This  littt^ 
aaaembljris  'to^  J^  under  *the  promise  of  a  founh  person  three 
dii^lMll^lpi^fe^^M^t^at  lie*  will  develop  faia  plan  when  they  get 
nt^!^  "Kundred  milea,  on.  Colonel  Burr  \fas  only  between  two 
and  thrte  hundred  miles  off.  But  Mr»  Hay  has  expressly  said, 
that  a  |iaxi«may  Imry  war  at  the  distance  of  three  thousand 
mil^.  Vhe  moulh-of  Cumberland,  where  by  pfsDOine  the  plan 
wi|[^|D  be  imparted,  is  about  nine  hundred  miles  from  the  place 
wWm  tb^  mta  on  die  Uland  came  from. 

:**  There  must  beu  wretch  picked  up  to  4wet0*that  txventy  years 
ago^^%n^ccused  said  he  meant  to  seize  by  force  a  place  two  thou- ' 
sofid  tw0'hundrefi  nUks  distant fntm  the  Q;memblage^and  without 
the  limits  of  tht' United  States.  One/wftne8%  will  do  for  this 
pufnose;  tjiM|  ar^  {joMecessary.^  Hit  deela^tkms  attempted  to 
bc^oil^Uiiy  o^ncl  purr  are  various,  but  no  two  ^^khesses  <:an 
proye  db^  9aHy.deckiration»  These  declarations  were  made  near 
twojFMb  a^,  and  there  is  no  liftiitation  to  bar  their  operation. 
I^enty  dl:  mo,r^  yfears  may  be  retrosp^cted  for  mere  lirords  to 
dai&i^iij^J  Ifcw-CUeans  is  by  water  t<ro  thousand  two  hun- 
di^o^lnile*  frwi  the  "island  arid  out  of  the  limits  of  the  United 
-  Stateii  AtidwSf  ye  "tlb  understand,  that  war  was  made  on  New^ 
Oplean%*Mf;jd^  m^mUnge  when  they  were  on  Blannerhasset^^s 
Msmd^  afia  /l)|t  this  war  was. against  the  Umted  ^ates  / 

No  act  of^ce  is  necessary  tq  be  pei:^rmed  by  the  assem- 
blage or  their  patron  in  order  to  j^^rfect  the  war«  But  such  an 
assemblage,  widi  sudi  an  intent  proved^l^y  stuy  former  d'edara* 
tiMB'  of  mefonrth  person,  will  make  thd  war..  IVtr.  Hay  says, 
**  I  ttmtend  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  \Vaged  battle  or  to 
have  committeit  any  act  of  violence^''  and  you  will  rec9llecjt 
how  laboriously  be  argued  against  the  necessary  use  of  force. 

Sneh  an  itmocaii  assemblage  will  be  war  although  that  fourth 
person  shail  haoe  iectareda  thousand  times  since  the  period  refer- 
red  to  by  the  mfbrmer^  thdt  hisplkn  was  honourable  and  lawful* 

Colonel  Burr's  latest  declarations  were  l6  commodore  Trux- 
txau  They  imported  a  purpose  to  carry  a  militaiy  expedition 
into  Mexico,'  only  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Spain.  If  one  such 
declaratioxi  wtKild  not  da  awa^'  the  effects  of  declarations  of  a 
different  aature  six  laoiiths  before,  a  thouaaad  such  after  decla- 
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nations  wouldoxot  alter  the  case.'  T%e  assemblagB  woiUdbe  wtw 
although  that  war  ^A^itid  confessedly  have  been  prevented,  < 

Mr. .  Hay  says,  ^'  If  general  Wilkinson  hai^  acted  as  some  have 
represented;  if  instead  of  performiag  the  part  ofap^io^e 
had  played  the  character  of  a  traitor>  what  would  have  been  the 
consequence.^  The  people  of  the  United  Stated  wpuld  haVe  had 
a  civil  war  waging  in  thfrM^est."-  The  necessary  im{Micat]x>n  ia^ 
that  there  was  no  civil  war  fn  the  ^fest.  Theia^  could  be  no  war 
yraged  by  colonel  Qurr  bii(  a  civil  ^^lv*  l^eason  c^qfipotaconsist 
in  any  but  a  civil  war.  Then  there  Idas  xvar^  when  there  was 
confesseiplly  no  wariandithappenedrthodrg^h  it^wsa  pwir&BUO^l 

But  any  fifth  person  another  distance  of  three  thousand  miks 
off'  mayy  by  givij^g  directions  by  letter  to  the  4issembly  of  three 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  descending  the  river^  be%fmelevier^^ofwar» 

Mr.  Hay  says,  f>  If  war  be  actually  iQi'ied,  ^1  those -whopper- 
form  any  pan*  however  minute  or  however  remote  from  0ie 
scene  of  actioti,  and  who  are.  actually  leagDted  m  the  general 
conspiracy  are  to4»e  cocisidered  as  traitors.^  What  the  general 
conspiracy  was  in'  this  instance^  when  the  people  of  the  island 
did  not  know  even  the  plao,  is  not  explained.  None  can  be  trqi- 
tors  but  leviers  of  war  ^  ,  ' 

The  last  paragl^ph  06  the  definition  grows  out  of  the  con- 
eluding  mfimber  of  Mr.  Hay's  general  definuiomnia^it^  k  in- 
dispensably necessary  that  ihe,  force  should  be  intended  to  be 
employed  before  that  dispcr^ioti.  Now  people  knowing  thai  no 
assemblage  or  marchinic;  can  be  war,  if  the  assembly  ahall fnVi^<f 
to  disperse  before  they  make  batt,le,  m|iy"  Collect^  to.  the  qj^imber 
of  ten  thousand  men  on  Blatmcrhassett's  island,  orgyuze  and 
plan  to  march  in  a  body  to  within  one  mile  of  Ne>yrOideans» 
then  separ^^te  and  go  on  different  tracks  the  ofiipt  mile;  and  this 
separation  will  mal^e  the  meetifig,  orgmuzing  aj^cl  marching, 
tlqwar! 

But  suppose  this  case  rea%  to  happen,  that  ten  thousand  men 
should  assemble  on  Blannerhassett^s  island,  and  should  .have 
got  down  within  a  mile  of  New-Orleans,  and  having  heaixi'  of 
this  excellent  definition  of  treason  by  Mr.  Hay,  should  disperse, 
disunite  and  then  should  all  by  different  routs  proceed  to 
New-Orleans  and  eflfect  their  purpose.  This  would  not  be  an 
act  of  war,  for  it  does  not  come  within  Mr.  Hay*s  definition. 
Well,  tz^k;. people  know  how  to  commit  treason,  and  how  to 
avoid  its  punishment*  This  excellent  definition  pf  Mr.  Hay'a 
shews  them  how  tacommit  the  crime  without  incurring  the  pu* 
pishment.  They  may  meet  as  often  as  they  wish  in  the  course 
of  their  journey.  If  they  only  disperseh^iort^  iheir  last  meeting. 
will  never  be  war. 
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I  will  suppose  that  fourth  person  to  be  now  on  his  trial  fqr 
ta-eason.  The  following  case,  that  is,  prosecution  and  defence, 
may  be  expected  from  the  parties.  The  prisoner  would  argue 
that  three  persons  cannot  make  war  against  six  millions.  It  is 
true  that  the  books,  Foster,  Hale,  Sec.  say,  that  numbers  are  not 
important,  and  that  it  matters  not  whether  there  be  one  hun- 
dred or  one  thousand.  Yet  in  all  the  cases  laid  down  in  all  tht 
books,  no  instance  can  be  found  in  which  less  than  one  hundred 
have  levied  war.  He  would  say,  that  in  England  pulling  down 
conventicles  or  bawdy  houses  was  treason,  which  did  not  re- 
quire as  many  as  to  levy  war  against  the  United  States.  The 
answer  of  the  prosecutor  to  this  argument  would  be,  that  three 
men  being  enough  to  make  an  assemblage  would  do  to  make 
war;  that  building'  boats  is  making  war  here;  that  the  number 
one  hundred  was  not  put  by  way  of  example. 

But  the  prisoner  might  say,  that  these  persons  had  no  arms, 
and  if  they  had  guns  they  were  not  long  enough  to  shoot  all  the 
way  from  the  island  to  New-Orleans;  that  numbers  and  other 
offensive  weapons  were  necessary  to  supply  the  want  of  arms ; 
for  which  he  might  refer  to  the  authority  of  Foster^  p.20S»  The 
reply  would  be,  chat  no  arms  were  necessary;  that  they  might 
make  war  with  their  fingers.  The  prisoner  might  urge  that  per- 
sons in  this  country  have  a  right  to  carry  arms,  and  refer  to  the 
authority  of  judge  Tucker,  &c.  that  it  was  also  conformable 
to  usage  for  people  going  down  the  river  to  kill  ducks  and 
other  such  game.  The  prosecutor  would  answer,  that  arms  were 
not  necessary;  that  they  had  three  or  four  guns,  a  little  powder 
and  shot  even  to  kill  fowls  and  ten  or  twelve  boats;  that  it  was 
a  most  bloody  war  indeed ;  that  without  arms  it  would  be  war^ 
but  with  tl^ese  arms  it  was  a  most  dangerous  war  against  the 
United  States. 

The  prisoner  would  urge  farther,  that  these  three  men  were 
patrioU  like  yourselves:  "  My  plan  if  I  had  one,  he  would  say, 
was  not  disclosed  to  them.  If  I  harboured  treasonable  inten- 
tions^ their  assembling  would  not  conduce  to  the  levying  of 
war  until  my  purpose  were  disclosed  to  them,  and  they  agreed 
to  it.  They  would  be  the  first  to  seize  me  for  trial  if  I  were  to 
propose  a  treasonable  plan  to  them."  I  cannot  tell  what  answer 
the  prosecutor  woidd  make  to  this.  The  prisoner  then  would 
argue,  that  there  was  no  act  of  war  committed  by  these  three 
persons.  The  answer  must  be  that  they  had  fled  secretly  under 
ah  apprehension  that  the  militia  of  Wood  county  would  make 
war  upon  them  or  burn  the  house  of  one  of  them;  and  that  was 
an  overt  act  of  war.  And  said  the  worthy  gentleman  yester- 
day ^^  suppose  we  could  prove  that  Aaron  Burr  sent  word  to 
them,  "  >?i/  or  the  Philistines  vhH  be  upon  yotu^^  All  this  may  be 
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true,  but  it  affords  no  proof  that  ^ese  three  people  on  the  island 
made  war  on  New-Orleans  or  the  United  States.  If  it  does^ 
then  it  shews,  that  if  I  run  away  and  hide  to  avoid  a  beating 
I  am  guilty  and  may  be  convicted  of  assault  and  battery!  This 
is  a  new  and  extraordinary  way  of  making  war*  1  do  not  know 
whether  the  worthy  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  ought  not  to 
send  a  recipe  for  making  this  new  kind  of  war  to  that  country 
to  which  he  alluded  in  his  speech  in  opening  this  cause,  to  king 
George  the  third.  He  told  us  with  all  the  ingenuity  which  cha- 
racterizes him,  *^  that  war  might  be  made  at  the  distance  of 
three  thousand  miles  as  well  as  at  a  short  distance,"  that  ar- 
mies and  fleets  from  the  British  shores  might  make  war  upon 
us  Americans  in  our  own  country.  What  a  blessing  to  the 
world,  the  discovery  of  such  a  peaceful  war  would  be!  How  it 
would  work  his  majesty's  brain  to  comprehend  it.  He  would 
be  as  much  puzzled  as  he  was  to  find  out  how  the  apple  got  into 
the  dumpling! 

But  the  prisoner  would  then  go  on  to  urge  that  you,  your- 
selves had  acknowledged,  that  general  Wilkinson  had  pre- 
vented the  war  from  taking  place.  When  you  charge  him  with 
having  made  actual  war  he  might  retort,  that  you  contradicted 
your  own  arguments,  because  the  admission  of  its  having  been 
prevented  is  inconsistent  with  the  charge  of  its  having  actually 
taken  place.  Gentlemen  might  say  that  it  was  a  civil  war.  What 
can  be  a  civil  war  but  a  treasonable  war?  To  this  and  some 
other  questions  by  the  accused,  the  prosecutor  must  keep  the 
most  profound  silence. 

I'he  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  prove  the  intention  to  make 
the  war.  I  think  it  must  have  struck  you,  that  such  an  overt  act 
as  fits  the  definition  and  principles  which  JVIr.  Hay  has  fur- 
nished would  be  common  to  all  men  alive.  There  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  proving  an  overt  act  on  any  human  being  who  has 
ever  been  in  an  assemblage;  and  who  has  not  been  in  an  assem- 
blage of  menf  After  adducingproof  of  the  prisoner  having  been 
in  such  an  assembly,  all  that  remains  for  the  prosecutor  to 
prove  is  a  criminal  intention.  The  war  according  to  this  con- 
struction consists  in  the  heart,  not  in  the  act.  Witnesses  may- 
be cSalled  to  prove  the  intention  of  acts,  in  themselves  perfectly- 
indifferent  and  innocent,  by  confessions  of  the  accused  twenty- 
years  ago.  On  Blannerhassett's  island,  from  what  }^u  have 
heard  from  the  witnesses,  there  was  nothing  but  peace  and  in- 
nocence ;  na  acts  of  war.  The  constitution  of  the  country  hav- 
ing declared  that  there  must  be  two  witnesses  to  prove  the 
same  overt  act,  and  that  no  person  can  be  convicted  without 
such  proof  or  his  own  confessions  in  open  courts  the  accused 
may  plead  this  provision  of  the  constitution  in  his  defence*  He 
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may  urge^  that  he  cannot  be  convicted  of  treason,  tsf  half  the 
crime  or. any  part  of  it  by  confession  out  of  court;  that  no  con- 
fession out  t>f  court  should  be  given  in  evidence  against  him; 
that  the  true  meaning  of  the  constitution  is,  that  he  can  only 
be  convicted  by  a  confession  in  courts  or  by  proof  by  two  wit- 
-  nesses  of  the  same  overt  act;  which  overt  act  includes  intention 
as  well  as  the  act,  because  it  cannot  be  an  ovett  act  of  levying 
war  without  a  treasonable  intention  i  that  the  intention  is  part 
of  the  crime,  nay,  in  their  view  it  is  all  the  crime;  that  conse- 
quently to  secure  the  substantial  benefit  of  the  constitutional 
provision,  the  two  witnesses  must  prove  the  criminal  intent  of 
the  overt  act  as  well  as  the  commission  of  the  act  itself;  that 
this  act  must  not  be  innocent  or  indifferent.  It  must  be  unequi- 
vocally traitorous  from  its  nature  and  charai:ter.  They  must 
prove  the  quality  and  nature  of  the  act  as  well  as  the  act  itself. 
All  this  he  may  urge  in  vain.  He  will  be  told  by  the  prosecutor, 
that  a  confession  anywhere  and  at  any  time  is  proper  evidence 
of  intention,  as  he  has  proved  the  overt  act.  The  whole  evi- 
dence to  support  a  charge  of  treason  may  thus  resolve  itself  in- 
to the  naked  intention.  I  believe,  sir,  you  will  find  that  according 
to  this  view  of  the  subject,  treason  consists  in  the  heart,  and  can 
only  be  known  to  the  traitor  and  his  God.  It  is  the  very  construc- 
tion which  the  constitution  intended  to  exclude.  The  substan- 
tial part  of  the  character  of  treason  consists  in  the  act.  If  it  con- 
sisted, in  any  case,  of  an  assemblage,  the  guilt  should  result  from 
the  character  or  quality  of  the  assemblage  itself  as  beingunequivo^ 
cally  military  or  warlike,  and  not  be  represented  as  treasonable 
by  evidence  of  intention  or  confessions  said  to  have  been  expres- 
sed at  another  time  and  place;  which  confessions  may  have  been 
unguai-dsdly  expressed,  not  truly  recollected  or  wilfully  misre- 
presented, and  are  the , most  uncertain  and  dangerous  of  all  tes- 
timony. If  proof  of  a  guilty  intention  be  thus  to  make  treason, 
there  is  no  possible  case  in  which  an  overt  act  may  not  be  proved, 
notwithstanding  the  security  intended  by  the  constitution.  I 
will  suppose  then,  that  on  the  trial  of  this  fourth  person,  a  wit- 
ness is  called  up  to  prove  the  intention  of  the  supposed  overt 
act.  The  objections  that  he  would  make  to  the  evidence  would 
be,  that  the  intention  itself  constituted  an  ingredient  in  the 
composition  of  the  crime;  that  the  constitution  requires  two 
witnesses  to  the  overt  act,  not  in  construction,  not  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  in  truth  and  reason;  that  as  the  intention  made  apart 
of  the  crime,  it  was  inadmissible  to  prove  that  intention  by  one 
witness,  which  would  be  to  prove  it  by  a  less  number  than  the 
constitution  required;  that  the  act  could  not  be  constitutionally 
proved  without  proving  its  guilt.  He  would  be  told^  that  the  con- 
stitution speaks  only  pf  an  overt  act;  that  an  overt  act  consists 
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in  an  assemblage^  that  if  they  could  prove  two  dechii:atioiis 
or  confessions  of  his  intention,  each  by  one  witness^  as  one 
by  general  Eaton  and  one  by  Mr.  Morgan,  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient, since  the  overt  act  consisted  of  an  assemblage.  Should 
he  again  object,  that  these  words  had  been  uttered  a  very  long 
period  past,  almost  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  he  had  declared 
a  thousand  times  since,  that  his  purpose  was  innocent  and  hon- 
ourable. These  objections  would  be  of  no  avail.  If  declaration^ 
made  to  Eaton  two  years  ago  were  now  to  be  admitted  as  evi- 
dence against  him  by  this  court,  though  repeated  declarations 
of  his  innocence  were  made  by  him  since,  i^t  would  be  immate- 
rial whether  these  retrospective  declarations  were  two  years  or 
twenty  years  past.  The  principle  is  the  same :  the  evidence  in 
both  cases  equally  exceptionable.  We  will  suppose,  that  he  is 
overruled  by  the  court  in  every  proposition  which  we  have 
made  to  the  court;  that  it  decides^  that  an  sissemblage  of 
three  individuals  unarmed  and  without  the  commission  of  any 
unlawful  act  is  sufficient  to  constitute  an  overt  act  of  levying 
war;  that  their  entire  ignorance  of  any  treasonable  project  and 
devotion  to  the  laws  of  their  country  will  not  prevent  the  legal 
guilt  of  their  assemblage,  provided  the  intention  of  the  fourth 
person  can  be  proved  to  have  been  what  the  prosecutor  is 
pleased  to  call  treasonable ;  and  this  proof  to  be  made  out  by 
evidence  of  his  own  declarations  or  confessions  many  years 
before.  In  this  state  of  the  trial  of  this  fourth  person,  no  crimi- 
nal act  whatever  having  been  proved  against  him,  and  the  as- 
semblage of  three  persons  having  been  proved  to  be  peaceful,  in- 
nodent  and  patriotic, suppose  a  witness  to  be  brought  forward  by 
the  prosecutor  to  prove  a  confession  by  the  prisoner,  many  years 
before,  of  a  treasonable  intention,  I  ask  you  whether  you  would 
tolerate  a  doctrine  so  well  calculated  for  the  destruction  of  in- 
nocence and  the  evasion  of  the  constitution,  as  to  hold  such 
evidence  relevant.  If  this  retrospective  evidence  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted of  declarations  two  years  before,  it  may  on  the  same 
principle  be  received  for  twenty  years  back.  These  declara- 
tions of  design,  these  confessions  with  respect  to  intention  are 
extremely  uncertain.  They  may  have  bcjen  uttered  in  a  loose^ 
unguarded  manner  or  may  have  been  spoken  in  a  jocular  con- 
versation or  by  way  of  mere  vague  speculation.  W^at  was  said 
by  the  accused  may  have  been  expressed  when  the  witness  was 
in  a  state  of  ebriety,  so  that  he  did  not  distinctly  hear  or  well 
understand  it.  He  may  not  accurately  recollect  it  as  he  heard  iu 
And  these  substantial  objections .  to  this  species  of  testimony 
cannot  be  alFected  by  the  integrity  of  the  witness.  But  is  there 
no  danger  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  accused  by  per« 
jury  and  subornation?  This  prosecution  is  to  be  sustaiined  by 
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die  doctrine  of  confessions.  The  act  which  is  sought  to  be  con- 
verted into  treason  is  innocent  in  itself,  and  cannot  be  made 
guilty  by  confession.  You  will  recollect  ^at  Blackstpne  in  his 
Commentaries  tells  us,  that  ^^  these  confessions  ai^  the  weakest 
and  most  suspicious  of  all  testimony,  ever  liable  to  be  obtaine4 
by  artifice,  false  hopes,  promises  of  favour  or  menaces;  seldom 
remembered  accurately  or  reported  with  due  precision ;  and, 
incapiable  in  their  nature  of  being  disproved  by  negative  evi- 
dence." Which  doctrine  is  confirmed  by  Foster,  who  expresses 
his  opinion  of  this  species  of  evidence  m  terms  of  strong  repro- 
bation. This  dangerous  kind  of  evidence  was  certainly  in- 
tended to  be  excluded  by  the  constitution,  in  providing  that 
treason  should'  consist  only  in  levying  war,  &c.  and  that 
^'  no  person  should  be  convicted  of  it  unless  on  the  testi- 
mony of  two  witne^es  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  confession 
in  open  courts"  It  certainly  intended  (as  did  also  the  act  of  coa- 

Sess)  that  there  should  be  two  witnesses  as  well  to  prove 
e  quality  of  th^  act  as  the  act  itself.  The  act  must  be  war 
in  itself,  not  an  innocent  act  rendered  treasonable  by  evi- 
dence of  confession:  and  this  is  the  only  rational  and  safe  con* 
stniction.  Any  man  may  become  the  victim  of  malice,  if  it  be 
rejected.  Even  in  England  we  are  told  by  Blackstone,  that 
the  principal  reason  which  induced  th^  passage  of  a  law  there, 
requiring,.that  there  should  be  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt 
act,  or  one  to  one  overt  act  ^d  the  oth^r  to  another  overt  act 
of  the  same  species  of  treason,  was  to  secure  the  subject  from  be- 
ing sacrificed  to  fictitious  cpnsptrQcies^  ivhich  have  been  the  en- 
gines  of  profligate  and  crafiy  politicians  in  all  agesJ^  When  the 
life  of  a  man  wholly  depends  on  such  evidence  it  certainly  ought 
not  to  be  regarded. 

The  brace  of  swearers  from  Wood  county,  Taylor  and  All^ 
bright^  are  the  leading  witnesses  for  the  prosecutioti.  They  are* 
like  Dogberry  and  Verges  in  Shakespeare's  "  Much  ado  about 
Nothing:'*'*  a  comedy  which  these  two  witnesses  have. been 
acting  here.  The  constable,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  was  employed 
in  securing  malefactors :  '^  you  will  recollecty  sir^  which  be  the 
malefactors?'*  Dogberry  answered,  "  marry  that  am  I  and  my 
partner.'*  The  Dogberry  from  Wood  county  might  with  great 
truth  have  answered  in  the  same  manner.  Taylor's  account  of 
what  colonel  Burr  said  to  hipi  is  ridiculous  ai<d  incredible.  He 
begins  his  tale  with  a  statement  of  his  delivering  to  colonel 
Burr  Mr.  Smith's  letter  to  Mr.  Blannerhassett,  which  inclosed 
another  to  colonel  Burr.  After  a  very  short  desultory  conver- 
sation between  them  and  before  the  letter  was  opened  and  read, 
colonel  Burr,  to  whom  he  was  an  utter  stranger,  promptly  and 
without  reserve  tells  him,  ^^I  am  the^ery  man  who  is  involved 
ill  att  this  bi^iness."  What  business  had  been  mentioned  before  f 
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Not  a  word  had  been  said  about  treason  or  any  other  clime 
before;  and  yet  colonel  Burr^  without  any  hesitation,  reserve  or 
motive,  is  said,  by  the  representation  of  this  man,  to  have  made 
a  full  disclosure  of  his  plans  and  views;  for  that  is  clearly  impli- 
ed in  the  answer.  He  makes  this  disclosure  too,  not  by  degrees, 
dark  hints  oi*  in  a  cautious  manner,  but  openly,  explicitly  and 
most  unguardedly  to  a  man  of  whom  he  knew  liothing  and 
whom  he  tieVer  saw  before*  So  that  colonel  fiurr,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  always,  especially  in  every  thing  relating  to  what 
is  called  the  Mexican  expedition,  extremely  reserved,  cau- 
tious and  prudent,  is  made  out  by  this  man  to  have  betrayed 
himself  with  the  most  incautious  and  unaccountable  levity.  It 
is  impossible  to  confide  in  this  part  of  his  narrative. 

He  next  introduces  general  Blannerhassett  and  himself  as 
his  aid.  When  all  his  schemes  are  developed  to  this  man, 
Taylor  asks  his  general,  what  was  to  become  of  the  men  who 
were  going  to  settle  the  lands  he  talked  abouti  Wbat  was  hit* 
answer?  He  stabs  all  the  soldiers — and  laughs !  Instead  of  giv- 
ing an  appropriate  answer,  such  as  might  have  been  naturally 
expected,  he  speaks  on  another  subject  and  swears  that  he  will 
stab  every  man  that  will  not  conform  to  order  and  discipline — 
laughing  at  the  same  time!  Very  valiant  indeed!  and  a  very 
excelltrnt  recruiting  officer  he  must  be,  thus  to  announce  the 
measure.  ,Mr.  Blannerhassett  is  a  man  of  sentiment,  science, 
and  humanity.  His  character  is  well  known.  He  could  not 
have  spokeri  with  such  unfeeling  levity  and  brutality  of  taking 
away  the  lives  of  his  fellow  men.  A  man  of  his  refined  senti- 
ments and  philanthropy  would  never  have  expressed  himself  on 
such  a  subject  in  such  a  manner  to  any  man,  and  much  less  to 
such  a  man  as  Taylor;  and  yet  this  is  the  man  who  had  the  ca- 
pacity to  understand  and  veracity  to  relate  whatever  passed  be- 
tween Mr.  Blannerhassett  and  himself!  He  further  states,  that 
Mr.  Blannerhassett  sent  him  with  a  letter  to  doctor  Bennett, 
and  tells  him,  ^^  this  letter  contains  high  treason."  And  this 
was  without  any  introduction,  without  any  inducement  or  rea- 
son for  so  dangerous  a  declaration.  No  man  in  his  senses  would 
have  exposed  himself  unnecessarily  by  so  hazardous  an  avow- 
al. Mr.  Blannerhassett  must  have  spoken  the  words  in  a  jocular 
and  sportive  manner,  or  the  witness  deliberately  lies. 

If  we  exam;ne  further  we  shaHr  find,  that  he  is  no  more  to  be 
depended  on  in  point  of  understanding,  than  in  that  of  integ^ 
rity.  He  first  said  (before  he  was  informed  of  his  mistake) 
when  stating  what  Mr.  Smith  had  told  him  to  do,  that  **  he 
ychastised  me  not  to  go  into  a  tavern.'*  I  should  indeed  have  sap- 
posed,  that  he  knew  v^ry  well  the  meaning  of  chastisement, 
and  would  not  have  committed  such  a  mistake.  But  certainljr 
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kmust  foe  presumed  that  Mr.  Blannerhassett  wcmld  have  cho- 
sen for  his  confidant,  to  whom  he  would  communicate  his  most 
important  secrets,  a  person  not  grossly  ignorant,  but  on  whose 
understanding  he  could  place  some  dependence*  In  another  in- 
stance he  shews  the  same  remarkable  want  of  information. 
When  stating  to  the  court,  that,  he  had  refused  lo  grant  the  re- 
quest of  some  persons  to  cany  them  in  his  boat  across  the  river 
Ohio,  he  said,  ^'^'I  accepted  to  it"  meaning  *'^  I  objected  to  it."  It 
may  be  truly  said  of  this  man,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether 
his  evidence  discover  more  vile  depravity  or  g^oss  ignorance; 
yet  It  is  by  such  witnesses,  that  the  treason  is  to  be  proved  and 
the  life  of  an  innocent  man  to  be  taken  away. 

Here  Mn  0otts,  suggested  to  the  c6urt  the  propriety  of  ad- 
journing^ and  requested  permission  to  finish  his  argument  to- 
morrow, which  was  granted;  and  the  court  adjourned  till  the 
usual  hour  to-morrow. 

Wednesday,  August  26th,  1805^. 

The  court  met  according  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  BoTTs  addressed  the  court,  and  after  havii^g  briefly  re- 
viewed the  substance  of  his  argument  yesterday  proceeded  as 
follows : 

The  Mississippi  territory  and  Kentucky,  as  we  are  informed, 
were  the  seat  of  the  war.  But  the  simpletons  of  that  state  and 
territory  hunted  but  could  not  find  the  war.  They  were  so  stu- 
pid as  not  to  perceive  in  a  collection  of  men  without  arms,  with- 
out any  possible  means  of  annoyance,  without  any  hostile  dis- 
position and  without  the  possibility  oif  getting  away  their  wo- 
men and  families,  any  thing  criminal,  much  less  any  aptitude  to 
overturn  two  mighty  empires.  It  remained  for  us,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Virginia  bar  to  come  out  and  astonish  the  world 
with  the  profundity  of  our  learning  in  matters  of  war.  They 
have  ascertained,  that  there  was  a  terrible  war.  I  ask  you,  what 
manner  of  war  was  it?  We  have  had  a  much  more  serious  war 
here  than  was  on  the  island.  We  have  had>  here  a  carnage  of 
breaths,  sour  looks  and  hard  words  and  the  roaring  of  vocal 
cannon.  We  have  had  a  battle  with  the  laws  and  constitution 
fought  courageously  and  furiously  by  our  enemy.  Is  it  not  a 
mockery  to  speak  of  the  war  on-Blannerhassett's  island?  Shall 
we  not  be  the  sport  of  Europe  and  the  world  by  such  a  discus- 
sion? We  are  gravely  deliberating,  whether  an  act  eminently 
characterized  by  peace  and  good  order  were  war  or  not.  Sir, 
there  was  nothing  on  the  islancl  that  was  not  directly  opposite 
in  all  its  parts  to  war.  If  saying  a  great  deal,  if  vociferation, 
if  a  great  deal  of  vocal  roaring  may  be  war,  then  we  have  had 
fKrar.  We  have  had  some  terrible  roaring  of  cannon  at  Culloden 
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from  general  Wirt,  He  told  us,  that  the  thunder  of  the  cannori 
and  clangor  of  the  battle  were  heard  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom. And  we  have  been  told  by  another  gendeman,  that  war 
may  be  made  upon  us  from  Europe  at  the  distance  of  three 
thousand  miles.  It  is  true,  that  you  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  de- 
bate, whether  this  Kttle  miserable  party  did  not  make  a  warlike 
assemblage.  Their  own  evidence  is  conclusive  to  shew,  that  thifl 
little  assemblage  was  innocent  in  all  its  parts,  and  yet  you  are 
to  sit  here  with  gravity  to  hear  about  this  war!  There  was  in- 
deed on  the  island  a  dreadful  war  of  sympathy  and  sorrow.  A 
mother  in  tears  with  her  children  around  her,  driven  from  their 
home  by  a  mob,  the  windows  of  their  house  broken,  their  pro- 
perty destroyed  and  the  lives  of  the  family,  endangered.  Sir,  I 
understand,  that  these  acts  of  violence  are  as  conspicuous  fea- 
tures of  war  as  any.  I  have  thought  the  persons  who^  attacked 
the  people  on  the  island  a  mob.  It  was  said,  that  they  were  the 
re]gular  militia  of  Wood  county.  The  regular  militia  could  not 
be  called  out  but  by  the  president  of  the  United  States  or  the 
governor  of  Virginia.  There  were,  I  believe,  no  orders  from  or 
communications  with  the  governor;  and  the  president  can  never 
be  truly  said  to  have  given  orders  for  the  destruction  of  Blan- 
nerhassett's  property. 

I  addressed  you  yesterday  on  the  subject  of  admitting  evi- 
dence of  the  overt  act,  by  proof  of  the  confession  of  the  accused 
out  of  court.  Extraordinary  acts  are  used  to  distinguish  them 
from  ordinary  acts.  Such  as  innocent  assemblages  are  common 
to  all  men.  The  citizens  of  our  country  are  protected  against 
prosecutions  for  all  6ther  crimes  by  the  necessity  of  provii^g  an 
extraord^iaiy  act;  as  in  the  case  of  sr  prosecution  for  murder, 
the  homicide  must  be  proved;  and  in  that  for  stealing  the  larce- 
ny or  taking  and  carrying  away  of  the  property  must  be  proved. 
In  both  cases  the  previous  necessity'  of  proving  this  extniordi- 
nary  and  important  fact  affords  considerable  security.  There  is 
no  ground  for  malice  or  revenge.  The  homicide  is  unsuscepti- 
ble of  being  proved  by  perjury.  The  body  of  the  deceasedmay 
be  viewed,  or  if  the  man  be  alive  or  his  death  cannot  be  proved 
the  accused  is  discharged.  In  larceny  there  is  nearly  the  same 
security.  The  existence,  removal  and  finding  of  the  goods 
exclude  the  admission  of  proof  by  false  swearing  only.  But  in 
treason,  where  there  is  the  widest  field  for  thfe  operation  of  the 
malignant  passions  and  the  greatest  danger  to  the  safety  of  the 
citizen,  there  ought  to  be  the  greatest  security;  and  the  consti- 
tution intended  to  give  this  security.  Yet  according  to  the  con- 
struction for  which  gentlemen  contend,  there  will  be  the  utmost 
danger.  The  constitutional  provision  will  be  illusory  and  decep- 
tive* In  the  cases  which  I  have  adduced  by  way  of  illus^ation 
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tUere  \s  no  question  as  to  the  existence  of  tM  principal  fact.  The 
homicide  is  committed  and  the  goods  have  been  stolen ;  and  the 
only  inquiry  is,  whether  the  accosed  have  committed  the  of- 
fence or  not.  The  acts  of  the  assemblage  on  the  island  were  as 
innocent  and  harmless  as  the  acta  of  this  assemblage.  The 
question  before  the  court  is  exhibited  iri  an  abstract  form.  The 
argument  in  support  of  the  motion  neither  admits  nor  contro- 
verts the  overt  act.  We  takewhat  happened  on  the  island  as 
an  abstract  propofiition,  admitting  the  facts  as  proved;  but  we 
insist. that  protection  is  afforded  to  the  accused  by  the  constitu- 
tion, by  requiring  the  necessity  of  proving  by  two  witnesses  a 
direct  act  or  open  deed  of  treason:  an' act  in  its  own  nature 
and  quality  treasonable. and  not  made  so  by  proof' of  confes- 
sion. If  these  Gotifessions  be  admitted  to  prove  innocent  acts 
td  be  treasonable,  no  man  can  be  safe.  In  varn  may  any  of  us  be 
assailed  by  a  scandalous  accusation  of  the  murder  of  an  indivi- 
dual, titt  an  actual  death  be  proved.  The  most  malignant  charge 
of  the  deprivation  of  the  life  of  any  human  being  %vill  avail  no- 
thing so  long  ds  the  prosecutor  is  unable  to  prove  the  death.  In 
vain  may  any  maniie  accused  by  the  most  artful  and  malicious 
informer  of  stealing  a  horse  till  the  fact  bf  stealing  the  horse  be 
proved.  The  principle  is  the  same  in  other  felonies.  No  instance 
can  be  mentioned  where  a  false  accusation  can  affect  the  life  of 
the  party  accused  till  the  important  fact  which  constitutes  the 
crime  be  first  jestabltshed.  But  is  it  so  in  treason  against  thego- 
vem'ment?  An  assemblage  is  an  act  (if  it  can  be  properly  so  call- 
ed) in  which  every  man  is  concerned,  and  which  may  be  fixed  or 
any  man*  There  is  no  necessity  of  pr6ving  any  thing  more  than  a 
prior  intention.  Let  me  illustrate  this  case  more  plainly.  Here 
is  an  assemblage  of  men  now.  The  assemblage  was  here  yester.* 
day.  Every  gentleman  here,  I  aver,  has  been  guilty  of  treason, 
and  has  levied  war  against  his  OQuntry.  1  select  the  very  scene 
before  me  as  furnishing  propf  of  the  overt  act.  Here  is  an  as-^. 
semblage  of  men,  smd  arms  we  are  told  are  not  necessary.  A 
witness  may  be  brought  to  prove  confessions  on  the  part  of  any 
of  us;  that  though  we  are  carrying  on  a  judicial  examination, 
yet  it  is  to  cover  a  design,  a  fixed  ^houghsecret  determination 
to  carry  on  war  against  the  United  Stated  If  the  individual  ac- 
cused attempt  to  put  himself  on  the  constitution  of  his  country, 
if  he  attempt  to  stop  the  proceedings  against  him  by  saying 
that  there  is  nought  here  but  peace,  that  there  is  no  act  of  war, 
that  there  is  no  movement  of  any  kind  that  indicates  hostility 
to  the  gOvemmeht  of  the  United  States,^  he  will  be  told,  that 
his  attempt  ought  not  to  succeed;  that  confessions  are  the 
strongest  and  best  proof  of  a  man's  gruiU^that  confessions  of 
the  intention  are  admissible  at  any  distance  of  time  and  place. 
Vol.  Ilr  S 
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There  is  no  difficulty  then  but  to  shew,  that  the  assemblage 
met  here^for  the  purpose  of  levying  war  agsunst  the  United 
States;  and  this  can  be  done  by  proofs,  of  bis  own  explicit  and 
voluntary  confessions.  According  to  this  doctrine,  the  peaceable 
character  of  the  assembly  will  avail  nodiing.  Well,  sir,  i^  not 
the  case  at/bar  the  same  in  principle?  In  what  do^s  th<  case  dif- 
fer from  what  happened  on  Blannerhassett^s  inland?  It  istiot 
contended,  that  what  is  passing  here  now  is  more  peaceable 
than  what  was  done  on  the  island  without  coupling  the  inten- 
tion ;  anid  criminal  intentions  may  be  thus  coupled  with  the  pre- 
senceof  any  individual  in  this  assembly  in  order  to  prove;  him 
a  traitor.  If  this  assembly  be  peaceable  and  ianocent,  that'oa 
the  island  was  equally  so.  Of  cdl  evidence  this  is  the  most  dan- 
fferous.'  By  its  means  a  conspiracy  may  be  easily  smd  success- 
mUy  devised  against  the  life  of  any  individual.  But  as  an  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  a  malignant  government,  it  is  pecuKarly 
dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  tihe  citizens.  This  construction, 
which  permits  an  act  indiiferent  or  innocent  in  itself,  to  be  con* 
verted  into  a  treasonable  one  by  proof  of  confessions,  opens  a 
most  ample  field  for  the  operation  of  malice,  hatred,  revenge 
and  all  the  malignant  pas9ionspf  the  soul.  It  gives  such  a^rasige 
to  power  and  state  policy  as  to  swallow  the  liberties  of  the  na- 
tion. It  deters  men  from  resisting  usurpation*  Patriots  in  op- 
position to  the  oppressions  of  the  government  will  sink  under  an 
executive  frown,  and  the  vitals  of  the  constitution  will  be  prey- 
ed on  and  destroyed.  We  apprehend  no  danger  from  the  ex- 
cellent gov.ertimentwjhich  we  now  have  We  do^^ot  believe, 
that  the  patriotic  individuals  who  administer  it  at  present 
will  ever  abuse  our  just  confidence  in  them,  but.  we  cannot  ex- 
tend this  confidence  to  their  successors.  Besides,  dangerous 
precedents  maybe  set  in  times  of  confidence  and  security.  The 
people  feeling  confidence  in  their  present  rulers,  and  s^pre- 
bending  no  future  danger,  fail  to  examine  public  measures  with 
strict  scrutiny.  Hence  som^  are  adopted  unnoticed  by  the  peo- 
ple and  perhaps  undesigned  by  their  rulers,  which  opcrate.op- 
pressively  under  an.  unwise  or  wicked  administration^i  I*et  us 
suppose  that  our  present  rulers  should  bie  succeeded  by  persons 
disposed  to  assume^wer.  Let  us  suppose,  the  government  to  be 
administered  by  a  president  of  the  United  States  who  ^ould 
assume  to  himself  the  prerogatives  belonging  to  a  British  king; 
that  he  should  do  this  by  art  and  dexterous  contrivance,  by 
first  rendering  himself  popular  and  then  prevailing  on  influen- 
tial individuals,  to  meet  his  views ;  that  by  the  negligence  of  the 
people  or  in  th^  plenitude  of  his  own  authori^',  he  should  ar« 
rogate  these  great  powers  unknown  to  the  constitution;  tlathe 
should  be  persecuting  the  citizens,  especially  those  whaop« 
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posed  him,  and  be  attempting  to  make  finther  encroachm ttta« 
Let  us  suppose  that  a  formidable  band  of  chosen  patriots  should 
rouse  the  people  to  a  aense  of  theif  danger  and  the  necessity 
of  resisting  his  tyranny.  Would  it  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
pot  themi  down,  defeat  their  exertions  and  destroy  them? 
Would  this  be  difficult  for  him  who  has  the  treasury  at  his 
4:ommand,  the.  civil  and  military  authority  under  his  control, 
atfd  an  immense  patronage  in  possession?  I  apprehend  :that  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  in  the  nature  of  executive  power,  for 
such  a  president,  unprincipled  and  able  as  he  must  be,  to  fui> 
nish  the  means  of  coujding  wicked  intentions  with  innocent  acts, 
and  thus  secure  complete  success  to  his  usurpation.  It  was  to 
prevent  this,  that  the  convention  in  framing  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  took  such  great  tare,  that  in  the  important 
crime  of  treason,  there  should  be  protection  to  the  citizens  by 
the  necessity  of  proving  an  overt  act.  They  were  perfectly  igno* 
rant,  that  a  quiet  and  peaceful  assemblage  of  men  would  be  such  . 
an  overt  act ;  nor  did  they  suppo;se,  that  what  amounted  in  their 
time  to  nothing  would  ev^er  be  tortuted  into  the  heinous  of- 
ftece  of  attempting  to  subvert  the  constitution  and  government 
of  the  country.  I  beg  gentlei^ien  to  reflect.  Have  £ey  no  feeU 
ing  on  the  subject^  Thdse  definitions  and  doctrines  are  only  fit 
for  the  court  of  JeiFeries  or  the  government  of  Robespierre. 
They  are  as  far  from  affording  constitutional  security  to  the 
people  as  heaven  is  from  hell.  Instead  of  securing  the  liberty 
of  the  citizens  by  repressing  and  preventing  oppressive  perse- 
cudons,  they  have  a  direct  and  certain  tendency  to  its  destn^c- 
tion  by  encouraging  them. 

These  doctrines  will  be  found  on  duje  consideration  to  be  in 
opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the  judges.  Judge  Iredell'^  opinion 
oii  the  triafof  jFrw,/^.  171.  proves  that  there  mu^t  be  two  wit» 
nesses  to  prove  the  intention  as  well  as  the  act.  He  says,  ^^  As 
I  observed,  there  must  ie  txvo  witnesses  at  least  to  proue^  that  the 
act  of  treason  rvas,committed  at  Bethlehem.^  And  addressing  the 
jury  he  sajrs:  "  If  you  are  not  well  satis^ed,  that  the  overt  act 
of  treason  was  committed  at  Bethlehem^  and  that  that  overt  act_ 
is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses  at  leasts  you  will 
not  find  the  prisoner  guilty.*'  So  that  d>e  act.which  they  must 
prove  must  be  an  overt  act  of  treason  including  intention  as  well 
asthe  act.  With  respect  to  the  confession  of  the  prisotter,he  says 
in  the  same  page  and  the  next:  ♦'  It  is  the  provision  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  here,  that  no  confessions)  of  the  prisoner  inde^ 
pendent  of  two  witnesses  (unless  the  fact  have  been  established 
by  two  witnesses)  should  be  sufficient  to  convict  htm ;  but  if 
two  witnesses  have  proved  a  fact,  the  confession  of  the  party 
itia^  be  received  by  way  of  confirmation  of  vrhat  has  been  before 
sworn  to.    In  format  davs  in  England  it  was  allowed,  than 
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GdnimioQs  out  of  court  and  the  proofs  of  the  witnesses  ahcnild 
warrant  a  cpuvictioq;  but  happily  our  constitution  'would  noiad^ 
fnit  ity  if  a  hundred  would  swear  to  it:,  that  danger  is  wisely 
avoided."  Connect  this  opinion  with  that  of  judge  Chase  (on 
the  trial  of  FrteSyp^  J4r.)  shewing  the  necessity  of  force^and 
they  will  shew  the  nature,  of  the  overt  act,  which  must  be 
proved^  and  that  confessions  are  not  admissible  to  prove  it: 
^^  The  <:ourt  are  of  opinion,  that  a  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  levy  war  against  the  United  States  is  not  treason,  unless 
combined  with  an  attempt  to  carry^  such  combination  or  con*  ' 
spiracy  into  execution.  Some  actual  force  must  be  usedy  in  pur- 
suance of  such  design  to  levy  war,^  but  it  is  altogether  immate- 
rial«  whether  Hat  force  used  be  slufficient  to  effectuate  the  object. 
Any  force  connected  with  the  intention  iirill  constitute  the 
crime  of  Icvyinc  wstr."  The  judge  then  autes,  that  "the.  opi- 
nion of  the  court  is  founded  on  the  same  principles  and  is  in 
substance  the.  same  as  the  opinion  of  that  circuit  court  for  this 
district  on  the  trials  (in  April  1795)  of  Vigol  void,  MUcheU^ 
who  were  both  found  guilty  by  the  jury  and  afterwardspar^ 
doned  by  the  late  president*"  These  very  opinions  are  referred 
to  and'  approved  of  by  the  supreme  court*  In  the  case  so  often 
quoted  of  Bollman  and  Swartwout,  it  says,  that  ^*  in  confor- 
mity with  the  principles  now  laid  down  have  been  the  decisions 
heretofore  made  by  the  judges  of  the  United  States.  The 
opinions  given  by  judge  Patterson  and  judge  Iredell,  in  cases* 
before  them,  imply  an  actual  assembling  of  men,  though  they 
rather  desigiied  to  remark  on  the  purpose  to  which  the  fbVce 
was  to  be  applied  than  on  the  nature  of  the  force  itself.  Theif 
opimon^  however  contemplate  the  actual  employment  of  force. 
Judge  Chase  in  the  trial  of  Fries  was  more  explicit.  He  stated 
the  opinion  of  the  court  to  be,  "  that  if  a  body  of  people  con- 
spire and  ipeditate  an  insurrection  to  resist  or  oppose  the  exe- 
cution of  any  statute  of  the  United  States  by  foree^  they  are 
only  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor;  but  if  they  proceed  to  car^ 
ry  such  intention  into  executio?i  byforce^  that  they  are  guilty  of* 
the  treason  of  levying  war;  and  the  quantum  of  the  force  em- 
ployed neither  lessens  nor  increases  the  crime,  whether  by  one 
hundred  or  one  thousand  persons  is  immaterial."  ^They  then 
quote  the  paragraph  before  cited  from  Fries's  trial. 

What  sort  of  an  overt  act  is  here  meant  as  necessary  to  be 
proved?  Does  it  not  mean  an  overt  act  that  evinces  the  treason- 
able intention?  What  is  here  me  tot  by  an  assemblage  which 
amounts  to  or  constitutes  an  overt  act  ?  Do  the  judges  mean  an 
assemUage  or  meeting  of  a  numberof  men  together,  exhibiting 
no  external  evidence  of  being  or  acting  as  traitors^  orim  assem- 
blage of  men  proceeding  immediately  to  acta  of  war?  If  any 
sbrt  of  an  assemblage  however  lawful  oc  innocent  be  meant,  it  is 
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ri£culou8  to  requite  the  fonnaHty  of  producing  two  witneas^ 
to  prove  such  an  assemblage*  The  passage- must  mean  such  an 
assemblage  as  evidently  evitices  a  treasonable  intent.  The  over$ 
act  is  ti^piaitu,  open  deed  of  war,  and  required  to  be  proved  by 
two  witnesses,  because  ,it  is  intended  to  be  contrasted  with 
words^  €kclaration9  'or  confeesionsj  which  may  be  too  easi}y. 
proved  by  perjury*  Foster^  208*  has  been  cited  to  shew,  that 
arms  are  unnecessary;  but  this  authority  operates  decidedly 
against  the  prosecution,  if  it  be  properly  considered.  He  admits 
indeed,  that  mi/f tory  gnreapons  are  not  necessary,  but  he  adds 
the  reason,  that  ^^the  Tium^^r^  of  the  insurgenu  supplied  the 
want  of  military  weapons;  and  they  were  provided  with  axes, 
crows  and  other  tools  of  the  like  nature,.pKoper  for  the  mischief 
they  intended  to  eSett:  adding  what  is  as  expressive  as  it  ii» 
true,/Kror  arma  ministrat^'*  that  their  fury  supplies  them  with 
arms  sufficient  for  their  purpose. 

The  court  in  delivering  its  opinion  on  the  trial  of  Pries  re* 
fers  to  the  opinion  in  the  same  circuit  court  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  cases  of  Vlgol  and  Mitchell,  delivered  in  the  year  1795, 
and  it  declares  its  opinion  in  Fries's  case  to  be  on  the  saiyie 
grounds  and  principles.  The  court  in  thosie  cases  ia  Pennsylva- 
nia adopts  the  English  doctrine  and  dispenses  with  the  neces- 
sity of  anas,  with  a  qualificatibn,  that  their  numbers  and  other 
weapons  of  the-  insurgents  supplied  their  want  of  arms.  For  in 
those  cases  the  insurgents  'were  1ii  military  array  and  had  be- 
sides guns  and  swords,  axes  and  other  weapons  capable  of  ac- 
compHshtngthe  meditated  mischief*  Admitting  this  doctrine  to 
apply  to  the  United  States,  were  the  number  of  the  people  on 
the  island  so  great  that  it  supplied  the  want  of  arms?  Had  they 
any  other  weapons  calculated  for  the  perpetration  of  mischief? 
In  all  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  books  it  is  stated,  that  num- 
bers are  not  necessary  to  levy  war;  that  it  is  *^  wholly  immate- 
rial whether  ^y  amount  to  one  hundred  or  one  thousand ;"  but 
it  has  never  been  said,  that  war  could  be  levied  by  a  less  number 
than  one  hundred'.  No  man  of  any  character  or  knowledge  will 
say  thdit  he  has  ever  heard,  that  a  less  number  than  one  hundred 
*  were  said  to  have  levied  war.  I  shall  read  some  parts  of  the 
opinion  of  the  supreme  court  in  the,  so  often  referred  to,  case  of 
BoUman  and  Swartwout..  1  do  not  know  that  I  understand  the 
whole  of  that  opinion  correctly,  nor  whether  some  parts  of  that 
opinion  can  be  reconciled  to  other  parts  of  it.  The  court  takes 
great  pains  to  shew  the  necessity  of  an  inflexible  definition  of 
treason,  and  describes  the  inconvenience  and  calamitous  conse- 
quences which^i  flexible  definition  is  calculated  to  produce. 
But  I  -believe  I  do  understand  it,  and  that  its  different  part^ 
may  be  reconciled^  The  first  part  of  this  opinion  which  I  shall 
read,  after  having  thus  called  to  yovir  recollection  its  idea  as  t« 
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the  ittflexibHStjr^  of  the  definition  of  the  crime,  is  in  the  words 
following:  "  To  constitute  that  specific  crime  for  which  the 
prisoners  now  before  the  court  have  been  committed,  u*ar  must 
be  QCtualhf  levied  against  the  United  States*^^  From  these  plain 
lyords^  it  seems  evident  to  the  meanest  capacity,  that  unless 
there  have  been  an  actual  war  levied  against  the  United  States, 
there  can  have  been  no  treason  committed.  And  the  question 
then  is,  whether  war  have  been  levied  onBlaiitierhassett's  island 
or  not. 

The  opinion  then  proceeds:  ^^  However  flagitious  may  be  the 
crime  of  conspiring  to  subvert  by  force  the  government  of  our 
cduntry,  such  conspiracy  is  not  treason.  To*  conspire  to  levy 
war  and  -actually  to  levy  war  are  distinct  offences.  The  first 
must  be  brought  into  opei-ation  by  the  assemblage  of  men  for  a 
purpose  treasonable  in  itself,  or  the  fact  of  levying  war  cannot 
haye  been  committed.^^  Again:  "  On  the  contrary  if  war  be^Ktu- 
ally  levied^  that  is,  if  a  body  of  men  be  actually  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  by  force  a  treasonable  purpose,  all  those 
who.  perform  any  part,  however  minute  or  however  remote 
from  the  scene  of  action  and  who  are  actually  leagued  in  the 
general  conspiracy,  are  to  be  considered  as  traitors.  But  there 
must  be  an  actual  assembling  of  men  for  the  treasonable  purpose^ 
to  constitute  a  levying  of  war."  Again  it  says,  ^  To  complete 
the  crimt  of  levying  war  against  the  United  States^  there  must  be 
an  actual  assemblage  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  executing  a  trea- 
sonable design.^^ 

«  Here  the  idea  is  explicitly  expressed  and  repeated  four  several 
times  (and  it  is  mentioned,  several  times  thereafter  intbesame 
opinion)  that  there  must  be  an  actual  (as  contrasted  to  con- 
structive) assemblage  or  body  of  men  met  together  to  execute 
a  treasonable  design.  But  though  the  idea  is  so  oft^n  and  so 
plainly  expressed,  that  tl^ere  must  be  an' assembly  or  body  of 
men  to  put  in  execution  a  treasonable  purpose,  it  does  not  state 
the  number  of  which  such  an  assemblage  ought  to  consist.  I 
would  then  put  that  question,  of  how  many  men  must  the  as- 
semblage so  frequently  spoken  of  consist?  A  trivial  number 
would  certainly  not  be  sufficient,  for  it  would  be  equivocal,  a^« 
it  would  have  no  warlike  appearance;  for  the  court  in  another 
part  of  its  opinion  admits,  that  where  the.  assemblage  had  no 
warlike  appearance,  it  is  equivocal  dnd  probably  not  sufficient: 
**  The  travelling  of  individuals  to  the  place  of  rendezvous 
would  perhaps  not  be  sufficient.  This  would  be  an  equivocal 
act  and  has  no  warlike  appearance."  We  understand  the  court 
by  these  words  to  say,  that  the  number  in  order  to  be  sufficient 
to  amount  to  a  treasonable  assembly  must  have  antmequivocally 
warlike  appearance.  Let  this  test  then  be  applied  to  all  cases  of 
ttus  «ort.  Apply  it  to  what  happened  on  Blannerhassett's  island. 
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The  supreme  court  thought  proper,  though  the.oceiiision  seemtd 
to  call  for  the  expression  of  its  opinion  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  number,  not  to  mention  it,  but  to  leave  that  point  open 
io  be  determined  according  to  circumstances  at  a  future  pe- 
riod* A  particular  number  of  men  is^mentioned  in  the  deposi- 
tion of  general  Eatouvas  having  been  alleged  by  the  accused 
to  have  been  adequate  to  the,  attainment  of  a  particular  purpose. 
No  comment  ia  made  as  to  jthe. sufficiency  or  insufEciei\cy  of 
that  or  any  other  particular  number*  Of  how  niany  men  then 
must  this  bpdy  consist? -Would  three  do?  or  would  twenty  or 
thirty  be  sufficient?.  Would  less  than  one  hundred  be  sufficient? 
or  must  there  be  that  special  number  more  or  less  ?  I  understand 
from  this  opinion,  that  an  assemblage  marching  from  a  place  of 
partial  to  a  place  of  general  rendezvous  would  not  be  a  suffi- 
cient act  to  constitute  levy  in  jf  of  war^  unless  the  body  so  march- 
ing had  a  warlike  appearance  or  was  marching  directly  to  the 
sceneof  action;  for  the  opinion  cannot  be  reconciled  to  itself 
unless  this  be  its  meaning.  For  though  it  states,  ^  that  the  meet- 
ing of  particular  bodies  of  men,  and  their  marching  from  places 
of  partial  to  a  place  of  general  rendezvous  would  be  such  an  as- 
semblage," it  had  j.ust  before  declared,  that  the  travelling  of  in- 
dividuals to  the  place  of 'rendezvous  would  be  equivocal  and 
BOt  have  a  warlike  appearance.  It  could  not  understand  by  this, 
that  three  men.  marching  without  arms  from  a  place  of  partial 
to  a  place  of  general  rendezvous  Would  be  an  ast  of  treason 
in  levying  war,  if  a  thousand  men  well  armed  and  disciplined 
traveUing  to  the  place  of  partial  rendezvous  would  be  insuffi- 
cient for  that  purpose.  In  order  to  make  the  opinion  consistent 
with  Itself,  it  must  be  understood  to  m^an,  that  any  l)ody  of 
men  must  have  an  unquestionably  warlike  appearance  to  consti- 
tute of  itself  an  overt  act  of  w,ar.  The  reason  why  the  opinion 
of  the  court  is  thus  susceptible  of  doubt  is,  that  the  court  was  not 
illustrating  that  point,  nor  was  it  in  its  contemplation  to  fix 
the  law  as  to  the  number  necessary  to  constitute  a  treasona- 
ble assemblage.  I  ask  what  is  marching  to  a  pface  of  war  but 
preparing  for  War?  1  ask  whether  preparing  for  war  and  making 
war  be  th^  same  thing?  I*  ask  whether,  as  the  law  has  defined 
this  greatest  of  crimes  known  to  it,  that  it  ^^  shall  consist  ih  le- 
vying war,"  a  court  in  expounding  its  rules  shall-'declare,  that 
preparation  to  levy  war  will  be  levying-  war  ?  * 

When  the  supreme  court  was  deliberating  on  the  case  of 
Bellman  and  Swartwout,  it  was  deliberating  on  a  subject 
not  before  it  as  far  as  this  case  is  concerned.  Whether  aii 
assemblage  with  a  treasonable  intent  were  war  or  not,  was  not 
such  a  point  as  was  necessary  to  be  setded  in  BoUman  and 
Swartwout'a  case.  Mr.  Hay  in  opening  his  argument  to  the 
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jury  insisted^  and  refekred  to  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  as 
supporting  him,  that  a  body  of  men  actually  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  by  force  a  treasonable  design  were  guilty  of  an 
overt  act  of  treason  in  levying  war:  that  is^their  merely  meeting' 
for  that  purpose  without  committing-  any  act  amounted  of  itself  to 
an  act  of  treason.  We  contend  that  it  was  not  necessary  in  the 
case  before  idie  court  to  determine  whether  sucji  an  assemblage 
amounted  of  itself  to  an  act  of  tres^son  or  not;  and  consequently, 
that  the  declaration  of  an  opinion,  on  a  point  not  before  the  court 
and  not  necessary  to  be  settled  was  esctrajudicial  and  cspnot  be 
considered  a^  authority  by  this  court.  If  it  weve  unnecessary  to 
settle  that  point,  tlie  opinion  will  not  be  denied  to  be  extrajudi- 
cial.  We  are  then  to  inquire  whether  it  were  necessary  that  the 
supreme  court  oif  the  United  States  should  in  that  case  setde  the 
point)  whether  an  assemblage  of  men  with  a  treasonable  intent, 
without  arms  and  without  force,  of  itself  made  war  or  not.  Was 
it  necessary  that  the  court  should  ftay,  that  force  must  be  used^ 
or  that  a  bare  assemblage  with  an  intent  to  commit  treason  was 
an  overt  act  of  war,  when  there  was  neither  force  nor  an  assem- 
blage proved  to  have  existed  in  the  case  before  \tl  And  if 
there  >^as  no  assemblage,  was  it  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  ef- 
fect of  an  assemblage,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  rules  concerning 
it?  Would  not  the  court  when  about  to  do  an  act  which  would  bind 
future  cases  examine  it  to  the  iitmost  extent?  Would  it  not 
have  bestowed  the  greatest  deliberation  and  feflection  on  it,  and 
taken  full  time  to  consider  it?  When  about  to  setde  an  important 
point  relative  to  this  high  crime  would  it  not  have  called  for  the 
assistance  of  the  bar  on  that  very  point?  The  effect  of  an  assem- 
blage was  not  a  question  mooted  at  the  bar.  Would  the  judges  not 
have  preferred  to  consider  the  subject  in  vacation,  when  having 
their  libraries  at  hand  and  sitting  in  their  closets,  they  could 
more  maturely  weigh  and  more  satisfactorily  to  themselves  de- 
termine the  question?  And  could  they  not  then  have  obtained  the 
aid  of  the  bar  to  assist  them  in  forming  the  best  opinion  that 
they  could  ?  I  have  no  doubt,  that  they  would  have  pursued  that 
course,  but  having  then  no  time  or  opportunity  to  examine  the 
English  books,  they  were  extremely  illy  qualifted  to  have  deli- 
vered an  argument  about  the  overt  act.  And  with  respect  to  ac- 
cessories there  never  was  a  question  in  this  country  in  which  it 
was  necessary  to  settle  the  doctrine  concerning  them,  the  ex- 
tent of  their  liabilitj'  or  the  mode  of  proceeding  against  them. 
The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  refer  to  the  opinions  of  the 
judges  of  the  circuit  court  in  Pennsylvania,  and  profess  to  de- 
termine on  the  same  principles.  The  cases  decided  before  the 
judges  in  Pennsylvania  were  cases  of  rank  hostility;  of  direct  and 
mimediat(s  violence  committed  by  the  prisoners.  As  actual  force 
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wat  Msfid  in  those  cases  arid  there  was  a  great  assemblage;  it 
was  not  necessary  to  decide  a  question  relative  to  the  effect  of 
a  mere  assemblage  without  violence,  or  whether  such  a  body 
would  be  suiBcientof  itself  without  force  to  constitute  an  overt 
act  of  war. 

There  are  in  England  two  gi-eat  classes  of  treasons:  the  one 
relating  to  the  mind,  the  other  to  external  acts.  The  one  is  com» 
passing  Ae  death  of  tke  king  and  is  a  distinct  species  altoge- 
ther from  the  other  of  levying  war.  It  consists  in  the  intention 
or  mere  design  of  the  'mind  or  imagination,  without  any  act 
cons^eqnent  on  such  design,  except  such  as  evidence  the  con- 
templation of  such  design  or  existence  of  such  intention. 
Bift  there  fnust  be'  some  fact  proved  by  two  witnesses  to  shew 
this  intention.  Confess  ions,  alone  without  an  act  are  not  admis- 
sible. The  other  class  of  treasons  is  that  of  levying  war  or  ad- 
hering to  the  enemies  of  the  countn*,  giving  them  aid  and  com- 
fort. The  Y'lAes  applying  to  the  first  class,  as  it  does  not  exist 
hcre^  can  have  noeffect  here.  The  subject  of  the  present  inquiry 
is  the  first  branch  of  the  "only  class  of  treasons  existing  in  the 
United  States,  thatof  levying  war,  and  consists  entirely  in  pal- 
pable, open  acts  of  war,  which  in  the  very  nature  of  tjiings  im- 
plies force  and  violence.   ' 

I  have  said,  that  an  opinion  given  by  iny  court  on  a  point  no^t 
necessary  to  have  been  decided  is  extrajudici^  and  not  au- 
diority. 

Mr.  Mac  Raeand  Mr.  Wirt  have  both  stated,  that  they  were 
at  a  loss  to  perceive  how  the  opinions  of  the  supreme  court  and 
of  the  judges  of  the  circuit  court  of  Pennsylvania  were  extraju- 
dicial. It  then  becomes  necessary  for  thena  to  prove,  that  they 
wevt  Judicial  and  necessary  to  have  been  decided  in  that  case. 
The  onus  probandi  lies  upon  them.  If  they  cannot  shew,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  decide,  that  a  mere  assemblage,  without  arms 
and  without  force  but  having  treasonable  designs,  constitutes 
alone  an  act  of  war,  the  decision  tan  be  no  authority  for  them. 

But,  fiir,  I  believe  the  truth  to  be,  that  the  opinion  of  the  sur 
preme  court  is  misunderstood.  The  parts  relied  on  by  Mr.  Hay 
are  so  qualified  by  other  expressions  in  the  opinion  as  to  ex- 
clude the  construction  for  which  he  so  confidently  contends. 
This  point  was  not  necessary  to  b'l^  decided  in  that  case.  But 
jf  that  decision  imported  what  Mr.  Hay  contends  it  does,  it 
would  goto  overrule  the  constitution  of  the  United  States*  If 
that  decision  go  to  the  extent  supposed  by  the  prosecutor  and 
is  extrajudicial,  are  you  bound  by  it?  Foster^  p.  3*6,  37.  states 
in  very  clear  terms,  that  very  little  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  extra- 
judicial opinions.  It  was  in  the  case  of  the  two  Kinlochs,  on  a 
motion  made  by  their  counsel  in  arrest  of  judgment,  on  thtj' 

Vol,  II.  T  ^ 
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ground,  that  the  first  jury  which  were  charged  and  sworn  to  try 
them^  were  discharged,  though  by  their  own  request  and  for 
their  own  advantage  (in  order  to  give  them  the  behefitof  aplea 
to  the  jurisdiction)  and  with  the  comment  of  the  attorney  gene* 
ral,'  and  that  their  trial  afterwards  by  the  same  jufy  was  a  mis- 
trial. In  the  course  df  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  motion, 
"  it  was  said  on  the  authority  of  a  very  short  and  imperfect  note 
in  Carthew,  that  all  the  judges  of  Eif gland  uppn  debate  aunong 
themselves  had  come  to  a  resolution,  that  in  capital  cases  a  ju^ 
ror  caVmot  be  withdrawn  thou^  all  parties  consent  to  iu"  It  was 
very  properly  asked,  upon  what  occasion  this  debate  among  the 
judges  was  had;  whether  any  case  were  then  depending  in  judgi" 
ment  before  them,  which  gave  rise  to  the  conference  and  which 
was  to  be  governed  by  this  resolution;  and  what  were  the  panif 
cular  circumstances  of  that  Case,  if  any  such  there  wfere.  These 
questions  I  say  wiere  very  properly  asked ;  for  the  true  extent 
of  all  rules  of  this  kind,  however  generally  they  may  be  penned, 
is  and  always  will  be  in  a  great  measure  adjusted  by  the  cir- 
cum^tknces  of  the  case  under  consideration  at  the  time  when  the 
rule  appears  to  be  given.  As  satisfactory  information  could  not 
be  obtained  relative  to  this  resolution,  and  as  it  w«8  only  said^ 
upon  the  authority  of  a  manuscript  of  a  late  learned  judge,  th^t' 
it  was  taken  upon  a  conference  among  the  judges  in  relation  to 
an  indictment  against  the  sheriff  of  London  for  a  bare  mis- 
demeanor (but  what  were  the  circumstances  of  that  case  or 
what  became  of  it  did  not  appear)  judge  Foster  declares  his 
opinion  thus :  ^*  I  freely  own  this  extrajudicial  opinion  (for  with 
regard  to  capital  cases  it  is  so)  weigheth  very  little  .with  mc 
in  the  present  question,  and  doth  hy  nt>  nieans  shake  th^  au- 
thority of  Rock  wood's  case,  which  I  take  to  be  a  case  very 
nearly  in  point  with  the  present;  and  moreover  was  a  case 
where  the  point  did  judicially  come^  before  the  court,  and  ia 
which  the  court  had  the  assistance  of  very  able  counsel  on 
both  sides  of  the  question." 

It  is  therefore  evident  that,  as  the  cases  are  unlike,  as  these 
points  were  unnecessary  to  be  decided  in  that  case  and  tHme 
not  judicially  before  the  court,  and  as  the  judges  had  not  the  as- 
sistance of  counsel,  their  opinion  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  autho- 
rity to  establish  the  doctrine  urged  by  Mr.  Hay.  It  se^ems  to  be 
founded  on  the  opinions  of  the  Pennsylvania  circuit  court.  In 
the  cases  before  the  Pennsylvania  judges  there  wa^  direct  md 
outrageous  hostility  and  violence  committed  by  the  prisoners, 
who  were  part  of  an  immense  assemblage.  It  is  probable  th^ 
the  judges  of  die  supreme  court  did  not  fully  advert  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  those  cases  as  they  presented  themselves  to  the 
Pennsylvania  judges.  They  took  it  for  granted,  as  the  (C9ses  were 
solemnly  decided,  that  they  justified  every  observation  mside  re- 
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^ectiag  thenu  If  they  hi|d  looked  into  choae  cases  tbemaelves> 
tbcy  might  have  drawn  dtfTerent  conclusions  from  them*  We 
are  therefore  at  liberty  to  consider  the  original  source  cf  the 
ppinicms  of  the  Pennsylvania  judges.  If  on  further  refleaioa 
your  own  understanding  be  convinced  that  this  doctrine  has 
arisen  from  mere  accident  and  without  due  examination,  I  ask 
yoa,  whether  it  is  to  go  down  now  with  yovi?  No  sir.  Who  are 
the  gentlemen  who  now  urge  the  authority  of  this  decision? 
They  are  those,  who  joined  in  the  general  outcry  against  and  re« 
probation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  judges  in  Fries's  triaU  Those 
gentlemen,  who  were  of  different  political  principled,  r06e  in  a 
mass  in  rebellion  against  those  doctrines.  :Some  of  them  were 
considered  to  be  so  violent  and  oppressivcythat  it  was  thought 
that  both  partitrs  in  politics  ought  to  join  in  their  condemnation  j 
and  it  18  believed,  that  both  parties  did  join  for  that  purpose* 
Mr*  Lewis  and  Mr.  Dallas,  two  very  learned  and  able  counsel, 
bat  of  ciifferent  political  sentiments,  defended  the  prisoner  and 
United  in  expressing  their  abhorrence  and  detestation  of  some 
of  the  doctrines  avowed  in  that  decisipn  and  their  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  conduct  of  the  judge.  They  wished  to  address  the 
comt  on  the  question  of  law  ii^  behalf  of  their  client,  but  they 
were  foreatalled  by  the  judge  who  delivered  an  opinion  previa 
OQsly  prepared  and  prejudged,  without  having  heard  counsel 
in  vtndicatioB  of  the  prisoner^  and  thus  by  the  rigour  of  his  con* 
duct  prevented'  them  from  rendering  any  ^benefit  to  the  unfor* 
twate  man;  as  they  disdained  to  appear  in  so  degraded  a  situ* 
aticmt  trammeled  and  tied  down  by  a  prejudicated  opinion. 
The  prisoner  was  of  course  convicted,  but  afterwards  pardoned 
by  the  president.  The  judge  was  afterwards  impeached  for  th^ 
very  pan  he  acted,  in  this  trial.  Gentlemen  who  were  them* 
setvea  the  loudest  in  the  general  reprobation  of  those  doctrines 
are  now*  willing  not  only  to  consic(er  but  to  enforce  them  as 
authority.  Judgd  Tucker  has  with  great  ingenmty,  ability  and 
profundity  of  research  investigated  the  subject  and  clearly 
shewn,  that  the  doctrines  as  reported  to  be  generally  laid  down 
in  that  trial  by  judge  Qhase  are  erroneous  in  several  respects, 
but  especially  as  they  relate  to  accessories.  For  my  own  part^ 
I  am  seriously  apprehensive  of  mischief  to  the  liberties  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country  if  these  doctrines  prevail. 

In  confinitatkm  of  these  remarks,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the 
opinion  of  the  court  lately  given  on  the  certificate  of  Mr.  Cena%k 
If  then  the  necessity  of  force,  the  doctrine,  of  accessorial  agen- 
cy and  the  question,  what  should  constitute  a  treasonable  assem- 
blage, were  points  not  before  the  supreme  court — if  the  judges 
themselves  who  delivered, their  opinions  did  not  examine 
dieopwions  and  doctrines  of  the  English  judges,  but  solely  re- 
ferred to  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  circuit  court  judges,  and  if 
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the  PennByJvania  judges  did  not  examiuu  these,  points  because 
they  were  unnecessary  to  be  decided  pn  those  trials,  because 
great  violence  and  force  had  been  used  by  the  prisoners  in  per- 
son— if  all  these  things  be  trixc^  I  ask  what  authority  ought  to 
be  attached  to  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  relating  to 
these  pohits?' 

I  have  said^that  some  parts  of  that  opinion  relied  on  by  the 
counsel  on  the  other  side  are,  according  to.  their  construction. 
Utterly  irreconcilable  to  other  parts  of  it*  There  is  a  generality 
of  expression  whenever  you  speak  of  ah  assemblage,  which . 
shews  the  bent  of  your  mind  on  the  subject  to  be,  to  consider 
them  as  armed  and  in  a  situation  to  use  force,  though  you 
ttiention  neither  arms  nor  actual  force*  It  is  the  generalttt^  of 
these  expressions  which  has  enabled  the  gentlemen  to  advance 
such  extraordinary  arguments  and  doctrines:  for  when  yoii. 
speak  of  an  assemblage  you  do  not  say  bow  many  persons  must 
compose  it,  or  whether  jt  must  have  a  warlike  appearance  or 
not*  V  ,       * 

But  notwithstand  ing  these  general  expressions  they  may  becon* 
trolled  b}'  other  parts  of  the  opinion  and  explained  by  the  opinions 
given  by  the  judges  before  on  ^he  same  subject.  Judges  Chase 
and  Iredell  and  yourself  have  all  concurred  in  recognising  the 
jlist  caution  of  the  convention  in  establishing  in  tho-constitutioB 
the  requisition  of  proof  of  the  same  overt  act  by  two  witnesses  at 
least.  In  explaining  this. provision,  you  have  supposed^  that  it 
was  contemplated  not  as  an  ordinary  but  as  an  extraordinary  ^ct* 
You  have  thought  that  this  extraordinary  act  could  not  bedone 
in  secret,  but  in  the  face  of  the  world ;  that  without /Aii  proof  ef 
the  open  notorious  deed,  the  evidence  of  a  thousand  witnesses 
proving  declarations  or  confessions  would  be  insufficient.  Yet 
if  the  crime  consisted  in  the  intention,  and  if  any  sort  of  ^  as- 
^mblage,  such  as  is  common  to  all  men,  would  do,  your  reason- 
ing would  be  incorrect,  and  the  constitutional  provision  would 
produce  no  security  whatever. 

It  is  alleged,  that  the  supreme  court  has  said,  that  actual 
force  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  this  crime.  We  are  also  re- 
minded of  the  concessions  of  Lewis  and  Dallas,  that  force  was 
unnecessary.  To  this  allegation  and  to  these  supposed  conces- 
sions, I  will  oppose  the  act  of  congress  founded  on  the  consti- 
tution, and  the  opinions  of  the  judges  in  explanation  thereof,  as 
well  as  other  parts  of  the  same  opinion  of  the  supreme  court* 

The  act  of  congress,  ^o^e  100  of  1*/  V9L  Laws  of  the  Untied' 
States^  declares,  ^^  that  if  any  person  or  persons  owing  allegi- 
ance to  the  United  States  shall  levif  xuar  against  them^  or  shall 
adhere,"  he.  *-*' and  shall  be  thereof  convictedy  en  confession  in 
of  en  $oiirt  or  on  the  testimony  ofttvo  witnesses  to  the  same  ovctt 
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iict  of  th^  treasoB,  ¥![hereof  iie  or  they  shall  stand  indicted,  such 
penoD  shaU  be  adjudged  gUilty,  &c."  This  oveitact  of  treason 
in  levying  war  must  be  in  itself -war •  It  cannot  be  perpetrated 
in  secret.  The  two  witnesses  must  not  only  prove  the  ocr,  but 
the  qua&ty  oftht  act.  The  act  in  which  the  treason  shall  con- 
sist must  appear  not  to  be  an  ordinary  but  an  extraordinary 
act,  having  the  nature,*  essence  and  character  of  war.  The  opi« 
nioa.  of  judge  Chase  has  been  already  read  more  than  once, 
wherein  he  declares,  that  ^^  some  factual  force  or  violence  must  be 
used  in  pursuance^  of  suck  design  to  levy  xMir."  In  your  own 
opinion  delivered  on  the  examination  of  colonel  Burr,  you  de- 
clared, that  ^^  7/uar  can  only  be  levied  by  the  employment  of  actual 
forcer  and  you  also  said,  that  ^  treason  may  be  machinated  in  se^ 
cretj  but  it  can  be  perpetrated-  only  in  open  day  and  in  the  eye  of 
the  -world.  Testimony  of  a  fact  which  in  its  own  nature  is  so  noto- 
riaus  ought  to  be  unequivocal*^  \ 

The  language  of  the  supreme  court  in  some  other  parts  of 
that  opinion-,  which  has  been  so  often  and  so  exultingly  referred 
to  by  gentlemen  In  support  of  thehr  construction,  is  equally  ex« 
plicit  in  favour  of  our  doctrine:.  ^^  To  constitute  that  specifiv 
crime  for  which  the  prisoners  norv  before  the  court  have  been'com- 
mittaiy  war  must  be  actually  levied  against  the  United  States^ 
This'opinion  cites  with  decided  approbation  die  opinions  of 
the  judges  of  the  United  States  which  had  declared  J^rce  to  be 
essential,  ta  the  consummation  of  treason*  It  states^  that  ^^  the 
opinions  of  judges  Patterson  and  Iredell  contemplate  the  actudt 
employment  of  force  ;^'  in  whtch-sentiment  it  adds  that  ^^jtidge 
Chase  is  more  expUcit.^^ 

Judge  Iredell  expresses  himself  in  terms  equally  clear  in 
Ae  tri3dx)f  jFri^*,^,  166,  Addressing  the  jury  he  says,  *'  But 
on  the  occasion  now  before  you,  it  is  not  attempted  by  any 
construction  or  interpretation,  that  any  thing  should  be  denomi- 
nated traason,  that  is  not  precisely  and  plainly  within  the  con- 
stitution* No  treason  can  be  committed  except  war  has  actualhj 
been  levied  against  the  United  States.^^ 

So  thar  four  judges  have  each  of  them  separately  declar- 
ed that  actual  force  is  necessar}'  to  constitute  treason ;  and 
diese  declarations  or  opinions  (three  of  them  having  given 
their  opinions  before  the  supreme  court)  have  been  approve- 
ed  of  by  the  supreme  court  in  that  very  judicial  sentence  on 
which  the  prosecutors  rely :  and  the  supreme  court  collectively 
and  judge  Iredell  separately  declares^  that  in  order  to  constitute 
the  specific  cringe  of  treason  j  xuar  must  be  actualhj  kviedqgainst 
the  United  States.  War  must  be  actually  levied^  force  must  be 
actually  employed.  What  do  these  expressions  import?  The 
word  ^tuai  must  be  used  as  opposed  to  constructive.  Actiur^ 
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Sevtfing  cfxvar  must  be'used'ftaopposedto  construtthfe  lexftfing 
ofr¥ar;  smd  acttiiil  force  must  m  like  manner  be  opposed  to 
constructhe  forct.  Actual  mast  mean  re'tf/,  Theyshoidd  there- 
fore prove  that  war  has  been  really  levied  and  fdrce  in  fact 
used  against  the  United  States. 

I  had  forgotten  another  part  of  judge  Chase's  opinion  or 
rather  that  of  the  circuit  court  in  which  he  presided  to  which 
the  supreme  court  refers  wfien  it  says^  that  he  was  more  cx» 
plicit^  which  confirms  the  argument-which  Ihave  been  endea- 
vouring to  support:  ^*  if  a  body  of  people  conspire  and  medi* 
tate  to  resist  or  oppost  the  execution  of  any  statute  of  the  Unit** 
ed  States,  they  are  only  guilty  of  a  high  mfsdemeanor ;  hu%  if 
they  proceed  to  carry  such  intention  in^  Execution  byforce^  that 
they  are  guiky  of  the  treason  of  levying  war."  Again:  •*  A 
combination  or  conspiracy  to  levy  war  against  the  United 
States  is  not  treason  unless  combined  with  an  attempt  to*  carry 
such  cvmiination  or  conspiracy  into  execution.*^  Immediately 
after  which  he  says^  that  some  actual  force  must  be  o*ed.  So 
that  It  is  perfect^  plain  on  a  careful  examination,  that  the  court 
thought  that  some  degree  of  force  must  be  used  beforedie 
crime  is  complete.       •  •      '- 

'  The  case  in  Kelyng  p.  78, 79.  where  the  four  special  verdicts 
werefeund.ag^inst  seveml  persons  prosecutedfor  treasoh^^iews 
decisively  the  nl^ces^ity  of  potential  if  not  ctacttml  force,  and 
is  completely  exclusive  of  the  idea,  that  a  mere  naked  assem- 
blage without  arms  or  force  constitutes  treason*  Acts  of  vio- 
lence were  committed  by  those  persons,  but  all  were  not  equally 
active,  and  some  were  merely  present  without  doingany  thing*  As 
to  those  who  committed  no  actual  violence^  who  used  no  force, 
they  were  acquitted;  but  the  party  consisted  of  a  great  number 
of  persons,  had  arms,  pulled  down  some  hoases,  broke  open  a 
prison  and  let  out  several  prisoners,  and  were  proceeding  to^do 
more  mischief  when  they  were  suppressed*  The  xsourt  was 
unanimous,  that  ^^  as  to  Green  in  the  first  special  Verdtot,  and 
Bedel  in~  the  third  special  verdict,  the  verdict  was  not  fnll 
enough  to  be  judged  treason  as  to  them,  because  it  only  found 
that  they  were  present,  but  found  no  act  oi  force  committed  by 
them,  and  did  not  find  that  they  were  aiding  or  assisting  to  the 
rest*  Yet  Green  is  found  to  have  been  among  them  when  they 
were  doing  the  act  of  war,  and  throwing  up  his  hat  and  halloo- 
ing with  a  staff  in  his  hand ;  and  Bedel  being  pursued  by  one  of 
the  soldiers  called  out  to  the  rest  to  face  about  and  not  to  leave 
him. 

Chiet  Justick. — They  were  acquitted  because  they  might 
not  have  belonged  to  the  party.  The  court  added :  "  It  is  pos- 
sible one  may  be  present  among  such  a  rabble  only  out  of  ca- 
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rioftily  to-  see;  wmd  whether  th^  were  aiding  or  aesiAting  is 
matter  of  fact,  which  ought  to  be  expresaly  found  by  the 
jur>-." 

-  Mr.  BoTTs*— ^They  were  aciquitted  on  the  principle  deeided 
by  yoursdf,  that  ^^  war  can  only  he  levied  by  the  employment 
of  actual forcf*^^  Tou  best  know  the  opinion  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  you  (uive  explained  every  part  which  remained 
doubtful,  and  particularly .»that<it  thought  the  actual  employ^ 
ment  of  force  'necessary  ta  constitute  treason;  that  ^huU 
force  or  what  is  efual  .to  it  was  necessary  in  all  cases  for  this 
purpose :  for  we  ^mitv  that  from  a  part  of  the  opinion  o(  Chase 
ami  Iredell,  potential  force  was  s^ufiicient.  What  was  the  case 
supposed  by  Mn  Hay  .^  That  ten  thousand  unarmed  men  march 
to  take  possession  of  the  capitol  of  the  United  States;  the  con** 
stituted  authorities  are  intimidated.;,  the  president  and  congress 
fly  before  them ;  the  public  offices  are  surrendered^  and  the  go* 
vemment  abandoned.  This  would  be  potential  but  not  actual 
force*  Actual  must  be  distinguished  from  constructive  force. 
Mn  Hay  tontends  properly,  that  this  would  be  war«  If  it  would, 
the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  is  wrong,  and  the  gentlemaa 
must  resist  the  authority  of  die  chief  justice  as  well  as  of  the 
supreme  court. 

But  the  gentleman  who  spoke  first  for  the  prosecution  (Mr»^ 
Hay)  says,  that  certain  qualificationa  we^e  necessary  to  the 
opinion  of  the  supreme  court*  If  the  definition  which  he  has 
given  us  be  sufficient,  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  is  in- 
correct. He  thinks  that  it  ought  v  to  be  added  to  its  opinion, 
that  the  persons  assembled  for  a  treasonable  purpose  meant  not 
to  disperse ;  that  if  they  assembled  and  did  disperse,  then  they 
were  not  guilty  of  an  act  of  war  although  they  might  reassem- 
ble afterwards  and  accomplish  their  views*  And  Mr,  Mac 
Rae  says,  that  another  qualification  is  necessary:  that  it  should 
not  be  a  lawful  assembly;  that  if  it  be  a  warlike,  it  should  be 
aa  unlawful  assembly.  When  gentlemen  look  at  some  eX" 
prcssions  they  should  Iqok  at  the  other  pai^agraphs  to  ex.pUu«i 
them.  Compare  the  whpie  together,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
generality  of  the  expression  will  meet  and  fit  every  part  pre* 
ciselv.  ^  InKstments  do  not  make  war."  ^'^  Troops  must  be 
embodied.'^  A  bare  assemblage  is  not  sufficient;  but  they  must 
be  troops.  That  they  should  assemble  together  as  individuals 
is  not  sufficient.  That  they  should  do  so  after  inlistmeut  is  not 
sufficient.  Thpy  must  be  marched,  and  they  must  be  organised 
before  they  can  be  said  to  be  embodied  as  troops*  Apply  this 
then  to  the  generality  of  the  expressions  relating  to  the  assem* 
blage,  and  you  will  find  them  precisely  suited  to  convey  the 
correct  idea  intended  to  be  cpmmunicated:  an  assemblage  of 
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jDien  not  merely  inlisted,  but  armed  and  oi|;anized  8to  troops 
prepared  to  levy  war. 

It  Is  true,  that  the  worthy  gentleman  who  spoke  yesterday 
has  with  .great  ingenuity  discovered  and  informed  us,  that 
every  act  of  war  did  not  rnean  war^  but  a  soldier;  that  the  con* 
stitution  by  the  words  '^  levying'  war*^  did  not  mean  ^^  making' 
Vfar*^  as  it  i|  generally  understood,  but  making  a  soldier  ;  that 
the  meaning  of  the  constitution  in  using  the  word  ^  tvar*^  was  a 
soldier.  I  do  not  wish  to  misrepresent  what  the  gentleman  said, 
but  he  certainly  took  up  at  least  ten  minutes  on  that  single 
point;  and  the  whole  scope  of  his  argument  daring  that  time 
was  merely  to  shew,  and  he  did  demonstrate  with  great  ingenu- 
ity, that  war  was  not  war  but  a  soldier:  so  that  levying  of  one 
soldier  was  levying  war.  If  this  argument  be  logical,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  war  is  not  war,  but  logically  speaking 
merely  a  soldier- 
Permit  me  to  refer  to  another  dictionary  which  I  presume  is 
as  respectable  an  authority  as  that  which  the  gentleman  pro- 
duced. [Here  Mr.  Botts  read  a  passage  from  Ash V  dictionary 
where  aaiong  several  other  significations  the  verb  *'^  lever*^ 
means  as  applied  to  war  **  raise*^  or  "  mnke**^] 

So  that  *'  levy''  means  to  raise  or  make;  levy  war  means  to 
tnake  war.  According  to  this  dictionary  to  Jevy  war  means  to 
make  war;  prechsely  as  it  is  universally  understood,  and  as  com- 
mon sense  would  have  told  us.  That  the  convention  who  framed 
the  constitution  did  not  mean  levying  a  soldier  when  they  speak 
of  levying  war  is  evident.  If  they  had  meant  so,  they  would  in 
plain  commoh  words  have  pointed  out  the  manifest  distinction 
between  levying  a  soldier  and  levying  war.  It  is  perfecdy  ma- 
nifest, that  war  cannot  be  levied  till  the  war  ^exist.  The  mo- 
ment it  existed  it  is  levied,  but  it  cannot  possibly  be  levied  till 
it  does  exist. 

I  did  not  think  that  it  would  be  necessary  under  this  govern- 
ment, to  enter  into  a  discussion,  of  the  danger  of  constructive 
treason.  I  thought  that  from  the  expedience  of  the  British  na- 
tion there  was  such  a  strong  detestation  of  the  doctrine  of  con- 
structive treason,  that  no  person  in  this  country  could  be  found 
willing  under  any  circumstances  to  approbate  them ;  but  that 
gendemen  of  such  respectable  talents  and  such  political  princi- 
ples as  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  should  advocate  them  is 
amusing,  but  although  almost  incredible  is  true.  On  this  sub- 
ject I  will  only  trouble  you  by  a  reference  to  the  opinions  of  the 
supreme  court,  Vour  own  opinion  on  the  motion  to  commit  the 
accused,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
Spirit  of  Lkws. 
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In  the  opittioii^elivered  oh  the  motion  to  conunit  the  accu- 
sed you  observed,  that  **  as  this  is  the  most  atrocious  offence 
which  can  be  coiho^itted  against  the  political  body,«soit  is  the 
chai:ge  whitfi  is  ni.ost  capable  of  being  employed  as  the  instru- 
ment* of  those  malignant  and  vindictive  passions  which  may 
rage  in  the  bosoms  ofcontending  parties  struggling  fohpower. 
It  is  that  of  which  the  people  of  America  have  been  most  jea- 
lous; and  'therefore  while  other  crimes  are  unnoticed;  they  have 
refused- to  trust  the  national  legislature  With  the  definition  of 
dib,  but  have  themselves  declared  in  their  cotistitution,  that  it 
ahall  consist  <mly  in  levying  war  against  the  United  States,  or 
in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort. 
This  high  crime  consists  ofor^ertacts  'which  must  be  pfoved  by 
(wo  witnesses  or  by /the  confession  of  the  party  in  open  court." 
The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  so  often  referred  to  states^ 
that  ^^  the  iramer&of  our  constitution,  who  not  oxily  defined  and 
limited  the  crime  but^with  jealous  •circumspection  attempted 
to  protect  their  limitation  by  providing  that  no  person  should 
be  convicted  of  it  unless  on  the  testimony  of  t^to  witnesses  to 
the  same  overt  act  or  on  confession  in  open  court,  must  have 
conceived  it  more  safe  that  punishment  in  such  cases  should  be 
•rdained  by  general  laws^  formed  upon  deliberation^  under  the 
influence  of  no  resentment,-  and  without  knowing*  on  whom 
they  were  to  operate,  than  that  it  should  be  inflicted  under  the 
influence  of  those  passions  which  the  occasion  never  fails  toex- 
citc,  and  which  a  flexible  definition  of  the  crime  or  a  construc- 
tion which  would  render  it  flexible  might  bring  into  operation. 
it  is  therefore  more  safe  as  well  as  more  consonant  to  the 
principles  of  our  ccmstitution,  that  the  crime  of  treason  should 
not  be  extended  by  construction  to  doubtful  cases;  and  that 
crimes  not  clearly  within  the -constitutional  definition  should 
recaive  such  punishment  as  the  legislature  in  its  wisdom  may 
prot^ide."' 

Montesquieu  in  his  Spirit  of  Laws,  1.12.  ch.  /•  says,  that  this 
doctrine  is  sdffieient  t^  make  any  government  degenerate  into 
arbitra>9^  power.  The  chapter  is  short,  and  in  the  words  fol- 
lowing: ^^  It  is  determined  by  the  laws  of  China,  that  whosoever 
shews  any  disrespect  to  the  emperor  is  to  be  punished  with 
death.  As  they  do  not  nlentionin  what  this  disrespectt:onsists, 
every  thing  may  furnish  a  pretext  to  take  away  a  man's  life, 
and  to  exterminate  any  family  whatsoever.  IVo  persons  of  that 
country  who  were  employed  to  write  the  court  gazette  having- 
inserted  some  circumstances  relating  to  a  certain  fact  that  was 
not  true,  it  was  pretended  chat  to  tell  a  lie  in  the  court  gazette 
was  a  disrespect  she  Wnto  the  court;  in  consequence  of  which 
they  were  put  to  death.-  M  prince  of  the  blood  having  inadvet- 
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tendy  made  some  mtak  cm  a  memoriml  aigi^wkh  die  red 
pencil  by  the  emperor,  it  Was  determined,  that  faehadbehared 
disrespectfully  to  the  sovereign,  which  occasibned^  one  of  the 
most  terrible  persecutions  against  that  family  thac  ercr  was  re» 
corded  in  history.  If  the  crime  of  high  treason  be  ituktetminaie^ 
this  alone  is^^fficient  tb  maie  the  government  degpurait  inioar^ 
bitrary  power^^ 

Hume  in  his  history  of  England,  vol,  5*  p.  31,  S9i>  portrays 
in  strong  and  proper  colours  the  dangers,  of  diia  dcatructiTe 
doctrine  of  constructive  treason.  Treating  of  the  extraordiiuny 
means  of  violence  and  injustice  resorted  to  for  die  destrucdon 
of  the  earl  of  Strafford  he  says,  "  Of  all  species  of  guilt  the 
law  of  England  had  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness  defined 
diat  of  treason ;  because  on  that  side  it  was  found  most  neccs* 
sary  to  protect  the  subject  against  the  violence  of  die  king  and 
his  ministers.  In  the  famous  statute  of  Edward  the  tMrd,  all 
the  kinds  of  treason  are  enumerated,  and  every  other  crime  be* 
sides  such  as  are  there  expressly  mentioned  is  catrefnlly  exclud- 
ed from' that  appellation.  But  with  regard  to  this  guilt)  an  en^ 
deavo^ir  to  subvert  theJundamerUal  latvs^  the  statute  of^treaaoita* 
is  totally  silent ;  and  arbitrarily  to  introduce  it  into  the  fatid  ca- 
talogue is  itself  a  subversion  of  all  laws,  and  under  colour  of  de* 
fending  liberty  reverses  a  statute  the  best  calculated  for  die  %e^ 
curity  of  liberty  that  had  ever  been  ehacted  by  an  English  par- 
liament. As  this  species  of  treason  discovered  by  the  commons 
is  entirely  new  and  unknown  to  the  laws,  so  is  the  species  of 
proof  by  which  they  pretend  to. fix  the  guilt  upon  the  prisoner. 
They  have  invented  a  kind  of  accumulative  or  construcdve  evi-» 
dence  by  which  many  actions  either  totally  innocent  in  them* 
selves  or  criminal  in  a  much  inferior  degree  shall  when  united 
amount  to  treason  and  subject  the  person  to  the  highest  penal- 
ties inflicted  by  the  law.  A  hasty  and  unguarded  word,  a  rash 
and  passionate  action  assisted  by  the  malevolent  fancy  of  the 
accuser  and  tortured  by  doubtful  constructions  is  transmuted 
into  the  deepest  guilt;  and  the  lives  and»fortunes  of  the  whole 
nation  no  longer  protected  by  Justice  are  stjibjected'  to  ajr^itrary 
will  and  pleasure." 

lti>ecomes  now  my  duty  to  inquire  into  the«correct definition 
of  war.  Many  definitions  are  lam  down  by  writers.  I  shall  in* 
sist  on  no  particular  definition ;  but  all  those  which  I  shall  troi^ 
ble  you  with  will  shew,  that  the  arguments  used  by  the  gentle- 
men  on  the  other  side  are  incomett;  that  what  they  charge  to 
be  war  will  not  appl>'  to  any  of  them. 

Puffendorfy  chap.  i.  p.  8.  describes^it  thus;  "  War  is  a  state 
of  men  mutually  engaged  in  opposing  and  repelling  injuries*^^ 
Coke  \Xi\a%  first  Institute  249.  deserilles  it  thus:?*  When  bjr 
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~  iiiTBsion  (Mr  rebellion  die  peaceable  course  of  justice  isr  stopped, 
then  it  is  adjudged  to  be  time  of  war."  Cunningham^s  Diction^ 
<xnf^  title  Wat^  the  same* 

The  most  comprehensive  definition  of  levying  war  against 
the  king  or  againat  the  United  States  which  I  have  seen  re- 
quires an  assemblage  of  men  ready  to  act,  and  with  intent  to  do 
some  treasottabie  act,  and  armed  in  a  wmrhke  fnannrr^  or  else 
assembled  in  such  numbers  as  to  supersede  die  necessity  of 
arms.  NationailnteUig^ncer^  Feh.  17,1807. 

It  is-retearkable  that  the  party  though  charged  with  levying 
^ar  were  not  even  ready 4o  act.  They  could  not  make  war  till 
they  were  ready  to  effect  it*  Yet  from  the  representations  of  the 
gentlemA  on  the  other  side,  there  must  have  been  an  actual 
war  at  BlannerhaSset's  island  or  New-Orleans.  No  case  can  be 
found  in  aH  the  English  books,  and  no  ease  has  ever  yet  ocpur* 
red  in  this  country  where  any  person  was  indicted  for  lev}'*ing 
war  when  the  party  to  which  he  belonged  was  not  even  ready 
to  act.  There  are  instances  in  which  treason  was  adjudged, 
whe«e  the  party  was  ready  to  act,  but  not  a  single  solitary  in- 
stance where  a  man  was  prosecuted  for  levying  war  when  his 
party  was  not  so  much  as  ready  to  act.  It  was  invariably  the  case 
in  the  year  1745.  In  every  prosecution  there  was  clear  pfoof  of 
an  overt  act.  The  form  of  pleading  is  always  an  evidence  of 
what  the  law  is.  The  form  of  the  indictment  furnishes  what  is 
to  be  found  in  the  issue*  If  found  guilty,  it  is  stated  that  he  is 
gailty  in  manner  and  form  as  he  is  -charged  in  the  indictment. 
If  not  guilty,  found  to  be  not  guilty  in  manner  and  form  as  in 
pleading  he  hath  pleaded :  and  the  plea  refers  to  the  indictment, 
^diat  he  is  not  gvilty  in  manner  and  form  as  he  b  charged  in 
die  indictment.'*  The  record  must  speak  a  technical  language 
for  both  parties,  or  the  proceedings  will  be  irregular  and  illegal. 
It  is  indispensably  necessary  that  the  indictment  should  charge 
**^  Aat  the  party  accused  were  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike 
manner  and  did  actually  levy  war.  To  prove  this,  I  will  merely 
refer  your  Honours  to  1  East  116,  11 7.  6  State  Trials  219. 
2S7.  Foster  213,  214.  In  the  last  of  which  the  substance  of  the 
form  is  set  forth  [which  see  before].  It  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  state!  a  mere  preparation  for  war.  It  must  charge,  that  it  was 
actu^y  levied:  that  is,  that  die  prisoners  were  thus  armed  and 
did  levy  the  war.  Any  indictment  which  would  charge  a  mere 
assemblage  without  any  more,  without  averring,  that  they  were 
armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  manner  and  levied  war  would 
be  vicious^  It  cannot  be  disputed,  that  an  indictment  which 
omitted  to  charge,  that  the  accused  were  arrayed  and  armed  in 
a  warlike  manner  could  not  be  supported.  This  is  preparatory 
fo  and  must  precede. the  other  and  equally  nocessar>'  charge. 
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ttea^  the  accused  did  actually  levy  var/  If  tbm  i|^  would  be  fatal 
not  %o  charge  in  the  indictment  that  the  party  was  arrayed  and 
armed  in  a  warlike  manner,  it  is  substance;  it  cannot  be  mere 
form  i  for  if  they  consist  of  great  numbers  ar^ied  with  crows, 
axes  and  other  such  weapons,  the  indictmeiy  must  ^o  charge 
it.  If  it  be  not  mere  form,  must  it  not  be  proved  as  a  matter  of 
substance?  It  must  be  even  charged,  that  the  party  intended 
and  conspired  to  levy,  war;  and  then  that  he  actually  levied  it* 
Is  all  this  form  I  If  i%  be,  substance,  can  a  jury  find  it  to  be  true 
when  it  is  not  proved  to  be  true?  Can  it  be  reconciUid  to  com- 
mon senst:,  that  a  prisoner  should  be  chsu-ged  only  with  the 
preparation  of  the  war  instead  of  the  war  jitself  ?  that  in  a  criminal 
prosecution,  a  rule  deemed  sacred  ip  civil  cases  shouU  be.yio- 
lated  ?  that  the  charge  against  the  accused  should  not  be  truljr 
specified  I  If  this  were  not  a  matter  of  substance  necessary  to 
be  proved,  why  should  all  indictments  for  levying  war  contain 
those  charges?  What  do  all  these  indictmente  say?  That  tke 
party  prosecuted /^r^/^are*^^  ardained  and  levied  vHir.  Theae 
are  then  matters  of  substance  and  must  be  sta^d  and  proved. ' 

We  come  back  now  to  the  constitution  which  we  have  ea- 
tablished.  That  the  convention,  who  framed  it,  by  controlling 
the  jnacional  lejgislature  from,  defining  this  crime;  intended  to 
pre\^nt  them  from  extending  the  doctrine  of  constructive  trea- 
son,  knowing  the  pernicious  and  dreadful  effects  it  had  pro- 
duced in  other  countrie^^ — and  that  the  legislature  had  the  same 
object  in  controlling  the  judiciary  in  construing  the  treason 
cannot  be  doubted.  It  declares,  that  no  man  shall  be  convicted 
but  on  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses,  and  that  treason  shfdl 
consist  in  levying  war,  &c.  This  valuable  provision  in  the  con- 
stitution is  expressed,  I  should  suppose,  in  very  plain  terms  con- 
oeming  the  import  of  which  there  could  be  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  man.  What  is  the  Aieaning  of  the  word  v>ar  used 
in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  There  is,  I  believe,  n6^ 
word  in  the  £nglish  language  so  generally  understood  as  this 
word  is.  There,  is  no  word  more  familiar  to  the  qiinds  of  meA 
in  general;  as  contrasted  to  peace^  it  is. understood  by  every 
body.  But  still  there  is  n6  word  that  will  admit  less  of  a  uni- 
form standard  of  signification  to  ojtpress  its  various  i^eanings 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest:  a  diversity  which  has  been  air 
ready  notiped,  from  its  technical,  legal  definition  to  its  popular 
and  ordinary  acceptation.  It  is  understood  by  all  men  from  the 
most  enlightened  to  the  plainest.  The  question  is,  whether  the 
word  be  intended  in  the  popular,  ordinary  sense,  or  according 
to  the  English  books,  Litdeton,  Coke,  or  even  the  doctrine  of 
the  bloody  Jefferies  which  makes  an  act  of  hospitaliQ^  and  kind- 
ness atfi  act  of  war.  What  then  is  its  interpreiation  as  used  m 
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the  constitution^  Is  it  intended  to  be  understood  in  the  popular 
ordinary  sen^eas  understood  by  all  men?  or  in  a  technical  sensed 
or  according  to  the  rules  of  philology?  I  should  suppose,  that 
that  very  enlightened  body  the  convention  had  consulted  phi* 
lology  as  well  as  common  parlance,  the  technical  as  well  as  the 
popular  sense;  and  as  they  were  fixing  the  guilt  of  treason  in 
levying  war  and  prescribing  a  rule  of  <;onduct  to  the  people  and 
the  punishment  for  its  vioUtion,  they  meant  it  in  the  ordinary, 
popular  sense,  because  it  would  be  far  better  understood,  being 
intelligible  to  all  men.  Wheteas  its  technical  definition  used  in 
courts  is  known  but  to  few.  I  should  suppose,  that  they  did  not 
intend  to.  use  it  according  to  the  old  English  books,  by  which  it 
may  mejin  any  thing  and  every  thing*  By  which  a.  mere  act  of 
liberality  or  kindness,  as  a.  meal's  victuals  or  a  night^s  lodgings 
might  mean,  when  expounded  by  such  men  as  Jefferies,  an  actof 
war  and  treason,  punishable  with  death,  as  was  doi\e  in  the 
case  of  the  unfortunate  lady  Lisle. 

What  acts  are  acts. of* war  are  questions  of  law,  and  conse^ 
queptly  to  be  decided  by  the  court.  Seel  JSa^^  66^  67*  Friga^s 
Trial  174^*^.  The  law  must  be  uniform  and  not  fluctuate  with 
different  opinions  of  different  juries.  But  we  are  told,  that  we 
are  robbing  the  jury  of  their  rights ;  that  it  is  a  question  com- 
pounded of  fact  and  law ;  that  the  decision  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion belongs  to  the  jury;  and  that  to  deqide  in  favour  of  our 
motion  would  be^an  encroachment  on- their  *^  acknowledged  and 
peculiar, province."  I  am  sorry,  to  find  these  illiberal  attempts, 
used  by  gentlemjen  repeatedly^  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  the 
jury  prejudices  against  the  court.  The  counsel  seem  to  ^hink, 
that  the  jury  are  cannibals  hungry  for  human  life,  waiting  with' 
impatience  for  the  feast;  and  that  the  moment  the  precious 
morsel  is  prepared  to  be  raised  to  their  lips  you  are  about  to 
snatch  it  from  them.  The  country  is  alarmed^  that  the  trial  by 
jury  is  to  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  court  at  their  pleasure  is 
undertaking  to  usurp  their  elcclusive  rights.  You  are  often  re* 
nunded^  that  the  traasbn  is  compounded  of  fact  and  law,  and 
that  the  jury  are  to  decide  on  both.  It  is  true,  that  it  is  com- 
pounde.d  of  fact  and  law,  and  that  the  Jury  have  a  right  to  d^- 
dde  the  whole  questiem;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  it  is  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  coort  to  decide  every  question  and  point  of 
law  arising  before  it.  But  whenever  a  jud^e  undertakes  to 
decide  on  the  xueight  of  evidence  or  the  credibility  of  wit- 
nesses* then  he  assumes  to  himself  what  belongs  to  the  jur}% 
The  court  cannot  decide  on  the  weight  of  evidence,  nor  Is 
it  requested  ^o  do  it  now.  And  should  some  future  Jefferies 
arise  and  put  in  execution  thp  power  which  the  court  is  now 
about  to  exercise,  he  will  not  ^therein  transcend  his  dutv  or 
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poorer.  To  usurp  the  nghts  of  the  juiyt  he  must  take  upoa 
oimBelf  to  decide,  that  the  ivitnesses  who  deposed  have  de* 
posed  truly  or  untruly.  The  facts  are  made  up  by  their  own 
testimony^  but  those  facts  as  they  appear  on  the  face  of  them,  we 
admit  to  be  in  verity ;  and  when  the  verity  of  the  proof  is  ad- 
mitted,,  it  is  like  a  special  verdict,  where  the  jury  find  all  the 
facts  and.  refer  the  decisioQ  of  the  law  arising  thefeon  to  the 
court*  Why  is  it  that  the  court  has  the  exclusive  right  to  deter- 
mine,the  true  construction  or  legal  import  of  a  deedf  Because 
the  fact  cannot  be  controverted^  The  instrument  speaks  for  it- 
self. Its  verity  is  not  in  issue ;  and  the  court  therefore  can  de« 
cide  on  its  import. 

In  a  civi)  case,  when  the  testimony  is  esdiibited  by  the  plain- 
tiff, whenever  the  defendant  chooses  to  demur  to  it,  he  may  do 
so.  He  admits  every  fact  stated  to  be  true,  and  every  just  in- 
ference from  it ;  but  says,  that  they  are  not  in  law  sufficient  to 
support  the  plaintiff's  claim  as  stateti  in  die  issue.  So  in  crimi- 
nal cases,  the  reason  is  the  same.  Every  principle^  which  holds 
with  respect  to  demurrers  in  civil  cases,  prevails  in  crininai 
cases  in  this  form.  TTie  facts  proved  or  oflered  by  either  party 
are  admitted,  and- their  legal  effbct  and  sufficiency  referred  to 
the  court.  On  what  principle  can  it  be  said,  that  you  have  not 
the  same  right  to  draw  an  inference  in  criminal  cases  that  you 
have  in  civil  cases?  I  shall  not  contend,  that  the  jury  may  not 
decide  in  opposition  to  you ;  but  thisnloes  not  shew,  that  the 
court  has  not  aright  to  give  its  opinion, but  evinces  the  in- 
dispensable necessity  of  demurring  to  the  evidenocf  inorderto 
secure  an  observance  of  the  law;  and  when  it  is  demurred  to,  it 
must  be  decided  by  the  court.  This  is  far  from  being  an  inva- 
sion of  die  rights  oif  the  jury;  as  has  been  often  improperly  aver- 
red by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side.  It  is  only  the  just  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  and  due  performance  of  the  duty  of  the 
court;  and  in  the  distribution  of  the  constitutional  powers,  it 
is  as  necessary  for  the  public  interest,  that  the  court  should 
discharge  its  duties,  as  that  the  jury  should- perform  theirs.  It 
is  not  the  weight  but  the  legal  ejject  of  evidence,  that  the  court 
is  to  decide  on. 

Let  us  suppose  the  acts  of  an  accessory  about  to  be  introduced 
in  evidence  against  a  party  on  his  trial.  If  the  accessorial  testi- 
mony be  in  law  inadmissible  in  the  case,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  to  oppose  its  introduction;  of  coiH'se 
admitting  its  verity  in  point  of  fact,  but  denying  its  relevancy 
in  law.  Yet  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  would  say,  that  this 
opposition  would  be  taking  from  the  jury  a  part  of  the  case  ex* 
clusively  belonging  to  them.  The  question  in  such  case  would 
be,  whether  the  connexion  between  the  prisoner  and  the  acces- 
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80iy  wtfe  suflkiently  proved.  If  it  were,  the  acce^torial  eri- 
dence  would  be  admissible :  otherwise  it'Would  not.  Thai  would 
be  a  case  where,  if  the  coiinexion  between  the  parties  were  not 
proved,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  tourt  ;to  protect  the  accused 
by  excluding  from  the  jury  evidence  whkh  the  law  forbade  to 
be  given  aMinst  him.  This  doctrine  is  laid  down  by  Ecutp. 
96, 97:  **  As  it  happens  more  frequently  in  trials  for  this  than 
for  any  other  offence,  that  the  acts  of  some  of  the  conspirators 
m  the  absence  of  the  others  are  given  .in  evidence  against 
them,  it  may  be  worth  a  more  particular  inquiry  in  what  man- 
ner the  rule  is  applied.  In  this  as  in*  other  cases  founded  in  con- 
spiracy, the  conspiracy  6r  agreement  among  several  to  act  in 
ccmcert  together  for  a  particular  end  must  be  estaUisfaed  by 
proof,  before  any  evidence  can  be  given  of  the  acts  of  any  per* 
son  not  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner.  And  this  myst,  gene- 
rally speaking,  be  done  by  evidence  of  the  party^s  own  acts; 
and  cannot  be  collected  from  the  acts  of  others,  independent 
of  his  ownt  as  by  express  evidence  of  the  fact  of  a  previous 
conspira^  together,  or  a  concurrent  knowledge  and  approba- 
tion of  each  other's  acts.  But  it  may  also  be  done  by  evidence 
of  the  acts  of  the  prisoner  and  of  any  other  with  whom  he  is  at- 
tempted to  be  connected,  concurring  together  and  to  the  same 
purpose  or  particular  object.'*  **  But  when  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  parties  by  one  or  other  of  the  means  above  mentioned 
is  once  established,  of  which  the  court  must  in  the  first  tmttance 
jydge  previous  to  the  admission  of  any  consequential  evidence  to 
affect  the  prisoner  by  acts  of  others  to  which  he  was  not  a  party 
or  privy ^  then  whatever  is  done  in  pursuance  of  that  conspiracy 
by  one  of  the  conspirators,  though  unknown  perhaps  to  the  rest 
at  the  time,  is  to  be  considered  as  the  act  of  all." 

Now  sir,  there  is  no  difference  of  legal  principle  between 
that  case  where  it  was  determined  that  the  court  was  to  judge 
of  the  mjfftcteiicy  of  the  direct  testimony  to  prove  the  counex- 
ion  between  the  parties  before  any  consequential  evidence 
should  be  introduced,  and  this  case  where  the  admissibility  of 
Other  evidence  depends  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  previous  proof 
of  the  overt  act.  In  both  cases  the  admission  of  the  consequen- 
tial evidence  depends  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  preliminary  or 
direct  proof;  and  ae  the  court  has  the  right  to  decide  on  thtit 
suffciency  in  the  one  case,  so  no  objection  can  be  made  in  point 
of  principle  to  it^  exercise  of  it  in  the  other. 

But  sir,  in  the  same  book,^.  66,  67.  Mr.  East  is  supposed  to 
hold  a  different  language;  that  it  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be  tried 
by  the  jury  uitder  all  the  circumstances.  I  do  not  suppose,  that 
any  person  would  deny,  that  the  question  of  treason  or  notreason^ 
©r  of  war  m  no  twir  fe  to  be  decided  by  a  jury.  But  whenever 
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a  question' of  law  arises,  the  court  must  decide  it.  \Vheiievera 
demuncr  to  the;  indictment  or  evidence  renders  a  decision  of 
the  law  necessars*,  then  the  business  of  the  judge  is  to  determine 
it.  Whenever  the  accused  submits  his  case  to  a  jury,  he  must 
submit  it  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  law  with  re- 
spect to  evidence  and  proceedings  on  trials;  and  if  the  jury  had 
found  the  facts  in  special  verdict,  referring  the  decision  of  the 
law.to  the  court,  still  the  whole  question  of  war  or  no  war  may 
be  said  to  be  decided  by  the  jury;  for  they  presented  to  fhc 
court  the  sutement  of  facts  which  they  deemed  correct,  and  by 
it  the  court  must  decide.  The  court  only  decides  on  legal  ques* 
tions  incidentally  occurring  in  the  cause,  but  the  jury  must  find  a 
verdict,  whatever  opinions  the  court  may  liave  given.  But 
though  the  question,  whether  treason  have  been  comroiitted,  or 
whether  war  have  been  levied  or  not,  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
jury  exclusively,  yet  the  question  what  fact  amount  to  tteaa«n 
OF  constitute  war,  is  always  a  legal  question  to  be  determined  bj 
the  court.  It  only  describes  what  acts  proved  or  admitted  will 
amount  to  acts  of  war.  If  it  be  contended,  that  the  court  has  not 
this  right,  then  gendemen  will  begin  a  war  among  themselves. 
Mr.  Hay  says,  thatthe  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  is  to  con- 
trol this  court;  and  that  it  was  proper  for  that  court  to  isay  what 
treason  was.  If  opposed  in  this  by  Mr.  Wirt  and  Mr.  MaoRae, 
their  gladiatorial  power  indiis  instance  turns  from  the  prisoner 
to  themselves.  Those  gendemen  contend,  that  whenever  trea- 
son is.  the  question,  the  jury  must  consider  of  it;  but  he  con- 
tends, that  whenever  it  is  the  question,  the  court  must  consider 
it.  Mr.  Wickham  put  a  very  strong  and  very  apt  case:  the  case 
of  a  principal  and  agent  in  a  civil  case;  that  his  character  of 
agent  is  to  be  introduced  before  any  proof  of  an  act  to  bind  hb 
principal.  The  person  who  attempts  the  introduction  of  this 
testimony  to  bind  the  principal  must  first  prove,  that  there  was 
a  delegation  of  authority  from  the  principal  to  the  agent.  Mr. 
Wirt  knew  this  doctrine  to  be  correct,  but  he  endeavoured  to 
elude  its  effect  by  saying,  that  when  the  question  is  mad^y  the 
court  has  no  right  to  say,  whether  the  delegation  be  made  out 
or  not;  that  the  jury  must  decide  it.  I  deny  the  correctness 
of  the  gentleman's  assertion.  Does  not  the  court  call  on  the 
party  to  prove  the  actual  delegation  of  authority  ?  He  must  prove 
by  one  witness,  that  there  was  a  delegation  of  authority.  Whe* 
ther  the  witness  merit  credence  or  not,  whether  he  ought  to 
be  believed  or  not  is  to  be  decided  by  the  jury  alqne;  but  the 
principle,  that  no  dependent  testimony  shall  be  admitted  till.the 
principal  evidence  be  produced,  is  determinable  only  by  the 
court;  and  if  the  party  offer  the  dependent. test! mom^^  bafore  he 
introduce  the  principal  testimony,  the  court  haa  the  right  tq 
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exclude  it,  and  will  do  so,  till  the  priiicipal  evidence  shall  have 
been  brought  forward*  This  is  not  interfering,  with  the  rights 
of  the  jur\'.  Instances  are  very  common  in  whiclj  the  court  in- 
terferes to  exclude  dependent  evidence  till  the  principal  evi* 
dence  be  first  introduced.  Yet  few  cases  are  reported,  which 
makes  the  doctrine  appear  ^ore  intricate. 

But'  I  will  mention  a  case  infinitely  stronger  than  the  cases  al- 
ready spoken  of.  It  is  a  case  from  one  of  our  own  courts.  I  mean 
the  case  of  Gatewood,  who  was  indicted  for  murder  in  the  dis- 
trict court  of  Fredericksburg.  On  his  trial;  his  counsel  offered 
evidence  of  brutal  indecencies  with  which  the  deceased  had  in- 
sulted the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  prisoner  in  his  absence.  Hie 
indignities  were  of  such  loathsome  and  shocking  tcomplexion, 
and  were  preceded  by  threats  of  such  a  deadly  nature  as  to  fill  the 
bosom  of  the  husband  and  father  equally  with  apprehensions 
and  durable  resentinent.  The  prosecutor  objected  to  the  testi- 
mony, because  nearly  twenty  hours  had  transpired  between  the 
provocation. and  the  murdeXi  during  which  the  passions  h^d  an 
opportunity  of  subsiding.  The  counsel  for  the  defence  took 
nearly  the  same  course  that  those  for  the  United  States  here 
pursue ;  and  they,  being  the  advocates  of  a  man  upon  trial  for 
his  life,were  indulged  with  a  patient  hearing.  They  urged,  that 
Gatewood's  apprehensions  and  passions  would  naturally  revive 
on  seeing  the  object  of  them,  after  cooling  time  had  passed; 
and  aware,  that  if  the  jury  could  once  be  inflamed  by  a  re- 
hearsal of  the  provocation,  their  feelings  would  secure  an  ille- 
gal verdict,  they  pressed  upon  the  court  the  right  of  the  jury 
to  judge  of  all  the  testimony;  to  decide  on  the  weight  and 
sufficiency  of  the  testimony  touching  the  cooling  time;  and  what 
should  be  allowed  for  cooling  time,  under  all  the  circumstan- 
ces that  induced  the  choler.  They  said  more  than  would  have 
been  endured  from  counsel  unfavoured  by  the  privileges  with 
which  humanity  to  prisoners  dothes  their  advocates.  Yet  I  be- 
lieve no  temper  was  then  manifested  to  drive  the  coutt  into 
compliance  by  depicting  the  dangers  of  suppressing  evidence, 
as  judging  of  it  has  here  been  called.  Two  judges  of  charac- 
ters both  ranking  high  in  that  class  of  politics  to  which  the 
counsel  on  the  other  side  profess  to  belong,  both  regarding 
the  jury  trial  under  its  legal  restrictions  as  the  noblest  security 
for  freedom,  both  careful  to  preserve  it  from  impurities  by 
sustaining  the  powers  which  were  vested  in  them  to  regulate 
the  evidence  before  it,  excluded  what  was  oflFered.  The  cour^ 
there  judged  of  the  weight  of  testimony  touching  cooling  time. 
If  determined  what  time  should  be  allowed,  and  rejected,  or 
if  you  please  to  use  the  degrading  language  now  so  fashionable, 
suppressed  tht  evidence  so  adjudged  to  be  illegal  and  impr«- 
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|>cr  *to  be  cioniided  to  the  juty.  I  have  in  xny  hands,  from  Ac 
files  of  the  executive,  what  ^ill  prOvfc  this  case  to  be  correctly 
'stated.  The  jodges  in  Gatewood's  case  have  not  since  been 
vilified,  because  they  were  of  our  political  cast,  and  because  no 
current  rap  against  the  effect  of  their  opinion. 

But  this  principle  of  the  power  of  the  court  with  respect  to 
what  is  malice  or  not  is  laid  down  in  2  Mac  Nally^  547.  in  his 
third  rule  concerning  malice. 

"  But  whether  upon  a  supposition  of  the  truth  of  the  facts, 
such  homicide  be  justified,  excused  or  alleviated,  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  ihe  judgment  of  the  court :  for  the  construction  tlic 
law  putteth  upon  the  facts  stated  and  agree^  orfound  by  a  jury 
is  in  this  case,  as  in  all  other  cases,  undoubtedly  the  proper  pro- 
vince of  the  court.  Cites  Foster  257- 

As  in  the  king  v.  major  John  Oneley  indicted  for  the  mur- 
der of  WiUiatVi  Gower,  esq.  Raymond  J.  after  argument  on 
a  special  argument  laid  down  this  proposition,  to  which  all  the 
judges  agreed,  "that  the  court  are  the  judges  of  the  wa/icf,  anH 
not  the  jury ;  and  that  the  court  are  also  judges  of  the  fact  found 
by  the  jury,  whether  if  the  quarrel  was  sudden,  there  was  tiito 
for  the  passion  to  cool,  or  whether  the  act  was  deliberate  at 
not.'' 

This  case-  then  comes  expressly  within  this  rule  of  criminal 
Taw,  that  admitting  the  facts  to  be  true,  it  is  the  proper  province 
ofjthe -court' to  decide  on  them.  It  is  strange  that  we  should  be 
obliged  to  prove,  that  the  question,  what  acts  are  acts  of  war, 
belongs  to  the  court,  as  the  books  are  full  of  cases  which  go  to 
shew  this  universal  principle,  that  whenevcr'a  statute  creates  or 
defines  an  offence,  the  construction  of  that  statute  belongs  to  the 
court,  and  what  facts  when  proved  will  amount  to  that  offence  is 
a  question  of  law.  What  are  false  pretences  under  the  statute 
against  that  offence  is  a  question  of  law  to  be  determined  by 
the  court.  See  Leach^p.  422.  case  30.  What  iare  false  tokens  is  a 
question  belonging  to  the  court;  for  which  I  reftr  you  to  2irf 
Strange  1127. 2  Harviins  321  (nof^).Jn  these  cases  It  will  be  seetx 
to  have  been  settled,  that  what  amounts  to  a. false  token  under 
the  statute  is  to  be  decided  by  the  court,  'fhe  offence  of  profane 
swearing  prohibited  under  certaih  penalties  is  also  to  be  con* 
strued  by  the  court.  In  1  Strange  497- — 8.  certain  persons 
were  convicted  in  the  inferior  court  for  having  used  particular 
expressions  deemed  to  be  profane  swearing.  The  conviction 
was  carried  up  by  certiorari^  and  the  court  of  king's  bench  de- 
cided, that  it  was  a  question  of  law,  What  amounted  to  a  vio- 
lation of  this  statute.  In  like  manner  the  decisions  have  been  on 
the  statute  of  gaming;  that  what  acts  amount  to  gaming  in  vio- 
lating the  statute  are  questions  of  law  to  be  decided  by  tht 
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court.  This  appears  from  many  cases  well  known  to  the  court, 
but  is  particularly  laid  down  in  Burrow^  voU  5.  p.  2471.;  and  it 
was  said  to'  be  a  universal  principle,  that  what  acts  constituted 
an  offence  under  any  statute  belonged  to  the  court;  that  whe- 
ther the  facts  when  proved  would  amount  to  the  offence  was, 
considered  a$  a  question  of  law. 

In  this  instance,  I  want  to  know  what  facts  the  jury  are  to, 
inquiry:  of^  but  those  spoken  of  by  the  witnesses.  If  we  were 
now  to  submit  the  case  to^  the  jury,  there  is  an  inquiry  to  be 
made  of  nothing  but  the  truth  of  those  facts  which  have  been 
deposed  to*  Well,  when  we  admit  the  truth  of  these  facts,  there 
is  nothing  for  the  jury,  to  act  upon.  When  the  prisoner  gives 
up  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  correctness  and  sufficiency  of 
the  testiipony,  when  he  admits  every  thing  but  the  mere  ques- 
tion of  law,  and  when  the  court  from  its  constitution  and  nature 
4ecides  questions  of  law,  I  ask  you,  what  rational  objection  can 
be  made  against  our  motion?  Bu^  if  the  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion were  referred  to  the  jury,  any  mail  on  a  question  of  law- 
may  reverse  your  opinion.  In  a  civil  case,  a  jury  may  find  in 
opposition  to  ypur  opinion,  but  you  can  control  their  verdict 
by  granting  a  new  trial. 

.We  have  been  told,  that  we  boasted  that  we  were  ready,  and 
we  were  asked«  if  cpJpnel  Burr  were  not  guilty,  why  we  would 
not  hear  the  evidence.  Hours  have  been  ^pent  in  warm. and  an- 
imatied  declamation  by  (he  counsel.  The  prejuditces  which 
were  so  generally  and  zealously  excited  in  the  country  were 
resorted  to  in  court.  Even  colonel  Burros  counsel  have  not 
escaped  censure.  Many  harsh  observations  were  made,  as  if 
gentlemen  were  under  the  influence  of  personal  displeasure. 
But  I  mean  nothing  disparaging  in  these  observations.  Motives 
of  personal  r,espeet  would  restrain  me.  I  do  not  ascribe  his 
conduct  to  any  want  of  patriotism  or  correctness,  but  to  his  si- 
tuation as  counsel. under  the  influence  of  zeal.  Even  in  Eng- 
ird, instead  of  odium  being  attached  to  counsel  for  appearing  in 
defetice  of  persons  accused  of  treason,  gentlemen  distinguished 
by  their  2:eal  for  the  liberties  of  their  country  frequently  de- 
fend them  withput  incurring  such  illiberal  imputations.  But  we 
are  told  that  the  people  ought  to  hear  the  evidence,  and  asked, 
why  they  should  nc>t.  The  answer  is  contained  in  the  remarks  on 
College  s  trial  by  sir  Tohn  Hawle,  4  State  Trials  173.  They 
sKew'tt^  the  people  may  be  misled,  and  that  injustice  may  be 
sometimes  Dopular.  He  was  cruelly  and  shamefully  treated* 
He  was  refused  counsel  except  to  betray  him.'  Counsel  were 
assigned  him  for  that  purpose  which  they  did.  He  was  refused 
a  copy  of  the  indictment  and  of  the  panel  of  the  jury  tilt  he 
should  plead.  All  his  p^tpers,  his  very  notes  by  which  he  was 
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to  defend  himself  were  seized  and  taken  froni  him.  Illegal  evi- 
dence was  admitted  against  him.  Some  of  his  witnesses  were 
imprisoned  and  others  intimidated  from  appearing  in  his  fa* 
vour.  The  court  instead  of  acting  as  his  counsel  leaned  against 
him.  *'  But  he  had  more  reason  to  complain  of  the  injustice  of 
the  court  in  summing  up  the  evidence  against  him.  They  did  it 
in  such  a  manner  that,  if  they  had  been  counsd  for  the  prisoner^ 
as  they  pretended,  they  would  have  been  justly  suspected  to 
have  taken  a  fee  of  the  other  side  to  betray  their  client."  **  They 
took  away  all  helps  from  him  for  defending  himself;  and  there- 
fore they  had  as  good  have  condemned  him  without  a  trial.^ 
Yet  "the  cry  of  the  auditory  waa  great  against  him  and  his 
witnesses." 

It  is  not  that  we  wish  to  exclude  the  testimony  from  public 
view.  The  worthy  gendemen  have  rendered  that  impossible. 
The  evidence  against  colonel  Burr  has  been  published  a  thou- 
sand times  to  the  world  by  the  prosecutor;  but  the  evidence 
in  his  favour  was  not  published.  The  people  will  lose  no  be- 
nefit by  your  excluding  the  evidence.  They  read  the  newspa- 
pers in  which  it  has  been  all  so  often  published  w:ith  the  most 
cruel  and  unfounded  exaggerations^  while  no  part  of  the  testi-' 
mony  in  favour  of  colonel  Burr  has  ever  been  published.  So 
that  prejudice ^has  its  full  scope;  and  he  has  to  resist  its  im- 
pressions, however  heavy  they  may  be.  In  this  state  of  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  while  there  is  a  train  df  no  fewer  than  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  witnesses  against  him,  some  of  whom  at  lieast 
well  deserve  to  be  suspected  of  a  willingness  to  commit  per- 
jury, colonel  Burr's  counsel  would  betray^  their  trust  were 
they  not  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  all  illegal  testimony 
whatsoever.  Nor  ought  those  who  conduct  the  prosecution  to 
complain,  as  he  is  willing  that  the  public  statement  of  facts 
made  bv  the  counsel  themselves  should  be  taken  for  granted* 

But  Af  r.  Hay  told  lis,  that  constructive  treasons  in  this  coun* 
try  would  not  be  dangerous;  that  in  Europe  tHe  doctrine  is 
dangerous,  but  not  in  the  United  States,  because  we  have  a 
government  in  which  the  people  are  sovereigns;  and  the  people 
will  not  persecute  themselves.  But  is  there  no  danger  of  per- 
jury and  subornation,  of  faction  and  party  spirit,  of  unjust  per- 
secution ?  I  can  never  take  the  liberty  to  speak  a  syllable  against 
the  character  of  a  witness  regularly  introduced  (not ^actively 
volunteering  in  aid  of  the  prosecution)  whose  conduct  has  been 
fair  and  deserves  no  harsh  imputation;  but  I  cannot  be  guilty 
of  any  injury^  if  a  witness  have  perjured  himself,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared  to  shew  it.  If  specific  facts  can  fix  this  charge  without 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  and  if  the  evidence  of  such  a  witness 
were  to  be  received  without  examination  6r  opposition,  witfi- 
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out  any  inquiry  into  his  character  or  Conduct,  the  doctrine  of 
constructive  treason  might  be  made  to  apply  universally. 

As  tenderness  for  character  gives  the  preference  in  argu- 
ment to  a  supposed  over  a  real  case,  I  will  suppose  a  case,  in- 
stead of  taking  up  our  own.  I  would  not  be  understood  to  make 
an  allusion  to  it,  but  merely  to  illustrate  it.  I  will  suppose  that 
we  had  a  real  grounded  apprehension  of  an  approaching  war 
with  a  neighbouring  and  powerful  nation,  which  has  several  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants  capable  of  military  service.  I  will  suppose 
that  we  had  a  feeble  army  iq  the  neighbourhood  of  the  boun- 
dary line  between  the  two  countries,  and  that  our  general  had 
marching  orders  to  fall  back,  as  he  had  not  perhaps  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  force  against  him  and  expected  to  be  attacked  by 
the  superior  army  of  that  nation.  I  will  suppose  that  the  popu- 
lous and  rich  city  of  New-Orleans,  the  key  to  the  Mississippi, 
was  in  danger  of  invasion.  I  will  suppose  that  the  provinces  of 
this  hostile  nation  adjacent  to  our  territories  are  very  extensive, 
fertile  and  opulent,  but  oppressed  by  political  bondage.  I  will 
suppose  that  a  hero  distinguished  for  ihilitairy  science  and 
valour  and  as  patriotic  as  he  is  ambitious  of  honourable  fame, 
but  whose  good  name  was  blighted  and  blasted  by  the  malice 
of  his  countrymen,  should  have  seen  the  dangers  hanging  over 
this  country:  New-Orleans  threatened  with  invasion  and  con- 
quest by  a  Spanish  force:  our  citizens  there  in  danger  of  mur- 
der or  captivity :  their  wives  and  daughters  ready  to  be  a  prey 
to  Spanish  lust,  and  all  else  in  that  now  favourite  country  ex- 
posed to  desolation.  I  will  suppose  that  this  hero  knew  that  a 
band  of  faithful  patriots  could  be  collected  immediately  round 
his  standard.  I  will  suppose  that  with  this  band  of  patriots  hcf 
should  at  this  fortunate  and  critical  motnent  have  rescued  the 
country,  the  army  and  the  people,  by  a  seasonable  relief  to  the 
decrepid  and  half  baffled  forces  of  the  United  States.  I  will  Sup- 
pose that  in  the  same  magnanimous  spirit  he  should  after  this 
have  gone  on  in  his  enterprise  t6  establish  the  independence  of 
the  Mexicans  and  give  liberty  to  n^illions  now  groaning  under 
bondage.  Suppose  he  had  done  all  this,  he  would  have  acquir- 
ed immortal  glory," and  be  renowned  in  future  ages  as  the  deli- 
verer of  his  country,  worshipped  as  its  idol  and  called  its  sa- 
viour, as  Washington  was.  Yes  sir^  the  highest  merit  of  this 
doubly  glorious  achievement  would  have  been  his;  but  sdl  those 
who  had  performed  any  part  in  it  would  have  been  hailed  as  the 
benefactors  of  mankind. 

But  I  will  suppose  that  the  man,  whose  views  and  plans  I  have 
described,  was  basely  betrayed  and  thwarted;  that  when  he  was 
ready  to  accomplish  all  these  things,  he  was  prevented  by  per- 
^dy  and  treache^J^  Let  it  be  conceived  that  a  military  officer, 
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the  cofmmander  in  chief  opposed  to  the  Spanish  army,  is  treach^ 
erous  and  perfidious,  void  of  all  principle,  capable  of  every 
thing  that  is  profligate.  I  will  suppose,  that  this  officer,  jealous 
of  the  glory  to  be  acquired  by  this  hero  from  the  success  of  |hU 
enterprise  atid  urged  by  the  most  malignant  motives,  deter- 
mines to  defeat  it,  though  planned  in  concert  wfth  himself, 
transforms  it  into  an  accusation  of  treason  against  the  Unked 
States,  and  converts  the  whole  to  his  own  advantage ;  that  he 
avails  hiibself  of  the  exaggerated  reports  of  the  numbers  en« 
gaged  in  it,  to  patch  up  a  precipitate  treaty  with*  the  Spanish 
commandant,  and  at'  tHe  trifling  expens.6  of  ^  sacrificing  hi^ 
friend  and  betriiying  his  conscience,  ingratiates  himself  into  fa- 
vour as  Well  with  the- hostile  government  as  his  own!  I  will 
suppose  that  lie  infuses  poison  into  the  executive  ear  by  secret 
denunciations  of  the  governor  and  judges  and  other  respects^- 
ble  characters,  and  that  he  informs  the  executive,  that  t^ft 
country  is  In  a  state  of  disaffection.  I  will  suppose,  that  the 
very  sources  froo^  which  the  executive  could  get  cortect  infor- 
mation  arc  stopped  by  this  very  man ;  that  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  a  great  and  good  man,  anxious  for  the  safety  of 
his  country,  believes  that  the  people  of  New-Orleans  are  real- 
ly disaffected,  because  this  man  who  announces  them  as  such 
has  by  his  many  lawless  acts  of  tyranny  made  them  such^  I  will 
su]^pose,  that  the  morality  of  thiil  virtuous  president- woul4 
compel  him  to  feel  it  his  duly  to  take  violent  measures  in  so 
desperate  a  case,  especially  if  he  believed  the  representatioiia 
of  the  newspapers  which  increased  the  number  of  thp  party 
from  eighty  to  seven  thousand ;  that  having  no  possible  means 
of  knowing  the  true  state  of  facts  and  being  of  an  easy  temper^ 
he  gaVe  full  credence  to  this  man's  statements*  I  wiU  suppose 
that  from  his  misrepresentations  and  probably  at  his  desire,  an 
effort  was  made  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  le- 
gislature of  the  nation,  but  proved  abortive  in  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives; and  subsequent  events  have  shewn,  that  there 
existed  no  cause  whatsoever  for  suspending  it.  We  will  sup- 
pose that  this  military  character  takes  to  himself  thft  power  ar- 
bitrarily and  indiscriminately  to  arrest  and  imprison  the  peo- 
ple atsit  were  in  a  mass,  to  subvert  the  civil  authority  by  resisting 
the  writof  Ao^^a^  corpus  issued  to  rescue  those  whom  he  had 
tyrannically  imprisoned,  to  introduce  martial  law  to  facilitate  and 
strengthen  his  despotism,  and  to  begin  and  continue  the  viola^ 
tion  and  robberry  of  the  post  ofiices  and  cut  off  every  possibiliQr 
of  information  of  what  was  passing.  I  will  suppose  further, 
that  the  military  chief,  having  denounced  in  the  newspapers  an4 
every  Mrhere  the  very  person  who  was  planning  with  him  hov 
to  accomplish  the  great  object  I  have  been  speaking  of,  devises 
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ev^i^  knode  of  getting  at^  creatitig  and  extorting  tatimdnjrto 
justify  his  illegal  and  arbitrary  proceedings;  that  nqpe  and  fear, 
terror  and'promises,  rewards  arid  punishments  are  all  used* 
I  will  suppose  that  he  has  twenty  or  thirty  precursors  ein> 
ployed  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  adopt  all  possible 
modes  of  ^rocuHng  and  creating  testimony,  and  t^at  he  ha^ 
made  all  tnese  persons  interested  ini  procuring  this  testimony^ 
I  win  suppose  that  notwithstanding  all  these  things,  a  grand 
jury  p'roceed  to  inquire  into  thfe  oflTences  lie  has  comnritted; 
when  three  of  the  popular  counsel  employed  to  prosecute  otheV 
accused  persons  immediately  eulogize  this  commander  in  chief, 
znd  by  their  perseyerance  and  zeal  stop  the  inquiiy  and  stifib 
the  prosecution  against  him.    I  will  suppose  that  this,  an  ex* 
traordinary  spe9tacle);$uch  as  was  never  seen  before  arid  is 
a^eedtobe  anonialous  in  criminal  justice,  was  going  on  in  a 
room  of  this  capitol,  where  the  grand  jury  were  deliberating  On 
the  subject.  I  will  suppo$e  that  the  patriotism  of  this  presidetit 
of  the  United  States,  whose  ear  is  thus  poisoned  by  this  man, 
should  excite  him  to  reflect  that  desperate  cases  may  require 
desperjate  remedies  and  to  institute  inquisitions  in  every  Tpart 
of  the  United  States  for  the  discovery  and  procurement  df  evi- 
dence. 'Each  of  the  officials  of  this  inqiusition  calls  on  indivi- 
-duals  to  discover  treason.  These  officials  are  directed  to  im*' 
pose  themselves  as  bosom  frierids  on  those  from  whom  they 
may  wish  to  draw  the  secrets  of  the  mind,  and  thus  under  the 
'fuise  of  friendship  they  steal  the  secrets  x)f  the  heart.  I  wlU 
suppose  that  the  expectation  of  patronage  arid  promotion  to 
office  and  distinction  facilitate  the  procurement  of  this  species 
of  evidence.    I  will  suppose  that  every  man  who  has  these  mo« 
trves  is  applied  to  and  induced  to  tell  his  exparte  tale;  a  full 
Inquiry  is  not  solicited'  The  inquiry  is  only  pressed  on  Onp 
side,  but  it  confines  and  trammels  the  witness.  It  wiU  confront 
him  at  u  future  day.  The  influence  of  hope  and  fear  has  a  great 
itffect  on  his  mind.  I  shall  suppose,  that  the  illustrious  man 
at  the  head  of  our  affairs,  whose  name  is  a  host  from  merited 
popularity  ,was  alarmed  and  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  impu* 
tatlon  against  the  accused,  and  pronounced  him  in  the  face  of 
the  world  to  be  certainly  guilty;  and  that  his  expressions  would 
have  the  effect  of  a  fact  with  every  person;  that  it  would  be 
generally  believed,  that  the  president  had  good  authority  for 
pronouncing  him  to  be  guilty:  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
mande  of  the  president's  opinion  protects  this  military  chief# 
**  The  honour  of  a  soldier  and  the  fidelity  of  a  good  citizen" 
ascribed  to  him  by  that  opinion  have  their  effect  of  preventing 
a  proper  scrutiny  into  his  misconduct.  I  will  suppose  that  two 
eminent  counsel  of  great  ability  and  Influence  have  been  selected 
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to  aid  ttl^  public  accuser  (which  hoWever  legsil  is  unasuaL).  I  will 
suppose,,  that  from  the  representations  made  to  them  and  the  view 
they  have  taken  of  the  case  they  believe  the  individual  accused 
is  guilty  J  that  the  case  being  desperate  requires  desperate 
means.  Th^yhave  therefore  indulged  in  coarse,  popular  decla- 
mation against  the  accused ;  and  they  add  the  weight  of  th^ir 
opinions  by  declaring  the  convictions  of  their  own  minds  as  to 
his  guilt,  i  will  further  suppose,  that  it  being  a  matter  conclud- 
ed upon  all  hands  (hat  his  conviction* must  take  place^  the^'  have 
seized  and  illegally  confiscated  all  his  property,  and  thereby  de- 
prived him  of  the  means  of  defence:  (for  has  it  not  been 
proved  that  colonel  Burr's  boats  and  property  have  been 
seized?).  I  will  suppose,  that  these  gentlemen  think  proper  to 
connect  the  guilt  of  the  accused  with  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment; that  it  has  not  only  been  said  here  but  published  in  ^1 
the  newspapers  throughout  the  United  States,  that  if  Aar6n 
Burr  sKould  be  acquitted  it  will  be  the  severest  satire  on  the 
government;  and  that  the  people  are  called  upon  to  support  the 
government  by  the  conviction  of  colonel  Burr.  I  will  suppose, 
that  (perhaps  through  inadvertence)  they  vilify,  revile  him 
and  defgrade  him;  that  one  of  them  represents  him  as  sutik  in 
dust  and  ashes;  and  even  jurymen  have  been  taught  by  the 
common  example,  to  insult  him.  He  must  submit  to  all  this; 
but  I  will  not  suppose,  that  any  person  will  say  that  it  is  an  act 
^f  magnanimity  thus,  to  treat  a  person  bound  hand  and  foot 
and  sunk  in  dust  and  ashes;  nor  will  I  say,  that  any  thing  in 
this  is  policy.  Christhimself  was  abused,  was  mocked  and  spit 
on.  Why  should  not  a  mere  mortal  man  be  in  like  manner 
abused?  But  I  will  suppose,  that  if  the  accused  were  to  display 
an  invincibleness  of  soul,  a  heroism,  a  tranquil  patience  and 
forbearance  during  all  this  time  and  under  all  these  circum- 
stances—that he  should  exhibit  himself  uniformly  placid  and 
serene^,  I  should  not  suppose  from  these  manifestations  that  he 
was  a  traitor.  I  would  suppose  another  case — an  accident — and 
which  it  would  be  only  necessary  to  mention — z  most  interesting 
scene  to  have  been  witnessed.  When  the  grand  jur}^  returned  a 
true  bill,  he  was  firm, serene,  unmoved, composed — ^no  change  of 
countenanc^-^-the  most  tranquil  equanimity  prevailed  in  every 
feature* — his  soul  at  peace  with  itself  and  with  its  God.  Yet  the 
next  day  they  announced  in  the  newspapers,  that  he  was  in 
a  state  of  indescribable  consternation  and  dismay.  But  this  is 
but  a  small  part  of  the  long  catalogue  of  misrepresentations 
which  have  been  practised  for  the  purpose  of  prejudicing  his 
cause.  I  willsuppose, that  ^very  man  who  dares  to  look  at  the 
accused  with  a  smile  or  present  him  the  hand  of  friendship 
should  be  denounce  as  a  traitor ;  that  his  friends  are  persecuted 
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for  the  United  States  perjury  could  be  proved;  that  this  perjury 
could  be  proved,  among  others,  by  some  other  witnesses  sum- 
moned for  the  prosecution;  but  that  the  attorney  for  the  United 
States  has  discharged  these  latter  from  further  attendance.  I 
will  suppose,  that  diere  are  thirty  or  forty  wimesses,  who  will 
probably  impeach  the  veracity  of  the  6nly  witnesses  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecution,  who  undertake  to  prove  any  acts'of  force  or 
violence  by  the  people  on  the  island.  I  will  also  suppose,  that 
on  the  one^hand  it  is  difficult  and  inconvenient  for  the  accused 
to  procure  evidence ;  that  those  who  dare  to  ^hcw  a  disposition 
to  give  evidence  for  him  are  discouraged,  censured,  intimi- 
dated; but  on  the  other,  a  liberal  treasury  of  the  United  States, 
the  patronage  of  the  government  and  all  the  officers  of  the 
government,  over  an  extensive  territory,  ar^  inlisted  in  getting 
evidence  to  be  exhibited  against  one  man;  and  that  man  im- 
prisoned and  without  property  and  without  the  ordinary  means 
of  obtaining  testimony  or  information,  by  the  obstructions  of 
the  mail*  I  have  seen  a  letter  from  a  respectable  gentleman 
in  New-York  stating,  that  the  mail  at  New-Orleans  was  broken 
open  and  letters  taken  therefrom,  and  other  postoffices  have 
been  violated.  I  will  say,  that  if  while  we  have  such  a  virtuous 
president,  an  administration  so  distinguished  for  talents  and 
virtue,  such  enormous  offences  be  committed,  if  such  atro- 
cious practices  take  place  with  impunity  under  such  an  ad- 
ministration, nothing  can  save  the  constitution.  But  let  us 
come  to  another  ca'se.  Let  us  suppose,  what  is  not  im- 
possible, that  we  should  hereafter  have  a  vicious  president; 
what^ould  he  not  do  with  all  the  finances  oi  the  state  at  his 
command?  What  may  they  not  do,  if  the  doctrine  of  construo- 
tive  (treason  be  left  to  their  guidance  ?  This  is  a  power  that  may 
be  exercised  by  either  a  virtuous  or  vicious  president*  But 
though  it  may  be  exercised,  it  is  improper  for  any  president  to 
do  so.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  admit  that  the  president  is  bound 
or  has  even  a.  right  to  interfere  in  any  prosecution  whatever. 
On  tiie  contrary  I  insist  that  the  president's  interference  with 
the  prosecution  is  improper,  illcjgsJ  and  unconstitutional.  From 
the  very  moment  that  a  cast  enters  into  the  pale  of  the  judi- 
ciary, he  ought  to  avoid  all  interference  with  it.  -What  law 
gives  him  the  power?  The  constitution  gives  him  the  power 
to  repel  invasions  and  suppress  insurrections.  It  gives  power  to 
congress  to  do  so;  and  he  is  to  execute  the  laws  made  by  con- 
gress for  these  purposes.  He  is  therefore  to  suppress  insurrec- 
tions, but  the  very  moment  that  an  insurgent  is  taken  before 
the  judiciary,  the  two  departments  become  distinct,  arid  he  has 
no  right  to  interfere;  if  he  do  interfere  he  violates  the  consti- 
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*  ^  § 

tttiioo.  Il€  hus  a  pardoning  power  wbieb  Is  utterly  incoibpqtible 
with  any  interiEu'ence  with  the  prOaecuting  jlSower  j  and^^a/  to  con- 
duct it  is  natUFtUy  begotten  and  increased  with  those  who  take 
pan  in  a  prosecution.  If  the  president  enter  the  lists  with  the  at- 
torney of  the  United  States,  if  he  direct  a  prosecution  to  be,  con- 
ducted)  he  becomes  anxious  and  decisively  zealous  for  the  coi^- 
v4ction;  and  this  aiULiety  and  this  zeal  affect  his  ability  to  judge  of 
the  propriety  of  pardoning.  He  makes  himself  as  unfit  to  judge 
of  and  dispense  mercy  as  the  attorqey  who  prosecutes.  This  in- 
terference has  been  in  ancient  times  the  bat^e  of  liberty  in 
{England t  but  there  die  king  is  the  sovereign  and  prosecutes: 
whereas  here  the  people  are  the  sovereign,  and  the  United  States 
prosecute.  Yet  neither  the  king  nor  the  counsel  have  the  right  to 
Miterfere  to  any  e'sctent  in  the  decision  of  causes  either  civil  or 
criminal.  J)€  Lolme  in  his  treatise  on  th^  constitution  of  Eng- 
land,/^^^f  88.  says,  that  though  the  king  is  the  first  magistrate, 
yet  ^^  he  can  make  no  change  in  the  maxims  and  forms  coi^e- 
crated  bylaw  or  custom.  He  cannot  even  influence  in  any  case 
whatsoever  the  decision  of  causes  between  subject  and  sub* 
ject;  and  James  I.  assisting  at  the  trial  of  a  cause  was  remind* 
ed  by  the  judge,  that  he  could  deliver  no  opinion.  Lastly, 
though  crimes  are  prosecuted  in  his  name,  he  cannot  refuse 
to  lend  it  to  any  particular  persons  who  have  complaiuts  to 
prefer."  And  in  the  index' it  is  stated  as  a  general  sentiment 
that  neither  the  king  nor  the  privy  council  have  the  right  to 
interfere  with  the  decision  of  causes  either  civil  or  criminal. 
Whether  this  authority  be  correct  to  the  extent  here  stated  or 
not  is  immaterial.  The  king  is  the  prosecutor  diere.   The  pre- 
sident does  not  stand  in  the  same  situation  here ;  nor  ought  he 
to  possesa  or  exercise  such  a  power.  The  same  vices  aiid  ma- 
lignant passions  which  actuate  a  tyrannical  king  might  actuate  a 
tyrannical  president. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  president  acted  from  good  motives, 
without  sufficiently  reflecting  on  the  subject,  and  that  he  has 
jnadvertendy  followed  one  of  the  very  worst  British  examples 
in  the  most  arbitrary  reigns.  I  wish  Mr.  Jefferson  were  here  by 
your  side  and  could  hear  what  could  be  said  on  the  subject*  I 
am  confident  he  would  determine  that  he  had  doae  wrong* 

There  is  a  great  inequality  between  the  prosecution  and  de- 
fence, when  the  president  affords  executive  means  to  carry  o« 
the  former,  whereas  justice  requires  that  there  should  he  an 
equsdity  between  them.  Is  not  the  interest  of  the  public  enga- 
ged in  defending  as  well  as  prosecudng?  Is  it  not  as  much  for 
the  public  good  that  innocence  should  be  protected,  as  thatguik 
should  be  punished  f  The  law  arms  the  prosecutor  in  this  coun- 
try with  ample  means  to  carry  into  effect  the  prosectttioai.  Hie 
,  means  are  equal  to  those  exercised  in  England.  Why  should 
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not  congress  iftteifcre  as  well*  as  the  prcsidetiri  The  three  dc- 
partments  o(  the  goveniTneiit  are  separate  and  distinct  by  the 
constitution*  None  of  them  should  go  beyond  its  constitu- 
tional limits  by  encroaching  dn  the  other;  and  it  is  particularly 
essential  to  the  security  and  happinew  of  the  people  that  the 
judiciary  should  Ise  independent. 

It  never  can  be  admitted  that  the  executive  authority  by  its 
military  of  other  agents  can  arrest  and  imprison  the  -citizens 
at  its  pleasure,  resist  and  subvert  the  civil  authority  and  vi- 
olate the  sacred  chakinels  of  communication  between  the  people. 
But  I  do  not  mean  to  impeach  the  motives  of  the  president, 
but  to  regret  that  he  has  committed  a  mistake  by  which  the 
most  pernicious  doctrine  has  been  introduced.  I  beg  pardon 
for  this  digression.  I  will  go  on  with  the  suppositions  on  con- 
structive treasons. 

I  \vill  how  suppose,  that  there  is  a  little  spot  in  the  countrj- 
.  secluded  from  all  others  by  geographical  boundaries  (at  a 
great  and  most  inconvenient  distance  from  hence)  from  which 
die  Jury  to  try  the  accused  should  cortie;  but  that  in  this  little 
spot  the  people  had  expressed  themselves  and  were  well  known 
to  be  peculiarly  hostile  to  the  accused.  I  will  suppose,  that 
the  accused  urged  for  himself,  that  this  is  the  only  spot  from 
which  an  i^ipartial  jurycouldnot,  from  their  avowed  sentiments, 
be  expected  to  come ;  and  that  as  the  provision  6f  the  law, 
which  requires  all  trials  to  be  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  coun- 
ty as  well  as  the  state  or  district  where  the  ofence  shall  have 
been  committed,  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  persons  accused;  if  he 
waived  that  benefit  it  was  unnecessary  to  summon  a  jury  from 
thence;  that  from  the  great  distance  it  might  be  desirable  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  summoning  a  jury  from  that  county  when 
they  might  be  sumnioned  from  a  much  shorter  distance  from  the 
state  at  large.  I  will  suppose  that  the  court  Was  satisfied  that  if 
the  parties  ajpfreed,  the  summoning  of  the  jury  from  that  county 
might  be  dispensed  with;  but  that  the  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion insisted  that  the  jury  should  come  from  thatplace  so  strong- 
ly prejudiced  against  the  accused,  notwithstanding  his  waiver 
and  the  opinion  of  the  court.  I  will  suppose,  that  the  marshal  iis 
admonished  to  summon  such  a  jury  as  will  not  commit  the  go- 
vernment: such  a  jury,  I  suppose,  as  would  not  satirise  the  go-  . 
vcmment  by  an  acquittal  A  prejudiced  witness  is  deputed  to 
summon  the  jury  from  Wood.  He  vacates  two  state  offices  for 
the  purpose  of  contributing  to  hang  what  he  calls  a  traitor.  He 
selects  the  best  friends  of  the  government,  and  every  where  ex- 
presses Ms  opinions.  On  discovering  that  this  was  illegal,  a 
ttew  deputy  does  the  business.  He  goes  to  the  agent  of  the 
goven^ent  for  a  list  6f  names  and  summons  by  mist^e  tefn 
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out  of  the  twelve  who  had  been  suniiyioned  b^  the  witness  depuh 
ted.    These  men  having  signalized  themselves  by  their  hosti* 
lity  to  the  accused  could  not  of  course  be  accepted.^  I  shall  sup- 
pose, that  the  marshal  depends  for  his  very  oQicial  existence  on 
the  executive  authority;  that  this  marshal  is  as  good  a  man  as 
ever  existed,  but  that  he  was  distinctly  apprised,  that  if  he  did 
not  take  care  and  summon  such  men  as  would  not  satirize  the 
government^  he  should  be  removed  from  office ;  that  the  marshal 
knew  these  political  distinctions  and  summoned,  out  of  the 
thirty-six  to  be  selected  from  the- state  at  large,  thirty-four  of 
the  political  sentiments  of  the  president  and  other  members  of. 
the  administration*  I  will  suppose,  that  these  thirty-six  were 
under  insensible  influence  and  prejudice  against  the  accused; 
and  mbst  of  the  xohok  were  members  of  assembly  and  popular 
men  representing  the  president's  sentiments.  He  is  relieved 
from  such  a  jury  by  the  constitution  of  his  countf'y.  [See  also 
Christianas  Nates  to  BL  Com.  p.  85.]  He  is  obliged  to  barter 
away  his  constitutional  right  of  three  days' time  before  pleading 
in  order  to  have  a  speedy  trial*  If  all  these  suppositions  be  re- 
alities we  may  be  destroyed  by  constructive  treason,  if  impro- 
per evidence  be  admitted  by  us.  If  all  these  things  be  true,  our 
safety  depends  on  the  exclusion  of  irrelevant  and  illegal  testi- 
mony. But  there  is  one  answer  to  be  given  to  all  reasoning  on 
this  subject:  It  is  clear,  that  without  attending  to  the  principles 
of  o.ur  constitution  there  may  be  a  subversion  of  our  liberties. 
We  are  told,  that  the  virtue  of  the  people  will  do  every  thing;; 
that  the  voice  of  the  people  must  be  heard  and  must  decide  where 
they  are  sovereign  \  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of 
God;  and  that  a  majority  of  the  people  must  always  do  right* 
That  the  vai6e  of  the  people  is  like  the  voice  of  God  in  many 
cases,  that  the  people  have  a  capacity  to  govern  themselves, 
that  their  rights  are  inviolable,  and  that  the  majority  must  de- 
cide to  make  laws  for  the  whole,  must  be  admitted;  but  I  hope 
the  genUeman  will  not  go  beyond  that;  that  he  will  hot  refer 
the  fate  of  individuals  accused  to  the  sudden  and  violent  im- 
pulse of  their  feelings  and  passions;  for  the  people  are  some- 
times hurried  into  the  most  dreadful  excesses,  led  away  by 
their  passions,  thoiigh  their  sentiments  are  just,  or  seduced  by 
the  arts  of  designing  and  influential  men.  There  are  cases 
where   individuals  have  been  sacrificed  by  the  voice  of  the 
people :  Socrates  was  made  to  drink  hemlock,  and  Aristides 
was  banished  by  the  people*  Though  innocent  and  the  best 
friends  of  the  people;  they  were  destroyed  to  appease  the  re- 
sentment of  the  people;  and  admiral  Byng  was  made  to  die  for 
the  same  cause.  Jefferson  was  run  down  in  the  year  1  rso  by  the 
voiceof  the  people.  Reformationandchristianity  itself  prove  the 
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general  errors  subject  to  pervade  the  people.  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self w&»  crucified  by  the  people.  The  violence  of  the  people  is 
soinetimes  Jrresistible  in  the  worst  of  causes;  The  storm  must 
go  by.  I  know  that  the  most  respectable  and  intelligent  men  in 
the  world  are  Sometimes  Wrong  and  commit  acts  of  imprudence 
and  injustice.  If  constructive  treason  be  not  excluded,  however 
patriotic  and  moderate  the  people  and  government  maybe,  the 
sensible  remark  of  Montesquieu  may  be  verified  even  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  liiay  mdke  the  government  arbitrary.  A 
portion  of  the  people  will  reflect  and  see  the  effects  of  former 
excesses  and  become,  sensible  of.  errors  which  have  been  the 
source  of  so  many  injViries,  but  the  rest  will  not.  Factions  will 
arise ;  these  will  be  extinguished  by  constructive  treasons;  and 
these  last  succeeded  by  despotishi;  so  that  the  doctrine  if  adopt- 
ed and  practised  here,  may  do  more  mischic;f  than  the  rotten 
boroughs  of  England  with  their  system  of  bribery  ahd  corrup- 
tion have  done. 

I  am  sorry  for  having  taken  up  so  much  of  the  court's  (ime, 
but  I  must  make  a  few  more  remarks  and  notice  some  observa- 
tions of  the  counsel  on  the  other  side;  if  the  court  will  bear 
with  me,  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  as  concise  as  possible. 

Mr.  Mac  Rae  says,  that  colonel  Burr  is  not  an  accessory  but 
a  principal  in  the  treason,  and  that  the  overt  acts  were  wherever 
he  did  any  thing;  and  he  asks  us,  ^^  must  he  not  be  trie(f  at 
least  where  he  did  those  acts?"  But  we  contend  that  alibis 
acts,  if  he  did  any,  are  merely  accessorial ;  and  it  is  not  shewn 
that  he  has  committed  any  act  in  person,  or  in  which  he  ought 
to  be  considered  a  principal  actor.  The  gentleman  has  read 
Throgmorton's  case  fully.  That  was  the  only  case  in  which  it 
was  attempted  to  prosecute  in  the  first  instance  an. absentee  as 
a  principal  actor^butthe  prosecution  failed.  Instead  of  reason** 
ing  in  vindication  of  the  principle  of  such  ah  attempt,  he  has 
only  shewn  some  circujnstances  in  which  that  case  and  this  dif- 
fer; but  which  do  not  affect  the  principle  in  the  least.  He  says 
that  we  are  allowed  books,  and  to  argue  questions  of  l^w,  which 
privilegeswere  refused  to  Throgmorton.  Thanks  to  the  justice 
of  the  court  for  that;  the  gentlemen  have  worked  hard  to  pre- 
vent the  court  from  hearing  us.  . 

But  die  gendeman  complains  loudly  that  one  of  their  witness- 
es has  bet  n  driven  from  his  post.  He  exonerates  however  the 
CO  nsel  oi  the  accused  from  any  participation  in  his  desertion. 
Tiiis  fallow  attempted  to  raise  an  insurrection,  and  was  driven 
awuv  \>y  hih  apprehension  of  an  affidavit  proving  his  guilt.  It  is 
a  ..  •'^z  tfiat  the  gentleman  had  not  got  him  to  keep  sober  till  he 
*  sb  >  J«^l  c:{»ipe  to  this  court.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  fellow  had  not 
betrii  lound  in  abed  which  he  should  not  have  been  in,  and  that 
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be  Had  not  been  whaled  for  it  from  the  croWn  of  his  head  to  the 
sole  of  his  feet.  I  could  furnish  the  gentleman  witB  several 
amusing  anecdotes  of  this  kind  for  his  next  edition  of  waiting. 
I  think  they  ought  to  drive  most,  of  the  blackguards  away  for 
the  credit  of  the  prosecution. 

[Here  some  veVy  facetious  and  pleasant  remarks  passed  be- 
tween Mr.  Botts  and  Mr.  Mac  Kae  5  which  afforded  amUse* 
ment  for  the  moment^  but  are  omitted  as  irrelevant  to  the 
report.]  ' 

Mr.  Mac  Rae.says  that  the  accused  has  no  fewer  than  four 
attorneys  general  and  two  subaltern  cpunsel  to  defend  him^ 
whereas  Throgmorton  had  no  counsel.  I  apprehend  that  in  an 
affair  of  war/ one  brigadier  general  will  be  equal  to  four  attor- 
neys general;  and  they  have  a  lieutenant  governor  (Mr.  Mac 
Rae)  who  by  virtue  of  his  office  is  connected  with  war  and  is  a 
military  man,  equal  to  the  other  counsel  of  the  accused.  The 
law  allows  but  one  counsel  to  the  United  States.  It  allows  two 
to  the  accused  at  public  expense.  They  hiavc  three  times  as 
many  counsel  as  the  law  allows.  The  laws  of  this  country  know 
but  one  attorney  for  the  United  States.  As  they  have  three 
we  ought  according  to  the  principle  of  the  law  and  the  rule  of 
proportion  to  have,  six,  the  four  attorneys  general  and  two 
subaltern  counsel  at  the  public  expense.  The  interest  of  the 
'United  States  is  to  procure  an  acquittal  where' the  imputation 
of  guilt  is  not  merited  as  well  as  to  procure  conviction /where 
guilt  exists;  and  humanity  goes  with  sound  policy  iii  furnish- 
ing the  means  of  full  defence  as  well  as  of  a  prosecution* 

Mr.  Wickham  has  been  charged  with  advocating  the  infiu- 
ente  of  the  common  law  in  the  United  States  at  one  time  and 
resisting  its  introduction  at  another.  How  can  this  imputation 
be  justified?  When  a  general  phrase  of  a  technical  import  or  a 
particular  legal  meaning  is  used,  you  must  refer  to  the  source 
from  whence  it  is  derived  in  order  to  ascertain  the  idea  and  find 
out  the  true  meaning;  consequently  where  a  technical  phrase 
or  expression  borrowed  from  the  common  law  is  used  in.  the 
constitution  or  any  law,  the  common  law  must  be  consulted, 
in  order  that  the  phrase  may  be  used  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
is  known  to  the  common  law;  but  certainly  the  use  of  some  of 
its  technical  phrases  or  the  adoption  of  some  of  its  ideas  is 
very  different  from  the  adoption  of  the  common  law  itself. 
They  tell  us  that  a  majority  of  the  judges  of  the  United  States 
are  of  a  different  opinion ;  and  that  what  they  say  is  law.  Now 
apply  their  own  meaning.  If  war  were  a  word  of  technical 

*  Mafor  Wirt  liad  diirinp;  the  last  session  of  the  j^^neral  assembly  been  tn 
nomination  for  tbe  office  of  brigadier  general,  and  6ad  a  respectable  number 
of  votes. 
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meaoiiigi  to  what  source  <lo  yow  apply  to  ascertain  its  iosport  f 
If  it  be  a  word  of  technical  meaning,  you  look  at  belligerent 
states  or  books'  on  tactics*  If  it  be  not  a  word  of  technical 
meaning,  it  must  be  taken  in  the  acceptation  in  which  it  is  uni- 
versally understood  by  the  people.  Why  do  not  gentlemen  come 
out  at  once  and  say  that  the  common  law  does  or  does  not  existf 
It  is  in  force  in  the  different  states  as  a  part  of  the  state  system, 
with  difierent  modifications,  but  it'  does  not  apply  to  the  consti* 
tution  of  the  United  States.  While  they  thus  charge  Mr*  Wick- 
ham,  how  is  it  with  them,  are  they  perfectly  consistent? 

I  hope  neither  Mr.  Mac  Rae  nor  Mr.  Wirt  will  take  any  thing 
I  say  amiss*  For  many  reasons,  I  wish  to  demean  myself  in  no 
other  way  but  that  of  the  utmost  respect  towards  the  counsel  and 
the  court*  Almost  every  man  has  his  mind  influenced  in  some  de» 
g^e  by  his  zeal  in  the  cause  in  which  he  is  engaged*  It  may  be 
a  matter  of  complaint  that  so  much  titne  should  be  consumed  in 
adulation  towards  the  president  and  general  Wilkinson.  If  this 
adulation  in  bib  professional  character  had  gone  no  further,  if  he 
had  merely  advocated  thenty  I  should  probably  have  been  sifent 
on  the  subject;  but  it  was  contrasted  with  the  grossest  abuse  of 
my  client.  That  adulation  seems  to  have  furnished  them  with  an 
opportunity  of  reviling  the  accused,  and  to  have  been  used  as  a 
foil  to  reflect  the  brilliancy  of  their  characters.  Were  it  riot  for 
this,  I  would  not  take  upon  myself  the  right  of  cpmplaining  of 
their  adulation  at  the  expense  of  two  or  three  hours'  time.  Yet  he 
complains  heavily  of  us,  that  when  we  are  brought  hither,  We 
turn  ourselves  accusera,  exhibiting  a  reversal  of  the  nature  2ind 
order  of  things,  so  as  to  satisfy  his  mind  mdst  perfectly,  that  we 
are  wrong  and  that  he  is  right* 

It  was  very  wrong  for  certain  persons  in  Ireland  who  were 
accusers  to  be  accused!  It  was  a  very  common  thing  to  see  such 
cases*  Sir  Charles  Asgill,  major  Sir  and  Mr*  Obrien,  all  of  whom 
were  persons  who  had  brought  accusations  against  others,  were 
accused  themselves*  Two  of  them  were^not  only  accused  by  the 
accused  but  proved  to  be  guilty.  It  was  not  a  marvellous  thing 
to  occur  in  the  course  6f  a  prosecution  during  the  trbubles  in  that 
country,  for  a  person  prosecuted  to  accuse  those  who  had  sworn 
against  him  as  witnesses*  The  castle  was  frequently  accused* 
But  he.  complains  that  the  government  has  been  reproached* 

It  is  trvie  that  some  gentlemen  s\ssociated  with  me,  and  who 
differ  from  me  on  political  subjects,  have  been  under  the  necessity 
of  expressing  their  opinions  freely  of  the  unjust  treatment  of  the 
accused,  by  the  agents  of  the  government;  and  one  of  them  has 
opened  his  mind  n-eely  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  government  itself. 
Mr.  Martin  has  a  right  to  speak  of  the  government  as  he  thinks 
its  acts   deserve*    Its  transactions  are  a  proper  subject  of  in- 
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quiry  and  criticisim:  a  principle  in  \fhich  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  indulge  themselves  without  restraint.  Freedom  of 
inquiry  is  indeed  our  own  principle  and  Jefferson's,  which  en- 
dears it  to  us  aU.  There  is  a  perfect  toleration  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Wirt  began  by  saying  that  he  would  not  plant  a 
thorn  in  his  own  heart  to  rankle  there  for  life,  by  ^assisting  in  an 
unjust  prosecution,  I  wish  gendemen  would  not  make  such  pro- 
fessions. I  believe,  them  to  be  sincere,  but  the  world  will  con- 
sider them  as  mere  declarations  made  by  them  as  counsel  and 
not  as  naen;  it  will  contrast  them  with  their  extreme  ardor 
and  zeal  in  the  prosecution.  Though  they  would  do  nothing  but 
what  they  thought  perfecdy  justifiable,  yet  thefanaiidsm  that  pre- 
vails in  the  prosecution  beguiles  them  perpetually  into  acts  which 
are  at  war  with  their  professions,  and  which  they  would  abhor 
if  Aey  could  take  an  impartial  view  and  were  sensible  of  them: 
such  professions  therefore  will  serve  no  substantial  purpose. 

Mr.  Wirt  attempts  to  produce,  in  conflict  with  Mr.  Wickham's 
argument,  Mr.  Randolph's  prayer  to  "save  us  from  the  deductions 
of  common  sense."  This  was  but  a  feeble  attenipt  to  pervert  Mr. 
Randolph's  obvious  meaning.  It  was  Mn  Hay^s  kind  of  common 
sense^  as  explained  in  his  argument  which  Mr.  Randolph  depre- 
cated, and  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  to  be  repugnant  to 
real  common  sense. 

The  proof  of  the  overt  act  intended  by  Mr.  Wirt  is  the  tnlist- 
ing  of  mbn  by  Aaron  Burr's  officers  in.  Pennsylvania.  But  Mr. 
Hay  says  they  were  inlisted  for  ti  purpose  of  which,  the  plan  was 
to  be  imparted  to  them  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland.  He  said 
enough  to  tdl  us  that  not  one  of  these  persons  who  went  down 
from  Blannerbassett's  island  knew  for  what  purpose  they  were 
going,  but  it.  was  to  have  been  disclosed  to  them  at  the  mouth  of 
Cumberland.  Mr.  Mac  Rae  omits  to  make  any  comment  on  this 
part  and  therefore  admits  it.  I  wish  him  to  make  out  a  case  and 
shew  us,  -where  any  men  were  inlisted  before  they  came  to  Blah- 
b^rhassett's  island*  No  assemblage  was  necessary  according.to  his 
argument. 

What  does  Mr.  Wirt  say  in  opposition  to  the  confession  of  Mr. 
Hay  and  the  tacit  admission  of  Mr.  Mac  Rae?  He  tells  you,  this 
court,  this  jury  and  this  people,  that  colonel  Burr's  officers  had 
inlisted  those  men  in  Pennsylvania  and  on  the  island.  If  they 
were  inlisted  ihey  must  have  known  for  what  purpose  they  were 
engaged  and  who  engaged  them,  or  under  what  leader  they  were 
to  serve.  We  were  at  the  mercy  of  gentlemen,  but  I  did  not  ex- 
pect that  the  gentleman  would  have  used  the  power,  to  say,  that 
they , were  ready  to  prove  a  fact  which  he  knew  had  no  existence, 
and  inlisted  himself  among  counsel  who  have  the  character  of 
not  speaking  with  sincerity. 
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Mn  Wirt  explamedy  that  he  #Ottght  hirnseU  authorized  tp 
draw  the  coDcluaion  whic^h  he  had  expressed,  because  the  men  ia 
the  boats  who  went  to  the  island  were  then  called^  atid  consitkreft 
ilfemsehee  Burr's  men;  and  at  the  mouih  of  the  Cumberland  he 
called  them,  Af^m^n.  . 

Here  a  desultory  conversation  ensued  between  Mn  Botts  and 
Mr.  Wirt,  in  which  some  warn^  and  anitpated  observations  were 
mader^speetiiig  the  evidence  and  Mr.  Wirt's  comments  thereon. 

The  Chief  Justice  observed,  that  the  evidence  was  Buchthat 
difierent  jgendemen  might  draw  different  inferences  from  it*       / 

Their  warmth,  then  subsided;  and  their  former  amity  and  good 
humour  returned;  and  Mr.  Botts  proceeded  wit;h  his  argument. 

Mr.  Wirt  contends,  that  even  inlii^ting  soldiers  amounts  to  levy- 
ing war;  but  that  certainly  bringing  them  together  constitutes  that 
crime.  This  however  is  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Hay's  definition, 
^hich  requires  an. assemblage  convened  to  eflect  a  treasonable 
purpose  before  their  dispersion.  In  England  inlisting  men  is  suffi* 
cient  to  constitute  atr  overt  act  o(  treason^  in  compassing  the 
king's  death,  becausethe  intention  is  the  offence;  the  crime  con* 
^ists  in  the  imagination..  But  whe.r^  the  crime  does  not  consist  in 
the  intension  but  in  war,  there^  nothing  merely  preparatory  to,  or 
short  of  an  act  of  war  will  suffice.  ^  But/the  potential  force  was 
intended  to  operate  and  did  operate  on  New-Orleans  or  on  the 
people  of  Wood."  I  have  already  shewn, that  there  is  not  a  shadovir 
of  a  pretext  fot  alleging,  tha(  there  was  any  potential  force  to 
alarm  the  inhabitants  of  Wood  cbunty.  As  to  New-Orleans,  the 
party  was  never  in  a  state  ready  to  act.  Their  circumstances^  si- 
tuation and  want  of  preparation'  and  of  force  all  shew  that  diey 
were  far  from  beiog  ready  to  act^  whatever  intentions  they  might 
have  entertainedi  and  therefore  potehtial  force,  did  not  operate 
on  New-Orleans.      .        , 

I  hope  sir  I  have  pipved  my  first  proposition  (and  which  of 
itself  ought  to  be  deemed  decisive  if  established)  that  the  acts 
proved  to  have  taken  place  oh  the  island  were  Qot  in  themselves 
acts  of  war,  and  that  no  intentioh  could  make  them  so.       s 

.  I  proceed  now  to  my  second  proposition,  that  the  accessorial 
agent  cannot  be  convicted  until  the  record  of  the  canvictioo  or 
outlawry  of  the  actor  be  produced* 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  already  referred  trf  by  us,  I  will 
refer  yo^to  Gilberts  Law  of  Evidence^  Lqft's  edition,  863,  864. 
The  absurdity  of  convicting,  the  accessory  when  the  principal  may 
l^  acquiued  is  most  glaring.  One  great  reason  which  produced  this 
xule  in  England,  that  the  principal;  should  be  convicted  before,  the 
accessory,  was,  that  the  accessory  has  no  right  to  involve  himself  in 
a  defence  which  the  principal  alone-can  make.  No  man  is  as  weU 
acquaiiited  with  the  circumstances  of  an  act  or  the  point  on  whicfh 
it  depends  as  the  principal  engaged  in  the  act  itself. 
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Mr.  Wirt  haaadmitted,  tlu||  if  colonel  Quit  be  noit  a  principal 

actor  in  the  wair  itself,  he  cannot  be  convicted  till  the  record  of 
the  conviction  of  the  principal  shall  be  produced.  Whether  he  be 
principal  or  accessory^  wherever  he  acted  there  he  must  neces- 
sarily.  be  tried.  If  he  be  an  actor,  where  diji  he  -aqt?  and  lybere  is 
he  to  be  tried?  If  we  were  to  concede  their  owi\  arguments  to  the 
fullest  dtent,  it  is  impossible  that  colonel  Burr  can  be  rightly 
tried  in  Virginia.  If  he  is  to  be  tried- in  Virginia,  i&  our  country 
in  war? 

Mr.  Wlrt  says,  that  colonel  Burr  was  to  these  people  what  the 
sun  is  to  the  planetary  system ;  that  he  gave  them  their  life  and 
heat  and  motion.  But  the  gentleman  has  adduced  no  proof  what- 
ever in  support  of  this  comprehensive  assertion.  He  has  shewn 
no  guilt  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  persons  acqused;  and  if  |hey 
moved  in  their  respective  orbits,  he  is  not  shewn  to  have  directed 
their  motions.  If  they  had  life  an,d '  heat,  it  is  not  proved  that 
they  derived  any  portion  of  either  from  this  lunainary. . 

He  has  drawn  a  frightful  picture,  and  endeavoureid  to  apply  it 
to  colonel  Burr ;  but  there  is  ho  resemblance.  But  by  these  arts 
he  endeavours  to  avoid  and  get  round  the  real  question.)  Whe» 
ther  a  man  be  principal  or  accessor}'^  does  not  depend  on  the  de- 
gree of  moral  turpitude,  but  on  the  question  in  what  great  class  he 
must  be  put.  No  doubt  the  accessory  is  in  point  of  moral  turpi- 
tude as  guilty  as  the  principal  when  the  act  is  really  committedi 
and  much  more  sa where  it  is  not,  as  far  a^  inteiition  can  consti-  ^ 
tute  guilt. 

If  a  man  advise  an  act  of  desperation^ to  be.  committed,  as  a 
cruel  murder,  and  it  be  committed,  theire  is  no  dQubt  he  who  ad- 
vised would  be  as  guilty  as  he  who  perpetrated  the  act.  But  sup- 
pose the  agent  or  party  advised  had  been  himself  killed,  there 
would  be  no  comparison  between  the  guilt  of  the  adviser 
and  the  person  who  did  the  act.  The  latter  would  be.  innocent  as 
acting  in  self  defence;  but  the  former  guilty  of  having  prompted 
the  agent  to  an  act  which  led  to  his  destruction.  Suppose  the  agent 
exceeds  the  orders  he  receives,  the  person  who  commanded  him 
is  not  more  responsible  than  if  he  had  not  acted  at  all..  In  every 
case  of  an  aux)cious  crime  proved  by  one  person  to  be  committed 
by  another,  the  record  of  the  conviction  of  the  actual  actor  must 
be  f)roduced  before  the  accessorial  agent  or  procurer  can  be  tried; 
because  in  the  nature  of  things  the  guilt  of  the  one  depends  oa 
that  of  the  other.  If  the  one  .be  innocent  the  other  cannot  be 
guilty;  derivative  guilt  is  always  dependent  on  principal  gnilt. 
But  where  the  offence  is  of  much  less  moral  turpitude,  the  law 
may  be  otherwise. 

I  think  the  second  point  is  most  clearly  cstoblishcd.  I  have  only 
made  these  few  reqiaVks  in  addition  to  what  was  said  before  on 
oiir  side.  J  deemed  it  indeed  too  clear  to  require  further  eluci- 
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tlation;  though  my  duty,  more  than  any  difficulty  created  by  the 
arguments  oi  the  gentlemen  who  prosecute,  rendered  it  proper 
that  tiishould  bestow  some  attention  on  it* 
-  The  third  point  which  J  have  proposed  to  maintain  is  that  no 
evidence  of  an  accessorial  agency  can  be  given  on  this  indict- 
ment,  charging  the  accused  as  an  acton 

The  object  of  pleading  in  civil  cases  and  of  indictments  in  cri- 
minal cases  is.  to  apprise  the  defendant  or  the  accused  of  the 
points  on  which  he  is  to  make  his  defence.  It  is  a  principle  uni- 
versally known  and  admitted.  The  purpose  of  a  declaration  is  to 
inform  the  defendant  oi'the  point  which  he  must  be  prepared  to 
contnyvert.  This  principle  is  well  explained  and  decided  in  the 
2^  volume  of  judge  Washington^  a  Reports  p,  179.  in  the  case  of 
Overton  and  wife,  administrator  and  administratrix  of  Hanley  tr. 
Hudson^  executor  of  Hudson.  It  was  an  action  for  money  had 
and  received.  The  money  was  received  by  an  agent,  a  deputy 
sheriff;  but  the  person  who  was  bound  by  the  act  of  the  agent 
was  improperly  sued:  that  is,  the  high  sheriff  was  bound,  and  his 
executor  was  sued.  But  the  declaration  declared  generally,  that 
the  money  which  the  deputy  had  in  fact  received,  had  been  had 
and  received  by  the  high  sheriff.  It  was  contended  for  the  claim- 
ant, that  as  the  high  sheriff  was  bound  by  the  acts  of  his  deputy 
it  was  inlaw  his  receipt;  and  as  this  was  a  kind  of  an  equitable  ac** 
tioo,  it  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  charge  himgenerally.  But  itwas 
held  by  the  court  of  appeals  (affirming  the  judgment  of  the  dis- 
trict court)  that  there  should  have  been  a  specification  in  the  de- 
claration of  the  particular  act  of  the  agent,  by  which  the  principal 
became  bound;  and  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  charge  the  act 
done  in  reality  by  the  agent,  as  committed  by  the  principal,  be- 
cause the  principal  was  in  law  bound  by  it.  And  it  was  observed 
by  the  court,  ,that  '*  the  great  object  of  pleading  is  to  apprise  the 
contending  parties  of  the  real  subject  of  dispute.  Without  it  they 
may  i)e  entrapped  at  the  trial,  and  real  injustice  may  be 
produced." 

The  principle  of  that  case  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  princi- 
ple of  this.  In  that  civil  case  the  court  was  unanimous  in  affirm- 
ing the  opinion  of  another  respectable  court,  and  determining, 
that  a  principal  could.not  be  made  liable  for  the  act  of  his  agent, 
charged  generally  as  his  act  and  not  as  the  act  of  the  agent.  So  a 
general  indictment,  charging  the  prisoner  with  assembling  with 
persons  unknown  on  .Blannet basse tt's  island  and  making  war, 
cannot  answer  the  only  end  of  one,  to  apprise  the  prisoner  that 
a  question,  whether  he  wrote  a  letter,  for  example,  twenty  years 
ago  in  Massachusetts,  is  to  be  litigated;  though  such  indictment 
may  well  put  him  off  his  guard^by  removing  all  suspicion  of  such 
question,  and  by  luring  him  to  an  extensive  preparation  for 
another. 
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The  aame  principle  is  detennined  in  IH  CuUU  Reports  of  the 
decision  of  the  same  court,  page  104w  in  the  Case  ot  Chicheater 
V.  Vass,  where  it  was  said  b^  Pendleton  the:  pre^ide^  that 
^  every  declaration  ought  to  be  drawn  so  astoSmswer  two  essen- 
tial,  purposes :  first  to  convey  sufficient  notice  to  the  defendant 
upon  what  points  he  is  to  defend  himself;  second  to  enahle  Ae 
defendant,  if  cast,  to  plead  that  recovery  in  bar  toanother  action 
fqr  the  same  thing*" 

It  is  laid  down  fai  2rf  Hawkins^  p.  3S0.  that  **  it  is  generally  it 
geod  rule  in  indictkients,  that  '*  the  ftpecial  manner  oftfte  whok 
fact  ought  to  be  set  forth  with  such  certainty^  that  it  may^judiciaUy 
appear  to  the  couHy  that  the  inckcters  have  not  gone  upon  insuffi^ 
dent  premises*^  ' 

The  precedents  in  criminal  prosejcutions  are  all  speciaL  In 
lord  Audley's  case,  which  was  Temarkable,  [there  was  in  fact 
three  indictments  against  him:  one  for  aiding  to  commit  a  rape 
on  his^own  wife,  and  the  other  two  for  sodomy,]  the  charge  was 
very  sjpecial.  I  State  Tritils.328.  The  indictment  against  Alger- 
non Sidney,  3  State  Trials^  p.  ^94f.  is  very  special  also.  It  charges 
him  not  only  generally  with  having  conipassed  the  king's  deattr, 
but  also  with  having  assembled  and  consulted  with  pdier  traitors 
to  treat  of  the  execution  of  other  treasonable  acts;^  with  having 
promised  to  aid  and  assist  theni  in  the  execution  of  their  trea- 
sons; and  with  having  sent  one  Aaron  J^mith  to  Scotland  to  in- 
vite and  procure  divers  persons  to  come^from  thence  iiito  Eng- 
land to  consult  with  him  and  other  traitors  of  aid  and  assistance 
to  be  supplied  from  Scotland,  to  reduce  to  efiSsct  those  treasons  in 
England. 

In  ihf  Crovm  Circuit  Companion^  poges  448,  449.  ttie  form  of 
an  indictment  against  the  principal  murderers  by  shooting  with 
a  pistol,  and  against  the  aiders  and  assisters  is  set  forth*  It  first 
specially  states  the  manner  in  which  and  the  inshnment  where- 
with the  principal  perpetrated  the  fact^  and  then  avers  that  the 
aiders  and  assisters  were  present,  aiding,  abetting,  assisting,  &c«^ 
the  principal  to  commit  the  murder,  particularly -charging,  ac- 
cording to  the  truth  of  the  ca^e,  the  part  which  each  of  the  prison- 
ers took  in  the  commission  of  the  crime.  But  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  all  the  accused  per- 
sons might  have  been  charged  generally  with  having  committed 
the  nuirder,  because  all  of  them  were  present  acting  and  aiding, 
and  of  course  principals. 

Now  sir,  is  it  possible  that  a  man  could  be  ^apprised  of  the 
point  to  be  urged  against  him  on  his  trial,  from  an  indictment 
charging  that  he  made  war  in  Blannerhassett^s  island,  when  the 
witnesses  say  he  was  three  hundred  miles  distant  from  that 
placed  Now  sir,  suppose  the  ground  of  accusation  against  colo- 
nel Burr  to  be,  that  he  procured  and  counselled  the  treason  to  be 
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lOEimmitted  by  a  letter  vntten  by  him  for  that  purpose;. and  sup- 
pose that  he  was  in  Great  Britain  when  he  wrote  that  letter;  and 
that  his  only  act  had  been  the  writing  that  letter;  would  the 
present  indictment,  charging  him  as  an  actor  in  the  treason  on 
the  island,  apprises  colonel  Burr  that  he  was  an  accessorial  agent 
when  he  wrote  that  letter,  and  must  be  prepared  to  defend  him- 
self against  acts  committed  by  others  in  pursuance  of  that  letter} 
Unquestionably  it  would  not.  How  then  can  a  man  come  to  tri- 
al, informed  of  an  accessorial  act  and  prepared  to  disprove  it,  on 
this  indictment?  That  case  and  this  are  the  same  in  principle* 
The  form  just  referred  to  from  the  Circuit  Companion  shews^ 
that  where  the  aiders  and  abeuors  arc  present  at  the  act^  their 
act  of  aiding  must  be  specially  set  forth ;  and  the  cast!  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Wickham  froin  Tremaine^  p.  4.  sheWs  that  the  particular 
act  in  the  aiding  must  be  set  out,  where  the  abettor  ruas  not, 
present  at  the  act^   Sa  that  whether  absent  or  present  the  act  of 
aiding  and  abetting  must  be  specially  set  forth.    In  addition  to 
the  cases  to  which  we  have  jilready  referred,  I  beg  leave  to  men- 
tion the  doctrines  m  Leach ^  fro'm  page. 422.  to.  43Q.  to  shew  the 
necessity  of  a  specificatiOta.  The  fourth  proposition  which  I  mean 
to  support  is,  that  none  but  actors' in  a  war  can  be  traitors^  in  the 
Onited  States;  and  conseiquently  that  Accessorial  agents  in  a  war 
are  not  punishable  as  ti:aitors.   The  plain  words  of  the  constitu- 
tion are  against  the  letters  of  war  only:  **  Trejison  against  the 
United  States  shall  consist, only  in  fevVlng  war  against  them  or 
in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  atid  comfort." 
Procuring  a  war  to  be  levied  is  a  different  offence  from  levying 
the  war.  it  may  be  objected  that  the  English  stiktutes  of  treason, 
in  treating  of  the  treason  of  levying  war,  were  by  coristruction 
applied  to  abettors.  To  this  I  answer,  that  the  acts  or  statutes  of  . 
treason  in  England  were  ingrafted  upon  the  principles  of  the 
common  law.  The  statutes  in  England  did  not  originate  trea> 
SODS,  but  restrained  them.  Originally  treason  consisted  of  prtn* 
ctpal  acting  and  accessorial  acting,  in  the  perpetration  of  that 
crime.    The  statute  took  away  a  branch  of  the  crime  which  ex- 
isted at  common  law,   Tucker^s  Blackstone  ^th.  vol,  appendix!  B- 
p.  16, 17, 18«  and  section  23,24,25  and  2iS,  and  notes  to  page  17. 
explains  this  subject  with  great  perspicuity.  Judge  Tucker  having 
in  page  16.  observed  that  it  seemed  to  have  been  taken  for  grant- 
ed that  the  clause  in  our  constitution  which  relates  to  the  crime 
of  treason  is  an  exact  transcript  from  the  statute  25  E.  IIL 
quotes  that  statute  verbatifn^  in  order  to  compiare  them  and  to 
shew  this  to  be  a  mistake,  and  then  procecids  thus:  ^*  Upon  this 
statute  we  may  remark,  that  there  are  no  negative  words  in  it  as 
in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States;  aftd  that  so  far  from 
declaring  as  that  does,  that  treason  shall  consist  only  in  tlie  cases 
enamerated,  it  expressly  supposes  that  many  other  cases  of  trea-. 
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aim  may  happen;  although  the  framers  of  that  statute  could  not 
•then  think  of  them.*  True  it  is,  such  cases  were  to  be  reserved 
for  the  king  and  parliament  to  pass  upon;  but  the  violence  of 
'  succeeding  times  and  the  corruption  and  complying  temper  of 
succeeding  parliaments  during  a  succession  of  more  than,  two 
centuries  left  but  little  room  for  scrupulous  judges,  had  thete 
been  any  such  in  thoie.  days,  to  apply  fbr  a  parliamentary  inter* 
pretation  of  any  undefined  offence  supposed  to  be  treason."! 

Sir  Matthew  Hale  having  enumerated  several  instances  of  ar- 
bitrary and  unjust  decisions  respecting  treasons,  thus  proceeds: 
**  By  these  and  the  like  instances  that  might  be  given,  it  appears 
'  how  uncertain  and  arbitrary  the  crime  of  treason  was  before  the 
atatute25  Edw.  III.  whereby  it  came  to  pass  that  almost  every  of- 
fence, that  was  or  seemed  to  be  a  breach  of  the  faith  and  allegiance 
due  to  the  king,  was  by  construction  and  consequence  and  inter- 
pretation raised  into  the  offence  of  high  treason."  "  And  we  need 
(he  proceeds)  no  greater  instance  of  this  multiplication  of  con- 
structive treasons,  than  the  troublesome  reign  of  Richard  II. 
which  though  it  were  after  the  limitation  of  treasons  by  the  sta- 
tute 25  Edw.  III.  whom  he  immediately  succeeded,  yet  things 
were  so  carried  by  factions  and  parties  in, this  king^  i^igQi  that 
this  statute  was  little  observed;  but  as  this  or  the  other  party  pre- 
vailed, so  the  crimes  of  high  treason  were  in  a  manner  arbitra- ' 
rily  imposed  and  adjudged,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  party  that 
was  intended  to  be  suppressed;  so  th^tde  facto  that  king's  reign 
gives  us  as  various  instances  of  these  arl^itrary  determinations  of 
treasons  and  the  great  inconveniences  that  arose  thereby,  as  if 
indeed  the  statute  of  Edw;  III.  had  not  been  made  or  in  force. 
And  though  most  of  those  judgments  and  declarations  were  made 
ifi  parliament,  sometimes  by  the  king,  lords  and  commons,  some- 
times by  the  lords  and  afterwards  enacted  as  laws,  sometimes  by 
a  plenipotentiary  power  committed  by  acts  of  parliament  to  par- 
ticular lords  and  others,  yefthe  inconvenience  that  grew  thereby 
and  the  great  uncertainty,  that  happened  from  the  same,  were  ex- 
ceedingly pernicious  to  the  king  and  kingdom."  Whereas  the 

•  "Toil  are  deceived  to  concUide  all  treasons  to  bebytlie  statute  25  E.  III. 
fbr  that  statute  ia  but «  declaration  of  certain  treasons  wliich  were  treasons 
before  at  the  common  law.  Even  so  thci^  dutir  remain  divers  o'ther  treasons 
at  tliis  day  at  the  common  law,  wliich  be  not  expressed  by  that  statute  as  the 
judges  can  declare."  Vtv  Stanford.  State  TriaUfVol.  I.  p.  72. 

r  ' 

t  See  the  statutes  21  7?.  2.  c-  3.  3  //.  7-  c.  14.  26  If.  3.  <f.  la  28  ff.  8  e,  7.  1 
£d^s>.  6  c.  12.  3  ^5*  4  £eiv3.  6.  c  .5.  llsT  2  P.  iST  M  c.  H,  9,  10.  1  £liz.  c  5.  13 
Eliz.  c  14.  14  J^iz.  c.l.  23  JEliz.  c.  2.  with  many  otlicrs,  \vbereby  so  many 
pains  were  ordained  by  statute,  •*  That  no  tnan  knn^  what  he  aught  to  knoKj^  or 
to  (h,  or  to  say,  or  to  tpeak  through  doubt  of  wch  patnV  See  preamble  to  ttatute 
1  H.  4-  And  that  judfj^es  were  not  less  complviii)^  thaiv parliaments,  tb«  histo- 
ries of  those  times  fully  prove.  Sec  1  Hale**  Hut.  PC  84. 115. 119. 120, 121.  &q. 
ftnd  the  State  Trialt  pastim. 
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oonstituticm  and  the  act  of  confess  originate  the  crime  of  iht 

actors '\T\  xheiyr^Yn,  and  ncgatwt  ail  others*  '    . 

.  In  England  tiie  restraining  acts  relating  to  principals  necessa- 
rily extended  to  accessories;  for  accessories  cannot  be  more  guilty 
than  their  principals.  Here  I  beg  leave  to  refer  again  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  same  learned  judge  concerning  whom  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  declare  that  I  respect  his  public  character  and  talents 
no  less  than  I  esteem  and  admire  his  virtues  in  private  life.  In 
pages  19.  and  20.  of  the  s^Lva^  appendix  he  says,  "  Again  in 
England  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  all  such  as  counsel,  con- 
spire, aid  pr  abt  t  the  committing  of  anv  treason  ex  parte  ante^ 
whether  pre^nt  or  absent  are  principals ;  and  that  in  all  treasons 
except  that  which  concerns  the  great  or  privy  seal  or  money, 
whosoever  knowingly  receives,  maintains  or  comforts  a  traitor, 
is  a  principal  in  high  treason.  And  this  upon  tlie  construction  of 
the  statute  25  Edw,.  111.'^  1  refer  your  Honours  also  to  pages  40, 
41,  42,  4.3  4  44.  and  47.  of  the  «ame  appendix  [which  see  before 
in  1st.  vol.  quoted  by  Mr.  Wickham.] 

At  a  very  early  period  of  English  jurisprudence  it  was  made 
a  question  whether  when  a  statute  lireated  a  new  felony,  the  in- 
cidents of  a  felony  at  common  law  inhered  in  it.  It  Was  deemed 
a  question  of  some  difficulty,  but  the  courts  decided  that  when  the 
offence  which  is  created  a  felony  by  the  statute  is  proved,  to  the 
court,  the  statute  shall  be  taken  in  reference  to  the  common  law-: 
that  if  the  statute  speak  generally  of  offenders,  the  accessorial  of- 
fenders shall  be  comprehended.  Thus  if  any  act  were  made  felo- 
ny by  a  statute  ;which  was  not  so  at  common  law,  the  accesso- 
rial %vbuld  follow  the  principal  acts  though  accessories  were  not 
named ;  and  the  aider,  abettor,  adviser,  receiver  and  comforter  of* 
any  person  who  should  commit  such  an  act  would  be  punishable 
like  the  actors. 

A  question  afterwards  occurred,,  whether  when  a  statute  has 
taken  away  the  benefit  of  clergy  from  any  offetice  it  have  taken  it 
away  from  the  aiders,  abettors,  procurers  &c.  before,  and  receivers 
and  comforters  after  the  fact.  It  was  determined  that  where  a 
statute  took  away  the  benefit  of  clergy  from  an  offence  which  was 
Bot  felony  at  common  law,  it  did  not  take  it  away  from  the  aiders 
and  pther  accessories  unless  it  was  taken  away  in  express  tvords; 
that  the  deprivation  from  them  could  not  be  effected  by  iniplica- 
tion.  To  shew  this  to  have  been  the  case,  and  %6  prove  the  hu-^ 
mane  principle,  which  judges  adhered  to  in  the  construction  of 
highly  penal  statutes,  that  they  always  construed  them  liberaUy 
and  strictly,  I  will  refer  to  several  passages  from  Foster  \n  pages 
355,  356,  357.  The  subject  will  be  better  understood  by  reading 
the  whole  together,  although  part  of  it  has  been  read  sdready  in 
the  course  ot  the  trial*  Treating  of  new  felonies  created  by  sta- 
tutea,  "which  take  away  clergy  from  those  who  shall  be  guilty  in 
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the  maaner  therein  set  forth,  without  express  mentioii  of  udert 

and  abettors,  or  any  rvord*  which  manifestly  extend  to  themy^vad. 
of  the  question  whether,  mere  aiders  and  abettors  should  be  oust- 
ed of  clergy  by  such  statutes  (^hich  question  he  considers  as  de- 
serving of  great  consideration)  he  says^  thus  the  judges  have 
been  extremely  tender  in  the  construction  of  such  statutes,  and 
that  with  respect  to t);ie allowance ornon^aUowanceoicXeT^^tYitY 
have  carefully  distinguished .  between  principals  in  the  first  ind 
second  degree^  the  actual  perpetrators  and  the  mere  aiders  and 
abettors,  and  .then  proceeds:  ^  In  the  case  pf  the  king  against 
Page  and  Harwood  (Allen  43.  Stiles  86* J  upon  the  statute  of 
stabbing  which  enacted  that,  ^^  if  any  man-shall  stab  or  thrust  Scc.*^ 
the  defendants  were  present  aiding  and  abetting^  a  third  person 
not  named  (by  the  reporters)  who  in  fact  did  make  the  thrust, 
was  denied  hisckrgy;  but  the  defendants,  though  agreed  to  have 
been  principals  in  manslaughter  at  common  law,  were  admitted 
to  their  clergy*  For  though  in  judgment  of  law;,  tv^  one  pros* 
ent  and  aiding  is  a  principaK  yet  in  the  construction  of  this  stat- 
ute which  is  so  penal,  it  shall  be  extended  only  to  such  as  really 
mnd  actually  made  the  thrust;  not  to  thofte  who  in  construction  of 
law  only  may  be  said  to  make  itJ*^  This  case  is  cited  witKapproba- 
tion  by  Hale  and  Holt,  and  was  never  yet  denied  to  be  law.  The 
tame  rule  prevailed  in  the  case  of  Evans  and  Finch  upon  the 
statute  of  39  £lia«  against  robbery  in  dwelling  houses.  They 
both  put  up  a  ladder  against  the  chamber  window;  Evans  opened 
the  window,  got  into  the  chamber  and  stole  j^40..  Finch  stood 
on  the  ladder  in  the  view  of  Evans,  saw  him  in  the  chamber, 
assisted  in  the  robbery,  and  had  a  share  of  the  booty,  ha  did 
not  enter  the  chamber;  and  ^pon  that  account  alone  he,  though 
plainly  a  principal  present  and  abetting,  had  his  clergy;  and  Evans 
,  had  judgment  of  death*  For  saith  Hale,  after  citing  this  case» 
*^  it  must  be  a  stealing  in  the  house ;  and  therefore  he  that  steal* 
eth  or  is  party  to  the  stealing'  being  out  ofthe^house  is  not  ousted 
of  his  clergy. 

^^  Thus  stood  the  law  with  regard  to  thb  statute  and  to  56  £• 
VI.  against  an  oiTence  of  the  like  kind,  tilt  by  3  and  4  W.  and  M* 
aiders  and  abettors  were  expressly  ousted*"  The  same  rule  of 
construction  did  always  govern  and  doth  to  this  day  govern  in 
the  case  of  larceny  clam  et  secrete  a  persona  upoti  the  statute 
8i!h  Eliz.:  The  person  who  actually  picketh  the  pocket  is  ousted, 
not  he  who  is  present  aiding  and  abetting.  Though  without  some 
accomplice  ready  at  hand  to  take  off  the  booty,  this  sort  of  theft 
seldom  succeedeth,  for  saith  Hale  this  statute  shall  be  taken 
literally. 

^^  I  will  now  apply  these  cases  which  I  think  have  hitherto 
stood  the  test  and  cridcism  of  all  succeeding  times  to  the  present 
question.  Page  and  Harwood  were  undoubtedly  principals  in  the 
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yighcer^  ibt  thrust  made  by  him  who  was  denied  his  der* 
M  W98  ID  €«»nstruction  of  law  made  by  every  man  present  and 
abctiing*  Finch  was  likewise-a  principal  in  the  robbery;  the  entry 
of  Evans  was  in  construction  of  law  the  entry  of  Fincb«  It  is  so 
held  every  day  in  the  case  of  burglary  at  common  law,  where  an 
actual  entry  of  some  kind  or  other  is  equally  necessary.  Why 
therefore  did  Hot  a  constructive  thrust  in,  one  case  and  -a  con^ 
structive  entry  in  the  other  operate  so  as  to  oust  the  acccmiplices^ 

£  resent  aad  abetting,  of  clergy  ?  The  reason  is  plain  and  hath 
een  already  hinted  at:  the  judges  were  iq)on  the  coostructioQ  of 

.  statutea  very  penal,  which  were  to  be  taken  literally  and  strictly; ' 
aiders  and  abettors  are  notnaraied  or  described  and  therefore 

-could  not'as  they  conceived  be  brought  within  the  statutes.  Fos* 
ter  then  adds  that  the  construction  constantly  upon  the  statutes, 
dusting  clergy  in  murder,  robbery,  rape  and  burglary,  hath  been 
fiiFerent;  and  that  aiders  and  abettors  present  have  been  always 
ousted  and  ought  to  be,  but  that  the.  cases  differ  widely..  In  those, 
aiders  and  abettors  are  not  once  named  .nor  described  by  any 
terms,  importing  that  the  legislature  intended  to  oust  them;  but 
in  tfie  other  cases  terms  are  used  which  are  well  known  to  include 
them;  and  clergy  is  takeA  away  from  offences  severally  described 
by  legal  technical  terms  of  weit  known  signification^  as  murder ^ 
robbery^rape  and  burglary;  and  that  aiders  and  abettors  were  liable 
to  be  qonvicted  as  principals  in  those  offences. 

I  consider  it  as  undeniably  established,  that  when  a  statute 
takes  mfzy  the  btoefit  of  ckrgy  from  an  pffence  which  was  felo- 
py  at  common  Ti^w,  sinless  tl^  dettriyation  is  expressh/  effected 
by  the  words  of  t\ie  statute,,  it  caimot  be  extended  to  aiders  and 
mttors  or  receivers  by  inference  or  implication.  The  principle  is 
iht  sstme  in  the  case  tf  piracy  mentioned  by  Mr«  Wickham, ' 
where  the  act  of  congress  ordains  the  punishment  of  accessories 
befoti&e  act  t<|^bedeath,  and  of  accessories  after  the  act  to  be  fine 
and  ilKirprisomnent.  If  congress  had  thought  that  the  acces- 
sories would  have  been  punishable,  they  would  not  have  taken 
the  trouble  of  mating  these  provisions.  Where  the  common  law 
was  i^ot  in  force,  a  now  statutory  felony  will  not  include  accessor 
ries.  But  the  common  la^w  was  not  in  fprce  in  the  .United  States  qt 
on  the  seas;  therefore  a  new  statutory'  offence  in  the  United  States 
would  not  include  accessories  without^  expressly  naming  them. 
Accessories  pursue  the  conmion  law;  and  anew  statute  that  would 
declare  that  a  particular  act  should  be  from  thenceforward  ..felo- 
ny, would  only  embrace  the  actors,  but  no  accessorial  agt^nt..  Why 
should  not  the  same  cona^truction  be  put  on  the  constitution  and 
the  act  of  congress?  When  the  constitution  was  formed,  the  Uni- 
ted States  had  no  common  law ;  did  they  begin  by  giving  common 
law  incidents  to  the  offences  which  they  created?  Congress  certainly 
did  not  intend  to  provide  against  any  incidentSil  offences  in  provid- 
VoL.  II.  2  A 
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ing  against  the  principal  off<6nce;  because  they  hav»1n  the  san^ 
statute  defined  all  the  incidental  offences  expressly,  and  prescribed 
separate  punishments  for  .them.  For  example,  misprision  is  inci- 
dental at  the  common  Taw  to  treason  and  to  ^lony;  yet  we 
find  the  act  of  congress  provi(}ing  separate  punishments  for  both 
these  offences.  The  2d  section  of  the  act  of  congress  1st  voL 
Laws  of  United  States  p.  lOCX  punishes  misprision  of  treason  with 
a  fine  not  exceeding  a  thousand  dollars  and  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding seven  years;  and  in  6ih  section  of  the  same  act  f.  102 
misprision  of  felony  is  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hun- 
dred dollars  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  years;  and 
accessories  before  and  after  the  fact  in  felony  are  punishable  by 
sections  10,  11,  13,  14,  15,  16, 17  and  18. 

I\inderst(K>d  Mr.  Mac  Rae  to  Jiave  said,  that  recovers  of  trai- 
tors could  not  be  considered  as  accessories  t6  treasoir  puqishaUe 
as  traitors ;  and  I  understood  Mr.  Wirt  as  saying  that  die  commofi 
law  as  to  accessories  after  the  fact  was  in  ibrce  when  congress 
legislated*  What  would  be  the  effect  of  Mr.  Mac  Rae's  admis- 
sion? if  the  common  law  to  which  they  are  incident,  be  not  in  force 
in  the  United  States,  neither  are  accessories  before  or  after  the 
fact.  But  if  the  common  law  were  in  force,  how  could  it  n&ake 
accessories  before  the  fact  criminal,  and  those  after  the  fact 
innocent?  Why  should  this  partition  be  made  on  the  subject 
leaving  one  halfof  the  accessorial  offences  in  force  and  the  other 
not  in  force  ? 

Let  us  examine  Mr.  Wirt's  viem  of  the  subje^  and  see  Whether 
Ube  more  correct.  U  the  common  law  were  in  force  when  congress 
legislated,  there  was  such  an  offence  as  an  accessory  after  the  fact, 
as  an  incident  to  treason  at  common  law;  but  if  the  common  law 
were  not  in  force,  it  is  impossible  thai  such  an  offence  could  have 
existed. 

By  33d  section  of  that  act  tlie  rescuer  of  a  convicted  traitor 
is  punishable  with  death;  and  the  rescuer  of  a  person  committed 
but  not  convicted  of  treason  is  to  be  fined  not  exceeding  500  dol- 
lars and  to  be  imprieoned  not  exceeding  one  year.  Now  if  the 
accessorial  agents  were  traitors  by  the  constitution,  as  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  strenuously  contend,  the  congress  could  not 
have  differed  the  offence  and  panishment  of  the  rescuing  acces- 
sory frpm  those  of  the  principal ;  yet  the  rescuer  instead  of  being 
punished  with  death  is  punished  only  with  fine  and  imprisonment. 

The  act  of  congress  having  provided  no  punishment  for  acces- 
sories in  treasons,  except  rescuers  in  the  two  cases  before  stated. 
It  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  if  Mr.  Wirt's  argument  be 
torrect  or  the  common  law  be  in  force  except  so  far  as  repealed 
by  that  provision,  tl)at  while  the  rescuer  who  has  used  force  to 
break  open  a  prison,  has  resisted  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
but  for  that  repeal  would  b^^  the  common  law  be  hanged,  is  only 
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fihed  and  nhfymoned  in  a  mod,erate  degree,  while  d  mere  receiver 
who  like  lady  Lisle  only  docs  an  act  of  hospitality^  as  giving  a 
breakfast  or  a  night's  lodging  is  to  suffer  an  ignominious  death- 
It  is  really  sir,«a  most  important  and  necessary  inquir}-,  whether 
it  could  have  been  possible  that  congress  could  have  intended  so 
unnatural,  unjust  and  preposterous  a  disthaction,  as.  to  punish 
lightly  an  enormous  offender  and  to  punish  capitally  a  most  trttial 
and  harmless  offender.  But  sir,  I  cannot  think  it  possible  that 
they  could  have  intended  h  so.  To  admit  the  possibility  is  to  dp 
them  great  injustice. 

It  is  a  rule  at  the  common  law,  that  if  a  statute  go  onto  create  a 
new  felony  and  declare  that  the  principal  actors  and  their  aiders 
or  ^me  odier  accessories  shall  be  felons,  but  omit  one  particular 
class,  all  the  accessories  named  shall  be  included  in  the  statute, 
and  punishtid  accordingly;  but  the  particular  class  of  accessorial 
agents  whidi  are  omitted  shall  be  excluded.  1  Haie  235,  236. 
^^  If  an  act  of  parliament  enact  a  new  treason,  and  that  the  offen* 
der,  his  counsellors^  abettors  and  aiders  thereunto  shall  suffer  as 
traitors,  this  doth  not  make  receivers  or  comforters  after  the  fact 
guilty  of  treason:  for  expre^umfacit  ceasare  tacitunu^^  **  If  an  of- 
fence be  made  treason  in  the  offender,  his  procurers,  counsellor^, 
abettors,  coosenters,  (without  the  word  thereunto)  yet  it  seems^ 
\ft  me  for  the  same-  reason,  it  doth  not  make  the  knowing  re* 
ceivers  traitors,  unless  the  word  receivers  or  comforters  be  also 
inserted."  This  is  the  case  at  law.  The  constitution  and  the  act 
of  congress  taken  together  have  only  made  two  offences:  the  ac* 
tors  in  the  treason  and  rescuers  of  the  traitors.  The  act  of  con- 
gress has  defined  what  treason  shall  be  in  the  words  of  the  con- 
stitution.  It  punishes  the  principal  acts  and  cer^tain  accessorial 
acts,  and  must  necessarily  exclude  all  other  accessorial  acts.  If 
accessorial  offences  by  virtue  of  a  uoioii  between  the  statute  and 
common  law  be  incidental  to  felonies  created  by  statute  in  the 
United  States^  then  deodands  are  incident  to  statutory  felonies 
here.  •  ^     ^ 

But  if  the  offence  of  the  accessory  were  included  in  the  con- 
stitutional provision,  there  are  no  mean3  of  punishing  it.  He  must 
by  the  express  terms  of  the  constitution  be  tried  in  the  district 
where  he  has  committed  the  crime.  He  cannot  be  tried  but  where 
he  has  committed  it.  Where  then  is  the  accused  here  to  be 
tried?  He  cannot  be  tried  in  this  distriqt,  because  he  did  not  do 
the  accessorial  act  within  it.  He  cannot  be  tried  in  another  dis- 
trict, because  the  accessorial  act  is  dependent  on  the  act  in  the 
other  state.  Vid.  1  Hale  623.  4  Tuckers  BL  303.,  do.  appendix 
note  B  50,  51.  Keiyng  15.  md  3d  article  of  the  Constitution.  In 
addition  to  which,  I  shall  read  part  of  the  argument  of  Mlu 
Bradford  late  attorney  general  of  the  United  States  tn  the  pose- 
cution  V.  Mitchell,  reported  in  2rf  Dallas  354.  which  is  a  candid 
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exposition  of  the  law  and  entitled  to  respect  as  coming  from  the 
prosecutor. 

"  T6  redder  any  man  criminal  (says  he)  he  mtist  not  only  havf 
Been  present^  but  he  must  have  taken  pan  with  the  iniurgents.^ 

The  constitution  may  protect  a  man  during  whose  life  there 
has  been  no  rebellion;  but  after  a  rebellion^  any  man  in  the  United 
States  may  be  convicted  by  proving  his  declarations.  What  ad- 
vantage could  I  derive  from  the  constitution  requiring  two  overt 
AOtSf  if  Mr.  Hay  were  to  charge  me  with  cooperating  in  the 
western  insurrection  of  1794f  could  I  deny  the  overt  act?  Of 
what  benefit  would  the  consltitution  be  to  any  citizen  if  he  can, 
though  absent^  be  connected  with  a  rebellion  by  mem  declara- 
tions? Are  its  provisions  to  be  got  round  and  evaded  in  this  way? 
A  ^imsical  case  is  mentirned  by  Mr.  Mac  Rae  in  order  to 
prQve,  that  colonel  Burr  ought  to  be  considered  as  present  at  the 
scene  of  the  overt  act.  He  states  the  case  of  a  house  with  four 
rooms,  and  a  man  killed  in  one  of  the  rooms  by  some  persons 
while  the  rest  of  the  same  party  are  in  the  other  rooms  of  the 
house.  He  says,  that  in  that  case  all  are  considered  as  present 
where  the  murder  was  committed  and  principals  in  .it;  as  well 
those  who  were  in  the  other  rooms  of  the  house  as  the  actual 
perpetrators  of  it ;  and  Mr.  Mac  Rae  supposes  the  United  States 
converted  into  a  sort  of  a  palaciai  house  with  seventeen  roomSi 
each  stiate  forming  a  room:  Massachusetts  being  one  room. 
New- York  another,  Virginia  a  third  room,  Kentucky  a  fourth, 
&C..;  and  he  contends  that  a  man  who  is  in  any  -one  of  these 
seventeen  rooms  may  be  as  much  present  in  any.of  the  other 
sixteen,  as  a  man  in  6ne  of  the  four  rooms  could  be  deemed  to 
he  present  in  any  of  the  other  three  rooms.  This  is  far  from  being 
an  extravagant  comparison.  This  seventeen-room  house  is  so 
convenient  tor  one  part  of  the  family  to  step  from  one  room  to 
another  at  a  moment's  warning,  to  assist  in  any  operations  carry- 
ing on  by  another! 

Suppose  fhe  accessorial  agent  and  the  whole  transaction  to 
b«e  in  Great  Britain;  that  whole  country  would  not  make  so  great 
A  palderal  house  as  this  seventeen-room  house.  There  have  been 
m^py  cases  of  accessorial  agents  in  treason  and  felony  there;  and 
the  books  containing  the  doctrine  make  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
library  of  dvery  lawyer;  yet  such  a  doctrine  as  this  was  never 
heard  of:  that  the  whole  country  might  be  considered  as  One  the- 
atre of  action!  If  this  had  been  the  law,  there  would  have  been  no 
accessories  at  all.  No  such  doctrine  as  that  of  accessorial  agency 
would  have  been  treated  of  in  the  books.  All  would  have  been  prin- 
cipals. This  new  argument  of  gentlemen  destroys  ali  distinctions 
Jlf  remoteness  and  proximity,  of  absence  2lhA  presence^  oi  principal 
and  accessory.  I  know  of  no*case  where  there  can  be  an  accessoriA 
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ftgent,  if  a  man  in  Georgia  shall  by  constitur^on  he  said  to  be 
present  in  New-Hampshire. 

Then  he  put  the  case  of  the  park  as  another  instance  to  jus-  . 
tify  this  argument:  that  because  vrhen  a  murder  is  committed 
in  one  part  of  a  park,  those  who  are  about  in  another  part  of  it 
but  of  the  same  party  are  considered  as  present  and  principals 
in  the  murder.  Colonel  Burr  in  Kentucky  may  be  presumed  to 
have  been  on  Blannerhassett's  island  in  this  state ;  and  he  asks 
with  exultation,  whether  the  accused  did  not  send  the  men  on 
the  island;  warning  to  take  care  of  the  Philistines.  He  supposes 
that  colonel  Burr  might  have  given  warning  to  the  people  with 
a  very  ioud  voice^  to  beware  of  the  Philistines.  And  as  it  was 
only  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  off,  he  might  have  been 
easily  heard!  This  equals  the  shooting  at  New-Orleans  from 
the  island!  a  giant  in  the  history  of  Tom  Thumb  or  yack  the 
giant  killer*  He  went  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  at  a  step 
as  far  as  Caliban  in  the  Arabian  tales  (which  I  suppose  the 
gendeman  had  read).  What  is  the  principle  which  constitutes 
kgai  presence  in  the  cases  cited  by  Mr.  Mac  Rae  and  Mr. 
Win.  Sufficient  proximity  to  give  immediate  assistance  to  the 
actor.  Wherever  the  person  who  was  not  the  immediate  actor 
was  ready  to  give  immediate  assistance  to  the  actor,  there  he 
was  iegcdly  present,  though  actually  at  some  convenient  dis- 
tance ;  but  where  he  is  not  near  enough  to  give  immediate  as- 
sistance to  the  actor,  there  he  is  not  legally  present  but  an  ac- 
cessory. This  principle  is  a's  pl^in  and  intelligible  as  it  is  rea- 
sonable ;  but  the  arguments  of  gentlemen  have  no  sort  of  appli- 
cation to  it. 

As  to  the  argument  of  Hume  Campbell,  no  reliance  was 
placed  on  it  as  an  authority.  There  was  a  mere  reference  to  the 
general  doctrine  as  he  was  not  contradicted  by  the  court;  and  the 
decisionof  the  case  againsthim  and  in  favour  of  the  prisoners  wa^ 
on  a  ground  wholly  unconnected  with  the  doctrine  in  question. 

The  next  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Mac  Rae  is  that  of  David 
and  Uriah  the  Hittite,  Foster  362.  That  authority  is  decidedly 
against  him.  It  says  indeed,  that  in  ^''foro  ccelV*  David  was  the 
murderer  of  Uriah.  But  the  author  goes  on  and  asks,  '^  is  it  al- 
so triie  in  ^^foro  secuUf^  (Is  he  considered  such  by  the  human 
as  well  as  the  divine  law?)  He  answers,  "Ay  no  means.  For  in. 
the  eye  of  the  law,  the  offences  of  principal  and  accessory  spe- 
cifically differ  and  fall  under  a  quite  different  consideration.'^ 
Now  arc  we  mforo  coelt  or f or o  seculi  ? 

Mr.  Wirt  supposes,  that  a  man  in  Boston  procures  another 
to  go  to  Georgia  to  ^commit  murder^  or  a  man  in  one  extremity 
of  the  continent  to  procure  the  perpetration  of  murder  at  the 
4»ther.  Who  is  the  guiltiest?  One  is  punishably  as  principal  and 
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the  otber  as  accessoiy ;  the  latter  to  be  prosecuted  after  the 
former  shall  have  been  convicted.  That  is  the  common  caae  of 
principal  and  accessory  mentioned  in  the  books.  This  is  the 
legal  distinction;  and  on^the  grounds t)f  rfo^ofi  and  mora/ rzj^A^ 
they  are  equally  guilty*     ' 

The  gentleman  supposes  another  case  of  two  men  coming 
from  Campbell  count)  to  kill  a  man  in  this  city.  One  goes  to 
Manchester;  ihe  other  comes  to  the  capitol.  The  latter  assassi- 
nates the  intended  victim ;  and  he  asks  whether  the  man  who 
went  to  Manchester  would  not  be  as  guilty  as  he  who  commit* 
ted  the  murder  in  Richmond.  I  answer  that  in  ^^foro  *«rtt/f," 
he  would  not  be  guilty  at  all.  He  would  not  be  more  guilty  than 
if  the  offfcnce  had  never  been  committed.  According  to  the 
gentleman's  own  statement,  the  man  who  went  to  Manchester 
would  not  be  punishable  at  all  In-  the  laws  of  tl\is  country.  No 
precedent  can  be  adduced  to  shew,  that  he  would  be  punishar 
blc.  Though  mforo  cali^  in  point  of  turpitude  of  intention,  be 
would  be  as  guilty  as  the  actual  murderer. 

Then  the  gentleman  produced  authority,  ^  Institute  t,  9-  to 
shew  that  if  many  do  conspire  to  levy  war,  and  some  do  lery  it, 
all  arc  principals  in  the  treason;  and  several  quotations  from 
Hale  and  Foster  in  support  of  the  general  principle:  that  in 
treason  all  are  principals. 

The  gentleman's  argument  is  founded  in  a  mistafte,  in  con- 
founding war  and  treason  in  the  English  cases  together.  The 
treason  in  England  consisted  in  the  ii^tention:  Conspiring  to 
levy  war  was  the  offence.  They  were  principals  in  the  treason 
of  compassing-the  death  of  the  king,  (the  form  in  which  it  is 
most  generally  prosecuted)  hut  not  in  levying  the  war.  But  it  is 
not  so  here.'  The  war  must  be  actually  levied  here.  The  crime 
there  consists  in  the  intention  of  the  mind  in  every  case. 

Chief  Justice. — Not  in  cases  of  levying  war.  The  pr'mcipal 
or  accessory  in  any  case  of  levying  war  must  be  proved  to  have 
participated  in  levying  war. 

Mr.  BoTTS. — I  do  not  controvert  that.  I  mean  every  case 
of  compassing  the  king's  de^th.  Though  there  are  many  cases 
of  indictments  for  treason,  where  the  indictee  was  chared  with 
conspiring 'war;  yet  I  believe  there  is  no  case  where  the  evi- 
dence wont  to  charge  him  with  laying  war,  unless  he  was  ac- 
tually present.  They  can  produce  no  instance  where  a  party  re- 
ally absent  has  been  prosecuted  as  a  principal  on  an  indictment 
for  levying  war.  The  general  practice  would  be  sufficient,  ex- 
clusive of  the  reasons  to  control  any  ineference  from  the  cases 
of  constructive  presence  on  which  gentlemen  rely  as  authority; 
and  an  additional  argument  against  them  entidedtosome  respect 
is,  that  while  they  have  been  able  to  adduce  so  many  cases  oileffal 
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presoice  ioMonys  all  their  industry  hm  not  oiaUed  them  to  find 
out  one  case  of  legai  or  constructive  presence  admitted  in  trea* 
ton ;  and  it  may  be  safely  aifirmedt  that  none  such  exists.         ,     . 

The  country  is  much  indebted  to  judge  Titcker  for  His  valu- 
able and  laboriojus  researches  on  this  subject*  They  have 
thrown  new  light  on  it,  and  must  be  of  great  utility  in  all  future 
prosecutions.  He  ha»  with  no  less  ability  than  industry  explaun* 
ed  the  nature  and  dangers  of.  C9nstructive  treasons;  and  drawn 
the  line  between  constitutional  treasons,  and  arbitrary  and 
constructive  treasons.  He  has  given  a  clue  to  the  truth, 
which  will  be  more  valiiable  to  those  who  are  in  pursuit  of 
it,  than  perhaps  all  the  law  books  which  have  treated  on  this 
doctrine  taken  together. 

l^he  gentleman  (after  having  stated  that  the  nature  of 
the  transactions  must  furnish  the  degree  of  proximity,  and  . 
after  having  endeavoured  by  arguments  and  authority  to  justi- 
fy the  conclusion  that  colonel  Burr  when  in  fact  in  Kentucky 
was  legally  on  Blannerhasaett's  island)  concluded  by  telling  you 
that  you  must  apply  the  cases  in  the  books  to  the  case  before 
the  court.  A  very  hard  and  difficult  task  indeed!  It  was  not 
liberal  to  devolve  it  upon  the  court;  for  it  w^s  too  formidable 
for  him  to  nndertake  it  himself.  There  is  no  resemblance  in 
principle  between  those  cases  and  this.  They  admit  of  no  analo* 
By  or  inference  in  favour  of  his  argument.  That  the  difficulty 
Is  insurmountable  will  be  at  once  been  by  the  court.  To  its  de* 
cision  I  cheerfully  submit. 

He  then  asks  you  whether  the  jury  might  not  find  a  verdict 
against  your  opinion.  Tes  sfr,  a  jury  may  )n  every  case  decide 
against  the  opinion  of  (he  coiut.  In  the  present  cases,  where 
the  court  clearly  expounds  the  lalv  to  a  jury,  they  may  conclude 
against  the  exposition  of  the  coiirt.  They  may  find  against  law 
and  evidence.  But  this  does  not  prove  ihat  the  court  should 
relinquish  its  rights  or  fail  to  jperform  its  duties.  If  the  jury  in 
the  conscientious  discharge  of  their  duties  may  involuntarily 
err,  it  does  not  justify  the  court  in  wilful  ertor. 

I  niust  sir,  as  I  hav£  detained  the  court  so  loUg,  t>mit  many 
other  observations  which  I  intended  to  make  in  answer  to  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution;  but  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  es- 
ublished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  all  the  four  proposi- 
tions which  I  submitted  to  it.  But  the  establishment  of  any 
one  of  them  would  be  sufficient  for  our  defence ;  for  if  the  acts 
on  the  island  were  not  acts  of  war,  then  there  can  be  no  evi- 
dence to  support  the  indictment;  as  there  is  no  record  of  the 
conviction  or  outlawry  of  the  actor,  the  accused  cannot  be 
convicted;  and  if  there  were  such  a  record  according  to  my 
third  proposition,  it  could  be  no  evidence  under  this  indictment 
charging  the  accused  as  an  actor;  and  if,  according  to  my  fourth 
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point,  dh  accetsoriah  ag«tit  in  a  war  be  mot  puniidlable  iff  the 
United  States,  t!tere  is  lio  foundation  for  the  prosecution.  I 
confidently,  hopethereforc,  that  our  motion  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction ofirfirfevant  testimcmy  will  be  granted.  I  beg  pta"- 
don  of  the  court  for  having  trespassed  so  long  on  its  patience 
and  thank  it'fc^r  polite  attention-  • 

^    Mr.  Hay  tlftn  addressed  the  court  thust 

May  it  please  the  court.  I  regret  very  much  that  it  will  not 
be  in  my  power  to  alle\riate  the  weight  of  the  burden  which  it 
is  my-  duty  to  impose  on  youK  patience. 

I  cannot  instruct  ypu  by  my  learning,  amuse  you  by  my  wit, 
make  you  laugh  by  my  drollery,  nor  delight  you  with  my  elo- 
quence. All  I  can  do.  is  to  express  to  you  in  plain  language  the 
convictions  perhaps  of  a  mistaken  judgment;  but  such  as  they 
are  I  shall  deliver  tkenr  to  you  with  as  much  brevity  as  possi- 
ble. Before  I  enter  into  the  investigation  immediately  before 
the  court,  I  beg  leflve,  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  for  the  con* 
sideration  of  the  gentlemen  (fn  the  other  side,  particularly  Mr. 
Lee  and  Mr.  Mnrtin;  They  all  call  aloud  for  an  open  deed  of 
war:  for  the  explosion  of  bombs,  die  thunder  of  cannon  or  at  least 
the  firing  of  smalf  afms.  't'hey  wHl  not  be  satisfied  without  a 
batde.  This  gfotind  the^r cannot  take.  The  constitution  speaks 
not  of  ^n  overt  act  ofwaKThe  law  speaks  not  df  an  overt  act  of 
war.  It  speaks  df  levying  war.  Why  then  rfiis  clamour  for  blood 
and  carnage,  for  open  deeds  of  war?  Is  it  possible  that  tlies6 
enlightened  <;ounsel  dp  not  pefqeive  the  difference  betweea  an 
open  deed  of  war  and  an  overt  act  ^levying  war?  An  iipen  deed 
of  war  is  an  act  of  hostffity,  the  employment  of  actual  force,  i 
battle.  An  open  dfeed  of  levying'  uiar  is  the  assemblage  of 
troops.  If  you  go  beyond  that  Tine,  if  these  troops  employ 
force  or  fight  a  battle,  it  is  foBy  to  call  h  dn  o\)ert  act  of  levying 
wan  it  is  an  open  net  of  the  xvar' prevlousll/  levied*  Why  did  the 
constitution  say  an  open  act  of  levying  tuar^  if  it  meant  fin  open 
act  of  war?  If  it  had  ineant  it,  it  would  have  said  that  treason 
shall  consist  in  making^^ar  upon  the  United  States;  but  cfaaclio 
person  shall  be -convicted  buti)y  the  te^itimony  of  two  wttnesacs* 
If  the  respectable  men  who  framed  it  had  meant  so,  they  would 
have  said  so  in  plafn  terms.  Thef  e  is  a  real  essential  difference 
between  the  two  things.  Whenth*  conspirators  zve  prepared  for 
battle^  that  is  the  overt  act  of  levying  war;  but  when  a  battle  is 
fought,  when  the  two  hostile  bodies  meet  and  rush  on  to  batde, 
then  it  is  an  act  of  war.  Is  not  this  distinction  plain  to  the  mind 
of  every  man  of  common  sense?  and  is  it  not  according  to  the 
obvious  meaning  of  the  constitution?  Why  then  should  these 
gendemen,  distinguished  as  they  are  for  learning  and^talents, 
call  so  loudly  and  vehemently  for  open  deeds  of  war,  when  they 
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must  have  known,  thst  ^e  overt  act  of  treason  consisted  in/cr* 
vyinff  war  against  the  United  States  and  not  in  making  it*  This 
is  an  argument  that  ought  to  have  great  weight  with  them,  be- 
cause on  the  principles  in  which  it  is  founded  depends  the  pre* 
servation  of  this  constitution  to  which  they  profess  to  feel  such 
an  invincible  attachment. 

An  argument  which^has  been  presented  by  Mr.  Botts  bears 
so  strong  a  resemUance,  not  in  form  but  in  principle,  to  the  ar- 
gument now  before  me,  that  I  think  proper  to  advert  to  it  now. 
I  shall  not  undertake  directly  to  reply  to  the  positions  which  he 
has  advanced,  but  to  a  single  remark  which  he  made;  and  to 
which  I  call  your  attention.  Not  because  there  was  any  thing 
personal  in  it,  (which  I  would  not  name  to  the  court)  but  to 
correct  a  mistake.  It  is  in  relation  to  the  trial  of  Fries  before 
Judge  Chase ;  for  his  conduct  in  which,  with  other  causes,  he 
was  afterwards  impeached.  Mr.  Botts  says,  'that  we  are  now 
advocating  opinions  which  on  Fries^s  trial  we  condemned.  It 
is  not  so.  It  is  a  mistake ;  for  I  shall  not  deny  the  sentiments 
which  I  then  entertained; -nor  is  it  material  to  advert  to  the 
opinions  of  my  particular  friends  and  associates.  But  I  beg 
leave  to  assure  the  gehdeman,  that  the  censure  which  the  judge 
drew  on  himself  was  not  on  account  of  his  opinions,  however 
incorrect  they  might  be,  but  for  his  arbitrary  and  irregular  con- 
duct at  the  trial;  which  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  for 
which  he  was  afterwards  impeached.  He  attempted  to  ^  wrest 
the  decision  from  the  jury,  and  prejudge  the  case  before  hear- 
ing all  the  evidence  in  it;  the  identical  thing  which  this  court 
is  now  called  on  by  these  gentlemen  themselves  to  do. 

The  first  article  of  the  impeachment  will  shew  this  to  be  the 
case.  It  declares  that  his  conduct  on  the  trial  of  Fries  was 
highly  ar^frrary,  oppressive  and  unjust.  It  is  in  these  words: 

**  That  unmindful  of  the  solemn  duties  of  his  office,  and 
contrary  to  the  sacred  obligation  by  which  he  stood  bound  to 
discharge  them  faithfully  and  impartially  and  without  respect 
to  persons,  the  said  Samuel  Chase  on  the  trial  of  John  Fries 
charged  with  treason  before  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States,  held  for  the  district  of  Pennsylvania,  during  the  months 
of  April  and  May  1800,  whereat  the  said  Samuel  presided, 
did  in  his  judicial  capacity  conduct  himself  in  a  manner  highly 
arbitrary^  oppressive  and  unjust: 

"  1.  In  delivering  an  opinion  in  writing  on  the  question  of 
law,  on  the  construction  of  which  the  defence  of  the  accused 
materially  depended,  tending  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  jury 
against  the  cause  of  the  said  John  Fries  the  prisoner,  before 
counsel  had  been  heard  in  his  defence. 
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"S.  In  restricting  the  counstl  for  the  said  Fries  from  recur- 
ring to  such  English  authorities  as  they  believed  apposite,  or 
from  citing  certain  statutes  of  the  United  States  which  they 
deemed  illustrative  of  the  positions  upon  which  they  intended 
to  rest  the  defence  of  their  client. 

*'*'  3.  In  debarring  the  prisoner  from  \jfs  constitutional  privi- 
lege of  addressing  the  jury  (through  his  counsel)  on  the  law  as 
well  as  on  the  fact  which  was  to  determine  his  guilt  or  inno- 
cence, and  at  the  same  endeavouring  to  wrest  from  the  jury 
their  indisputable  right  to  hear  argument  and  determine  upon 
the  question  of  law  as  well  as  the  question  of  fact  involved  in 
the  verdict  which  they  were  required  td  give." 

Well  sir,  whajt  is  the  thing  which  the  gentlemen  concenied 
in  this  defence  are  calling  on  the  court  to  do?  The  identical 
thing  which  judge  Chase  did.  It  is  the  saaae  in  principle  pre- 
cisely, to  deKver  an  opinion  on  a  question  of  fact,  and  that  ques- 
tion referred  already  to  the  jury !  They  call  on  the  court  to  de- 
cide whether  there  have  been  an  open  act  of  war  or  not.  All 
their  arguments  are  to  prove,  that  this  court  has  a  right  to  de- 
cide that  an  act  has  or  has  not  been  proved*  Will  the  court  take 
away  the  power  from  the  jury,  because  the  prisoner  asks  it 
to  do  so?  Suppose  the  court  was  now  to  say  that  the  overt  act 
was  proved,  how  would  it  operate  on  the  accused?  I  ask  whe- 
ther this  court  would  be  willing  to  answer  the  question  of  fact 
and  submit  the  case  to  the  jury  with  an  impression,  that  its 
opinion  would  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  jury  against  the  ac- 
cused. The  gendeman  will  excuse  me  for  saying  that  he  mani- 
fests some  degree  of  inconsistenc}',  when  he  declares  in  court 
and  in  the  face  of  the  world,  that  the  court  is  first  to  decide  on 
facts,  and  that  then  the  sa^e  facts  are  to  be  submitted  to,  the  ju- 
ry. If  the  court  will  interfere  on  the  motion  of  the  accused, 
it  would  do  so  on  the  application  of  the  prosecutor  and  pre- 
vent the  accused  from  producing  testimony  in  vindication  of 
his  innocence;  which  would  be  monstrous. 

Having  made  these  few  remarks  I  will  proceed  with  as  much 
brevity  as  possible  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  before  the 
court.  I  will  not  pretend  that  I  perfecdy  understand  the  argu- 
ment of  the  gentleman.  The  subtility  of  his  remarks,  the  rapi- 
dity with  which  they  were  delivered  and  the  want  of  a  written 
statement  of  the  positions  which  he  professed  to  maintain,  may 
have  prevented  a  distinct  comprehension  of  them  on  my  part. 
But  though  I  may  have  mistaken  the  arrangement,  I  believe  I 
understand  the  principles,  tendency  and  object  of  his  arguments; 
and  that  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  me  to  demonstrate  to  all,  except 
to  the  gendemen  themselves,  that  they  are  unsound.  The  great 
and  leading  principle  for  which  he  contended  was  this:  that  Mr* 
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Burr  not  being  present  at  the  time  when  the  crime  was  commit- 
ted, there  is  an  end  of  the  prosecution;  that  no  further  evidence 
can  be  heard;  and  that  all  the  other  testimony  which  we  have  to 
prodiice  shall  be  cnt  oiF. 

I  will  make  this  preliminary  remark:  that  the  motion  is  irre- 
gular and  unprecedented.  There  cannot  be  found  one  single 
case  in  the  annals  of  judicial  proceedings  in  Great  Britain, 
where  a  motion  was  made  to  give  jurisdiction  to  the  court  over 
a  question  of  fact,  and  to  exclude  evidence  which  is  directly  rel- 
evant from  being  submitted  to  the  jury.  We  charge  the  accu- 
sed with  having  levied  war  against  the  United  States;  with  be- 
ing guilty  of  an  overt  5ict  of  levying  war  against  the  United 
States;  and  the  evidence  which  we  offer  and  which  they  oppose 
will  go  direcdy  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  allegations  in  the  in- 
dictment. Improper  evidence  maybe  objected  to  as  inadmissi- 
ble; but  a  motion  to  exclude  att  evidenct^  on  the  ground  that  a 
fact  cannot  be  proved  is  unprecedented.  The  court  has  no  au- 
Aority  to  grant  such  a  motion.  Such  power  has  never  been  ex- 
ercised by  any  judge  on  any  occasion.  I  speak  with  confidence 
when  I  say  that  no  such  motion  was  ever  made  before  in  that 
country  or  diis*  If  the  court  choose  not  to  rely  on  the  extent  of 
its  own  information,  and  such  a  case  can  be  furnished,  it  can 
be  brought  forward  by  some  of  the  numerous  counsel  engaged 
in  the  defence.  If  it  be  not,  it  will  be  fair  to  conclude  that  no 
such  case  can  be  produced;  but  I  am  serious  in  my  own  opinion 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that  this  motion  is  not  warranted 
by  any  case  or  authority  whatever.  If  such  a  case  exist,  I  call 
on  (hem  to  produce  it. 

The  gentlemen  have  manifested  a  disposition  to  intro- 
duce novelties  of  the  most  dangerous  tendency.  At  the  very 
commencement  of  this  prosecution  the  challenges  made  to 
the« grand  jury  evinced  this  disposition.  It  was  not  deemed 
by  me,  nor  was  it  material  whether  the  grand  jury  consisted 
of  16  or  18;  or  whether  A,  B  and  C,  or  D,  £  and  F  com- 
posed a  part  of  it.  I  cannot  however  but  observe,  that  that  very 
exception  was  not  warranted  by  any  English  precedent*  Other 
extraordinary  steps  have  also  been  taken  by  the  counsel  of 
the  accused  in  behalf  of  their  client*  But  this  motion  is  as  unjust 
and  dangerous  as  it  is  novel;  because  if  ever  it  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  this  court,  that  it  has  it  in  its  power  to  take  the  deci- 
sion of  facts  from  the  jury,  the  trial  by  jury,  one  of  the  great 
bulwarks  of  civil  liberty,  may  be  struck  down  and  destroyed* 
Mr.  Wickham  was  perfectly  sincere,  I  have  no  doubt,  when  he 
said»  that  the  constitution  was  framed  for  the  perpetuation  of 
the  liberties  of  this  country ;  that  it  could  only  be  maintained 
by  preserving  it  inviolate;  and  that  to  define  andjimit  treason 
was  one  of  its  primitive  objects ;  yet  he  would  exclude  from  it,  ita 
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most  valuable  provision.  I  do  not  say  that  the  success  of  this 
motion  would  absolutely  root  out  and  destroy,  but  it  would  as 
a  precedent  impair  the  trial  by  jury;  and  it  is  infinitely  more  im- 
portant that  the  trial  by  jury  should  be  preserved  in  all  its  pu* 
rity,  than  that  the  law  of  treason  should  be  fixed  within  certain 
limits.  The  law  of  treason  commonly  aiFects  a  few:  a  few  turbu- 
lent, ambitious,  aspiring  characters.  The  ^eat  body,  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  people  will  never  be  affected  by  it.  Had  the 
gentleman  manifested  the  same  zeal  and  displayed  the  same 
talents  and  ingenuity  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  which  he  has 
done  in  defence  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  correct  con- 
stroction  of  the  constitution,  he  would  have  satisfied  this  court 
that  the  principles  which  he  has  advocated  within  these  walls 
are  fraught  with  the  most  terrible  mischiefs  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. This  subject  has  always  been  considered  as  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  civil  liberty, and  cannot  be  too  cautiously 
attended  tp. 

I  beg  leave  to  observe,  before  I  enter  into  a  particular  exam- 
ination of  the  arguments  of  the  gentleman,  that  ^s  motion  is 
founded  on  a  supposition  that  we  cannot  prove  by  the  subse* 
quent  evidence,  that  the  accused  was  present;  and  Mr.  Wick- 
ham,  aware  of  this,  said  that  it  was  admitted.  This  is  an  assump- 
tion of  a  fact  which  he  was  not  authorized  to  make.  In  saying 
that  the  evidence  will  not  prove  the  actual  presence  of  the  ac- 
cused, he  has  assumed  what  he  has  noVight  to  assume.  He  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  say,  that  I  had  no  objection  to  his  proving, 
by  any  kind  of  evidence,  the  actual  presence  of  the  accused  at 
the  time  and  place  charged  in  the  indictment ;  but  I  expressly 
deny  that  I  have  admitted  the  fact  to  be  so.  How  then  can  the 
gentlemen  object  to  the  evidence  on  a  supposition,  that  it  will 
not  prove  a  particular  fact?  Did  a  case  like  this  ever  occur  be- 
fore? ^ 

Chi!  r  Justice. — The  court  has  been  considering  the  sub- 
ject, on  a  supposition  (from  what  passed  at  the  bar)  3iat  it  was 
admitted  that  the  accused  was  absent. 

Mr.  WicKHAM. — Mr.  Hay  has  frequently  avowed  his  belief 
that  the  accused  was  absent;  but  if  he  choose  to  retract  this 
admission,  as  we  certainly  have  a  right  to  consider  it,  let  him 
come  forward  and  prove  nowj  if  he  can,  that  he  was  present. 

Mr.  Burr — Instead  of  objecting  to  it,  I  invite  the  testi- 
mony to  shew  that  I  was  then  present  on  the  island. 

Here  a  desultory  conversation  ensued  between  the  counsel** 
Mr.  Hay  denied  that  the  gentlemen  had  a  right  to  assume,  that 
the  evidence  to  be  pxx>duced  would  not  prove  any  particular 
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fact;  but  declared  that  h%  was  djaposedto  act  mth  perfect  oan" 
dour;  and  that  his  own  belief  \f9is  that  the  accused  was  not  thea 
presept  on  Blaonerhassett'a  islandi  though  he  had  not  admit- 
ted  it  hitherto  only  by  way  of  illustration  or  argfument;  that 
this  admission  however  could  not  produce  the  result  insisted 
on  by  the  counsel  of  the  accused:  it  did  not  pfove  that  all  fur- 
ther  evidence  must  be  rejected  and  that  there  must  be  an  end 
of  the  prosecution. 

Mn  Hay  then  proceeded.  The  gentleman  has  laid  down 
(bur  propositions  in  support  of  his  motion*  He  contends  that 
no  farther  evidence  ought  to  be  he^rd: 

1st,  Because  if  Burr  were  not  present,  he  is  metely  an  access 
sory  and  not  a  principal;  and  that  being  an  accessory  to  treason 
is  not  an  9fFence  punishable  by  our  constitution  and  laws. 

2dly,  Because  if  he  be  a  principal  in  the  treason,  he  is  a  prin- 
cipal in  the  second  degree;  whose  guilt  being  merely  deriva>- 
live  no  parol  evidence  can  be  admitted  against  him  until  a 
record  be  produced  of  the  conviction  of  the  cdJender  in  the  first 
degree. 

3dly,  Because  the  fact  must  be  proved  as  laid;  and  as  the  in* 
dictment  charges  the  prisoner  widi  levying,  war  on  Blannei^has^ 
sett's  island,  evidence  which  docs  not  provt^  him  to  have  been- 
on  the  spot  is  inapplicable  to  the  indictment* 

4thly,  Because  no  parol  evidence  can  be  "giveri  to  connect 
the  prisoner  with  thoee  pn  the  island^  until  we  shew  an  act  of 
treason  in  those  others  ^  and  the  assemblage  there  Was  not  an 
act  of  treaaon. 

These  are  the  legal  positions  advanced  in  support  of  the  main 
proposition  for  the  e;xclu8ioii  .of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Wickham  also  .contended  for  this  exclusion  on  two  odier 
grounds:  1st,  That  the  indictibent  charges  Burr  with  having 
levied  war  with  persons  unknowr^;  and  ohe  evidence  shows  that 
they  ai«  known*  And  2dly,  that  the  indictment  does  not  state 
that  ^public  war  w^  levied;  that  therefore  it  is  to  be  presumed 
to  be  a  private  war;  and  the  evidence  efaews,  if  any  war  a  pub- 
lic war.  Of  these  two  positions  nothing  will  be  said;  neither  of 
them  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Randolph;  and  the  last  seemed  to 
be  abandoned  on  the  second  day  by  Mr.  Wickham  himself,  and 
yesterday  by  the  accused  himself. 

.  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  make  any  remarks  on  the  fourth 
proposition.  That  doctrine  has  been  already  discussed  by  my 
very  able  and  eloquent  coadjutor  with  such  perspicuity,  and  so 
much  learning  and  ability,  that  he  seems  to  have  left  nothing 
for  me  to  add.  He  has  most  clearly  and  satisfactorily  establish- 
ed that  point;  in  doing  which  among  other  arguments  he  shew- 
ed the  most  exact  coincidence  of  opinion  between  the  judge 
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who  presided  at  the  examination  of  *the  accused  and  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States,  both  concurring  in  senti- 
ment that  the  assemblage  on  the  island  constituted  an  overt  act 
of  treason  in  levying'war. 

The  four  reasons  above  slated  seem  to  be  the  mainjMffitrs  of 
the  edifice  constructed  by  Mr.  Wickham  for  the  protection  of 
his  client.  I  shall  examine  their  foundation  and  materials.  If 
they  be  bad  the  whole  structure  falls.  In  doing  so  I  wiH  en- 
deavour to  be  candid ;  and  I  will  be  so.  I  shall  not  urge  a  sin- 
gle principle  that  I  do  not  believe  to  be  correct*  I  have  no  lati- 
tude* It  is  as  much  my  duty  to  argue  fairly  and  to  conduct  die 
prosecution  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  with  candour  and 
impartiality  as  it  is  that  of  the  court  to  decide  with  integrity 
and  independence.  But  I  cannot  feel  indifferent  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  my  duty.  If  it  were  the  only  object  in-view  or  could 
they  obtain  their  object  without  mischief  to  the  community,  I 
should  not  feel  much  solicitude  about  the  effect  of  this  defence. 
But  considering  it  in  connexion  with  the  trial  by  jury  and  the 
possible  influence  its  success  may  have  on  that  best  mean  of 
lYiaintaining  the  liberties  of  my  country,  I  cannot  but  view  it 
as  a  battery  erected  to  beat  down  the  temple  of  justice  itself. 
With  this  impression  on  my  mind,  I  cannot  entirely  divest 
myself  of  solicitude  and  alarm.  Yet  I  will  endeavour  to  regu- 
late my  argCiment  by  reason  and  justice. 

Before  I  examine  the  several  re^ons  urged  in  support  of  die 
leading  proposition,  let  \is  attend  to  the  result  to  which  it  brings 
us :  theexdusion  of  farther  evidence.  Instead  of  following  Mr. 
Wickham  through  the  devious^  perplexing  and  extraordinary 
course  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  take,  let  us  go  to  the 
spot  to  which  he  means  to  conduct  us,  through  the  plain  straight 
road  of  common  sense,  and  attend  to  the  consequences*  The 
consequences  are,  that -relevant  evidence  bearing  direcriy  on 
the  issue  is  to  be  arrested  in  the  midst  of  a  criminal  [5rosecu- 
tion ;  because  it  is  said  that  a  particular  fact  cannot  be  proved. 
The  most  important  evidence  is  to  be  cut  off;  and  the  prosecution 
without  it  is  to  fall  to  the  ground.  Admit  for  a  moment  sir, 
that  Mr.  Burr  was  not  present  on  the  spot  at  the  time;  the  con- 
clusion contended  for  would  be  a  prostration  of  the  dearest  and 
best  established  principles  and  laws;  which  we  hope  never  to  see 
violated.  We  say  that  according  to  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  the  law  of  England,  even  the  common 
law,  which  gentlemen  take  up  and  put  down,  adopt  and  reject 
according  to  their  pleasiu'e,  the  actual  presence  of  the  party  is 
not  necessary.  We  say  that  if  he  were  leagued  in  the  general  con* 
spiracy  and  performed  a  part  in  it  however  minute  that  part 
may  have  been  and  however  remote  he  may  have  then  been 
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from  the  dceae  of  acdoh,  it  b  sufficient  to  make  liitn  a^priocipal 
in  the  treason*  This  is  the  position  we  take  and  which  we  are 
authorized  to  take  by  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court.  It 
places  us  on  that  high  ground.  The  language  of  that  court  is 
so  dear  and  explicit,  that  the  proposition  is  laid  down  in  the  ve- 
ry terms  which  I  have  just  used:  /'  All  those  who  perform  any 
part,  however  minute,  or  however  remote  from  the  scene  of 
action  and  who  are  actually  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy, 
are  to  be  considered  as  traitors*"  If  such  be  the  law,  or  if  we 
mean  to  contend  that  it  is  the  law,  ought  we  not  to  have  it  in  our 
power  to  submit  to  the  jury  all  the  evidence  of  his  being  a  con^ 
spirator  and  having  performed  a  part  in  the  conspiracy?  The 
question  under  consideration  is  whether  he  be  guilty  of  an  overt 
act  of  levying  war  or  not;  and  this  question  is  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  jury.  If  he  were  leagued  in  the  conspiracy  and  per- 
formed any  part,  whether  he  were  present  at  the  immediate  com- 
mission of  the  oiTence  or  at  another  place  is  totally  immaterial. 
The  great  question  is  compounded  of  law  and  fact,  of  which  the 
jury  are  judges;  therefore  every  allegation  which  relates  to  the 
indictment,  all  the  evidence  relating  to  or  bearing  on  the  issue, 
ought  to  be  brought  forward  and  heard  by  the  jury. 

This  is  a  great  principle,  from  which  the  records  of  judicial 
history  give  us  no  instance  of  a  departure.  Its  preservation  is 
essential  to  the  security  of  freedom.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest 
bulwarks  of  civil  liberty. 

Before  this  elaborate  argument  commenced,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  great  principles  contended  for  by  me  were  in- 
disputable, I  had  no  apprehension  that  any  attempt  would  be 
made  even  indirectly  to  avoid  their  eflfect  or  render  them  null; 
for  an  open  attack  was  not  to  be  expected;  and  I  will  venture 
to  pronounce,  that  you  did  not,  and  could  not  anticljsate  the  mo- 
tion made  by  the  gentleman:  a  motion  for  which  the  counsel  of 
the  United  States  neither  were,  nor  on  any  principle  of  ra- 
tional expectation  could  be  prepared.  We  say  that  he  is  guilt}- 
of  levying  war  against  the  United  States.  He  says  that  he  is 
not  guilty*  The  issue  is  thus  formed  between  us.  The  evidence 
sought  to  be  excluded  bears  directly  on  the  point  in  issue.  We 
will  prove  that  he  is  guilty  of  levying  war  against  his  country, 
within  the  meaning  of  tJtie  constitution.  The  framers  of  the 
constitution  never  intended  to  take  the  decision  of  the  general 
issue  in  a  criminal  case  from  the  consideration  of  the  jury  and 
give  it  to  the  court.  But  the  court  has  already  explained  this 
doctrine,  in  its  opinion  delivered  on  the  18th  of  this  month:  that 
^y^g  of  war  is  a  fact  to  be  determined  by  a  jury:  the  court 
may  instruct  the  jury  upon  the  law  of  the  case.  Any  poin(s  of 
law  involved  in  or  arising  out  of  the  cause,  the  court  is  to  ex*. 
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plain  for  the  information  of  the  jury;  but  the  jury  alone  are  to 
decide  the  issue.  But  what  releases  the  jury  from  all  depend- 
ence on  the  court  is,  that  they  may  give  an  opinion  in  direct 
opposition  to  that  of  the  court,  if  they  believe  conscientiously 
that  they  ought  to  do  it.  The  constitution  and  laws  have  given 
them  a  right  to  do  so.  It  is  their  exclusive  province  to  deter- 
mine questions  of  fact.  Littleton  in  ttection  368.  and  Coke  on  Lit- 
tleton  p.  155.  L  are  conclusive  authorities  on  this  point:  that 
every  question  of  fact  or  no  fact  is  to  be  ascertained  by  a  jury. 
If  the  prosecution  is  to  be  carried  on,  the  jury  have  a  rignt  to 
4iear  all  the  evidence  belonging  to  the  issue  between  the  parties 
and  bearing  directly  on  the  points  in  controversy.  I  contend 
that  such  has  been  the  invariable  practice  in  Great  Britain;  that 
in  all  criminal  prosecutions  ]\iT\ts  have  all  tha  evidence^  whatever 
points  of  law  may  arise  in  the  course  of  a  trial ;  and  that  no  judge 
in  that  country  has  ever  dared  to  arrest  a  criminal  prosecution 
in  this  way.  I  call  on  gendemen  to  produce  their  authorit}',  to 
shew  a  single  instance  of  the  exercise  of  the  authority  now  so 
earnestly  pressed  upon  the  court. 

To  wrest  from  the  jury  the  decision  of  facts  in  a  criminal 
prosecution  is  a  most  dangerous  proposition.  It  is  replete  with 
incalculable  mischief.  I  feel  infinitely  more  solicitude  about  the 
preservation  of  this  principle  in  all  its  purity,  than  for  the  cor- 
rect construction  of  the  doctrine  of  constitutional  treason  as 
contradistinguished  from  constructive  or  oppressive  treason. 
I  consider  this  principle  of  the  trial  by  jury  preserved  in  its  ut- 
most purity  and  independence,  as  connected  with  the  best 
.  principles  of  the  human  heart.  It  ought  to  be  viewed  and  ap- 
proached with  the  utmost  reverence  and  caution;  and  when  a 
judge  is  called  on  to  do  what  may  lead  him  to  encroach  on  this 
principle,  he  will  advance  with  the  utmost  circumspection  and 
awe.  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  it  will  be  far  more  safe 
and  correct  to  remain  a  thousand  miles  on  this  side  of  the  line 
which  separates  the  rights  of  the  jury  froiti  those  of  the  court, 
than  to  go  a  hair's  breadth  beyond  it;  and  if  he  should  approach 
he  ought  for  no  human  consideration  to  touch  it.  If  ever  he 
do,  he  undermines  civil  liberty.  This  principle  has  for  a  long 
time  been  held,  not  only  in  the  highest  estimation  but  even 
regarded  as  sacred  in  England.  It  is  to  the  reverence  with 
which  it  has  been  regarded,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  that  portion 
of  civil  liberty  which  the  people  there  still  enjoy.  It  is  for  these 
reasons,  that  no  such  case  as  this  has  ever  happened.  No  such 
attempt  has  ever  been  made  before  any  tribunal  in  that  coun- 
try*; and  certainly  not  in  this.  This  is  the  reason  why  all  the 
learning  and  researches  of  gentlemen  have  not  enabled  them 
to  produce  a  case  like  this.  Eren  the  temerity  of  counsel  has 
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not  l»iought  such  a  case  before  any  court.  Gentlemen  have  not 
pretended,  that  they  could  support  the  motion  by  direct  authority, 
totidem  verbis^  They  have  not  attempttfd  to  adduce  such  a  case, 
nor  even  to  Bay  that  such  a  case  can  be  found.  But  they  think 
they  have  accomplished  their  point  by  producing  one  or  two 
cases  which  warrant  an  inference  in  favour  of  dieir  motion.  Let 
us  examine  those  cases  and  see^  whether  they  be  sufficient  to 
justify  this  motion,  which  goes  to  the  exclusion  of  the  evidence* 
They  say^  that  when  a .  man  is  indicted  as  an.  accessory,  ^^  you 
must  prove  the  conviction  of  the  principal  first."  They  object  to 
evidence  bearing  direcdy  on  the  points  in  controversy,  and  siay^ 
"  you  must  prpduce  the  conviction  of  those  who. were  on  the 
island  before  you  can  righdy  proceed  against  us."  The^r  argu- 
ment, that  the  accessory  cannot  be  tried  till  the  conviction  of  the 
principal,  is  not  law;  and  if  it  were  law,  their  inference  which 
they  deduce  from  it,  that  we  cannot  proceed  against  the  accused 
till  Blannerhassett  or  his  associates  on  the  island  shall  have  been 
tried,  is  incorrect.  They  seem  to  have  taken  it  for  granted,  that 
their  bold  motion  would  pass  unexamined  and  uncontradicted; 
and  that  the.  evidence  would  be  excluded  and  the  trial  stopped  on 
their  application.  For  the  case^  which  they  have;  supposed,  and 
to  which  alone  their  arguments  can  apply,  is  not  before,  the 
court.  I  wonder  what  pujt  it  into  the  head  of  the  gentleman  who 
first  introduced  it;  for  there  is  no  law  to  warrant  the  position. 

The  real  doctrine  is  this:  that  if  a.  man  be  indicted  as  an  ac- 
cessory, he  is  at  liberty  to  state  before  his  trial  when  the  indict- 
ment is  called,  that  he  does  not  choose  to  be  tried  till  the  princif 
pal  be  convicted.  The  judge  knows  that  his  objection  is  valid, 
and  he  suspends  the  prosecution  tillthe  principal  be  convicted; 
either  cpi^ning  him  in  prison  or  bailing  him  tiU  the  time  of  his 
trial,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  principles  of  the  case» 
Does  this  prove  that  the  production  of  the  record  of  the  con* 
viction  of  the  principal  is  absolutely  neces.sar}'?  jHEe  may  choose 
to  be  tried  and  waive  the  right  of  suspending  it.  It  never  was 
said  that  it  was  in  the  power  Of  the  accessory,  after  be.^Kid  con* 
aented  to  be  tried,  had  been  arraigned  and  plead  not  guilty  to 
the  indictment,  without  pny^bgection,  when  he  found  that  the 
tesdmony  bore  heavily  upon  him,  then  to  .call  forthie  record  of 
his  principal's  conviction,  as  a  preliminary  point. 

In  1  ffalep*  623.  it  is  stated,  that  '*  the  accessory  shall  not  be 
Constrained  to  atiswer  to  his  Indictment  till  the  principal  be  tried; 
but  if  he  will  waive  that  benefit  arid  put  himself  upon  his  trial  be 
fire  the  principal  be  tried^he  may;  arid  his  acquittal  or  conviction 
upon  such  trial  is  goQd.^  I  ^rontend  therefo^-e,  that  the  posuion 
which  the  gendeman  laid  down  does  not  bear  him  out;  nor  are 
Kis  arguments  founded  in  law. 

Vot.  IL      .  2C 
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But  admit  ibr  a  moment,  that  the  apgument  is  founded  hi  law: 
that  an  accessor}'^  indicted  as  an  accessory^  has  a  right  to  say^ 
^^  produce  the  record  of  the  conviction  of  the  principal*  I  require  it 
before  you  proceed  against  me."  This  ingenious  argument  does 
not  prove  their  position;  it  does  not  apply  to  die  case;  for  the  ac- 
cused is  not  charged  as  an  accessory  but  as  a  principaL  Gende- 
men  do  not  support  their  motion  by  any  direct  authority  but  by  in- 
ferences and  deductions.  Among  other  circumstances  they  infer 
it  from  this  case  in  Hale*  But  it  is  not  an  analogous  case.  There 
they  look  at  the  indictment  itself;  and  ad  it  shews  the  ac<;|ised  to 
be  charged  as  an  accessor}',  they  are  not  obliged  to  do  any  act  as 
in  the  present  case  to  decide  a  question  of  fact.  Admitting  their 
argument  to  be  correct,  that  inference  is  erroneous.  In  that 
case  no  .act  can  be  done  till  the  principal  be  convicted;  but 
here  the  accused  is  indicted  for  doing  a  particular  act.  He  is  in- 
dicted for  levying  war  on  Blannerhassett's  island;  and  we  offer 
evidence  in  support  of  the  indictment.  If  he  say,  that  he  is  an 
accessory  only  and  .that  by  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this 
country  an  accessory  is  not  punisKable,  does  it  not  amount  to 
the  very  quesuon  before  the  jury?  Is  it  not  the  identical  defience 
oi  not  guilty  made  before  the  jur>'?  It  is  not  so  in  England;  for 
such  a  defence  could  not  be  pretended  there.  It  is  coming  to  the 
same  point  by  two  steps  instead  of  one.  Instead  of  pleading  at 
once  that  he  is^  not  guilty,  he  says,  thut  he  is  an  i^ccessory ;  that 
accessories  ate  not  ansiirerable;  and  therefore  he  is  not  guilty. 
And  this  issue  they  call  onthex:ourt  to  try;  and  what  is  more  as- 
tonishing, die  court  is  called  on  to  decide  this  issue  with  one 
half  or  one  fifth  part  of  the  evidence!  Of  sdl  novel  and  extraordi- 
nary doctrines,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  unheard  of  and  prepos- 
terous. The  gentlemen  seem  indeed  to  have  emancipated  their 
minds  from  the  shackles  oi  established  law  and  usage.  They 
may  consult  all  their  lore  of  learning;  they  may  hunt  up  all  the 
volumes  in  their  libraries;  they  can  find  no  express  adjocUcation 
to  warrant  this  attempt  to  substitute  the  court  instead  of  the  jury 
as  a  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  facts;  and  their  inferences  are 
whoDy  drawn  from  a  position  which  b  not  law.  I  hope  to  be  ex- 
cused for  pressing  this  poiiit  any  farthei";  but  I  feel  infinitely 
more,  interested  in  this  than  any  other  in  the  causes  If  the  court 
should  undertake  to  decidt  this  motion  in  favoui*  of  the  accused^ 
does  it  not  undertake  to  decide,  that  he  is  an  accessory,  and  that 
being  an  accessory  he  is  not  guiltyf  Is  not  this  the  identical  ques- 
tion before  the  jury?  We  have  a  right,  an  indisputable  and  solemn 
right  to  lay  before  the  jury  all  the  evidence  relevant  to  the 
cl^rge.  It  is  a  universal-principle,  that  all  the  evidence  relevant 
to  a  charge  submitted.to  a  jury  shaltbe  laid  before  them;  and  that 
they  are  to  judge  of  the  whole  case;  and  that  the  court  is  only 
to  expound  the  law.    The  court  has  expressly  rtcognised  this 
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doetrine  in  speaking  on  another  point:  <^  Even  ifOrn  court  should 
be  of  opinion^  that  the  fact  proved  by  the  witnesses  did  not 
wnount  to  levying  war,  they  could  not  arrest  the  evidence," 
[See  the  opinion  of  the  court  delivered  on  the  18th  day  t^.  this 
month.] 

That  opinion  of  the  court  is  direetly  applicable  to  this  case. 
The  jurisdictioa  over  an  issue  of  contested  iacts  isdisckiimrdby 
that  decision*  If  the  cqurt  would  not  undertake  to  decide  that 
point,  will  it  undertake  to  decide  the  whole  cause:  that  in  eoo^ 
sequence  of  the  absence  of  die  accessory  he  is  not  guilty  f  We 
charge  Aaron  Burr  with  lev3rbg  war;  that  whether  he  were  prc- 
aent  or  absent  he  did  levy  war;  and  which  question  compounded 
of  law  and  fact  must  be  left  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Martin  referred  the  cpurt  die  other  day  to4th  SMe^Triak 
p.  661.  in  support  of  their  doctrine.  That  as,  Rockwood's  case. 
It  is  easy  to  shew,  that  d\ough  he  introduced  it  as  authority  in 
his  favour,  it  counteracts  the  purpose  which  he  intended  to  effect. 
Rockwood's  counsel  contended,  diat  the  overt  act  watt  not  proved 
by  two  witnesses,  and  wished  to  obtain  from  the  court  an  ex- 
jnression  of  its  opinion  to  that  effect;  because  they  said,  that  if 
there  were  not  two  witnesses  as  the  4aw  required,  they  needed 
not  to  trouble  the  court  with  their  evidence;  but  they  made  no 
motion  to  stop  the  inquiry,  or  to  exclude  farther  evidence.  And 
Holt  chief  justice  said  to  die  jury,  that  whether  the  overt  act  Were 
proved  by  two  witnesses  or  not,  was  the  queati<xi  fm>them  to  de- 
termine. 

The  same  doctrine  occurs  in  %A  DaUas  356:  ^  It  was  proved 
bytwowitnesses,that  Mitchell  the  accused  was  armed  at  Couch's 
fan,  where  the  conspiracy  for  attacking  general  Neville's  house 
was  formed.  One  witness  proved  posxtively,  that  he  was  at  the 
burning  of  general  Neville's  house;  and  another  ssud,  that  it  was 
ID  his  head,  that  he  also  saw  him  there;  and  he  was  actually  pass- 
ed  on  the  march  to  Neville's  house.  On  this  state  of  the  facts  it 
was  contended  before  the  jury,  that  the  act  of  treason  was  not 
proved  by  two  witnesses;  that  at  Couches  iatt  there  was  only  a 
conspiracy;  and  that  only  one  witness  proved  him  to  have  been 
at  general  NeviBe's:  but  no  motion  was  madeyto  take  the  cause 
from  the  jury  or  to  exclude  further  evidence.-  Now  sir,  how  ta^vut 
it  to  pass,  that  the  counsel  in*  neither. of  tliose  cases  took  the 
coarse  which  has  been  taken  in  this  case?  It  has  been  recendy 
discovered  to  be  proper;  and^these  gendemen  are  entided  to  the 
merit  of  that  discovery. 

I  will  not  make  use  of  Mr.  Wicklnun's  observation,  nor  insin* 
tiate  that  the  counsel  in  those  cases  or  in  this  knew  nothing  of 
the  law.  I  will  not  say,  that  the  counsel  of  Rockwood  and  Mitchell 
did  not  possess  the  talents  and  information  of  the  gentlemen  con^ 
cemed  for  the  accused;  but  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  the  idta 
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uever  entered  into  their  niinds,  that  such  a  coarse  ovL^tA  to  te 
pursued;  that  the  proceedings  ought  to  be  stooped;  and  that  the 
court  should  inquire  vrhether  the  overt  act  had  been  proved  or 
not. 

A  further  illustration  of  this  doctrine,  of  the  power  of  the  court 
to  exclude  e^ide!nce,  has  been  derived  from  this  dictum  in  the 
books:  that  after  proving  the  overt  act  in  the  county  where  it  is 
kid,  you  may  then  prove  overt  acts  in  other  counties;  and  the 
authority  of  1  East  125,  126.  is  referred  to.  From  this  it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  court  must  decide  on  die  overt  act  laid 
before  admission  of  collateral  evidence,  and  reject  other  evidence 
if  the  overt  act  be  not  proved.  I  shall  not  speak  of  East  as  Mr. 
Wickham  did.  He  appears  to  mc  to  bo^a  man  of  talents  and  learn- 
ings whose  opinion  is  entided  to  respect:  I  conteive  that  the  real 
ride  is  this:  that  after  giving  your  evidence  of  the  act  laid,  you 
n^ay  then  give  evidence  of  overt  acts  in  other  places.  The  eourt 
may  prescribe  the  rule  thus  stated  with  safety,  without  deciding 
any  iact  whatever;  besides  till  then^  the  other  evidence  would  not 
be  relevant.  But  taking  it  as  contended  for  by  the  prisoner,  it 
involves  this  absurdity,  that  the  court  must  decide  a  fact.  After 
having  introduced  evidence  with  respect  to  the  facts  on  Blanner- 
hassett's  island,  we  are  at  liberty  to  introduce  evidence  of  other 
acts  done  at  other  places.  The  introduction  of  this  evidence  of 
facts  on  the  island  renders  relevant,  the  evidence  of  acts  commit* 
ted  elsewhere*  For  they  are  in  corroboration  of  the  acts  on  the 
island,  according  to  this  interpretation  of  the  rule;  and  which  we 
&ink  the  only  rational  one..  The  introduction  of  any  evidence  of 
the  overt  act  on  the  island  authorizes  us  to  offer  evidence  of 
acts  elsewhere,  to  confirm  it.  Till  such  evidence  of  acts  on  the 
island  be  introduced^  the  evidence  of  acts  elsewhere  is  wholly  in- 
admissible. Whereas  according  t6  their  construction  of  the  rule, 
the  overt  act  laid  must  be  first  proved;  the  court  must  first  eza-* 
mine  a  question  of  fact;  and  having  determined  in  its'  own  mind 
that  the  overt  act  laid  is  in  point  of  fact  proved,,  then  it  decides 
the  point  of  law  consequent  on  that  fact:  that  evidence  of  acts  else- 
where may  be  received.  So  that  in  the  whole  case  there  is  no  ex- 
press^  independent  decision  by  the  jury.  This  difficulty  has  been 
produced  by  these  intelligent  authors  themselves.  It  has  arisen 
from  a  sort  of  affectation  .of  avoiding  the  repetition  of  the  same 
word.  Both  writers  and  speakers  involve  themselves  in  somelittle 
difficulty  by  the  use  of  this  kind  of  style,  and  sacrifice  perspicui^ 
to  supposed  neatness  of  composition.  In  this  manner  East  in  his 
first  volume  on  Crown  Law  p.  125.  has  occasioned  some  ambi- 
guity by  introducing  the  "wota  proof  instead  of  the  word  evidence* 
The  sentence  as  he  has  it,  i^  *^  2iSxeT  proof  oi  an  overt  act  in  the 
county  in  which  the  treason  is  laid,  evidence  may  be  given  of  any 
other  overt  acts  of  the  same  species  of  treason  in  other  counties*''' 
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But  read  evidence  instead  of  proof:  thfit  after  evidence  of  an  overt 
act  in  thectnmty  where  the  ire&son  h  laid^  evidence  may  be  given  of 
other  evert  act^done  elseivhere^  ^iid  the  difficulty  is  removed;  and 
Aitre  will  be  no  question  of  fact  to  be  decided  by  the  judges;  one 
kind  of  evidence  will  succeed  another  as  of  course  before  the 
jury.  You  will  observe,  that  if  East  had  not  been  under  the  do- 
minion of  this  affectation,  and  which  all  men  will  occasionally  feel, 
tkis  difficulty  would  not  have  existed.  But  Mr*  East  is  not  liable 
to  the  charge  of  an  unpleasant  repetition;  as  the  word  proof  is  sy- 
nonymous to  the  tt^orif  evidence  or  testimony.  But  this  advantage 
is^procured  at  the  expense  of  precision. 

But  there  is  another  rule  which  will  demonstrate  the  absurdity 
of  the  rule  of  East.  It  is  this:  that  the  court  must  decide,  that  the 
collateral  evidence  is  to  be  let  in,  on  the  very  ground  which  ren* 
ders  it  unnecessary.  Let  us  put  a  case  to  illustrate  the  subject: 
The  prosecutors  say  ^^  we  now  offer  collateral  evidence,  because 
we  have  already  introduced  our  evidence  concerning  the  overt 
act  laid  in  the  indictment.**  The  court  tells  them,  you  cannot  do 
it.  They  ask  why?  The  court  answei'^  because  you  have  not  prov- 
ed the  overt  act.  The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  say,  %e  have 
proved  it.  The  counsel  for  the  accused  deny  it«  And  the  court 
deddes  that  the  collateral  evidence  is  admissible.  Why?  Oil  the 
very  ground  that  the  overt  act  is  already  proved.  If  the  court  say 
it  is  proved,  why  require  more  evidence?  What  is  the  result? 
If  the  court  determine  that  he  shall  have  the  privilege  of  bring- 
ing forward  more  evidence,  it  is  because  it  is  not  necessary.  The 
court  places  its  admission  on  a  ground  that  renders  it  ridiculous 
and  absurd.  If  the  overt  act  be  not  proved,  then  all  other  evi^ 
dence  whatever  is  entirely  inadmissible;  but  if  it  be  proved,  then 
it  is  sufficient  without  further  testimony^  In  the  trial  of  "^Fres 
(P.  175.)  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  asked  the  court,  Whether 
the  overt  act  must  not  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury^ 
hoth  as  to  fact  and  intention  in  the  same  county?  To  which  judge 
Iredell  replied,  that  he  thought  Posterns  opinion  had  settled  that 
point;  and  he  declared  that  it  was  an  inadmissible  doctrine  *^  for 
the  court  to  say  whether  there  was  a  treasonable  intention  or  act;** 
that  ^  that  is  for  the  jury  to  determine.'*'^  But  it  never  occurred 
to  the  counsel  of  Fries,  though  men  of  great  learning  and  expe- 
rience^  that  the  c6urt  was  to  decide  on  the  proof  of  ihe '  overt 
act.  Human  ingenuity  cannot  support  the  doctrine.  It  gives  to 
the  court  a  power  which  has  never  been  exercised  in  England  or 
this  country  by  any  court. 

But  a  very  ingenious  argument  was  advanced  by  Mr.  Botts, 
which  he  supported  by  the  authority  of  1  Easfs  Crown  Law  p.  96, 
9r.  [which  see  quoted  before.]  In  the  latter  page  he  concludes 
thus:  but  **  when  the  connexioik  between  the  parties  is  once  esta- 
blished, (of  which  the  court  must  in  the  first  instance  judge  pre- 
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viously  to  the  admission  of  aay  consequenti^  eyidence  to  affect 
the  prisoner  by  the  act  of  others,  to  which  he  was  not  a  party  or 
privy)  then  whatever  is  done  in  pursuance  of  that  conspiracy,by  one 
of  the  conspiratorSfdiough  unknown  perhaps  to  the  rest  at  die  time, 
is  to  be  considered  as  the  act  of  all."  And  Mr.  Botts  fropn  this  an^ 
thority  contends,  that  die  court  in  this  case  piust  also  judge  in  the 
first  instance,  whether  the  overt  act  Isud  in  the  indictment  be 
proved ornot  so  as  Xo  render  admissible  collateral  evidence  to 
corroborate  it.  He  infers  that  because  the  court  is  said  by  East, 
in  tha^  case,  to  judge-  m  the  first  instance  of  the  connexion  b&> 
twcen  the  parties,  before  the  act  of  one  of  them  shall  be  admit- 
ted in  evidence  against  another,  the  court  must  in  thb  case,  judge 
of  the  proof  of  the  overt  act  before  collateral  evidence  shall  be 
introduced. 

The  general  principles  laid  down  by  East  in  diese  two  pages 
with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  first  proving  a  conspiracy  or  an 
agreement  among  several  to  act  in  concert  for  a  particular  end, 
smd  the  subsequent  admission  of  the  acts  of  one  of  diem  in  evi-* 
dence  against  others,  are  unquestionably  correct.  If  you  be  try* 
ing  A  for  a  particular  act,  you  cannot  bring  forward  the  con- 
vic^on  or  acts  of  B  against  him,  for  the  reasons  I  mentioned 
some  time  ago:  that  such  evidence  is  not  relevant  and  of  course  it 
is  not  just.  If  A  be  accused  of  a  particular  act,  evidence  affecting 
B  would  be  inadmissible  against  him,  unless  aconnexion  be  proved 
between  them.  If  this  connexion  be  proved,  then  the  evidence  is  re« 
levant  and  the  act  of  B  is  thereby  the  act  of  A.  But  the  question  is, 
who  is  to  judge  whether  the  connexion  between  A  and  B  be  proved 
or  not.  I  contend,  for  the  reasons  and  on  the  authorities  which  I 
have  already  adduced  and  which  cannot  be  refuted,  that  the  July 
must  judge.  East  says,  that  the  court  must  judge.  I  should  be 
g^  to  know  who  made  East  a  judge.  In  support  of  diis  part  of 
the  authority  there  is  no  reference^  Admit  the  rest  of  his  doctrine 
to  be  law,  (for  he  produces  authority  to  support  it)  yet  whence  does 
he  get  that  part  which  says,  that  ^^  the  court  must  judg^^  whe- 
ther the  connexion  between  the  parties  be  proved?  There  is  no  ex- 
press authority.  It  is  only  the  inference  of  the  writer,  and  which 
the  ingenuity  of  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  converts  into  au- 
thority. It  is  a  very  serious  and  difficult  undertaking  for  any  in- 
dividual to  write  a  copious  treatise  on  the  science  of  the  law  to 
be  received  as  authority.  Few  .men  are  like  Hale  or  Blackstone; 
the  weight  of  whose  characters  and  the  splendour  and  solidity  of 
whose  talents  give  the  sanction  of  authority  to  whatever  they 
pubFish.  I  will  admit  that  Mr.  East  is  a  mat)  of  respectaUe  tal- 
ents; but  we  ^hall  not  receive  his  mere  dictum  as  authority  when 
(t  leads  directly  to  the  prostration  of  first  principles;  especially 
when  there  are  practical  illustrations  of  the  contrary  doctrine. 
This  doctrine  is  manifestly  repugnant  to  common  sense;  and  that 
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is  the  rule  by  which:  every  proposition  shoidd  be  tested.  It  is  die  >, 
terra  firma  on  which  every  correct  principle  is  founded.  If  the 
case  just  spokenof  be  examined  by  diis  rule,  there  wiU  be  no 
difficulty;  there  will  be  no  s^bsurdiiy  invdved.  The  court  would 
state  to  the  juryt  that  if  they  be  satisSed  from  the  evidence,  that 
the  conpexioB  between  A  and  B  is  proved,  then  the  evidence  of 
die  acts  of  B  must  operate  against  A*  But  if  they  do  not  think 
the  coimeuon  between  them  is  proved,  then  they  must  disre- 
gard the  evidence  relative  to  the  oondoct  of  B.  The.  gendemen 
have  no  legal  princi(des  in  support  of  this  monstrous  proposition; 
nor  have  they  any  authorities.  The  cases  on  which  they  rely  do 
not  maintain  their  doctrine.  I  hope  that  I  have^satisfi^d  the  court, 
that  the  gendemen  have  shewn  neither  principle  nor  authority  to 
justify  the  assumption  by  the  court  of  the  power  to  exclude  for* 
ther  testimony. 

The  usual  hour  of  adjournment  being  now  past,  Mr.  Hay  ex^ 
pressed  his  desire  to  postpone  the  delivery  of  th^  rest  of  his  ar- 
gument till  to-morrow  which  was  acceded  to;  and  the  court  ad- 
journed till  to-morrow. 

Thprsday,  August  3f ,  1807. 

The  court  met  according  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  Hay  resumed  his  argument.  After  briefly  recapitulating 
the  substance  of  wh^t  he  had  said  last  evening,  he  proceeded  thus: 

The  gentleman  who  preceded  me,in  order  to  shew  thatthe  court 
might  undertake  the  decision  of  a  question  of  fact,  quoted  asautho* 
rity  ^MacNally^  p,  5Af7*  The  authority  does  not  apply.  What  bear- 
bg  has  it  on  the  case  before  the  court?  because  it  is  advanced  on 
the  principle,  that  the  facts  are  stated  in  a  special  verdict  by  the 
jury?  It  was  in  the  case  of  the  King  v.  Major  John  Oneby  indict- 
ed for  the  murder  of  William  Gower. 

"  Raymond  J.  after  argument  on  a  special  verdict^  laid  down 
this  proposition,  to  which  all  the  judges  agreed:  that  the  court 
are  judges  of  the  malice  and  not  the  jury;  and  that  the  court  are 
also  judges  of  the  fact  found  by  the  jury,  whether  if  the  quarrel 
was  sudden,  there  was  time  for  the  passion  to  cool;. or  whether 
the  act  was  deliberate  or  not/^ 

There  is  nothing  in  this  authority  v;;hich  justifies  the  inference, 
of  the  court  as  to  facts.  The  jury  fii^d  the  facts;  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  is  still  dependent  on  their  finding.  The  court 
on  their  special  finding  decided^  that  Oneby  had  sufficient  time 
for  his  passion  to  cool  between  the  time  of  the  words  spoken  and 
of  their  fighting;  and  from  all  the  circumstances,  that  he  did  the 
fact  deliberately  and  with  malice  prepense.  But  the  same  authoj 
rity  states,  that  the  jury  niay  always  find  a  general  verdict;  that 
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they  may  not  only  decide  on  the  question  oi  {^ct,  but  on  the 
question  of  law  connected  with  it  also.  In  the  very  next  pars* 
graph  it  is  said,  that  the  jury,  who  are  before  stated  not  to  be 
judges  of  malice,  mny  take  upon  Aemselves  the  dacision  of  the 
questions  both  of  law  sind  (act.  He  states  the  opinion  of  Foster, 
**  that  in  cases  of  doubt  and  real  difficulty  it  is  commonly  recom* 
mended  to  the  jury  to  state  faets  and  circutnstances  in  a  special 
verdict;  but  where  the  law  is  -clear,  the  jury  und»r  the  dirccthm 
of  the  couH  in  point  oflmvy  matters  of  fact  being  still  left  to  th«r 
determination,  maif^  and  if  they  are  xvell  advised  wittatwatf9  find 
a  general  verdict  conformably  to  such  direetion.''  Tlu^  Arst 
paragraph,  as  understood  and  argued  by  the  counsel  on  tb«  other 
side,  is  inconsistem  with  the  last.  In  what  eonbuTaasment,  eon* 
i^adiction  and  difficulty  are  counsel  sometinftes  involved,  by  re- 
ference to  authorities  which  do  net  supjxart  .them  in  attempting 
to  maintain  untenable  positions!    . 

I  stated  yesterday  in  answer  to  Mr.  fiotta,  that  it  appeared  to 
me  to  be  repugnant  to  common  sense,  (which  in  aome  cases  is 
better  than  all  the  learning  in  -the  world)  for  a  cojurt  to  determine 
the  relevancy  of  any  testimony  on  a  principle  that  rendered  it  un^ 
necessary.  While  it  might  be  useful  it  is  irrelevant;  but  the  mo- 
ment it  becomes  relevant  it  becomes  utinecessar}'  by  tjie  very 
principle  which  constitutes  its  relevancy:  the  previousproof  of  an 
overt  act.  I  stated  that  such  a  rule  could  never  be  correct;  and  that, 
this  reason  and  the  substitution  of  the  court  instead  of  the  jury  for 
the  decision  of  mere  facts  were  insuperable  objections  to  therule 
as  expounded  by  the  prisoner's  counsel.  Is  it  necessary  to  press 
this  point?  Ib  it  necessary  tp  prove  to  this  court,  that  the  power, 
which  the  counsel  of  the  prisoner  soeamc«tIy  press  the  court  to 
execute,  has  never  been  exercised  by  any  court?  to  tell  this 
cburt,  that  it  would  be  an  encroachment  on  the  Itfgitimate  autho- 
rity of  another  tribunal?  that  the  principle  is  mischievous  and 
unsupported  by  authority?  But  if  there  were  forty  thousand 
authorities  introduced  in  support  of  it,  they  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded; because  they  must  lead  to  consequences  fatal  to  the  hap- 
piness artd  liberty  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

I  have  said,  that  the  pillows  of  this  great  edifice  erected  by 
Mr.  Wiokham  had  no  foundation.  I  will  examine  the  materials 
of  which  they  are  made;  and  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  they 
are  defective.  They  cannof  in  my  estimation  resist  the  slightest 
pressure.  Testing  the  proposition  liy  its  illegal  conclusion,  it 
must  fail.  To  test  the  purity  of  a  principle  is  to  loolc  at  its  result: 
to  what  Its  practical  operation  is.  If  it  lead  to  a  consequence  ab- 
surd in  itself  or  pernicious  in  its  tendency:  that  is,  if  the  conse- 
quence be  regularly  deduced  from  this originand  found  to  be  de- 
structive, the  proposition  itself  must  be  rejected. 
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.  Mr.  Wickham  says,  that  his  proposition,  that  Burr  isan  ac* 
cessory  and  not  a  principal,  is  deduced  from  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  their  laws  and  the  laws  of  England.  His 
first  position  was,  that  there  is  no  treason  in  the  United  States 
hut  that  which  is  defined  by  the  constitution.  Agreed.  Thisis 
sound  doctrine. 

His  next  position  was  that  no  man  can  be  punfshed,but  he  who 
does  the  act  thus  defined.  This  is  conceded  also.  But  when  he 
says,  that  this  act  of  levying  war  against  the  United  States  can- 
not be  performed  but  by  a  person  present  on  the  spot  where  the 
offence  is  alleged  to  be  committed,  I  deny  the  correctness  of 
the  position  and  aver,  that  it  is  not  founded  in  sound  sense,  or 
in  the  law  of  this  country  or  of  Great  Britain.  A  man  may 
levy  W2ur  without  being  present  with  the  troops  where  the  of- 
fence 18  alleged  to  be  committed,  or  even  without  making 
actual  war  at  all.  It  is  unnecessary  to  press  the  distinction  be- 
tween levying  war  and  war  itself.  The  common,  sense  of  man- 
kind  has  decided  this  question.  The  man  who  levies  war  is  he 
who  projects  the  plan,  provides  the  means,  causes  soldiers  to  be 
inlisted,  and  arms  and  other  necessaries  to  be  prepared,  and 
directs  and  superintends  the  whole  operation.  He  may  some- 
times  be  also  master  of  means  sufficient  for  the  subversion  of 
the  liberty  and  happiness  of  a  whole  people.  What  would  be 
the  course  of  conduct  which  a  man,  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy 
to  subvert  the  government  of  his  country  and  to  raise  himseff 
on  its  ruins,  would  pursue,  you  may  easily  judge.  Supposing 
him  to  be  a  man  whose  understanding  was  equal  to  his  ambi* 
tion,  he  would  proportion  the  means  to  the  end.  He  would  use 
activity  and  enterprise.  He  would  be  confined  to  no  particular 
scene  of  operations.  He  would  be  here  and  there  and  at  every 
place;  where  and  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  prepare  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  great  object.  He  might  give  directions 
to  different  bodies  of  troops  to  meet  him  at  given  times  and 
places;  while  in  the  intermediate  time,  he  might  make  arrange- 
ments at  different  places  to  prevent  disappointment  and  to  se- 
cure final  and  ample  success.  Is  it  necessary  according  to  com- 
mon sense,  that  a  leader  should  be  present  at  the  very  moment 
when  an  assemblage  of  part  of  his  soldiers  is  to  meet  at  a  par- 
ticular place  in  consequence  of  his  previous  orders?  There  may 
be  twenty  different  assemblages.  If  he  be  a  man  of  talents,  in- 
telligence and  activity,  he  may  have  formed  his  designs  so 
wisely  and  concerted  his  measures  so  skilfully,  as  to  have  fift)- 
or  five  hundred  or  even  a  thousand  different  assemblages  and 
subordinate  plans  conducing  to  one  common  end,  all  going  on 
at  the  same  time«withouthis  actual  presence.  He  is  not  present 
at  any  one  place;  but  he :  directs  and  commands  every  where 
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and  vigilantly  waits  for  a  favourable^  moment  till  be  can  strike 
^  final  and  decisive  blow.  On  principles  of  common  sense  it  is 
not  essential  tberefore,  that  the  commander  should  be  present 
at  any  preconcerted  assemblage  of  his  troops.  I  repeat  that  the 
common  understanding  of  mankind  ha^  decided  this  question. 
Wc  find  (and  every  expression  used  here  may  be  soon  verified) 
Aat  George  III.  levies  war  against  the  United  States  three 
thousand  miles  from  us.  It  4s  he  who  declares  the  war,  by 
whose  directions  the  troops  are  raised,  and  employed.  It 
is  he  who  ievies  the  war,  and  not  his  subjects  who  fight  his 
battles:  his  generals  and  soldiers  who  come  hither  for  slaugh* 
tcr  and  murder.  They  mate  the  war  upon  us;  but  they  do  not 
ievy  it.  If  the  subjects  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  were  to 
levu  war  upon  this  country,  they  would  not  be  entitled  to  be 
considered  as  public  enemies,  but  robbers,  pirates  and  mur* 
derers,  according  to  the  acts  which  (hey  would  commit:  and ' 
therefore  instead  of  being  treated  as  public  enemies,  they 
would  be  regarded  as  individual  offenders  who  had  perpe- 
trated those  crimes,  and  proceeded  against  as  such.  But  as 
he  levies  the  war,  they  become  public  enemies  in  consequence 
thereof.  A  man  may  on  principles  of  common  sense,  not  only 
ievy  war,  but  make  war,  without  being  present  at  the  place 
where  a  battle  is  fought.  Bonaparte  was  not  actually  on  the 
field  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  I  do  not  know  that  he  was  in 
view  of  the  line  of  battle.  He  was  in  the  rear  with  the  body  of 
reserve;  yet  the  victory  gained  on  that  memorable  day  was 
gained  by  him;  because  he  stationed  the  troops,  directed  their 
movements,  and  stood  ready  to  give  assistance;  and  the  glory 
of  that  victory,  so  decbive  of  the  destiny  of  Europe,  was  his. 
He  not  only  levied  but  made  war,  without  being  personally 
present. 

Such  is  the  case  here:  admit  it  to  be  true,  that  Burr  was 
not  on  the  island,  yet  the  men  who  went,  met  there  by  his  pro- 
curement and  direction;  they  leave  it  by  his  direction;  and  he 
afterwards  joins  them  and  takes  the  command*  So  that  in  coqa- 
ing  to,  remaining  on  and  quitting  the  island,  they  act  in  exact 
obedience  to  his  command.  If  the  assemblage  on  Blannerhas- 
sett's  island  were  an  overt  act  of  levying  war,  the  person  who 
procured  that  assemblage,  by  whom  its  movements  to  and  from 
the  island  were  directed,  is  emphatically  guilty  of  levying  war 
against  the  United  States.  Let  us  pursue  this  argument  a  little 
further:  suppose  that  Burr  had  never  been  at  the  spot  at  all; 
but  he  knows  that  his  troops  are  there.  He  apprehends  that  an 
attack  is  to  be  made  on  them;  and  to  repel  it  he  dispatches 
more  men,  arms,  amunition,  provisions,  and  every  thing  neces- 
sary for  their  defence,  with  orders  to  resist,  and  instructions 
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how  to  conduct  the  battk  which  is  actually  fought.  The  attack 
is  made  and  repelled.  Thousands  fall  in  the  battle.  Would  he 
not  then  levy  war?  Would  it  be  contended  by  gentlemen,  that 
by  the  constitution  of  the  United 'States,  Aaron  Burr,  not  hav« 
ing  been  personally  present  when  this  overt  act  of  his  procure- 
ment was  committed,  was  not  a  principal  but  an  accessory?  that 
his  soldiers  are  principals  in  the  treason  but  that  he  is  not  guiU 
ty  ?  that  the  constitution  requires  the  actual  presence  of  the 
commander  in  chief  whenever  a  battle  is  fought  by  any  part  of 
his  army,  or  wherever  an  attack  is  made  or  repelled  ?  If  he 
would  be  guilty  of  levying  war,  what  becomes  of  the  doctrine 
which  requires  his  presence?  The  constitution  requires  his 
presence  no  where. 

To  prove  however  the  fallacy  of  this  doctrine,  let  us  examine 
the  result.  He  is  innocent  and  safe.  They  are  guilty  and  pun- 
ished. Is  it  possible  that  the  human  mind  can  be  so  per- 
plexed by  learning  and  so  misled  by  ingenuity,  so  totally  be- 
reaved of  all  its  powers,  as  to  adopt  a  conclusion  like  this?  to 
pronounce  that  the  great  projector,  the  prime  mover  of  the  whole 
conspiracy  and  plot,  is  constitutionally  safe,  while  his  deluded 
followers  are  to  be  hanged?  Yet  this  is  the  language  and  'this 
the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Wickham.  He  would  make  as  little  cere- 
mony with  Blannerhassett,  as  Burr  said  he  would  use  to  Mu 
randa.  As  to  Miranda,  said  he,  "  we  will  hang  Miranda^'*  It 
appears  to  me,  sir,  that  that  construction  of  the  constitution 
which  leads  to  such  a  conclusion,  ^ich  shall  exculpate  Burr 
and  hang  Blannerhassett,  which  leaves  the  principal  to  destroy 
the  agent,  is  not  only  repugnant  to  common  sense  but  to  every 
dictate  of  feeling  and  humanity.  There  is  sufficient  reason  to 
deplore  the  misconduct  and  crime  of  Blannerhassett*  He  has 
certainly  done  wrong  and  offended  against  the  laws  of  his  couii- 
tiy  grievously;  but  I  hope  to  be  excused  for  declaring,  that 
there  is  no  more  comparison  between  Blannerhassett  and 
*  Burr,  as  to  criminality,  than  there  i^  between  the  breeze  which 
gently  shakes  the  leaves,  and  the  storm  which  desolates  the 
earth. 

If  this  construction  be  not  founded  in  reason,  let  us  call  for 
the  law  which  sanctions  the  doctrine  for  which  he  contends. 
If  we  look  at  home  we  shall  find  that  this  question  has  been 
decided  already  by  our  own  judges.  The  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  has  solemnly  decided  it,  in  direct  opposition  to 
what  gentlemen  have  insisted  to  be  the  law.  But  they  say,  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  regarded,  because  it  was  an  extrajudiqial 
decision. 

Mr.  Wipkham,  finding  it  inconvenient  to  prove  it,  pretends 
to  anticipate  our  admission  of  it;  and  with  his  usual  dexterity,^ 
takes  it  for  granted  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  up 
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that  supposed  coocesBion.  |>et  us  examine  the  subject  and  see, 
whether  it  be  extrajudicial  or  not.  Bollman  and  Swartwout, 
who  were  never  at  Blannerhassett's  island  or  with  the  troops, 
were  before  the  court  on  suspicion  of  high  jtreason.  A  motion 
was  made  to  commit  them  on  this  charge.  Having  been 
brought  before  the  court  on  ^  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  a  motion 
was  made  by  their  counsel  to  discharge  them*  Those  cases 
came  first  before  the  circuit  court  for  the  county  of  Washing- 
ton; and  the  records  of  that  court,  containing  the  orders  by 
which  they  were  committed  on  the  charge  of  treason  in  levying 
war  against  the  United  States,  and  the  testimony  on  which  the 
cotnmitment  was  made,  were  brought  before  the  si^preme  court. 
1  do  not  know  by  whom  they  were  defended  in  that  court  or 
the  circuit  court.  But  I  uke  it  for  granted  when  I  turn  my 
eyes  to  that  part  of  die  world,  that  they  were  defended  with 
ability  and  zeal.  They  were  not  present  on  Blannerhassett's 
islandv nor  with  any  part  of  the  forces  of  colonel  Burr;  and 
though  not  present  they  were  charged  with  treason.  I  certainly 
am  at  liberty  to  suppose,  whoever  may  have  been  their  counsel, 
that  they  were  defended  ^ith  great  zeal  and  ability;  and  that 
they  were  defended  on  this  ground.  From  the  extreme  zeal 
displayed  in  the  course  of  this  defence,  we  may  infer  what  de- 
fence was  made  for  those  persons;  and  if  so,  the  decision  of 
the  supreme  court  was  on  the  very  point  and  must  be  conclu* 
sive  authority  in  this  case. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  this  was  not  the  point  imnaediately 
in  discussion  nor  before  the  court;  and  that  consequently  the 
decision  may,  stricdy  speaking,  be  considered  as  extrajudicial. 
Still  I  am  at  liberty  to  say,  that  this  opinion  of  the  supreme 
court  is  entitled  to  the  highest  degree  of  consideration  and  res- 
pect, and  ought  not  to  be  departed  from  but  for  reasons  very 
different  in  principle  and  effect  from  those  used  on  the  part  of 
'the  counsel  for  the  prisoner.         > 

The  law  as  expounded  by  the  judges  of  this  country  not  suit- 
ing Mr.  Wickham,  he  goes  to  Great  Britain  for  his  law  and 
brings  with  him  the  common  law  of  that  country  to  shew  that 
the  accused  is  only  an  accessory  and  therefore  not  guilty*  Let 
us  s&e  what  benefit  he  derives  from  this  voyage  and  importation 
of  the  common  law.  The  very  instant  he  opens  the  law-book,  he 
finds  that  the  common  law  declares,  ^^  intreason  all  are  principals.'''^ 
The  very  system  to  which  he  resorts^  presents  this  doctrine  at 
once  to  him:  that  in  treason  all  persons  in  any  manner  con- 
cerned, whether  present  or  absent,  are  principals*  How  is  this 
dilemma  removed?  The  gentleman  will  not  rely  on  this  doc- 
trine; and  he  turns  to  us  with  an  exulting  countenance  and  ex- 
claims, ^  the  common  law  is  not  in  force  in  this  country  under 
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the  gOTcmment  of  the  United  States;  you  must  be  governed 
by  the  constitution  only.  The  gentleman  will  not  contradict 
me."  He  well  kn^w  that  I  would  not  controvert  the  position  as 
to  the  non  existence  of  the  common  lawi  tie  knew  that  this  was 
a  point  agreed.  The  common  law  is  not  in  force  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  treason  in  the  United  States  but  that  de- 
fined by  the  constitution;  and  he  who  was  notljt:agued  in  the 
conspiracy  add  performed  a* part  in  it,  whatever  else  he  may 
have  done,  cannot  be  punished*  In  what  manner  does  lie  av^il 
himself  of  this  concession:  that  we  do  not  claim  the  aid  <>f  the 
common  law?  That  very  instant  be  takes  it  up  for  his  own  use. 
Because  we  have  disclaimed  and  thrown  it  by,  he  takes  it  up  for 
his  own  exclusive  benefit:  "  After  what  you  have  said,  you  can- 
not resort  to  the  .common  law  which  says,  that  all  are  principals; 
but  /  will  resort  to  some  other  parts  of  the  comition  law  and 
avail  myself  of  them."  How  does  he  avail  himself  of  them? 
After  having  stated,  that  it  was  not  in  force,  he  resorts  to  it  and 
relies  on  the  common  law  distinction  of  principals  and  acces- 
sories: a  principal  being  the  actor  or  person  present  aiding  and 
abetting  the  offence;  an  accessory  an  absent  person  who  pro- 
cures and  counsels  or  receives  and  comforts  an  offender.  Is 
there  not  in  this  reasoning,  which  disclaims  and  uses  th^  same 
authority  at  once,  a  temerity  which  defies  reflection  and  amounts 
to  desperation?  Is  it  not  a  desperate  construction  of  the  case? 
Would  a  man  of  Mr.  Wickham's  talents  contend  in  one  breath, 
that  the  common  law  is  not  in  force  in  this  country, and  yet  in 
the  next  make  it  the  principal  basis  of  his  argument  unless  it 
were  a  desperate  case?  Desperate  cases  require  desperate  ef- 
forts. He  avails  himself  of  the  common  law. to  borrow  from  it 
distinctions  which  he  endeavours  to  fix  without  reason  or  propri- 
ety on  the  constitution,  which  he  says  we  wish  to  render  merely 
a  dead  letter.  It  is  a  distinction  borrowed  from  the  common  law, 
which  says,  that  a  principal  is  he  wha  is  the  actor  or  is  present 
at  the  perpetration  of  the  act,  aiding  and  abetting;  and  declares 
an  accessory  to  be  a  person  who  is  absent,  but  procures  or  com- 
mands or  counsels  the  act  to  be  done.  This  is  the  distinction 
in  Great  Britain  between  principals  and  accessories  founded  on 
the  common  law.  He  insists,  that  the  prisoner,  not  having  been 
present  at  the  commission  of  the  act,  is  merely  an  accessory; 
that  an  accessory  is  not  punishable  under  the  constitution  of  th^ 
United  States;  and  therefore  that  the  prisoner  is  not  punishable 
at  all. 

If  the  common  law  be  not  in  force,  the  gentleman  has  no 
more  right  to  resort  to  it  or  borrow  any  distinctions  from  it, 
than  he  has  to  borrow  a  distinction  from  the  civil  law,  the 
Gentoo  law,  the  Chinese  law,  or  any  other  law  in  the  world.  I 
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conceive  that  Mr*  Wickham  has  himself  furnished  us  with  a 
conclusive  reason,  why  we  should  not  resort  to  the  common 
law  for  these  definitions.  Before  I  mention  that  reason,  permit 
me  to  remark,  that  there  is  something  extraordinary  and  humi- 
liating in  this  argument  respecting  the  correct  construction  of 
the  constitution.  Those  who  framed  it  have  used  plain  words, 
such  as  a  man  of  the  most  ordinary  capacity  as  well  as^  man 
of  the  most  enlightened  mind  can  understand;  and  yet  wc  are 
not  to  depend  on  plain  construction,  such  as  is  obvious  to  every 
man  of  common  understanding,  but  to  go  to  England  to  resort 
to  a  system  JeclAred  not  to  be  in  force,  to  find  out  the  true 
meaning!  It  appears  to  me  sir,  to  be  as  degrading  as  it  is  ab- 
surd, to  resort  to  a  foreign  system  not  in  force  in  order  to  in- . 
troduce  a  distinction  which  does  not  belong  to  it. 

I  have  said,  that  Mr.  Wickham  had  himself  furnished  the 
reason,  why  we  should  not  resort  to  the  common  law.  The 
constitution,  he  says,  must  be  our  guide;  and  its  construction 
must  be  governed  by  rules  of  moral  right  and  not  by  artificial 
rules*  The  only  reason  he  gives  for  this  is,  that  the  constitu- 
tion is  a  compact  and  not  a  law.  It  does  not  fully  justify  his  in- 
ference. It  is  both  a  compact  and  a  law.  It  may  be  considered 
as  a  rule  prescribed  by  a  superior  of  as  founded  in  compact  be- 
tween parties.  The  fair  construction  is,  that  so  far  as  it  ope- 
rates on  states,  it  is  a  compact  between  those  states,  equally  ob- 
ligatory on  them  all;  but  as  far  as  it  applies  to  individuals  it  is 
a  law  jirescribed  by  the  supreme  power  in  the  state  (the  peo- 
ple in  convention)  which  every  citizen  is  bound  to  obey;  and  it  is 
declared  by  the  instrument  itself  to  be  the  supreme  laW  of  the 
land.  It  is  not  very  material  in  what  light  it  is  to  be  considered: 
whether  as  a  compact  or  law  or  both;  but  this  shews  the  con- 
struction most  consonant  to  common  sense;  and  that  when  the 
question  is  put  in  that  way  there  is  no  difficulty. 

But  let  us  avail  ourselves  of  Mr.  Wickham's  golden  key  for 
unlocking  the  door  of  the  constitution^  By  rules  of  moral  right, 
I  suppose  he  means  that  exposition  which  will  give  us  the  in« 
tention,  if  the  words  used  by  its  framers  will  bear  it.  Knowing 
the  character,  mental  acutcness,  talents  and  intellectual  powers 
of  those  who  framed  that  constitution,  it  miist  be  presumed  not 
only,  that  they  intended  to  suppress  the  mischief  and  advance 
the  remedy  in  every  instance,  but  that  they  expressed  their 
meaning  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  the  constitution  be  fairly  ex- 
pounded, that  object  will  certainty  be  attained^  I  will  ask,  whe- 
ther it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  their  intention  was  that  a  traitor 
must  be  on  the  spot  while  his  troops  slaughtered  their  fellow 
citizens  or  else  that  he  could  not  be  punished.  That  the  acces- 
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soiy  should  paas  with  impunity  while  the  humble  instruments  of 
his  ambition  should  be  punished. 

Suppose  the  question  put  to  the  enlightened  men  who  framed 
that  constitutioDt  Suppose  they  were  asked  at  that  time^  **  whe* 
ther  it  he  your  intention  to  exclude  from  punishmefnt  the  prime 
mover.and  projiector  of  a  treasonable  plot,  who  shall  by  himself 
or  his  agents^  inlist  and  assemble  troops  and^procure  every  thing 
conducive  to  the  overt  act,  if  he  be  not  present  when  the  oVeit 
act  is  performed.  Do  you  intend,  that  such  a;  contriver  and 
leader  shall  not  be  a  principal  traitor,  or  punished  at  all,  but 
that  the4iumble  and  deluded  instruments  of  his  ambition  shall 
be  punished?"  They  would  all  have  unanimously  answered, 
^'  This  construction,  never  will  be  adopted  by  any  intelligent 
court.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  adopt  the  principle 
which  will  prevent  thie  mischief;  and  if  it  be  urged*  that  such  a 
projector  and  leader  being  absent  does  not  levy  war,  is  only  an 
accessory,  and  not  being  expressly  mentioned,  as  such  is  not 
punishable,  the  court  will  not  be  at  all  embarrassed  by  such  an 
argument  only  calculated  to  mislead."  They  could  not  have 
answered  otherwise.  Whence  could  they  derive  ^  contrary 
idea?  as  they  must  have  intended  the  suppression  of  th^ 
mischief. 

I  very  cordially  agree  with  Mr.  Wickham,  that  in  the  expo- 
sition of  the  constitution,  artificial  rules  ought  not  to  be  admit* 
ted.  If  we  are  to  be  jfbvemed  by  the  rules  of  moral  right  and 
to  exclude  artificial  rules,  then  we  mustbe  governed  by  the  gene- 
ral principle^  of  reason  and  justice,  and  not  by  rules  borrowed 
from  the  most  complicated  of  ail  artificial  systems  on  the  face 
of  the  eafth:  the  conimoii  law,  where  the  parts  are  artfully  con- 
structed to  sviit  each  other,  and  which  have  no  sort  of  reference 
to  this  country.  The  force  of  this  remark  is  illustrated  very 
completely  in  this  ^ery  case.  In  Great  Britain  the  principal  is 
the  perpetrator,  or  aider  who  is  present.  The  accessory  is  he 
who  not  being  present,  procures  counsels  See.  It  is  manifest  that 
in  Great  Brit^iix,  it  is  immaterial  where  you  draw  the  line  be* 
tween  principal  and  accessary  before  the  fact,  because  ho  mis- 
chief can  ensue;  for  all  the  ground,  not  covered  by  the  princi- 
pal, is  occupied  by  the  accessory;  and  what  is  not  covered  by 
ihp  accessory  is  occupied  by  the  principal.  All  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  perpetration  of  the  oflfence  and  in  the  acts  which 
led  to  that  perpetration  are  amenable  to  the  laws  and  justice  of 
their  country.  The  definition  therefore  of  a  principal  is  mani- 
fesdy  connected  with  that  of  an  accessory;  both  together  taking 
in  the  guilt  of  the  transaction  and  the  guilt  that  led  to  it. 

But  how  does  the  introduction  of  the  distinction  operate  in 
this' country  ?  The  gentleman  tells  us,  that  those  only  «re  prin- 
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ctpals  Who  ^re  present  at  the  perpetration  of  an  offence;  that  ill 
ot^iers  concerned  are  acciessories;  ahd  that  aceessones  are  not 
punishable  by  the  constitution;  so  that  he  circumscribes  the 
guik  of  a  principal,  arid  which  only  is  punishable  within  very 
narrow  limits.  The  result  of  his  exposition  is,  that  the  consti- 
tution does  not  operate  on- the  very  persons  whom  it  was  in- 
tended to  affect;  and  the  mos|:  atrocious  and  dangerous  offen- 
ders-escape  unpunished.  Can  this  be  corr6c<?  In  England  the 
definition  of  principal  depends  on  that  of  accessory;  and  that 
of  an  accessory  on  that  of  a  principal.  But  Mr.  Wickhatti  wishes 
VIS  to  bon-ow  the  definition  from  Great  Britain,  in  ordef  to  cut 
off  one  half  of  the  offenders.  He  who  counsels,  commands  or 
procures  treason  to  be  committed  is  to  escape  with  impunity. 
It  is  very  clear,  that  if  Mr.  Wickham's  doctrine  be  adopted 
here,  to  have  its  full  openltion,  no  man  can  be  indicted  as  an 
accessory  in  this  country^  He  cannot  be  charged  as  a!n  acces- 
sory to  levying  war.  He  must  levy  it.  If  you  take  eyery  person 
who  is  an  accessory,  that  is,  who  is  guilty  of  what  is  termed  an 
accessorial  treason  in  Great  BrJtain,  to  oe  an  accessory  heA, 
you  trample  oh  the  constitution  and  exempt  from  punishment 
all  except  those  who  are  present  at  the  scene  of  action.  These 
though  infinitely  less  guilty,  the  humble  and  deluded  followers 
are  to  be  punished,  while  their  absent  leaders  escape;  ahd  the 
gentleman  is  the  very  man  by  whose  doctrines  it  is  to  be 
prostrated  to  the  earth. 

The  doctrine  for  which  I  contend  appears  to  me  to  be  infi- 
nitely more  reasonable.  It  will  not  produce  the  punishment  of 
all  who  are  guilty  either  as  principals  or  accessories,  using 
those  words  in  tlie  English  acceptation.  It  will  extend  to  those 
only  who  are  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy  and  take  a  part 
in  it.  It  does  not  extend  to  him  who  only  conspires,  but  takes 
no  part:  who  avails  himself  of  the  locus  pctnitefitice  SLtid  turns 
froni  the  iniquity  of  those  meri  with  whom  he  was  leagued  and 
is  a  mere  traitor  in  design,  because  he  has  performed  no  act. 
Nor  will  it.  extend  to  him  who  does  what  is  termed  in  Great 
Britain  an  accessorial  act  after  the  fact.  So  that  doing  an  act 
only  without  being  leagued  in  or  a  party  to  the  design,  or  de- 
signings without  an  act,  or  giving  food  or  lodgings  to  the  conspi- 
rators knowing  their  design  but  being  no  party  to  it,  would 
not  be  embraced  by  it<  He  who  seeing  this  party  going  down 
to  New-Orleans,  but  had  known  nothing  of  them  before,  gave 
them,  half  a  dozen  barrels  of. whisky,  would  not  be  a  traitor; 
because  though  he  did  perform  a  minute  act,  he  was  not  leagued 
in  the  general  conspiracy;  4or  was  the  act  done  with  a  traitor^ 
ous  design.  I  pldce  it  precisely  on  the  ground  taken  by  the  sa* 
♦preme  court.  Is  not  this  reasonable?  Is  there  any  distinction 
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beturceq  the  guik  of  the  persons  embraced  by  the  conatruction 
of  the  constitution?  Was  not  Aaroh  Burr  as  guilty  as  his  associ- 
al)Q8  on  the  island  assembled  by  his  direction?  Is  there  any  dif- 
finence^in  England  between  the  guilt  of  the  principal  and  the  acces-* 
•ory  befims  the  fact^  They  are  equally  punishable  with  death.  The 
accessoiT  in  Great  Britain  is  regarded  as  equally  guilty  with  the 
principal.  I  will  refer  to.  the  particular  authorities  on  whi(:h  I  rely 
in  support  of  the  position,  that  according  to  the  law  of  England, 
diere  is  no  difierence  in  guilt  between  the  principal  and  accessoiy 
before  the  bcU  4  Blachion^s  Commentaries^  p.  39.  ^  The  general 
rule  of  the  ancient  law  is  this:  .^Accessories  shall  suffer  the  same 
punishment  as  their  principals.'  If  one  be  liable  to  death,  the 
other  is  also  liable."  ^  But  by  the  statutes  relating  to  the  bene^t 
of'  clergy  a  distinction  is  made  between  them:  accessories  afier 
the  fact  being  allowed  die  benefit  of  clergy  in  almost  all  cases; 
which  is  denied  to  the  principals  and  accessories  before  the  fact 
in  many  cases."  1  Hak  p.  626.  *^  If  A  be  indicted  as  principal 
and  acquitted,  he  shall  not  be  indicted  as  accessory  before;  and  if 
he  be,  he  may  plead  his  former  acquittal  in  hdx\for  H  is  in  sub* 
stance  the  same  offence.^  But  if  he  be  indicted  as  principal  and 
acquitted,  he  may  yet  be  indicted  as  accessory  after;  for  they  are 
offences  of  aeverad  natured."  See  also  p*  435.  Ahop*  238.  (quoted 
before.)  2  HawUns^  Ch.  29.  Sect.  73. 

I  beg  leave  to  call  the  particular  attention  of  the  court  to  what 
Foster  jsays  in  pages  361-,  362.  He  states  that  there  is  some 
technical  distinction  between  them;  but  he  complains  of  some  of 
the  common  law  distinctions.  After  having  stated  that  the  point 
in  the  case  reported*  by  Kelyng  (which  was  of  an  accessory  after 
the  fact)  was  at  length  setded  upon  sound  principles  of  law  and 
reason;  but  that  the  reasoning  in  that  case  founded  on  a  distinc- 
tion between  what  was  precedent  and  subsequent  to  the  fact,  was 
too  refined  for  his  comprehension;  and  probably  would  continue 
so,  tin  he  could  remove  ancient  landmarks,  and  forget  the  legal 
distinction  between  them,  and  every  "principal  of  law  founded  on  it. 
And  having  expressed  his  doubt,  that  as  a  person  indicted  as  a 
principal  could  not  be  convicted  upon  evidence  tending  barely 
to  prove  him  to  have  been  an  accessory  before  the  fact;  that  an 
acquittal  upon  one  indictment  could  not  be  a  bar  to  a  second,  for 
an  offence  specifically  different  from  it.  He  proceeds  thus: 

«*  Thefe  were  at  common  law  some  other  rules,  touching  the 
connexion  between  principals  and  accessories,  not  I  doubt  perfect- 
\y  well  founded;  for  if  the  principal  stood  mute  of  malice,  or 
challenged  peremptorily  above  the  legal  number  of  jurors,  or 
refused  to  answer  directly  to  the  charge,  the  accessory  could  not 
have  been  put  upon  his  trial,  because,  say  the  books,  the  principal 
was  not  attainted.  These  rules  seem  not  to  have  been  founded  on 
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the  tame  natural  jtutice^  or  sound  poHcy^  as  those  I  first  merakn"  ' 
ed.  Ii  would,  1  think  have  been  extremely  difficult,  for  a  com- 
mon understanding  unpractised  in  artificial  reasoning,  to  have 
discovered  that  the  mere  ol^stinacy  of  one  incorrigible  offender, 
should  by  appointments. of  the  same  law^  stop  the  course  of  jus- 
tice against  another;  that  the  accesnory^who  frequently  is  the  lea^ 
der^  contriver  and  principal  in  the  viilant/^  should  be  permitted 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  justice  of  the  kingdom,  merely  because  the 
instrument  employed  by  him  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  deny 
the  charge,  and  put  himself  utx>n  a  legal  trial;  and  yet  this  was 
the  case  with  regard  to  felony,  ti|l  the  statute  of  the  1st  of  queen 
Ann  interposed  and  provided  a  remedy." 

.1  ask  whether  this  court  will  make  a  distinctbn  merely  be- 
cause it  is  made  in  the  common  law  of  Great  Britain,  in  direct 
defiance  of  that  which  is  (relieved  to  be  the  sound  and  real  prin- 
ciple of  justice,  even  by  those  who  make  the  distinction.  Shall 
we  report  to  the  common  law  of  England,  which  is  admitted  even 
by  their  ablest  judges  to  be  unjust  and  unreasonable  in  ma* 
ny  parts,  to  justify  a  departure  from  common  sense?  Will  the 
court  do  this,  when  the  gentleman  does  not  contend  for  it,  be- 
cause it  is  just  and  right  but  because  he  would  not  remove  what 
Foster  terms  the  landmarks  of  the  law  ? 

But. even  allowing  the  defendant  the  common  law,  presence  is 
not  always  necessary  to  make  a  man  a  perpetrator  of  the  deed. 
It  was  said  yesterday  that  actual  presence  at  the  overt  act  wa» 
tequired  in  every  species  of  treason,  except  that -of  compassing 
the  king's  death.  The  constitution  does  not  mention  presence; 
therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  the  crime  of  treason. 

^Why  is  an  overt  actnecessar}'?  Is.it  not  because  the  intention 
of  the  h^art  being  hidden,  the  law  requires  some  external  act  to 
manifest  that  intention  to  the  human  senses?  In  compassing  the 
king's  death  an  overt  act  is  certainly  required  to  shew  the  inten* 
tion.  It  is  a  general  rule  and  must  prevail  in  that  case  as  well  as 
in  every  other.  It  may  indeed  be  more  essential  in  that  than  in 
any  otber  case,  to  prove  some  act  against  the  party  accused;  but 
I  can  see  no  ground  of  discrimination  between  it  and  other  cases, 
as  to  the  necessity  of  actual  presence  at  the  scene  of  action.  Mr. 
Martin,  who  is  to  conclude  this  motion,  may  have  ingenuity 
enough  to  point  out  some  reason;  but  at  present  I  can  see  no  dif»- 
ference  nor  any  difficulty  on  that  point.  The  proof  of  an  overt  act  is 
more  essential  in  this  than  in  other  cases,  because,  aa  the  indict- 
ment is  founded  on  the  intention,  it  cannot  be  maintained  with- 
out such  proof,  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  no^vidence  by  parol 
or  word  of  mouth  would  be  sufficient:  some  deed  is  necessary  to 
evince  the  designs  of  the  mind.  Secondly,  because  it  is  in  this  trea- 
son alone  that  the  intention  is  punishable;  and  therefore  it  is  more 
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ttfoper  diat  it  should  i)e  proved  by  an  open  act.  ,In  the  treaaon  of 
levying  war,  it  is  not  the  intention  which  makes  the  guih:  there 
inust  be  an.  inlhtment  and  marching  of  soldiers,  to  complete  the 
gutky  iDtention  with  which  they  are  inlisted  smd  marched.  The  as- 
semblage on  Blannerhassett^s  island,  if  completely  armed,  would 
in  Great  Britain  have  amounted  to  treason;  and  if  treason  there, 
will  not  the  same  acts  be.  treason  here?  The  mode  of  treason  in 
compassing  the  king^s  death,  consisting  in  the  intention,  requires, 
indispensably,  proof  of  an  overt  act.  But  there  is  no  greater  neces- 
si^  oi  presence  in  one  kind  of  treason  than  in  the  other.  I  do  not 
know  that  these  observations  are  material;  but  they  are  made  in 
anticipation  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Martin,  to  shew  ^at  there  is  no 
such  disttDCtiGn  as ,  they  allege;  and  that  actual  presence  is  not 
necessary*  And  perhaps  on  further  rejection  he  will  not  insist  on 
die  distinction.  I  contend  therefore,  that  though  Aaron  Burr 
might  not  be  actually  presenrt,he  might  commit  the  act  charged 
in  the  indictment.  He  might  levy  war;  and  whether  he  did  or  not 
is  a  question  oi  law  and  fact  which  must  be  left  to  the  jury  to  de- 
cide. To  my  limited  understanding,  so  many  motions  addreissed 
to  the  courts  the  (consumption  of  its  time,  and  the  intrusion  on 
its  patience,  in  a  discussion  relating  to  contested  facts,  and  es- 
pecially this  singular  motion  to  arrest  evidence  relevant  to  the  point 
in  issue,  are  as  improper,  irregular  and  unjust,  as  they  are  unu- 
sual and  eaLtraordinar>'. 

I  say  that  the  question,  whether  a  man  he  a  principal  or  not,  is 
in  this  case  emphatically  a  question  of  fact  as  well  as  law.  We 
charge  the  prisoner  with  levying  war.  He  says  that  he  is  not 
guilty.  We  say,  that  the  facts  are  proved  by  the  evidence.  He 
says,  that  he  is  an  accessory  and  not  a  principal  and  therefore  not 
guilty.  His  counsel  call  on  the  court  to  decide  the  very  question 
which  the  jury  are  called  on  to  decide  by  the  issue  on  their 
plea  of  not  guilty*  If  the  court  arrest  the  prosecution  on  the 
ground,  that  the  facts  proved  do  not  make  him  guilty  of  levying 
war  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution,  it  decides  on  the  plea 
and  decides  the  fast  without,  hearing  the  evidence.  It  in  fact 
decides  the  whole  cause. 

By  making  the  question  presented  by  the  constitution  and  the 
4K:t  of  eongress  the  only  questiop  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury,  (that 
is,  did  the  accused  levy  war?)  we  get  clear  of  all  the  subtilities 
and  refinements  of  the  common  law;  which  require  an  under- 
Btanding  infinitely  more  acute  than  mine, to  state  or  even  to  com- 

E'ehend  them.  I  do  not  wi^h  to  be  bewildered  in  this  labyrinth  of 
w.  I  have  seen  gentlemen,  in  merely  attempting  to  argue,  per- 
fectly bewildered  in  a  chaos  which  they  themselves  had  created.  I 
think  it  will  be  lortuuatc  for  this  country,  if  we  expound  ihe  con- 
stitation^by  ihe  rules  of  common  sense,  withowf  the  distinctions 
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of  the  common  law.  There  is  too  much  subdlity,  too  mudi  re* 
finement,  too  much  oomplexity  in  it  for  si  pracdcal  system*  A 
man  may  devote  twenty,  or  thirty  years  to  its  study,  and  not  be 
able  to  comprehend.it  completely.  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  he 
will  misinterpret  some  parts  of- it,  however  learned  he  may  be* 
Jlven  the  gendeman's  argument  was. so  abstruse  from  the  sub- 
tilities  and  niceties  derived  from  that  system,  that  not  more  than 
half  a  dozen  among  us  were  able  to  understand  the  direct  scope 
of  it.  Let  us  then  nave  a  system  of  our  own  adapted  to  the  situ- 
ation, habits  and  feelings  of  the  country,  without  the  absurdities^ 
the  trash  and  rubbish  of  the  conunon  kw.    - 

I  said,  that  the  common  law  was  not  in  force.  This  oury  re- 
quire some  ezpEanation.  I  should  not^deem^it  necessary  to  make 
it,  if  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  had  rightly  undeMood  the 
extent  of  my  admission  on  the  subject.  But  I  think  it  accessary 
to  remove  any  doubts  and  prevent  misconceptions.  The  court 
will  observe^that  in  civil  cases  congress  have  made  a  ptovision  for 
this  defe^  bv  the  act  of  1789.  But  this  doeS'n<!it  extend  to  eri- 
.miaal  cases  hy  its  veiy  terms.  How  far  certain  parts  may  have 
been  adopted,  by  the  use?  of  certain  technical  expresMoas,  is  aa 
important  question  requiring  no  decision  now.  Certain  parts  of  it 
have  been  taken  into  Use,  by. the  use  of  certain  techniod  phn»es 
in  the  constitution  and  some  acts  of  congr^.  It  is  the  opinion  <^ 
some  very  able  men,  who  have  combated*  the  doctrine  that  the 
common  law  is  in  force,  that  8on>e  particular  parts  of  it  have  a 
sanction  from  the  constitution  as  far  as  they  are  necessarily  com* 
prehended  in  the  technical  phrases  which  express  the  powers  de- 
legated to  the  government,  and  that  certain  other  parts  thereof  are 
and  may  be  adopted  by  congress  as  necessary  and  proper  for  car- 
rying into  execution  the  powers  expressly  delegated. 

This  idea  is  founded  on  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
Virginia  assembly  in  the  session  of  1799 — 1800,  written  by  Mr. 
Madison  aided  by  some  other  able  men.  Beyond  this  limitation 
the  Con^mon  law  has  not  been  adopted  under  the  government  of 
the  United  States. 

I  have  said,  that  certain  parts  of  it  have  been  adopted  hy  the 
use  of  certain  technical  phrases  in  the  constitution.  For  instance  it 
provides,  ^^  that  the  trial  of  all,  crimes  (except  in  cases  of  im* 
peachment)  shall  be  by  jury."  Every  person  indicted  must  be 
tried  by  a  jury.  The  trial  by  Jury  is  a  technical  phrase  of  the 
common  law.  By  iu  insertion  tn  the  constitution,  that  part  of  the 
common  law  which  prescribes  the  number,  the  unanimity  of  the 
jury  and  the  right  of  challenge  is  adopted.  The  constiturioA 
does  not  say  of  what  number  a  jury  shall  consist:  whether  of 
twelve.,  thirteen  or  twenty-three,  or  any  other  number.  But  ac- 
cording to  the  practical  construction  of  the  constitution,  we  take 
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it  to  mean  twelve  men;  and  that  the  jury  must  be  unanimous  in 
the  ofnnion  which  they  pronounce.  And  whence  do  we  get  this 
(M^er  but  ftt>m  the  word  trial?  Whence  does  the  accused  get  the 
right  to  a  peremptory  challenge  or  a  challenge  for  cause?  They 
spring  from  the.  word  jurifAn  the  constitution.  The  act  of  con- 
gress does,  not  give  him  the  right  of  peremptorily  challenging 
tfairty-five.  It  says,,  that  if  any  person  indicted  of  treason  shsS 
challenge  peremptorily  above  the  number  of  thirty-five  of  the 
jury,  the  court  shall  proceed  to  the  trial  of  the  person  so  challeng- 
mg  as  if  he  had  pleaded  not  |^ilty  and  render  judgment  accord- 
ingly, from  which  the  right  of  challenging  thirty-five  or  a  certain 
number  is  implied;  and  this  aet  is  itself  founded  on  the  words  of 
the  constitution,^  trial  by  j^*^y*  There  is  in  that  law  not  one 
word  on  the  subject  of  a  challenge  for  cause;  and  yet  it  is  deduced 
from  the  practical  construction  of  the  common  law^  that  he  has 
aright  to  challenge  for  cause.  The  whole  of  this  doctrine  and  all 
diese  rifi;hts  are  deduced  from  those  wocds  in  the  constitution. 

I  said,  that  the  question,  whether  a  man  were  principal  or  not, 
was.  a  question  of  Uw  and  fact  which  the  jury  must  decide;  and 
the  question,  whether  the  accused  be  guilty  in  the  first  or  second 
degree,  is  a  question  of  law  and  fact  whkh  the  jury  must  also 
decide.  The  question,  ^^  whais  a  principal  in  the  second  degree?" 
is  a  question^of  law  on  which  the  court  may  instruct  the  jury.  The 
court  may  decide  that  quiestion  with  reference  tp  any  particular 
case  coming  before  it:  but  the  question,  whether  the  person 
eharged  as  a  principal  be  so,  is  a  question  compounded  of  law  and 
fact.  The  question  here  is  not  who  is  a  principal,  but  whether 
die  accused,  who  stands  charged  as  such,  be  so  in  his  conduct. 
It  is  compounded  of  fact  and  law  and  to  be  decided  by  the  jury 
subject  to  be  informed  by  the  court  as  to  the  law. 

bi  the  illustration  of  this  doctrine  the  court  may  say,  that  he  is 
a  principal  in  the  first  degree  or  actor  or  principal  in  the  second 
degree,  present,  aiding  and  abetting;  but  this  presence  need  not 
be  within  sight  or  hearing;  for  )i  a  party  be  engaged  in  the  same 
cmerprise  vHth  die  actors  and  stationed  where  he  can  give  them 
aid  or  protection,  he  is  a  principal.  Of  all  these  circumstances 
the  jury  must  judge  according  to  the  evidence  and  apply  the  law 
as  they  find  tiie  facts  proved.  The  whole  evidence  must  therefore 
go  before  them;  and  they  may*  decide  on  the  law  as  well  as  the 
net. 

Therefi^re^  whether  he  contend  that  he  is  merely  an  accessory 
and  not  punishable,  or  only  a  principal  in  the  second  degfee  and 
therefore  not  punishable  until  after  the  conviction  of  the  principal 
in  the  first  degree,  yet  as  we  charge  him  with  levying  war,  we 
have  a  right  to  introduce  all  our  evidence  and  to  call  on  the  jury 
to  decide  all  die  questions  resulting  from  that  evidence. 
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The  second  reason  alleged  by  ,Mr.  Widcham  m  suppoR  of  hie 
motion,  as  I  understand  his  arrangem^it,  is  ^^  that  if  the  accused 
be  a  principaLin  the  treason,  he  is  a  principal  only  in  the  second 
degree;  and  his  guilt  being  merety  derivative,  no  parol  evidence 
can  be  admitted  against  him  until  a  record  be  produced  of  the 
conviction  of  the  offenders  in  the  first  degree."  It  does  not  goto 
shew,  (for  it  is  not  true)  that  this  is  the  doctrine  in  Great  Bntain 
with  respect  to  principals  in  the  first  and  second  degree. 

The  argument,  that  he  whose  guilt  is  derivative  should  not 
be  tried  before  the  conviction  of  him  from  whom  the  guilt  |8 
derived,  is  already  answered  by  shewing  that  the  questiooi 
whether  the  accused  be  a  pripcipal  in  the  second  degree  or  not, 
is  a  question  of  fact  as  well  as  of  law  and  belongs  to  the  jury  to 
decide.  Whence  is  this  idea  taken,  that  the  guilt  of  the  accused 
in  consequence  of  his  absence  from  the  spot  is  merely  derivative? 
Gentlemen  say,  from  the  common  law:  a  system'  which  they  ac- 
knowledge themselves  is  not  in  force*  It  is  derived  not  only  from 
the  common  law  which  is  not  in  force,  but  from  a  technical  or  ar- 
tificial rule  not  founded  in  justice  or  right:  that  the  guilt  of  die 
absentee  is  only  derivative.  This  is  an  observation  which  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  ilfustrate.  I  have  already  stated  it  candidly; 
and  I  hope  I  have  proved  its  injustice  and  absurdity  from  ita  re- 
sult. The  prisoner  who  projected  the  plot,  the  prima  mover  of 
the  expedition,  stands  under  this  rule  in  a  secondary  point  of 
view;  and  his  guilt  cannot  be  asceitained  till  Blannerhassett  be 
tried.  The  doctrine  of  the  gentleman  would  unquestionably  ter- 
minate in  this  result,  which  is  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  com- 
mon sense,  that  the  guilt  of  the^  leader  cannot  be  inquired  into 
till  the  guilt  of  his  followers  be  proved ! 

It  is  derived  not  only  from  the  common  law^  but  from  a  system 
which  does  not  embrace  that  rule  in  relation  to  principals  in  the 
second  degree  where  the  guilt  is  obviously  derivative.  They  say, 
that  Biirr's  guilt  is  derivative;  and  therefore  he  cannot  be  tried 
till  the-  party  from  whom  he  derives  his  guilt  be  convicted.  Now 
suppose  A  indicted  for  aiding  B  to  murder  C;  A's  guilt  ia.de- 
rivative;  he  could  not  aid  B^to  murder  C,  unless  B  did  acto«lly 
murder  C.  According  to  their  doctrine,  A  could  not  be  tried  vSL 
B  was  convicted,  and  a  record  of  his  conviction  produced.  Yet 
%y  the  common  law  A  can  be  ifidicted  and  found  guilty  beiore 
B.  How  inconsistent  is  this  artificial  complicated  system  with  it- 
self! Derivative  guilt  cannot  be  tried  till  the  principal  guilt  be 
first  proved;  yet  this  very  vame  system,  in  its  technical  discrimi- 
nation, permits  a  principal  in  the  second  degree,  whose  guilt  <ak  a 
parity  of  principle  is  derivative,  to  be  tried  and  convicted  before 
the  principal  in  the  first  degree.  A  is  charged  with  the  fact,  con- 
victed and  hung,  before  B  is  tried  or  even  prosecuted*  This  is 
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proved  by  1  Hak  p.  4Sf.:  <^  If  there  ^e  an  indictmeot  of  mur- 
der lor  man  slaughter  against  A,' that  the  feionke^Lcpercussit  B 
whereof  he  died;  and  that  C  and  D  were  present,  abetting 
aiding  and  assisting  to  A  ad  fehniafn  et  murdrum  gfc.  modo  H 
forma  pr4gdictdfaciend*> And  A  appears  not;  but  C  and  D  appear; 
they  shall  be  arraigned  and  receive  their  judgment  if  convicted, 
diough  A  neither  appear  nor  be  oudawed."  Shall  we  sanction  a 
doctrine  which  is  inconsistent  with  itself?  Shall  we  adopt  an  un» 
just  nile  ^m  a  system  which  cannot  be  reconciled  to  itself?  iPor 
this  case  is  an  express  and  pointed  authority  to  prove,  that  a  man 
whose  guilt  is  derivative,  who  is  not  the  perpetrator,  of  the  of- 
fence^ but  a  mere  aider  or  abettor  in  doing  it,  may  be  tried  and 
cc^victed  before  the  principal  in  the  first,  degree  is  tried  or  even 
appears.  •    -  - 

Chief  Justice. — That  is  the  case  of  being  present  at  the/act 
where  the  party  is  considered  as  an  actor* 

'Mr.  Hat.  He  is  not  the  perpetrator  or  actor.  He  merely  aids 
and  sibets;  for  A  who  appears  not  is  represented  to  be  the  actor. 
You  wiU  observe  sir,  that  in  felony' a  distinction  is  made  between 
principals  in  the  first  and  second  degree.  Those  who  are  not  2(c» 
tors,  though  they  may  be  present,  are  in  the  second  degree;  but 
all  who  are  implicated  in  treason  are  principals  without  any  such 
distinction.  It  is  superseded  by  the  humanity  as  well  as  ingenuity 
of  modem  justice;  but  according  to  the  old  common  law  of 
England,  the  principal  in  the  second  degree  could  not  be  tried 
without  the  conviction  of  the  actual  perpetrator  of  the  offence, 
as  the  preceding  section  in  Hale  states:  ^^  Anciently,  he,  that 
struck  the  stroke  whereof  the  party  died,  was  only  the  principal; 
and  those  that  were  present  aiding  and  assisting  were  but  in  the 
nature  of  accessories,  and  should  not  be  put  upon  their  trial  till 
he  that  gave  the  stroke  were  attaint  by  outlawry  or  judgmei^t. 
But  at  thiA  time,  and  long  since,  the  law  hath  been  taken 
otherwise"  8ct:. 

The  ai^ument  amounts  to  a  surrender  of  the  Question  or  point 
in  issue.  He  is  indicted  for  levying  war.  The  argument  sup* 
poses  that  he  did  levy  war.  He  sswys,  that  he  is  a  principal  in 
the  second  degree  whose  guilt  is  derivative.  It  is  in  substance  ai 
surrender  of  the  controversy;  for  the  argument  is  predicated  on 
a  supposition,  that  he  did  the  act  wherewith  be  is  charged^ 
Whether  he  levied  war  or  not  is  a  question  of  fact  which  he  has 
given  up  by  saying,  that  he  levied  it  in  the  second  degree.  This 
concession  piits  an  end  to  the  argument,  llie '  constitution 
knows  no  such  distinction  as  principals  in  the  first  and  second 
degree.    . 
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We  admit  that  there  are  no  aecessories  in  treason.  Why? 
Thc^)  say  because  the  consti|utioQ  says  nothing  about  them.  May 
I  not  then  say,  for  the  same  reason,  that  the  accused  did  levy 
war.  It  is  totally  immaterial  whether  he  did  levy  war  in  one 
character  or  another. 

Chief  Jub^ice. — I  did  not  understand  Mr.  Wickham  as  say- 
ing, that  the  accused  did  levy  war.  He  denied  it.  He  does  not 
say,  that  he  levied  war  at  all;  but  that  at  common  law  he  who 
counsels  or  procures  a  war  to  be  levidd  by  another  is.  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  accessory;  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  accessories  is  a 
creature  of  the  common  law,  which  is  not  in  force;  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  creature  can  exist  without  the  creator;  but  if  the 
common  law  were  in  force  with  the  doctrine  of  accessories,  then 
he  must  be  proceeded  against  as  guilty  of  accessorial  treason, 

Mr.  Hay.  Being  indisposed,  I  did  not  sufficiently  attend  to  be 
able  to  understand  the  whole  of  Mr.  Wickham^s  argument;  I 
judge  the  part  which  I  did  not  understand  by  that  which  I  cUd. 
But  as  he  said,  that  if  the  accused  wero  guil^  as  a  principal  m 
the  treason,  he'  was  so  in  the  second  degree,  I  had  a  right  to 
consider  it  as  an  explicit  admission  that  he  did  levy  war,  notin 
the  first  but  second  degree. 

'  Chief  Justice. — He  says,  that  if  he  be  a  principal  at  all  he  is 
a  principal  in  the  second  degree;  not  by  the  prmciples  of  the  con- 
stitution but  by  the  common  law;  that  it  is  an  accessorial  offence. 
This  is  the  idea  which  I  have  of  his  argument  and  wish  to  pre- 
sent to  you. 

Mr.  Hay.  It  occurred  to  my  mind  at  the  time,  that  the  argu- 
ment used  by  Mr.  Wickham  amounted  to  a  surrender  of  the 
question;  and  i  am  still  disposed  to  believe,  though  I  am  not 
sure,  that  my  commentary  on  his  argument  was  correct.  They 
themselves  have  placed  it  on  accessorial  ground,  though  there  are 
no  accessories  in  treason.  As  they  admit,  that  there  is  no  com- 
mon law  to  which  accessories  are  incidental,  it  was  bat  a  fair  in- 
ference from  the  gendeman^s  position,  that  he  levied  war  hi  the 
second  degree;  and  if  he  levied  it  in  any  character,  he  was  guilty 
under  the  constitution  which  recognises  no  distinction.  But  they 
used  this  objection  to  enable  them  to  stand,  as  the  gentleman  told 
us,  on  sure  ground.  Let  us  examine  it  further. 

It  comes  too  late  even  if  it  were  good  in  law,  being  waived  by 
the  submission  of  the  accused  to  goto  triaL  1  EastlOl.  Thevery 
book  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  proves  this  point*  .Treating  of 
treasons  of  an  accessorial  nature  he  says,  that  ^^  in  these  cases  there- 
fore the  treason  is  of  a  derivative  nature,  and  depends  entirely 
upon  the  question,  whether  the  agent  have  or  have  not  been 
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established  by  his  ocmviction,  if  he  continue  amenable  to  justice, 
or  his,  attainder  .i}y  outlawry  if  he  abscond;  tin/ess^  the  accessory 
choose  to  waive  Jhe  benefit  of  the  law  and  nvbmit  to  a  triah^^ 

And  has  he  not  waived  the  benefit  of  the  law?  Has  he  made 
vay  objection  to  si  trial  till  the  conviction  of  the  principal?  Has  nQt 
his  submission  to  the  trial  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  making 
this  objection  at  this  tinfe? 

1  Ifakp.6^3»  places  this  subject  in  avcqry  clear  point  of  view: 
**  If  the  accessory  be  indicted  either  alone  or  t^ogethcr  with  the 
l^cipal,  process  of  oudawry  shall  not  go  against  the  accessory 
till  the  principal  be  attainted  or  outlawed,  ^dither  shaH  he  be  put 
to  plead  till  the  principal  Appear."  ^^  The  accessory  shall  not  be 
constrained  to  answer  his  indictment  till  the  principal  be  tried, 
Imt  if  he  wjli  waive  that  benefit  and  put  himselfMpon  his  trial  be- 
fore the  principal  be  tried^  he  may;  and  his  aquittal  or  conviction  up- 
onsuch  trial  is  good*  But  it  seems  necessary  in  such  case  to  respite 
judgment  till  the  principal  be  convicted  and  attaint;  for  if  the  prin- 
cipal be  after  acquitted,  that  xonvictiqn  of  the  ;iccessory  is  ai^ 
nulled,  and  no  judgment  ought  to  be^iven  against  him;  but  if  he 
be.  acquitted,  that  acquittal  is  good;  atfd  he  shall  be  discharged." 
Here  the  doctrine  is  plainly  set  forft.  It  appears  that  the  prin* 
cipal  and  accessory. may  be  tried  together;  and  thereforjc  the  ac- 
cessory cannot  require  a  record  of  the  conviction  of  the  principal. 
He  may  relinquish  the  benefit  and  put  himself  upon  his  trial  be- 
fore him;  by  which  he  can  sustain  no  possible  injury  because  the 
judgment  may  be  respited  till  the  conviction  of  the  principal. 

The  same  doctrine  is  further  explained  and  confirmed  in 
2  Halep^  224.:  ^^  In  ancient  time,  if  the  principal  appeared  not,  the 
accessory  was  not  put  to  answer.  But  of  later, times  the  accessory,, 
if  he  appear^  hath  been  arraigned,  and  put  to  plead;  but  process 
against  the  inquest  and  trial  ceaseth  till,  the  principal  co^ne  in  or 
be  attaint  by  oudawry^  But  the  accessory  may  pray  process 
against  the  principal,  ^  renuntiari  juri  pro  se  introductoi^^  and  his 
consent  maies  it  not  error;  and  M^erefore  if  the  accessory  be  ac- 
quitted before  the  principal  tried,  it  is  agreed,  .that  it  is  a  good 
acquittal;  and  by  the  same,  reason  jf  he  w^re  convict,  it  is  a 
good  conviction;  yet.no  judgment  shall. be .giv.en  against  him 
upon  that  conviction  till  the  principal  tried.*'  The  accessory^ 
if  he  submit  to  trial,  cannot  require  the  production  of  the  record 
of  the  conviction  oi  iht  principal.  If  be  do  not  choose  to  submit 
to  triali  he  may  insist, on  the  production  of  such  record;  and  he 
cannot  then  be  put  on  his  trial  without  it. 

But  a  principal  in  the  second  degree  cannot  object  to  his  trial, 
though  the  principal  in  the  first  degree:  has.not  been  tried.  He  can^ 
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not  succeed  in  such  an  attempt  as  I  have  already  shewn.  [See  dbo 

B .  declaring  this  objection  too  late,  the  accused  sustains  no  in- 
convenience. Admitting  him  to  be  a  principal  in  the  second  de- 
gree  and  not  punishable  till  the  conviction  of  Blannerhassett,  I  ask 
what  inconvenience,  difficulty  or  hardship  could  he  snstait^  What 
can  he  want  by  a  fair  trial  that  he  has  not  now;  as  the  judgment 
may  be  respited  till  the  principal  from  whom  the  guilt  is  derived 
be  convicted?  The  judgment  may  foe  arrested  according  to  the 
authority  of  Hale  just  quoted  till  the  conviction  of  Blannerhassett. 

It  will  perhaps  be  said,  ^^  how  could  the  accused  do  otherwise 
than  submit  to  a  trial,  being  indicted  for  levying  war,  and  of  couiye 
calculating  that  he  was  to  be  proved  a  principal  iit  the  Rrit  degree? 
The  answer  is  obvious  and  conclusive,  as  furnished  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  which  prescribes  this  to  be  the 
form  of  indictment  against  him*  It  charges  him  with  levying 
war  against  the  United  States;  and  this  is  the  <m\y  charge  which 
can  be  constitutiontily  made  against  him.  The  indictment  cannot 
be  formed  in  any  other  shape.  If  therefore  he  wished  to  avail 
himself  of  the  necessity  of  producing  a  record  of  the  conviction 
of  the  principal,  he  ought  (o  have  proceeded  as  they  do  in  sudi 
cases  in  England.  If  in  Great  Britain  a  derivative  offender  wish  to 
avail  himself  of  this  rule  with  respect  to  the  trial  of  the  principal 
offender,  he  objects  at  the  outset,  thajt  he  docs  not  choose  to  be 
tried  till  the  principal  offender  be  convicted;  and  the  court  then 
postpones  the  triaL  If  the  rule  is  to  be  resorted  to,  it  ought  to  be 
so  as  to  produce  the  same  effect  as  there;  and  not  by  a  motion  hi 
the  midst  of  a  trial  to  eitclude  evidence.  In  Great  Britain  nothing 
is  said  after  going  into  trial  to  prevent  the  facts  from  being  prov^ 
ed  before  the  jury.  The  objection,  as  now  made,  is  much  more 
formidable  here  thain  in  that  country.  There  it  only  delays  the  tri- 
al; but  here  it  is  urged  not  to  delay  but  to  defeat  by  excluding  evi- 
dence directly  relevant.  What  a  dilemma  does  it  not  involve? 
What  difficulty  does  it  iiot  produce?  Is  he  tabe  released  without 
a  trial?  or  are  the  jury  to  be  discharged?  Is  he  to  be  tried  on  one 
half  the  evidence  or  on  no  evidence  at  alt?  This  objection  might 
as  well  have  been  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  trial  as  now. 
See  how  improperly  the  gentlemen  avail  themselves  of  these  com- 
mon law  rules!  InGreat  Britain, where  the  rule  originated  and  is  so 
expounded  as  to  produce  no  practical  inconvenience,  the  accessory 
must  caH  for  his  record  before  the  trial  begins,  not  after  it  is 
commenced.  But  here  he  calls  for  it  after  he  has  submitted  to  a 
trial  and  the  jury  are  sworn  and  have  heard  part  of  the  evidence. 
The'  result  then  must  be,  if  his  motion  succeed,  either  to  dis- 
charge the  iury  or  reject  the  evidence.  Surely  the  objection  theit 
comes  too  late. 
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It  may  besaid^that  the  indictmeDt  ought  to  have  charged  the 
^prisoner  with  having  levied  w^r,  being  absent.  According  to  the 
situation  in  which  he  stands,  he  may  either  submit  to  a  trial  or 
require  the  production  of  the  conviction,  of  the  principal*  But 
the  answer  to  this  remark  will  be  found  under  the  third  head  of 
inquiry*  I  will  only  observe  now,  that  in  this  country  it  is  not  ne- 
cessajry  that  the  indictment  should  distinctly  state,  that  the  per- 
son charged  with  levying  war  was  actually  absent.  If  the  evi- 
dence be  excluded  on  this  ground  the  trial  will  be  defeated;  but 
if  we  go  on  and  the  prisoner  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this 
principle,  he  can  have  it  by  respiting  the  judgment;  but  the  trial 
if  as  fair  now  as  it  will  be  hereafter. 

*  I  have  always  considered  it  as  a  sacred  principle,  that  all  the 
evidence  relevant  to  the  poitit  in  issue  ought  to  be  heard  by 
the  jury.  The  accused  is  not  at  liberty. to  introduce  that  objec- 
tion in  the  midst  ot  a  trial.  1  call  upon  then^  to  produce  a  one 
single  case  to  shew  their  right  to  make  this  objection  at  this  par- 
ticidar  time.  I  am.  confident  they  can  produce  no  such  case.. 

If  the  prisoner  say  that  there  is  a  point  or  fact  which  must 
be  prqved  before  his  conviction,  the  evidence  cannot  be  stop- 
ped on  diat  account.  There  is  no  example  in  all  judicial  histo- 
ry of  excluding  relevant  testimony  from  beingr  heard  by  the  ju- 
ry. In  Mitcheirs  case^  2  Dallas  348.  356.  the  attempt  might 
hjEive  been  mtide,  if  legaL  There  was  only  one  witness  to  xht 
overt  act:  the  attack  on  general  Neville's  house.  One  witness 
only  proved  positively  that  he  was  there.  He  was  seen  by  others 
going  to  the  place;  and  another  witness  said,  it  ran  in  his  head 
diat  Jbe  saw  him  there.  So  that  the  overt  act  was  in  fact  only 
proved  by  one  witness.  Yet  there  Was  no  call  for  proof  of  the 
overt  act  first  or  to  exclude  evidence.  There  was  a  general  ex- 
amination of  the  testimony.  The  rule  which  authorizes  the  pri- 
soner to  call  for  evidence  of  the  overt  act  where  laid,  before 
you  go  into  another  coimty,  is  no  exceptipn  to  the  general  rule; 
because  until  the  evidence  on  the  firH  be  given,  the  other  is  not 
relevant.  Nor  is  any  exception  fCimished  by  the  rule  which  re- 
quires, that  before  evidence  of  the  act  of  another  persoo  is  given 
against  the  accused,  the  connexion  between  them  must  be  prov- 
ed; because  until  such  connexion  be  proved,  such  evidence  is  not 
relevant. 

The  third  position  which  the^gentleman  undertook  to  establish 
was,  ^^  Aat  the  fact  must  be  proved  as  laid;  and  as  the  indictnoent 
chaYges  the  prisoner  with  levying  war  on  Bianneriiassett's  island, 
evidence,  which  does  not  prove  him  to  have  been  on  the  spot,  is 
inapplicable.'' 

On  this  ground  a  motion  is  made  to  exclude  the  residue  of  the 
evidence  of  the  United  States;  assuming  that  there  will  be  n6 
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evidence  to  prove  that  he  vas  on  the  spot.  Now  suppose  bttiyre 
any  witness  was  examined,  thej^  had  thought  proper  to  ass*inie 
this  same  position^  founded  on  my  opening  statement,  conid  they 
not  on  the.  same  improper  ground  have  excluded  aQ  investigation 
by  a  motion  to  exclude  all  evidencewhatever?  So  monstrous  a  pro- 
position cannot  be  supported.  But  admitting  the  principle  to  be 
true,  that  the  fact  must  be  proved  as  laid,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  evidence  is  to  be  excluded.  The  very  objection  implies,  that 
evidence  has  been  heard.  How  else  could  it  be  shewn,  that  there 
was  any  viiriance  between  the  evidence  and  the  charge  stated  in  , 
the  indictment?  If  there  were  sucih  variance,  a  motion  might  be 
made  to  the  court  to  give  its  opinions  to  the  jury  to  attend  to 
that  variance  and  regard  only  the  proper .  evidence.  If  the  evi- 
dence be  relevant  to  the  chargef,  it  must  be  heard.  If  it  do  not 
prove  the  charge,  that  is,  if  there  be  a  material  variance,  still  it 
must  be  heard;  and  the  party  may  state  the  variance  and  immate- 
riality of  the  evidence,*  and  move  the  court  to  instruct  the  jury 
thereon.  But  as  the  Jui^y  have  a  right  to  decide.even  in  opposition 
to  the  opinion  of  the  court,  they  must  have  all  the  evidence  be- 
fore them. 

But  the  inference  is  not  warranted,  that  the  evidence  here  is 
inapplicable,  because  the  fact  must  be  proved  as  laid;  for  he  is  not 
stated  to  have*  been  on  the  spot,  on  Blannerhassett^s  island,  but 
to  .have  levied  war  on  the  island  at  such  a  time  with  sueh  a 
view.  Evidence  which  proves  the  fact,  that  war  was  levied  on 
Blannerhassetts's  island,  is  directly  applicable  to  the  indictmf  nt, 
and  completely  supports  it.  ^ 

But  let  us  examine  the  doctrine  on  which  Mr.  Wic)cham  so 
confidently  relies  to  support  this  position;  and  in  which  he  said  he 
could  not  fail,  if  he  failed  in  the  others.  The  idea,  that  the  in- 
dictment should  state  him  to  have  been  absent,  in  order  to  let  in 
the  evidence,  is  not  iounded  in  law.  So  for  is  this  from  being  cor- 
rect, that  ain  accessory  before  the  fact  who  was  never  on  the  spot, 
may  be  convicted  under  an  indictment,  charging  him  as  the  ac- 
tual perpetrator  of  the  offence.  ^ 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  counterfeiting  the  coin  is  treason  in 
England.  In  1,  Hale  p.  214.  it  is  stated,  that  ^^  if  many  conspire  to 
counterteit  or  counsel  or  abet  it,  and  one  of  them^oth  the  fact 
upon  that  counselling  or  conspiracy,  it  is  treason  in  all;  and  they 
may  be  all  indicted  for  counterfeiting  'generally  within  this  sta- 
tute; for  in  such  case  in  treason  all  are  principab."  See  also  p^ 
238.  *'  Though  the  reccivep-of  a  traitor,  knowing  it,  be  a  princi- 
pal traitor,  and  shall  not  be  said  ao  accessory,  yet  this  much  he 
partakes  of  an  accessory,  that  his  indictment  must  be  special  of 
thf  receipt,  and  not  generally,  that  he^did  the  things  which  may 
be  otherwise  in  case  ofone^  that  is  a  procurer^  counsellor  or  corh- 
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ifenterJ^  Eflst  Ut  vol  126,  127.  lays  down  precisely  the  ^me 
doctrine:  <^  A«  all  accomplices  in  treason  are  principals  as  much 
as  those  who  do  the  act,  therf  is  nothing  to  remark  ofdifferencf 
hetween  them  in  respect  of  the  indictment**^  "  An  indittment, 
against  a  receiver  of  a  traitor  after  the  fact,  must  charge  him  spe- 
cially with  the  receipt,  and  not  generally  that  he  did.  the  thing; 
rohich  is  otherwise  in  case  of  one  whp  is  a  procurer^  counselicr  or 
assenterJ*^ 

'  The  language  of  these  authorities  is  clear  and  explicit  to  shew 
that  a  procurer  may  be  indicted  generally  of  treason  as  the  actual 
perpetrator  of  it.  Gentlemen  say  that  evidence  which  shews  that 
he  was  not  present  at  the  perpetration  of  the  fact,  or  which  does 
not  prove  him  to  have  been  present,  is  inapplicable  to  this  indict- 
ment;  and  this  point  Mr.  Wickham  in  his  argument  stated  to  be 
indisputably  clear;  yet'  these  authorities  are  directly  contrary. 
They  shew  that  with  respect  to  an  a\:cessofy-  before  the  fact 
who  was  never  on  the  spot  where  the  overt  act  is  committed, 
evidence  proving  him  to  be  an  accessory  is  admissil||B,  under  an 
indictment  charging  him. with  being  on  the  spot,  and  with  being 
the  actual  perpetrator  of  the  offence.  If  this  be  law  {and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  clearly  so,  as  it  is  laid  down  in  very  positive  plain 
terms,  and  the  doctrine  is  reasonable  in  itself)  it  furnishes  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  this  objection,  though  it  is  the  main  pillar  of 
Mr.  Wickham's  argument.  His  great  objection  is  this:  that  the 
prisoner  is  charged  withiiaving  levied  war  on  the  island,  when 
he  was  not  there.  The  charge  is  in  the  very  language  of  the  con- 
stitution with  the  addition  of  time,  place  and  object;  and  this  is 
fuUy  sufficient.  The  objection  resolves  itself  into  a  general  prin- 
ciple: that  the  accused  should  be  informed  with  reasonable  cer^ 
takity^  of  the  nature  of  the  charge  against  him,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  prepare  his  defence* 

Mr.  Randolph' referred  to  the  provision  in  the  constitution, 
but  objected  to  its  exposition  on  the  principles  of  what  we  deem 
to  be  common  sense.  But  it  is  the  surest  and  safest  guide  on  all 
occasions.  When  a  man  is  accused  of  a  particular  offence,  it 
ought  to  be  so  described,  that  he  may  distinctly  understand  it, 
in  Older  to  Imeet'it  with  his  defence;  for  if  it  be  doubtful  or  am- 
biguous, he  may  be  surprised  and  oppressed.  The  prisoner  is 
charged  with  having  levied  war  against  the  United  States  on 
Blannerhassett's  island  on  the  10th  December  1806.  It  gives  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  intended  to  be  proved,  against  him.  It 
communicates  to  his  mind  information  so  certain  that  he  cannot 
possibly  doubt.  What  species  of  certainty  is  required  in  an  in- 
dictment? The  offence  itself,  and  the  time,'' place  and  manner  of 
committing  it,  must  be  d^seribed  with  reasonable  certainty-.  Is 
this  indictment  defective  for  want  of  certainty  in  any  of  these 
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i|c^ii|uisites?  It  charges  tiie  offence  minutely  and  particulari^:  the 
day  whm^  the  place  rvhere^  and  the  object y<7r  n;AicA«  the  accused 
committed  it*  Let  us  appeal  to  our  own  understandings  and  ask 
what  more  in  reason  and  jusdce  could  be  required.  The  specifi- 
cation of  all  the  circumstances^  a  detail  of  all  the  evidenq:,  has 
never  been  known  to  be  inserted  in  any  indictment.  Foster  says 
in  page  194:  ^^  the  overt  aqt  is  the  charge  to  which  the  prisoner 
must  apply  his  defence;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole  de- 
tail  of  the  evidence  intended  to  be  given  should  be  setforth,^^  "  It 
is  sufficient  that  the  charge  be  reduced  to  a  reasonable  certainty, 
so  that  the  defendant  may  be  apprised  of  the  nature  of  it  and  pre- 
pare to  give  an  answer  to  it."  And  East  repeats  the  same  sen- 
timent 1  vol.  p.  121.  And  in  pages  115,  116.  he  says,  ^^  every 
indictment  for  high  treason  must  lay  the  offence  to  have  been 
committed  traitorously^  and  should  conclude  against  the  duty  pf 
the  defendant's  allegiance."  ^^  It  is  sufficient  if  the  spedes  of 
treason  (such  as  compassing  the  king's  death)  be  laid  to  be  done 
traitorously  There  is  no  necessity  to  charge,every  separate  overt 
act^  relating  thereto^  to  be  so  dojie*^^ 

The  indictment  does  not  say  whether  he  were  present  or  ab- 
sent. The  fair  inference  is,  that  he  was  present  But  it  is  not  ma« 
terial  whether  he  were  personally  present  or  not.  The  charge  laid 
,is,  that  h^  levied  war  against  the  United  states  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  manner;  and  this 
19  the  overt  act  to  which  he  must  apply  his  defence*  It  is  stated 
with  reasonable  certainty  and  according  to  the  constitution,  and 
the  authorities  I  have  cited.  See  also  1  East  125.  on  the  sanoe 
subject.  It  has  been  suggested  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  though 
not  in  Mr.  Wickham's  argument,  that  the  indictment  had  fixed 
the  locality  of  the  crime  to  the  island.  From  the  state  of  the  evi- 
dence it  is  not  material  to  notice  it;  but  that  idea  is  incorrect. 
The  crime  is  laid  in  the. county  of  Wood;  and  evidence  of  acts 
any  where  within  the  county  of  Wood  would  be  admissible  in 
support  of  the  indictment.  It  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have 
charged  it  in  the  county;  any  thing  be)'ond  that  is  superfluous; 
and  whether  proved  or  not  is  immaterial.  Suppose  the  indictment 
had  stated  that  the  accused  levied  war  in  the  county  of  Wood, 
without  naming  the  island;  woukl  not  acts  committed  on  the 
island  prove  the  indictment.^  Could  the  defendant's  counsel  in 
tliat  case  object,  that  we  had  not  charged  him  with  levying  war 
on  Blannerhassett's  island  f  The  indictment  charging  the  act  to 
Iiave  been  done  in  the  county  would  be  true;  it  would  be  fully 
supported  by  proof  of  acts  done  on  the  isbnd:  acts  any  where- 
within  the  county,  whether  on  the  island  or  not,  would  be  suffi- 
cicnu  Is  it  not  die  same  thing,  when  we  have  charged  in  the  in- 
dictment, that  he  levied  war  in  the  county,  though  on  the  island^ 
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Ought  net  all  these  captious  objectioiM,  to  die  ndktnient'ant 
evidence,  to  be  disregarded?  The  variance  is  bm  circuMstantiri 
and  triviaL  The  authorities  which  I  have  already  quoted  from 
1  Hale  238*  ami  1  EaH  127.  prove  the  very  same  doctrine:  that 
evidence,  proving  a  man  to  be  sn  accessoiy  before  the  fabt,  will 
be  received  on  an  indictment  charging  him  as  the  actual  perpe- 
trator of  the  offence;  the  variance  in  both  cases  being  only  in 
circumstances  deemed  unimportant.*  See  siko  9th  Coke  119*  Where 
A  was  indicted  as  an  accessory  to  B  and  C,  for  murdering  D; 
evidence  that  A  was  accessory  to  B  only,  supported  the  indict-^ 
ment;  for  the  variance  is  immaterial." 

Foster  mpage  357.  and  1  Hak  p*  437,  488.  maintain  the  same 
doctrine.  **  Wnere  the  indictment  chargeth,  that  A  gave  the 
mortal  stroke,  and  that  B  and  C  were  present  aiding  and  abet- 
ting; if  it  Cometh  out  in  evidence,  that  B  was  the  person  who 
gave  the  stroke  and  that  A  and  C  were  present  aiding  and  abet- 
ting, they  may  be  all  found  guilty  of  murder  or  manslaughter  at 
common  taw  as  circumstances  may  vary  the  case.  The  identity  of 
the  person  supposed  to  have  given  the  stroke  is  but  a  circum- 
stance; and  in  this  case  a  very  immaterial  one.  The  stroke  of  one 
is  in  consideration  of  law  the  stroke  of  all:'*  Which  cases  prove, 
ehat  questions  of  accessories,  when  tK>t  too  much  embarrassed  by 
technical  rules,  are  generally  determined  by  principles  of  conve- 
nience and  justice.  Here  it  is  said,  that  if  it  come  out  in  evidence^ 
that  B  gave  the  mortal  stroke,  and  A  and  C  aided,  it  will  sup- 
port the  indictment  charging  A  as  having  given  the  mortal  stroke 
and  the  other  two  as  aiding  him.  In  these  cases,  a  variance  in 
circumstances,  where  there  is  no  difference  in  substance  or  prin- 
ciple, is  disregarded;  and  where  Mn  Burr  happened  to  be  at  the 
time  of  the  commission  of  the  overt  act  by  his  procurement, 
seems  to  be  perfectly  immaterial.  The  question  is,  did  he  levy 
war?  Was  the  overt  act  charged,  committed  by  his  agents  by 
his  command? 

Let  us  ask  in  what  situation  we  should  be,  if  We  had  done 
what  Mr.  Wickham  says  we  ought  to  have  done  ?  If  we  had 
stated  in  the  indictment,  that  he  had  levied  war  but  that  he  Was 
absent  at  the  time  when  he  levied  it?  It  would  indeed  be  a 
strange  and  unprecedented  indictment  which  should  state,  that 
he  levied  war  on  Blannerhassett's  island  (which  implies  pre- 
sence) but  that  he  was  not  present  when  he  did  the  act  on  it.  •  It 
would  have  been  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  was  present  and  yet 
not  present;  which  would  be  an  absurdity  in  terms.  How  could 
the  feet  have  been  suited?  I  believe  it  would  puzzle  the  gentle* 
man  to  draw  such  an  indictment.  I  believe  there  never  was  an 
indictment  from  the  begining  of  the  world  to  this  day,  which 
jitated,  that  the  accused  was  not  presetot  at  the  time  of  commit- 
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the  law  present  and  concerned  in  the  act  of  treason.  If  we  had 
stated  that  he  was  absent,  it  would  have  excluded  his  legal  a» 
well  as  actual  presence.  How  could  we  have  got  over  this  diffi- 
culty? If  we  had  stated  the  fact  as  it  appears:  t^at  though  not 
actually y  he  was  constructively  present,  we  must  have  given  ^ 
detail  of  the  evidence,  the  most  minute  and  difficult  that  could 
be  conceived;  which  is  utterly  proscribed  by  practice  and  pro- 
priety, as  several  authorities  which  I  have  already  referred  to 
prove;  and  if  we  had  so  stated  it,  gentlemen  would  most  probably 
have  loudly  complained  of  it  as  irregular  and  extraordinary. 

An  jndictment  csmnot  be  framed  by  the  mind  of  mortal  man 
charging  the  actor  to  be  absent,  without  involving  the  absurdities 
or  inconveniences  which  I  have  stated.  Such  a  detail  of  the  evi-  • 
dence  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  and  inconvenient  to  state, 
and  has  never  been  required.  No  more  is  requisite  than  what 
we  have  stated:  that  the  accused  and  a  number  of  men  met  to* 
gether  for  the  purpose  of  levying  war  against  the  United  States, 
and  did  levy  it  on  Blannerhassett's  island.  These  are  the  princi- 
ples on  which  I  contend,  that  his  third  objection  could  not  be 
sustained  even  in  £ngland. 

The  liberality  of  judges  on  this  subject  formerly,  though 
proceeding  from  the  best  motives,  promoted  great  injustice  by 
the  impunity  of  flagrant  offenders.  They  lent  an  ov^r  easy  ear  to 
captious  exceptions  to  indictments;  which  this  court  I  trust  will 
not  do;  especially  as  these  exceptions  are  taken  from  the  com- 
mon law  which  is  not  m  force  here. 

The  remark  of  Hale  in  his  2d  vol,  p.  193.  on  this  subject  de- 
serves particular  attention.  He  says  ^^  that  in  favour  of  life  great 
strictnesses  have  been  in  all  times  required,  in  points  of  indict- 
ments; and  the  truth  is,  that  it  is  grown  to  be  a  blemish  and  in- 
convenience in  the  law,  and  the  administration  thereof;  more  of- 
fenders escape  by  the  over  easy  ear  given  to  exceptions  in  indict- 
ments, than  by  their  own  innocence;  and  many  gross  murders^ 
burglaries^  robberiess  and  other  heinous  and  crying  offences^  esa^ 
by  these  unseemly  niceties j  to  the  reproach  ofihelaw^  to  the  shame 
of  the  government y  and  to  the  encouragement  ofvillany^  and  to  the 
dishonour  of  God.  And  it  were  fit,  that  by  the  same  law,  this  over- 
grown curiosity  and  nicety  were  reformed,  which  is  now  become 
die  disease  of  the  law,  and  will  I  fear  in  time  grow  mortal  with- 
out some  timely  remedy.'! 

I  think  myself  that  it  is  essential,  that  every  man  who  is  brought 
before  a  court  of  justice,  to  answer  a  charge  affecting  his  repuca*< 
tionor  his  life,  ought  to  have  information  of  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fence; that  he  may  understand  it,  and  why  he  is  brought  before 
the  court,  and  be  able  to  defend  himself  against  it,  if  he  can.  The 
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principle  is  founded  in  common  seiise  and  humanity.  If  we  exa* 
mine  thift  indictment  and  consider  the  case,  we  shfiU  find  that  all 
the  information  which  he  could  possibly  require  has  been  given 
to  him;  and  that  he  has  availed  himself  of  it  in  the  fullest  extent* 

I  stated  to  the  court,  that  I  did  not  know  that  I  should  sa\  any 
thing  with  respect  to  the  fourth  position  laid  down  by  Mr.  Wick- 
ham:  that  no  parol  evidence  can  be  given^  to  connect-  the  prisoner 
with  the  assemblage  on  Blannerhassett^s  island^  until  we  shew  an 
overt  act  committed  by  them;  and  that,  that  assemblage  was  not 
an  overt  act  of  treason.  I  will  however  make  a  few  remarks.  I 
will  first  state  two  or  three  passages  in  the  opinion  given  when 
the  prisoner  was  examined,  corresponding  with  the  opinion  of  the 
supreme  court;  to  one  or  two  of  which  Mr.  Wirt  did  not  refer; 
and  for  that  reason  only  I  shall  refer  to  them. 

There  is  no  diiference  between  the  opinion  of  the  supreme 
court  in  the  case  of  Bollm'an  and  Swartwout,  and  that  delivered 
by  yourself  on  the  examination  of  the  acci^sed.  You  state  in  the 
latter  opinion,  ^^  that  this  plan  if  consummated  by  overt  acts, 
would  amount  to  treason,  no  man  will  controvert;  but  it  is  equal- 
ly clear,  that  an  intention  to  commit  treason  is  an  offence  entirely 
distinct  from  the  actual  commiaston  of  that  crime.  War  can  onlif 
be  levied  by  the  employment  of  actual  force.  What  is  meant  by  the 
words  the  employment  of  actual  force?  Not  fighting  a  batde;  but 
preparing  the  means  to  make  war.  The  meaning  is  iexpUined  in  the 
nest  sentence:  ^  troops  must  be  embodied^  men  must  be  assembled, 
in  order  to  kvy  war.  Do  not  these  words  amount  to  a  declara- 
tion, that  when  troops  are  embodied,  and  men  assembled,  the 
war  is  levied  ?  When  it  sa}  s  that  these  things  must  be  done  in 
order  to  levy  war,  when  the  question  is  how  war  shall  be  levied, 
is  it  not  fair  and  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  when  they  are  done 
the  war  is  levied  i  Is  it  not  equally  correct  to  presume,  that  if 
any  thing  more  were  deemed  essential  to  the  consummation  of 
the  aict  of  levying  war,  it  would  have  been  added?  The  idea,  that 
an  assemblage  of  men  for  a  treasonable  purpose  constitutes 
treason,  occurs  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  opinion:  '^  It 
has  been  already  observed  that  to  constitute  this  crime,  troops 
must  be  embodied,  men  must  be  actually  assembled."  This  sen- 
tence is  in  fact  a  plain  declaration  of  your  opinion,  that  embody- 
ing troops  and  assembling  men,  constitute  treason.  Nearly  the 
same  phrases  repeatedly  occur,  all  expressive  of  the  same  idea: 
**  The  assembling  of  forces  to  levy  war  is  a  visible  transaction.*' 
"  When  at  this  late  period  no  evidence  that  troops  have  been  ac- 
tually emt>odied  is  given  &c  "  The  same  idea  is  exprcbsed  very 
often  in  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court;  but  it  has  been  so  ful- 
ly commented  on  already,  that  I  shall  add  nothing.  They  say 
diat  the  question,  whether  this  were  an  act  of  treason  or  not  must 
be  decided  by  this  court.  The  principle  that  the  court  is  to  su- 
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persede  the  jury  in  the  decision  of  questions  of  fects  w  monstrous. 
The  decision  of  t);iis  court  this  term  is  directly  in  its  teeth:  "Z^- 
vying-  rvar  is  a  fact  which  rrtust  be  decided  by  the  jur^^  The  court 
may  give  general  instructions  on  this  as  on  every  other  questron 
brought  before  them;  but  the  jury  must 'decide  upon  it  as  com^ 
pounded  of  fact  and  laxv.  Two-  assemblages  of  men  not  unlike  in 
appearance  possibly  may  he,  the  one  treasonable,  and  the  other 
innocent.  If  therefore   the  fact  exhibited  to  the  court  and  jury 
would  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  not  amamtt  to  the  act  of  levying 
war  J  the  court  xvoitld  not  stop  the  proftecuthn^  but  must  permit  the 
counsel  for  the  United  States^  to  proceed  to  shew  the  intention  of  the 
act  in  order  to  enable  the  jury  to  decide  upon  the  fact  coupled  with 
the  intention*^  This  very  clearly  and  deddedly  proves,  that  the 
court  cannot  decide  this  question.  It  was  said  by  Mn  Wickhani, 
that  if  the  doctrine  for  which  we  contend  could  be  sanctioned  by 
the  court,  a  precedent  would  be  establisheld  which  would  be  fa* 
tal  to  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  this  country;  that 
it  would  be  more  dangerous  than  any  ever*  introduced  in  any 
country.  He  seems  to  be  alarmed  at  our  temcrityand  endeavours 
to  persuade  us  to  desist  from  pursuing  the  object  we  have  in 
view.  He  admonishes  us  that  the  principles  and  doctrine  whi^ 
we  advocate  to  maintain  the  prosecution  are  totally  subversive 
of  public  liberty.  The  pathetic  and  animated  deacriptioh  which 
the  gentleman  gave  us  of  anticipated  <:alamities  and  the  ftrvovcr 
of  his  zeal  in  their  deprecation  had  a  consideraMe  effect 'On  my 
mind  and  induced  me  to  examine  minutely  whether  they  would 
lead  to  those  fatal  consequences  which  he  so  eloquently  depicted. 
He  trembles  for  his  country,  for  himself  and  his  posterity,  lest 
we  should  succeed.  I  have  looked  into  the  subject  according  to 
my  best    ability  and  judgment  and  endeavoured  to  discover 
whether  any  great  evil  or  mischief  would  ensue  from  the  princi- 
ples which  we  have  advocated  or  the  measures  we  have  recom- 
mended. I  too  am  a  citizen  of  this  •  country  and  the  father  of 
children,  for  whose  happiness  and  welfare,  I  feel  a  solicitude  as 
lively  and  affectionate  as  any  parent  can  feel.  To  the  true  hap- 
piness of  my  country,  I  hope,  I  know,  that  I  am  sincerely  and  ar«r ' 
dently  attached.  But  I  see  no  danger.  I  apprehend  none  for  my- 
self or  my  posterity.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  risk  myjown  life, 
liberty  and  happiness  and  those  of  my  posterity  on  the  propriety 
of  the  principles  which  we  recommend.  Let  them  avoid  entering 
into  traitorous  conspiracies  and  designs  fatal  to  the  liberty  and 
happiness  of  their  fellow  citizens;  let  them  avoid  traitorous  as- 
semblies, overt  acts  of  levying  war;  and  they  will  be  safe.  They 
cannot  he  hurt.  No  individual  need  apprehend  any  danger  from 
accusations  of  treason,  either  to  himself  or  his  posterity  if  he  and 
they  be  innocent.   Before  any  man's  life  can  be  in  jeopardy,  he 
must  not  only  be  concerned  in  the  unnatural  and  ungrateful 
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scheme  of  subveiting-tiiegoverBiiient  of  his  country,  but  he  must 
take  one  active  step  to  carry  it  "into  effect*  It  is  unnecessary  to 
mentioo  the  fate  which  any  man  disserves  who  attempts  to  des- 
troy such  a  government  as  ours,  or  to  destroy  the  tranquillity  and 
happiness  of  the  people.  .Let  every  nuin  pursue  the  paths  of  in- 
tegrity and  patriotism;  letbim  avoid  schemes  of  unprincipled  am- 
bition; and  he  will  not  even  be  suspected.  I  hope  and  believe  there 
is  no  danger  on  this  scere.  There  ia  another  danger  which  the 
gentleman  did  not  see;  which  he  did  not  wish  to  see:  a  subject 
which  presents  to  the  mind  of  the  patriot  infinitely  more  danger 
and  alarm  for  the  public  liberty,  than  can  possibly  result  from  any 
misconstruction  of  the  constitutiojaal  crime  of  treason.  I  mean  the 
eScct  of  the  attempt  he  was  making  to  destroy  the  great  bulwark 
of  freedom.  Could  he  not  see  that  he  was  throwing  down  one  of 
Ae  great « bulwarks  of  public  liberty  i  that  he  was  attacking  a  sys- 
tem^  on  the  presentation  of  which  depended  our  freedom,  our 
lives,  our  property. and  everything  valuable  and  sacred:  the  trial 
hy  jury?  This  is  the  view  in>  which  this  motion  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered* This  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  sentiment  which  I  ex« 
pressed  yesterday:  that  I  considered  the  preservation  of  the  trial 
by  jury,  in  all  its  purity,  as  infinitely  more  important  to  the  hap- 
piness of  this  country,  than  that  the  doctrine  of  treason  should  be 
clearly  defined  and  duly  restrained.  On  this  subject  I  must  be 
excused:  for  feeling  and  expressing  great  anxiety.  I  consider  ^he 
jury  trial  as  the  main  pillar  of  the  temple  of  freedom;  if  it  be  im- 
paired the  whole  edifice  may  totter  to  its  base.  It  is  the  first  co^ 
lama  of  our  free  constitution  and  government*  If  you  undermine 
it,  the  whole  may  fall  into  ruins.  1  said  yesterday,  that  it  would 
be  infinitely  better  for  a  judge  to  remain  a  thousand  miles  on  this 
side  of  the  line  which  limits  the  rights  of  juries,  than  to  go  one 
hair's  breadth  beyond  it;  and  that  if  he  touched  it  he  would  un? 
dermine  civil  liberty.  I  may  truly  add,  that  if  he  pass  it,  he 
falls  down  a  precipice;' and  with  him  fall  the  liberties  of  the  nation. 
The  gentleman  made  anotlier  remark,  to  which  I  beg  leave  to 
call  the.  attention  of.  the  court.  I  appeal  to  them  whether  the 
principles  on  which  we  have  gone  warranted  his  injurious  antici- 
pations. Without  waidng  to  hear  one  word  in  support  of  the 
doctrines  which  we  professed  to  maintain,  he  said  that  we  must 
contend,  before  we  could  succeed  in  the  prosecution,  that  the 
constitution  was  a  dead  letter.  Have  we  done  so?  Have  we  not 
advocated  the  constitution  in  all  its  extent?  Have  we  not  main- 
tained it  in  the  most  perfect  purity?  Have  we  not  uniformly 
contended  for  its  inviolability  in  every  respect  ?  Sir;  we  have  con- 
tended for  that  construction  which  can  alone  save  it  from  viola- 
tion and  give  it  stability  and  permanence.  Yet  the  gentleman  said, 
that  we  could  not  oppose  his  argument  without  contending  that 
the  constitution  was  a  dead  letter!  The  gentleman  knows  that 
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be  was  incorrect.  I  would  agree  to  die  ten  thousand  timea  over 
bt;fore  I  would  dare  to  advance  so  horrible  a  proposition.  It  was 
the  language  of  zeaU  mistaken  zeal,  uttered  in  the  warmth  of  de- 
bate. It  was  a  spark  of  momentary  irritation  which  is  common 
to  thnt  gentleman  with  most  other  men,  but  inconsistent  with  his 
usual  sentiAients  of  politeness  and  friendships  which  I  hope  now 
have  resumed  their  place  in  his  breast.  I  do  not  wish  to  hurt  his 
feelings;  but  I  must  add,  that  he  went  still  farther.  He  stated 
that  if  we  opposed  him,  we  must  adopt  the  doctrine  established 
by  the  cruel  Jeffries,  and  apply  it  against  the  accused;  not  the 
doctrine  of  the  execrable  Coke,  but  of  the  bloodthirsty  Jeflfries* 
Have  we  quoted  his  opinions,  resorted  to  his  authority  or  advo- 
cated his  principles?  Sir,  I  never  did,  I  never  will,  I  never  can 
advocate  opinions  and  principles  which  I  abhor;  and  I  firmly  and 
cordially  unite  in  handing  down  the  name  of  Jeffries  with  mjr 
execration  to  all  posterity.  Let  that  name  be  consigned  to  merit- 
ed and  eternal  infamy.  No  man  holds  it  in  in  greater  detestation 
and  abhorence  than  I  do.  Jeffries  the  disgrace  of  the  English 
bench,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned  even  in  that  country  but 
to  be  despised,  will  never  be  spoken  of  in  this  country  but  in 
terms  of  the  deepest  reproach. 

Sir,  we  have  never  gone  one  step  out  of  the  right  path  as  far 
we  could  trace  it.  We  have  confined  ourselves  withm  the  fair 
exposition  of  the  constitution  of  our  country,  according  to  our 
several  capacities.  I  may  be  mistaken;  but  I  have  heard  nothing 
yet  to  induce  me  to  think,  that  my  exposition  of  the  constitution 
and  laws  is  incorrect.  I  have  not  stated  a  single  fact  which  I  did 
not  believe  to  be  true,  nor  urged  a  single  argument  which  has  not 
operated  conviction  on  my  own  mind.  Nor  have  the  great  and 
persevering  exertions  of  the  counselbf  the  accused,  with  all  the 
splendour  of  their  talents  and  the  depth  of  their  researches,  ena- 
bled them  to  advance  a  single  principle  of  defence  which,  in  my 
estimation,  hath  not  been  amply  refuted. 

With  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  believing  the  liberty,  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  the  people,  to  be  strongly  connected 
with  the  decision  of  this  caee,  I  cannot  conclude  without  ex- 
pressing  my  hope,  that  the  motion  will  be  rejected;  that  accord, 
ing  to  the  opinion  of  this  court  on  a  late  occasion,  they  will  not 
stop  the  prosecution,  but  permit  us  to  inu*oduce  the  rest  of  our 
witnesses,  in  ordvt  to  enable  the  jury  to  decide  upon  the  fact 
coupled  with  the  intention. 

Aker  Mr.  Hay  concluded,  a  short  and  desultory  conversation 
took  place  among  the  counsel  of  the  accused. 

Mr.  Martin  who  was  expected  to  reply  was  not  then  ready. 

IVIr.  Randolph  said,  that  though  he  had  not  intended  to 
speak  any  more  on  this  question,  yet  he  would  reserve  to  hipi- 
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aelC»  with  the  approbation^  of  the  court,  the  liberty  of  answering 
some  obs«  rvations  •  hich  he  had  heard  to  day,  if  what  he  felt 
should  not  be  expressed  by  other  gentlemen;  that  he  had  heard 
seine  things  said  in  a  high  tone  respecting  the  power  of  the  court 
to  grant  the  motion,  and  the  danger  of  usurpation  on  die  rights 
of  the  jur)';  that  he  would  take  upoU'  himself  to  vindicate  the 
power  of  the  court»  if  he  found  it  necessaiy,  after  other  gentle* 
men  should  have  spoken. 

Mr.  Charles  Lee  then  addressed  the  court  as  follows: 
May  it  please  your  Honours.  Several  considerat[pns  are  neces«> 
sary  in  this  inquiry.  I  shall  endeavour  to  establish  four  points,  to 
satisfy  the  court  that  our  motion  is  founded  on  law  and  ought  to 
be  granted;  but  before  t  proceed  to  the  arrangement  or  division 
of  the  subject,  I  will  make  a  few  preliminary  remarks* 

This  is  an  objection  to  testimony  which  is  deemed  by  colonel 
Burr  and  his  counsel  to  be  ille^l  and  improper.  When  this  mo- 
tion to  exclude  it  was  made,  I  considered  it  as  an  ordinary  step  in 
legal  proceedings:  an  objection  to  the  admission  of  improper  tes- 
timony, which  promised  nothing  very  novel  or  interesting:  a  mo- 
tion founded  on  a  principle  never  denied  to  be  correct  a,nd  fami- 
liar in  every  day's  practice.  It  woald  seem  that  in  such, a  motion 
nothing  could  occur  to  produce  Surprise  or  excite  the  feelings  of 
the  gentlemen  to  whom  we  are  opposed.  Who  can  deny  the 
principle  that  either  party,  in  any  cause  civil  or  criminal,  has  a 
right  to  object  to  the  admission'  of  unlawful  testimony?  In  what 
courts  have  they  practised  without  hearing  such  motions  fre- 
quently made?  Appeal  to  their  own  experience,  and  they  will  in- 
form you,  that  questions  of  this  kind  are  constantly  made  and  as 
constandy  decided  in  all  the  courts  in  which  they  practise.  But 
when  this  ordinary  motion  is  made,  you  are  informed  that  the 
power  of  the  court  does  not  reach  ijt;  that  you  have  no  right  to  de- 
cide it;  that  you  are  bound  to  avoid  the  bulwark  of  liberty;  that 
if  you  grant  the  motion  you  transcend  the  line  of  your  jurisdic- 
tion and  usurp  the  powers  and  rights  of  the  jury,  by  deciding  up- 
on facts!  Is  it  not  sufficient  to  state  our  objection  to  satisfy  your 
Honour  and  the  gentlemen  themselves,  that  you  are  not  called  on 
to  decide  facts?  Is  it  possible  that  the  gentlemen  could  believe, 
that  we  called  on  the  court  to  decide  any  fact?  to  snatch  from  the 
jury  (to  use  his  own  phrase)  the  decision  of  this  case?  Whatever 
may  be  the  determination  of  the  court,  whether  the  motion  suc- 
ceed or  not,  the  jury  are  to  render  their  verdict  on  the  evidence 
which  according  to  the  rules  of  the  law  is  submitted  to  their 
consideration. 

Our  motion,  which  is  so  simple  and  plain  and  founded  on  &• 
clear  a  right,  has  been  misunderstood;  and  being  so  I  wonder  not 
that  it  has  been  misrepresented.  Our  motion  is  not  to  exclude 
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any  legal 'testimony;  but  we  call  on  the  court  to  arr$st  ilkgal 
testimony* 

It  has  been  represented  that  the  testrmony  which  we  object  to 
is  of  transactions,  of  acts  done  in  Virginia.  We  have  never  had 
such  a  thought.  Our  objection  is  only  to  irrelevant  testimony. 
We  cannot  agree  that  every  act  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  of 
a  private  as  well  as  of  a  public  nature  should  be  publicly  exposed 
and  become  the  subject  of  judicial  investigation..  When  they  en- 
deavour to  prostrate  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  us,  we  cannot  sub- 
mit to  encroachments  on  our  important  rights  or  waive  great 
and  beneficiah  privileges.  What  could  have  put  it  into  the  gentle- 
men's imaginations?  what  could  have  induced  them,  to  consider  it 
in  that  point  of  view?  When  we  first  made  the  motion,  we  stated 
.to  your  Honours,  that  it  was  to  illegal  testimony  which  we 
objected. 

But  say  gentlemen,  can  you  stop  the  evidence  after  the  trial  has 
,been  begun  before  the  jury?  Yes:  I  say  the)  can;  and  we  Jtnow  that 
the  court  only  has  a  right  to  stop  the  evidence  when  it  is  ille- 
gal. If  you  cannot  stop  it,  who  can?  Is  there  no  rule  for  the  re- 
gulation of  trials  and  of  evidence?  Is  it  all  uncertainty^  squabbling^ 
caprice  and  chance?  It  has  been  the  common  use  to  stop  illegal 
testimony  from  being  heard  by  a  jury,  not  only  in  civil  but  in 
criminal  cases.  There  is  scarcely  any  distinction  between  the 
rules  of  evidence  in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  It  belqngs  to  the 
court  to  regulate  these  rules.  I  know  nothing  more  Favourable 
to  liberty  than  the  power  of  the  court  to  interpose  with  respect 
to  evidence.  By  its  means  it  can  prevent  any  individual  from 
being  unjustly  oppressed;  and  though  it  can  prevent,  it  cannot 
practise  oppression,  without  corruption;  which  ought  never  to  be 
presumed. 

The  gentleman  then  said,  that  in  substance  there  was  no  dif- 
ference between  the  opinion  which  we  desire  you  to  give,  and 
that  for  which  judge  Chase  was  impeached.  It  was  very  kind  in 
the  gentleman  to  remind  the  court,  of  the  danger  of  a  decision  of 
the  motion  in  favour  of  the  prisoner:  a  decision  like  that,  which 
had  already  produced  the  impeachment  of  another  judge. 

Mr*  Hay. — The  cases  arc  different.  What  I  said  was  only 
said  to  put  Mr.  Botts  right  in  his  misrepresentation.  It  was  in- 
nocently said  and  compatible  with  the  highest  respect  for  the 
court;  not  with  the  design  which  the  gentleman  (I  will  say  not 
very  candidly)  insinuates. 

Chief  Justice. — I  did  not  consider  you  as  making  any  per- 
sonal allusion,  but  as  merely  referring  to  the  law. 

Mr.  Lee. — The  gentleman  plainly  insinuated  the  possibilit}^ 
qf  danger  to  the  court,  from  a  favourable  opinion  to  the  prisoner; 
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because  he  saM  that  tlie  opmion  which  iBe*  daimed  for  him  was 
thr  ^ame  in  substance^  as  had  occasioned  the  impeachment  of  one 
judge  ^fready.  It  certainly  would  not  be  unfair  to  infer,  that  it 
was  intended  to  shew  that  the  same  cause  might  again  produce 
the  same  eiFe^t*  The  idea  thenof  danger  to  the  court  from  a  de- 
cision  in  our  favour,  when  there  was  no  danger^  we.  were  bound 
to  repel,  whatever  might  have  been  the  mtc9)tion  with^wUch^the  • 
obsf^rvatioQ  was  made.  The  gendeman  having  brought  the  point 
before  the  court  in  order  to  prove  the.improprietyof  our  argu- 
ment, and  to  make  the  court  believe,  as  we  hive  a  right- to,  pre- 
sume, that  the  question  was  different  from  what  it  really,  was^  it 
was  at  least  as  fair  in  me  to  repel  it  in  defence,  as  it  was  in  him 
to  urge  it  as  an  argument  in  prosecution,  and  as  much  my  duty 
to  shew  its  fallacy,  as  it  would-be  to  expla|ii  away  and  repel  any 
arguments  magnifying  or  destroying  evidence.  I  hope  I  shall 
pass  over  the  rest  of  the  argdmeht  in  a  manner  more  satisfactory 
to  the  gendeman.  It  is: not  my  intention  to  misrepresent  any 
gentleman^s  argumem  or  to  nuike  improper  conclusions  with  res^ 
pect  to  their  motives. .  I  do  not  charge  hipm  with  any  improper 
designs.  I  oidy  shewed  the  consequences  flowing  from  his  argu- 
ment as  naturally  as  water  would  run  from  a  fountain. 

You  are  called  on  to  decide  on  our-  motion.  Have  you  the 
power  to. decide  on"  it  or  not?'  Is  it  encroaching  on  the  rights  of 
the  jury?  Gan  liberty.^ be  endangered  by  it?  If  it  be  a  power 
which  belongs  to  you;  it  becomes  us  to  shew  that  it  should  be 
exercised;  that  it  is  your  duty  to  exercise  it.  The  question  is, 
what  is  the  proper  interpretation  of  levying  xvarl  This  question 
belongs  to  the  court.  When  that  question  of  law  is  decided  by 
the  court,  the  jury  will  have  to  decide,  whether  the  facts  proved 
have  brought  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  within  that  definition  or 
not.  The  power  of  regulating  evidence  according  to  law  is  not 
and  cannot  be  denied  to  belong  to  the  court.  Does  treason  make 
an  exception  to  the  general  power  of  the  court  as  to  evidence? 
This  is  the  first  time. that  the  objection  has  been  made.  That 
there  can  be  no  such  objection  sknctioned  by  the  law,  can  be  de- 
monstrated in  a  very  few  words.  Suppose  in  the  case  of  burgla- 
ry, a  question  were  to  arise  what  constituted  burglary,  the  court 
would  be  the  proper  authority  to  give  a  definition  of  it.  I( 
would  have  to  decide,  that  burglary  consisted  of  breaking  and 
entering  by  night  into  the  house  with  an  intention  to  commit  a 
felony;  that  there  must  be  a  breaking  and  an  entry;  that  it  must 
be  in  the  night,  and  with  an  intent  to  commit  a  felony.  Suppose 
the  case  of  a  prosecution  on  an  indictment  for  burglary:  suppose 
on  the  trial  of  the  accused,  there  were  evidence  to  shew,  that  he 
penetrated  into  die  house  not  in  the  night  time,  but  in  the  day 
time;  and  there  were  no  evidence  to  prove  that  he  broke  into  the 
house  in  the  nightf  ought  not  the  proceedings  in  such  case  to 
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be  arrested?  Would  it  not  be  the  duty  of  the  counsel  for  the  ac* 
cused  to  inove  the  court  to  prevent  apy  further  evidence  from 
being  introduced  ?  Would  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  in  the  proof  of  other  points?  If  the  fact  be, 
that  the  house  was  never  broken  in  the  night  time,  ought  the 
time  of  the  court  to  be  taken  up  to  prove  the  intentions  of  the 
party  to  have  been,  to  break  it  open,  or  to  prove  any  other  per- 
sons being  in  the  house  or  any  other  circumstances?  No  surely: 
because  such  evidence  would  be  irrelevant  to  the  subject  before 
the  court.  It  would  be  losing  time  without  any  object;  as  the 
essential  fact  of  its  being  done  in  the  night  could  not  be  sup- 
ported. Would  not  the  court  stop  the  testimony  in  that  case  as 
irrelevant. 

Suppose  it  was  a  prosecution  for  maiming:  and  on  the  trial  no 
evidence  could  be  produced  to  shew  that  the  defendant  disfigur- 
ed the  party  supposed  to  be  maimed,  in  the  manner  described  by 
the  legislative  acts  against  that  crime,  or  suppose  it  appeared  that 
he  was  not  present:  when  the  essential  part  of  the  proof  was  cleariy 
wanting  and  could  not  be  proved,  ought  the  trial  to  proceed? 
Ought  evidence  of  ill  will,  hostility,  or  threats  to  maim  the  party, 
to  be  admitted?  On  what  rational  principle  could  the  trial  be 
continued? 

We  will  suppose  a  prosecution  for  a  riot.  According  to  the 
definition  of  a  riot  the  law  requires  that  there  should  be  an  as- 
semblage of  persons  to  a  certain  number,  who  should  do  some 
act  of  violence.  Now  I  will  suppose  that  colonel  Burr  was  in- 
dicted for  a  riot;  and  on  the  trial,  there  was  evidence  to  prove, 
that  there  was  a  riotous  assembly,  but  that  colonel  Burr  was  not 
there;  would  the  court  receive  any  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution,  to  prove,  that  he  was  aiding  and  abetting  the  riot? 
or  any  evidence  which  did  not  shew  that  he  was  personally  pre- 
sent at  the  riot?  An  aider  or  abettor  of  a  riot  can  not  be.  To 
commit  a  riot^  the  person  must  be  actually  present.  He  must  be 
a  coactor  in  the  riot.  The  law  makes  aiders  and  abettors  in 
riots  innocent.  It  secures  to  them  impunity,  because  there  are 
no  accessories  in  misdemeanors.  In  this  case  of  the  riot,  if 
there  were  no  other  evidence,  would  testimony  of  the  intention^ 
to  procure,  aid,  abet  or  counsel  be  admitted?  Would  it  not  be  the 
duty  of  the  court  in  that  case  to  arrest  the  irrelevant  testimony? 
But  suppose  further  in  the  case  of  the  riot,  it  was  proved  that  there 
was  an  assemblage  of  men,  but  no  act  of  violence;  and  gentle- 
men prosecuting  the  accused  would  say,  "  this  assemblage  of  men, 
in  which  colonel  Burr  was,  committed  no  act  of  violence;  butwc 
will  produce  evidence  to  shew,  that  he  had  the  intention  and 
went  thither  to  commit  violence;"  would  not  the  court  stop  the 
evidence?  Most  certainly  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to 
prevent  the  further  waste  of  time,  by  admitting  testimony  en- 
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lirely  irpelevant;  for  as  there  was  no  violence,  there  could  be  m) 
riot.  There  is  another  consideration:  a  case  which  has  some  re* 
lation  to  treason.  I  mean  the  case  of  ^n  unlawful  assembly.  If 
there  be  an  unlawful  assembly,  h*is  a  clear  case,  that  ns  man  who 
Is  absent  can  be  guilty  of  a  participation  in  such  unlawful  assem- 
bly.  His  absence  places  him  on  the  ground  of  innocence.  Would 
i%  not  be  absurd  that  a  man  should  be  brought  to  answer  and  be' 
punished  for  being  in  an  unlawful  assembly  when  he  was  one 
hundred  ftiiles  off^  Suppose  colonel  Burr  were  indicted  for  hav* 
ing  been  in  an  unlawful  assembly^  and  it  appeared  on  his  trial, 
that  he  had  not  been  there;  would  gentlemen  be  allowed  to  pro* 
duce  any  evidence  whatsoever  with  respect  to  colonel  Burr? 
Would  not  the  court  say,  that  the  "  sine  qua  non^^  which  must 
be  proved^  is  his  presence  at  the  unlawful  assembly?  Where  is  the 
proof  then  to  support  the  charge?  If  it  were  admitted,  that  he 
was  absent,  the  testimony  would  be  stopped,  because  it  would  be 
collateral  and  irrelevant.  If  in  all  those  cases,  the  court  have  the 
power  and  be  bound  to  exclude  all  .further  evidence,  because  it 
would  be  irrelevant  and  illegal,  it  has  the  power  on  the*  pre- 
sent occasion  to  prevent  the  admission  of  any  further  exceptional 
Ue  evidence;  because  it  is  equally  irrelevant  and  illegal  as  the 
exceptionable  evidence  would  be  in  these  cases.  The  court  in  all 
cases  can  regulate  trials  and  prevent  the  admission  of  illegal  tea* 
timony.  The  court  then  is  not  called  to  decide  afact^  but-fo  ex- 
dude  testimony  which  has  been  improperly  oifered;  because  we 
conceive  that  the^  assemblage  on  Blannerhassett's  island  was  in- 
nocent and  lawful;  and  because  we  take  the  facts  for  true,  pre- 
cisely as  the  witnesses  have  stated  them.  A  question  of  law 
arises:  do  these  facts,  thus  takt*n  for  true,  make  or  levy  war.  If 
not,  will  the  court  allow  testimony  to  connect  him  with  an  inno- 
cent assemblage  to  be  given  in  evidence  against  him? 

It  is  that  point  of  view  in  which  the  subject  is  to  be  consider- 
ed, whether  the  facts  found  or  admitted  to  be  true  make  an  in- 
nocent or  criminal  assemblage.  Is  not  this  the  province  of  the 
court?  Is  this  assemblage  an  overt  act  of  levying  war,  the  facts 
being  all  proved  or  admitted? 

This  motion  might  have  been  made  long  before  now;  but  the 
postponement,  if  the  right  exist,  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
exercise  it  at  alL  We  had  the  right  and  never  intended  to  siban- 
don  it.  We  now  claim  and  exercise  it. 

Gentlemen  speak  much  of  the  other  evidence  which  they  wish 
to  introduce,  and  of  its  important  effects  if  introduced.  Among 
these,  they  have  candidly  stated  that  they  intend  to  offer  con- 
fessions and  declaration^,  as  well  as  acts  elsewhere,  of  coknel 
Burr. 

Vol.  II.  2  H 
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The  GOBversBtioiis  of  cdooel  Burr  at  other  timeB  and  places, 
and  his  acts  elsewhere  we  contend  are  inadmissible.  It  was  said 
by  one  of  the  gendemen  who  defend  with  me,  that  the  words  of 
the  accused  are  not  admissibfe^  as  evidence  against  him*  We 
mean  to  take  that  position,  with  this  qualification,  that  words  not 
accompanied  by  acts  wheresoever  or  whensoever  uttered  are  in- 
admissible; and  that  declarations  or  words  spoken  at  other  times 
and  places,  and  about  other  transactions  than  those,  in  issue, 
ought  not  to  be  introduced* 

With  respect  to  any  acts  of  colonel  Burr  elsew.here,  we  ob« 
ject  to  them;  because,  we  are  told  in  the  law,  that  every  crime 
shall  be  tried  in  the  district  where  it  is  committed.  If  in  Vir- 
gmia  there  has  been  no  ^vying  of  war,  and  they  wish  to  prove 
a  levying  of  war  in  Kentucky,  New-Orleans  or  the  Mississippi 
territory,  we  object  to  its  adqnission,  because  it,  relates  not  to  the 
crime  which  is  in  the  indictment.  It  is  excluded  by  the  constitu- 
tion. Whether  this  testimony  with  regard  to  declarations  and 
acts  ekewhere  is  to  be  rejected  or  received,  is  certainly  not  a 
question  of  fact,  but  of  law.  We  object  to  the  acts  elsewhere  on 
the  constitutional  ground  just  mentioned;  and  we  obyect  to  the 
declarations  or  confessions  as  wholly  unwarranted  by  the  consti* 
tution,  unless  they  are  accompanied  with  or  explanatory  of  overt 
acts  within  this  district.  Yet  gendemen  say  that  the  coiut  is  caU- 
ed  on-to  decide  a  matter  of  fact;  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  the 
jury  are  yet  to  decide  on  all  legal  evidence. 

After  these  general  observations,  I  shall  make  sohie  remarks 
in  a  more  connected  manner.  I  shall  take  positions  different  from 
those  taken  by  the  gentleman  who  so  ably  opened  this  defence^ 
but  tending  to  the  establishment  of  the  same  principle:  the  pro« 
priety  or  the  necessity  of  rejecting  illegal  testimony.  Though  I 
propose,  for  the  better  elucidation  of  the  subject,  to  divide  it  into 
four  heads  of  argument,  yet  the  principal  objectipna  to  the  ad- 
Bussibility  of  the  evidence  may  be  reduced  to  two:  that  th^ 
acts  which  are  charged  upon  the  accused  do  not  in  themselves 
amount  to  treason  even  if  he  had  been  present  at  the  spot  where 
they  were  said  to  be  committed;  and  if  they  were  treasonable, 
that  his  actual  presence  at  the  scene  of  action  was  essential  to 
make  him  guilty  of  the  crime,  both  by  the  constitution  and  the 
form  of  the  indictment. 

I  propose  to  establish  four  positions,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
eourt  that  the  testimony  which  we  object  to  ought  not  to  be  ad* 
Bftitted;  any  one  of  which,  if  sustained,  will  be  sufficient  for  that 
purpose.  Consequently  they  may  be  all  considered  as  four  roads 
which  lead  to  the  same  point:  the  rejection  of  illegal  testimony. 

1st,  The  facts  are  not  in  a  k^ai  sense  a  levying  of  war  by 
those  who  were  present  on  the  island,  where  they  are  said  to 
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have  been  committed;  and  therefore  the  accused,  if  he  had  been 
present,  could  not  have  been  guilty  of  treason.  , 

2dly,  The  constitution  requires  the  actual  presence  of  die  par- 
ty accused  at  the  spot  where  the  overt  acts  were  committed,  in 
order  to  incur  the  guilt  of  treason;  tod  as  the  iact  was  that  he 
was  absent,  he  cannot  be  guilty. 

3d,  The  form  of  the  indictment  also  requires  that  he  should 
be  actually  present  at  the  spot,  in  order  to  make  him  guilty  of 
treason.  His  absence  therefore  renders  him  innocent. 

4th,  The  accused,  if  he  be  a  principal  in  the  treason  at  aU,  is  only 
a  principal  in  the  second  degree;  and  no  parol  evidence  can  be 
admitted  against  him,  until  a  record  be  produced  of  the  convic- 
tion of  the  offender  in  the  first  degree. 

The  first  point  then  is,  that  the  acts  done  in  Virginia  and 
charged  in  the  indictment,  by  those  who  were  present  on  the 
spot,  aire  not  in  a  legal  sense  a  levying  of  war;  even  although 
those  acts  may  be  taken  in  the  most  extensive  interpretation  of 
which  they  are  rationally  susceptible. 

In  order  to  constitute  a  levying  of  war,  we  suppose,  that  at 
least  those  acts  are  necessary  to  be  proved,  which  are  requir- 
ed by  the  definition  which  the  learned  counsel  for  the  United 
States  insisted  on  as  correct.  His  own  words  are  **  an  assem^ 
blage  of  men  met  with  a  treasonable  design,  intended  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect  before  their  dispersion.'*  And  l\e  says,  that  this 
definition  is  according  to  the  principle  decided  by  the  supreme 
rourt  in  the  case  of  Bollman  and  Swartwout.  He  is  mistaken. 
These  were  not  the  principles  of  the  decision -in  that  case.  Levy- 
ing war  is  of  its  own  nature  public.  His  definition  seems  to  re- 
quire that  part  should  be  in  the  heart  and  part  an  open. deed. 
•*  Levying  xvar*^  carries  With  it  the  idea  of  action^  of  actual  vio- 
lence. If  there  be  no  actual  violence,  the  party  must  be  armed* 
and  arrayed  with  military'  weapons,  in  a  posture  of  war^  ready 
to  act  for  the  purpose  of  committing  violence.  If  there  be  no 
actual  violence,  no  array,  no  weapons,  no  posture  of  war,  I  Say 
therc^  can  be  no  levying  of  war  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 

I  hope  it  will  be  permitted  to  contradict  wh^t  is-  laid  down  in 
the  English  authorities,  by  what  has  been  determined  in  our  own 
country.  I  admit  that  there  may  be  such  a  multitude  armed 
with  clubs  in  so  great  a  force  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
arms  or  military  weapons.  But  such  a  multitude  is  considered 
a&  in  a  posture  of  War  and  capable  of  effectuating  their  object. 

Let  us  suppose  the  instance,  mentioned  by  the  learned  counsel 
for  the  United  States,  often  thousand  men  in  detachments  of  from 
five  hundred  to  one  thousand,  marching  without  arms  to  the  capi- 
tol,  to  put  an  end  to  the  government  ot  the  United  States,  expect- 
ing to  get  arms  at  the  city  of  Washington;  that  they  march  in  such 
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numbers  and  order,  that  the  constituted  authorities  dare  not  to  ' 
oppose  them;  but  without  committing  any  act  of  violence  and 
without  carrying>  their  intention  into  effect,  they  separate  and 
return  to  their  homes.  I  say  this  would  not  be  treason;  nor 
can  any  authority  whatever  be  adduced  to  shew  that  it  would 
amount  to  levying  of  wan  War  speaks  its  own  language,  by  open 
deeds,  by  acts  of  public  hostility.  There  must  be  some  act  of 
violence,  with  a  declared  intention  of  acting  in  defiance  of  the 
public  authorities.  They  must  be  armed;  and  they  must  march 
for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  government.  If  a  body  of  peo- 
ple meet  in  great  numbers  and  carry  terror  wherever  they  go, 
but  are  unarmed  and  commit  no  act  of  violence,  however  impro- 

1>er  or  even  traitorous  their  intentions  may  be,  it  cannot  be  cal- 
ed'  lev^'ing  of  war  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution.  But  it  is  a 
mistake  of  gendemen  to  suppose  that  we  say,  that  there  can  be 
no  levying  of  war  without  a  batde.  We  do  not  contend  that  there 
must  be  a  batde;  but  we  insist,  and  all  the  authorities,  American 
and  British,  prove  that  unless  there  be  a  batde  or  some  act  of 
violence,  a  body  of  men  assembled  with  an  intention  to  subvert 
the  government  must  be  armed  and  arrayed  with  military  wea* 
pons  and  in  a  posture  of  war;  or  if  without  military  weapons,  yet 
in  such  a  multitude  and  armed  with  other  weapons,  as  to  inspire 
teiror,  and  to  be  still  in  a  posture  of  war,  or  there  cannot  be  a  levy- 
iog  of  war.  But  the  counsel  for  the  United  States  suppose,  that  any 
assemblage  of  people,  having  an  evident  intention  to  subvert. or 
oppose  the  government,  but  without  any  act  of  violence,  without 
arms,  without  being  in  a  posture  of  war,  but  inspiring  terror  by 
their  numbers,  will  constitute  a  treasonable  assemblage.  I  contend 
that  this  levying  of  war  must  appear  from  their  acts  at  the  place 
and  time  specified,  in  the  district  of  Virginia;  and  unless  they  give 
evidence  of  acts  in  Virginia,  their  testimony  will  be  irrelevant. 
But  hai{e  the  very  learned  counsel  for  the  United  States  addo* 
^d  a  single  case  or  point  on  the  subject  of  treason  in  levying 
war  to  shew  that  military  weapons  and  force  are  unnecessary^ 
Those  gendemen  have  only  adduced  a  few  cases  on  that  branch 
of  treason  (for  levying  war);  and  I  shodd  wonder  at  this,  when 
they  read  so  many  English  authorides  on  the  subject  of  compass- 
ing  the  king's  death,  did  I  not  know  that  there  are  but  few  cases 
on  the  subject  of  treason  for  levying  war,  compared  to  the  vast 
number  for  compassing  the  death  of  the  king.  In  these  latter 
pases  the  crime  consists  in  the  intention;  so  that  in  every  con- 
spiracy against  the  government,  indictments  will  be  against  the 
conspirators  for  compassing  the  king's  death;  but  the  reason  why- 
there  are  so  few  authorities  on  the  other  branch  of  treason,  for 
levying  war,  is,  that  prosecutions  for  this  species  of  treason  only 
take  place  after  there  has  been  an  actual  rebellion.  Examine  bH 
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tii^  British  a^borities,  and  you  will  imd  this  to  be  the  true 
caos^  of  the  frequency  of  indictments  in  the  one  case,  but  tkot 
in  the  other.  But  it  proves  unequivocally  that  the  goveronient 
has  seldom  or  never  prosecuted  for  levying  war^  except  in  cases 
of  actual  rebellion.  As  to  American  authorities,  there  are  but 
very  few;  in  the  prosecutions  against  a  few  persons,  for  the  parts 
they  took  in  the  insurrections  in  the  years  1793  and  1798.  Im 
^ese  rebellions,  no  persons  but  the  authors  and  actual  perpetra- 
tors were  ev&r  considered  as  having  comnutted  an  act  of  levy- 
ing wur  against  the  government.  No  person  was  prosecuted 
that  was  not  present  and  actively  engaged  in  it.  No  person,  who 
was not> there',  w;is  ever  thought  of  as  the- object  of  prosecution, 
however  deeply"  he*  might .  have  participated  in  the  conspiracy, 
^o  quesdbn  was  made  with  respect  to  constructive  presence.  If 
there  had  bdenany  posecution  against  any  person  who  on  trial 
had  been  found  not  to  have  been  at  the  scene  of  action,  I  believe 
there  would*- hiive  been  no  distinction  made- between  legal  and 
aM;tual  presetice.'  There  would  have  been  no  attempt  to  fix  the 
punishment  of  treason  on  absentees.  This  is  the  first  time,  that 
such* a  distinction  \^as  ever  made  in  an  insurrection.  But  this  is 
XK>t'thelaiff^udgft  of  the  law;  it  recognises  no  such  distinction.  A 
man  nia/ be  dbnneded* with  another  in  consequence  of  this  legttl 
presence,  whieh  the  law  admits;  but  then  he  is  of  the  same  party, 
acdng  at  the  same  f/m^;  and  as  toplace,  it  may  be  said  to  be  in 
reality  thp, same  place,  though  he  i»  at  a  small  distance,, ready  to 
give  immediate  assistance  to  the  actor.  As  in  the  case  of  murder, 
he  43  deenn^d  a  principal  in  the  first  degree  who  gives,  the  mortal 
stroke.  Those  associated  with  hhn,  who  may  be  at  a  small  but 
convenient  distance,  ready  to  give  instantaneous  aid,  are  called 
principals  in  the  second  degree;  and  said  to  be  legally  present. 
But  in  all  such  cases,  those  who  are  said  to  be  constructively 
present  are  of  the  same  party*  They  set  off  and  return  together, 
and  are  only  separated  for  a  short  space  of  time  at  a  small  con- 
venient  distance;  where  instant  assistanee  can  be  given  by  the 
one  to  the  other.  The  cases  of  legal  presence  mentioned  in  the 
books  are  very  different  from  this  case.  But  this  doctrine  of  con. 
struction  ought  not  to  be  extended  to  treason.  They  contend  for 
the  extension  of  constructive  presence  so  as  to  apply  it  to  treason. 
But  no  construction  should  be  applied  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
trtsason.  It  should  be  carefully  excluded.  The  door  ought  not  to 
be  opened  to  constructive  treason.  If  you  open  it  to  this  part, 
you  opeA  it  to  every  other  part.  I  think  the  court  will  hear  this 
argument  with  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  subject.  It  must 
well  know,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  admit  constructive  treason 
into  this^  country.  If  ever  a  people  ought  to  determine  to  ex- 
clude tfiis  pernicious  doctrine,  it  should  be  the  people  of  thii 
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coufitry.  Knowing  its  destructive  efTects  in  other  countries,  tbey 
should  avert  from  themselves  so  dreadflil  an  evil.  They  have  ex* 
pressly  and  guardedly  done  so  in  their  constitution. 

It  was  stated  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  that 
the  principal  ingredient  of  the  crime  of  levying  war  colisiated  in 
the  intention;  and  that  a  small  matter,  a  trivial  deed,  would  be 
sufficient  to  constitute  an  overt  act.  Here  again,  I  express  my 
dissent  from  that  doctrine.  There  must  be  some  public  aCt  of 
violence,  some  act  of  public  hostilitv,  or  wh^t.I  say  is  tanta- 
mount: some  postuhe  of  offence,  ready  to  act  with  violence,  not 
mere  declarations  unaccompanied  by  acts.  I  protect  against  this 
doctrine,  and  again  repeat,  that  levying  of  war  doeis  not  consist 
principally  of  intendon,  but  of  open  unequivocal  acts  of  war*  I 
will  not  confine  it  to  acts  of  violence  by  individuals,  such  as  mur- 
dering a  man,  beating  his  person;  but  acts  of  force  and  violence 
carried  on  by  the  assembly  or  multitude  thems^As. 

On  this  question  of  levying  war,  the  opihionof  the  supreme 
court  has  lieen  referred  to;  and  particular  sentences  have  been 
selected,  as  having  a  decisive  effect,  in  favour  of  the  prosecution. 
Suffer  me  to  say,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  court  is 
confined  to  civil  cases;  that  it'  has  no  jurisdiction  over  this  case. 
The  supreme  court  has  decided,  that  it  has  no  jurisdiction  ih  any 
criminal  cases  whatsoever,  with  the  single  e3;ceptA3n,'of  writs  of 
habeas  corpus.  Its  decisions  are  not  of  that  authoritative  kind 
in  relation  to  inferior  courts^  which  the  decisions  of- superior 
courts,  having  the  right  of  revision,  must  always  be.  This  is  a 
substantive  independent  court;  whose  decrees  or  judgments  in 
criminal  cases  cannot  be  reviewed  by  the  supreme  court;  but  I 
will  admit,  that  any  opinion  or  dictum  from  so  high  an  authority 
ought  to  be  respected.  I  mention  this  to  shew,  that  the  decisions 
of  the  supreme  coitrt,  in  similar  cases,  however  entitled  to  res- 
pect, have  not  a  binding  force  to  control  inferior  courts.  But 
let  us  examine  the  opinion  given  by  the  supreme  court  in  the 
cases  of  BoUman  and  Swartwout.  Let  us  see  whether  it  be  not 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  doctrine  for  which  we  contend.  I 
hope  the  gentlemen  will  forgive  me  for  telling  them,  that  it  does 
not  lay  down  the  doctrine  precisely  and  conclusively,  which  they 
allege  it  does.  When  deliberately  and  duly  examined,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  far  different  from  what  they  have  represented  it  to 
be.  That  opinion  professes  one  point:  that  without  an  assemblage 
of  men,  there  can  be  no  war;  and  because  it  has  decided, 
that  there  mu^t  be  an  assemblage  of  men  to  constitute  War,  gen- 
demen  contend  that  it^  was  it*  intention  to  say,  that  it  is  a 
levying  of  war.  But  surely  it  does  not  follow,  because  it  has 
said,  that  an  assemblage  is  necessary,  that  it  is  all  that  is  neces* 
sary*  An  assemblage  of  men  may  very  well  be  one  essential  ia- 
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gredmty  wilhoQtconBthHting^he  wh^acto!levymg'W2f.  When 
the  laase  of  Swartwout  was  before  your  Honour  and  the  rest  of  the 
court,  his  counsfl  ibsistedy  that  there  was  not  evidence  to  charge 
hiiii  with  having  committed  this  crime;  and  in  order  to  make  this 
position  out,  they  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  discuss  that  doctrine 
pr  branch  of  high  treason*  There  was  no  proof  of  any  assemblage 
of  vatx^i  nor  was  it  necessary  to  decide  the  effect  of  such  an  assem^ 
Uage«  It  was.ind^d  stated,  that  great  bodies  of  men  from  New* 
York. and  other  northern  parts  were  engaging  and  on  the  way 
proceeding  to  New-Orleans.  It  was  anxiously  and  pressingly 
asked  by  thQ  prisoners'  counsel,  ^'  ^hew  us  the  time^  the, place,  the 
manner,  xuhen,  where,  and  in  which,  these  acts  of  levying  war 
have  been  eommiited^^  The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  cpuld  not 
shew  any  assemblage  of  men  any  where.  This  was  sufficient  for 
the  counsel  of  JSwartwout;  and  that  the  court  did  confine  itself 
to  that  pOHit  o£an  assemblage  or  its  effect,  will  appear  from 
a  cripcal  e}i;aq[iin^tlon.  of  the  opinion  itself;  and  if  Uiis  opinion 
be  considered  with  reference  to  a  few  specific  ideas,  I  think 
this  is  the  true  construction.  First,  if  it  be  considered  with  refe* 
rence  to  the  ^ituatiqn^  of  those  men  then  before  the  court,  or 
aeoondl}v with  regard  to  the  subject  matter,  we  must  be  satisfied 
the  question  of  foi  assemblage  was  or  was  not  made.  We  ought 
not  ^  lay  hold  of  any  vague  expressions  to  make  the  court  to 
djf^earance  decide  that  to  be  law,  which  has  never  been  thought 
to  be  ia^.  As  JL  have  just  observed,  proof  of  the  assemblage  of 
men  who  j;^ad  levied  the  war  was  demanded,  and  could  not  be 
IK'oduced.  The  court  delivered  its  opinion  in  reference  to  the 
statement  and  proof,  which  manifested  at  most  no  more  than  an 
incomplete  state  ef  insurrection*  [Here  Mr*  Lee  read  the  ninth 
section  of  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  cases  of  Boll- 
man  and  Swartwout;  which  see  quoted  before.  He  then  read  the 
8ixleent]i  section  &c*  as  follows.]  ^*  To  complete  the  crime  of  levy- 
ing war,  agsunst  the  United  States,  there  must  be  an  actual  as- 
semblage of  men,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  a  treasonable  de- 
sign. In  the  case  now  before  the  court,  a  design  to  overturn  the 
government  of  t^e  United  States. in  New-Orleans  by  force  would 
have  been  unqqestionably  a  design,  which,  if  carried  into  execu- 
aoD^  would  have  been  treason;  and  the  assemblage  of  a  body  of 
men,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  into  execution,  would  amount 
to  levying  of  war  against  the  United  States;  but  no  conspiracy 
&r  this  object,  no  inlisting  of  m^n  to  effect  it,  would  be  an  actual 
levying  olwar.'^  It  is  not  going  on  any  new  idea  of  treason, 
bat  means  to  decide,  that  to  be  treason,  which  had  been  s^djudg- 
ed  to  be  so  before;  and  which  the  supreme  court  itself  declares 
it  18  deciding  according  to  the  doctrine  of  treason  decided 
by  judges  Patterson,  Chase,   Iredell  and  others.    It  said  ic 
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was  determining  no  nev  doctrine  of  treason*  That  this  is  {he 
candid  constructioD  will  appear  by  considering  all  its  parts  to* 
gether.  But  the  two  next  sections  ought  to  be  deemed  decisive 
on  this  point.  "  In  conformity  (it  says)  with  the  principes  now 
laid  down,  have  been  the  decisions  heretofore  made,  by  the 
judges  of  the  United  States/' ."  The  opinions  given  by  judge 
Patterson  and  judge  Iredell,  in  cases  before  them,  imply  an  ac- 
tual assembling  of  men;  though  they  rather  designed  to  remark 
on  the  purpose  to  which  the  for,ce  was  to  be  applied,  than  on  the 
nature  of  the  force  itself.  Their  opinions  however  conte4nplate 
the  actual  emploifment  of  force.^  "  Judge  Chase  on  the  trial  of 
Fries  was  more  explicit.  [Here  Mr.  Lee  read  .the  opinion  of 
judge  Chase^  in  the  next  section;  which  al^o  see  quoted  be- 
fore.] An  examination  of  the  opinions  of  these  judges  referred  to 
by  the  supreme  court  will  disprove  the  construction  of  the 
counsel  for  the  United  States  and  confirm  that  ^or  which  I  con- 
tend.  In  the  case  of  Mitchell  decided . in.  the  circuit  court. of 
Pennsylvania^  reported  in  3d  Dallas p*  348.. judge  Patteraan  in 
his  charge  to  the  jury,  having  stated  what  appeared  to  be.  the 
general  object  of  the  insurrection,  and  the  conduct- oi*  the  iqsur- 
gents,  speaks  in  relation  to  the  prisoner,  thus:  /^  the  second 
question  to  be  considered  is,  how  far  was  the  prisoner  traito- 
rously connected,  with  the  insurgents?.  Icjs  proved  by  four  wit- 
nesses that  he  was  at  Couch'^  fort^  at  a  great  dists^nce  from  his 
own  home;  and  that  he  wa,s  armed.  One  wingless  proves  posi- 
tively that  he  was  at  the  burning  of  general  Neville's,  house;  and 
another  says,  it  runs  in  his  head^  that  he  also  saw  the  prisoner 
there."  This  is  conformable  to  the  opinion  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court.  Here  was  really  an  act  of  war,  not  only  an  assem- 
blage; but  they  were  armed.  The  prisoner. was  armed,  to  make 
a  bonfire  of  the  house  of  the  officer  appointed  by  the  government 
to  collect  the  excise:  an  act  of  treason.  He  was  at  the  burning  of 
general  Neville's  house.  He  was  also  one  of  the  assemblage  at 
Couch's  fort.  He  was  also  armed  at  Braddock's  field.  From 
the  position  which  gentlemen  have  taken  with  respect  to  treason, 
they  suppose,  that  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was,  that 
a  mere  assemblage^  manifesting  a  treasonable  disposition,  but 
without  force  and  without  arms,  is  a  levying  of  war.  But  the 
assemblage  here,  on  which  the  opinion  of  judge  Patterson  sane- 

'  tioned  by  the  supreme  court,  was  founded,  used  actual  force;  and 
they  laid  down  the  law  to  be  incontrovertible,  that  where  an  as- 
semblage commits  an  act  of  flagrant  violence  to  obstruct  the  le- 
gitimate operations  of  the  government,  they  levy  war.  Here  the 
assembly  marched  and  committed  acts  of  violence  against  officers 

t  of  the  government  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  them  from  doing 
their  duty.  It  was  in  relation  to  their  excise  offices,  that  diese 
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became  obnoxious  to  die  insurgents.  It  was  because  he 
0n  oficer  of  tke  -excise,  &at  general  Neville's  house  was 
destroyed.  -  -^ .  , 

Widi  re«paet  to  rries's  trial,  there  was  an  actual  rebellroh 
agi^DSk  the  g6verataent:  direct  hostility  and  resistance  to  its  le- 
gtdmcuK  authority.  Here  I  think  it  not  improper  to  advert  to 
part  of  the  argumest  of  Mr*  Sitgreaves,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecudoti  againat  Fries,  which  was  acquiesced  in,  because  not 
disapproved  of  by  th^  court.  Speaking  of  the  treason  of  levying 
war.agaiifsttb^iJxixtad^ States  in  his  address  to  the  jury,  he 
aays^  ^  it  tmest  -be  war  waged.againist  the  United  States.  This  is 
ati  important  distinction.  A  large  assemblage  of  people  may 
ckmie  tqj^ther,  in.  whatever  numbers^  however  they  may  be 
araiedor  arrayed,  or  Whatever  degree  of  violence  tbey  \nay 
joommit,  yet  that  alone  would  not  constitute  treason.  The  treason 
must  be  fanown.  If  must  befor  a  public  and  not  a  private  revenge. 
Ji  mti^t  Aa  avowedlyi  kvying  war  agatfut  the  United  States.  If 
people  assamble  in 'this  hostile  manner,  only  to  gratify  revenge, 
or  any  other  purpose  independent  of  war  against  the  United 
States,  it -will  only  amount  to  a  riot.'*  Here  is  a  candid  exposi-* 
tkMlof  the  law:- that  however  armed  and  arraj-ed,  and  howc\ner 
Buaaerous  an  assettiblage  may  be,  they  must  avowedly  levy  war 
against  the  United' States,  or  they  will  not  be  guilty  Of  treason. 
It  is  not  a  mere  assemblage  of  men  with  secret  intentions  to 
eommk  war  diat  will,  with  or  without  arms,  constitute  treason. 
It  niuetbe4m.aasem^lage  of  men  with  public  and  avowed  inten-. 
tions  to  make  war  upon  the  United  States,  with  force  either  ac- 
tually used  or  ready  to  be  used.  Their  object  must 'be  known; 
their  intentions '  avowed.  If  a  parcel  of  people  met  together, 
however  great  their  number,  act  so  as  to  keep  their  intc^ntions 
secret,  there  is  not  a  single  quality  of  war  in  their  conduct  unless 
they  proceed  to  actual  hostility. 

We  insist  on  this  principle:  that  arnis  are  necessary  in  all  the 
authorities..  I  do  not  say  military  weapons;  because  a  multitude 
with  other  weapons  may  supply  the  want  of  regular  arms.  But 
one  or  the  other  is  indispensably  necessary^  Judge  Chase,  though 
explicit  in  one  part  of  his  opinion,  that  ^'  some  actual  force  or 
violence  must  be  used  in  pursuance  of 'the  design  to  levy  war," 
yet  i^  supposed  by  the  counsel  for  the  United  States^  in  atK>ther 
part  to- contradict  this  opinion  by,  declaring,  that  arms  are  unne- 
cessary. But  the  gentleman  is  mistaken.  His  opinion  is  perfectly 
consbtent.  What  does  he  say?  That  "  militar>'  weapons,  (as;. 
guns  and  swords  mentioned  in  the  indictment)  are  not  necessary, 
to  make  such  insurrection  or  rising  amount  to  levying  of  war;" 
because  numbers  ^Jnai/  supply  the  want  ofmilhary  weapons;  and 
other  instrurrients  may  effect  the  intended  mischref.    The   legal 
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guilt  of  ievi/ing  war  may  be  incurred  without  the  use  of  mititaoy 
weapons  or  rftilitary  array."  Judge  Chase  does  not  go  any  far- 
ther than  judge  Patterson;  and  you  must  take  all  his  opimoii 
together,  and  then  there  is  no  contradiction.   If  tbey  have  no 
military  weapons,  they  must  have,  other  arms^  and  ^ey  must  be 
in  such  a  multitude,  as  to  be  able  to  effect  the -mischief  without 
military  weapons,  or  they  must  use  some  force  or  vioknce*  He 
does  not  pretend  to  say,  that  there  should  be  less  force  actual  or 
potential  than  judge  Patterson  does.  la  one  part' of  the  opinion 
of  \:he  supreme  court,  a  distinction  is  made  betwten  a  conspiracy 
to  levy  War,  and  levying  war;  which  corresponds  precisely  in 
substance  with  the  distinction  taken  by  judge  Chase:  ♦*  To  con- 
stitute that  specific  crime,  for  which  the  prisoners  now  hrfore  the 
court  Ijave  been  committed,  vmr  must  be  actually  levied  against 
the  United  States.  However  flagitious  may  be  the  crime  of  con* 
spirihg  to  subvert  by  force  the  government  of  our  country,  such 
conspiracy  is  not  treason.  To  conspire  to  levy  war,  and  actually 
to  levy  war,  are  distinct  oflpences.  The  first  must  be  brought  into 
operation  by  the  assemblage  of  men  for  ^  purpose  treasonable 
in  itself,  or  the  fact  of  levying  war  cannot  have  been  committed." 
So  far  h?is  this  principle  been  cju-ried  "  that  it  has  been  deter- 
mined, that  actual  inlistment  of  men  to;  serve  against  the  gov- 
ern\nent  does -not  amoimt  to  levying  war."  If  there  be  no  act 
which  publicly  anhounces  the  intent  of  the  conspiracy,  it  remains 
still  a  conspiracy:  for  it  is  very  obvious  from  the  whole  opinion, 
candidly  interpreted,  that  the  supreme  court  meaat  to  say,  that 
such  dn  ad  is  nfecessary  to  convert  a  conspiracy  into  a  treason; 
although    gentlemen   insist   that   that  court  is  very  •  explicit  in 
saying  what  it  never  intended  to  say.  They  avail  themselves 
with  great  dexterity  of  these  words  in  the  opmion:  "  On  Ac 
contrary  .if  waT  be  actually  levied,  that  is,  if  a  body  of  men  be 
actually  assembled,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  by  force  a  trea- 
soiiable  purpose,  aH  those  ruho  perform  any  part^  hoivcver  ininute 
or  however  remote  from  the  scene  ofactiony  and  who  are  actually 
leagued  in'  the  general  conspiracy,  are  to  be  considered  as  trai- 
tors." All  those  who  perform  any  part-^iny  part  in  what?  Not 
in  the  conspiracy  certainly,  which  it  had  declared  to  be  insuffi- 
cient, but  in^the  actual  war:  Does  the  court  mean  to  say,  that  a 
man  should  l>e  considered  as  a  traitor  who  performs  no  part? 
The  expression,  perfonn  any  part-,  brings  to  our  niinda  the  ideji, 
that  something'  should  be  lione.  The  whole  sentence  should  be  ta- 
ken together;  and  it  will  be  then  plain.  Those  words  '*  perform 
any-  part"  &c.  apply^to  the  force  previously  spoken  of:  ^*  if  a  body 
of  men  be  actually  assembled  for  the  pur|X)se  of  effecting  by  force, 
a  treasonable  purpose."  To  make  it  rational,  it  must  mean,  that 
those  Who  perform  any  part  of  the  purpose  intended  to  be  efiect- 
cd  by  /orccr— those  who  do  the  least  act  of  force  are  to  be  con- 
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«dered  traitors.  The  tenar»perform  can  only  apply  to  an  dcU  It 
can  neither  apply  to  the  assemblage,  nor  to  the  intention. 

The  court  professes  that  the  crime  of  treason  should  not  be 
extended  by  constructioti  to  doubtful  cases,  and  that  a  flexible 
ikfinitioB  or  a  construction  that  would  render  it  flexible  ought 
to  be  avoided.  Yet  it  is  insisted  on,  that  the  construction  of  trea-. 
son  should  be  extended  here  to  cases  which  are  evidently  doubt* 
ful.  In  some  few  instances,  it  is  uncertainly  expressed;  it  may 
make  it  tireason  or  not.  But  gentlemen  instead  of  conforming  to 
the  professed  principle  of  the  decision,  not  to  extend  the  doctrine 
of  constructive  treason,  claim  the  right  oj'  construing  the  words 
in  the  utmost  latitude  for  the  extension  of  the  doctrine  of  treason. 
When  the  opikiion  speaks  of  an  assemblage  of  men  to  subvert 
the  government  by  force,  how  is  it  to  be  done?  Certainly  by 
actual  violence.  Wherever  it  speaks  of  an  assemblage  of  men 
for  the  purpoat  of  subverting  the  government  by  force,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  executing  a  treasonable  design,  it  means  that  the 
force  shouM  be  applied,  and  that  the  purpose  should  be  executed. 
It  says,  that  **  to  complete  the  crime  of  levying  war  against  the 
United  States,  there  must  be  an  actual  assemblnge  of  men  for 
the  purpose  of  executing  a  treasonable  design^"  -The  next  mem<' 
ber  of  the  sentence  shews  its  meaning:  ^^  In  the  case  now  before 
the  court,  a  design  to  overturn  the  government  of  the  United 
States  at  New-Orieans  In/ force  would  have  been  uhquestionaUy 
zdtsignvfhich^  if  carried  hito  executio7i^  v/o\x\dh&\'c  been  trea- 
son." This  evince^  the  meaning  to  be,. that  the  force  must  have. 
been  used  ta  overturn,  the  government;  that  the  design  must 
have  be^n  carried  into  executi(»i,  to-make  it  treason.  Uliis  opi* 
nion  of  the  supreme  court  does  not,  according  to  my  understand- 
ing of  it,  supersede  those  essentials,  which  had  always  before 
been  deemed  inseparable  from  the  commission  of  treason.  And  I 
hope  that  it  is  eyideht,  that  treason  does  not  consist  in  the  in- 
tention only,  without  some  deed  manifesting  the  intention  to  levy 
war;  and  that  I  have  shewn,  that  Mr.  Hay  is  mistaken  in  his 
constructioi!)  of  that  opinion;  and  if  he  be,  the  courtwilltdl  him  so. 

I  intended  to  have  leferred  to  Foster  255.  to  shew,  that  it  is 
the  difty  of  this  eouit  to  interfere  and  decide  this  question;  to 
satisfy  it  that  it  is  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  authority  and 
not  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  jury.  Here  the  facts  are 
admitted.  There  is  noreal  question  about  those  facts,  which  are 
relevant  to  the  issue  and  admissible  by  law  as  evidence.  The 
facts  proved  and  admitted  with  respect  to  levying  of  war,  charged 
in  the  indictment,  are,  that  there  were  at  the  island  four  boats^ 
about  thirty  four  or  five  rifles,  a  few  muskets  and  pistols;  but 
all  not  near  equaLto  the  number  of  men;  and  all  these  men 
(Blaonerhassett  and  Tyler  excepted)  unconscious  of  any  tt'ea- 
sonable  design.  Now  one  question  of  law,  which  we  submit  to 
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the  coifirt,  on  these  proved  and  admitted  facts,  is,  whether  thejr 
ainount  to  levying  war.  The  question^  what  facts  admitted,  or 
agreed  to  exist,  will  amount  to  the  legal  offence  of  treason  in 
levying  war,  is  surely  a  question  oflaw^  to  be  determinedly  the 
court;  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  question^  whether  the  J^tct 
of  levying  rvar  exist;  or  whether  the  offence  have  been  tKmusltt- 
ted  or  not;  which  is  exclusively  to  be  decided  by  the  jury.  Fos- 
ter says  in  this  place,  that  **  whether  the  facts'  alleged  btf  way  of 
justification^  excuse  or  alleviation  are  true^  is  the  proper  and  on*, 
ly  province  of  the  jur>';"  but  that  "  whether,  upon  a  supposttioQ 
of  the  truth  of  facts,"  the  alleged  offence,  **  be  justified^  excusdd 
or  alleviated,  must  be  submitted  to  the  judgment* of  the  court. 
For  the  construction  the  law  putteth  upon  facts,  stated  and 
agreed,  or  found  by  a  jury,  is  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases^  un- 
doubtedly the  proper  province  of  the  court.'^  I  trust  I  have  esta- 
blished the  first  position,  thftt  the  facts  done  by  those  who  were 
present  are  not,  in  a  legal  sense,  a  levying  of  war. 

I  shall  now  occupy  a  part  of  ytnir  time  with  respect  to  the 
other  positions  which  I  proposed  to  maintain.         *  ' 

The  second  position  is,  that  the  presence  of  the  party  'iU:cuaed^ 
at  the  scene  of  action,  is  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
indispensably  necessary  to  make  him  guilty  of  the  fact  of  levy* 
iQg  war.  In  this  case  we  lay  down  the  broad  doctrine:  that  in  this 
countiy  there  is  no  treason  but  under  the  constitution;  that  con- 
sequently there  is  no  common  law  treiuon.  When  there  is  no 
other  than  the  constitutional  treason,  I  should  suppose  that  this 
could  hardly  be  a  question;  because,  we  read  in  the  constitutkn^; 
the  word  OTily;  which  excludes,  every  thing  from  being  treason, 
but  what  the  constitution  says  is  treasons  ^^  Treason  against  the 
United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  agsunst  them^ 
or  in.  adhering  to  their  enemies  giving  them  aid  and  comfort."^ 
To  advise  levying  war  is  in  its  essence  and  nature  different  from 
levying  war*  The  Constitution  says,  it  shall  consist  only  in  levy- 
ing it.  The  other  branch  of  adhering  to  their  enemies  &c.  ndir 
being  at  all  in  question.  To  advise  or  procure  levying  o{  war  19 
clearly  distinct  from  levying  it.  Every  person  who  can  read  has 
only  to  open  the  book  containing  the  constitution,  and  he  reads 
that  levying  war  shall  be  treason  ofily.  Of  course  by  the  adopti6n 
of  this  strong  negative  word,  only,  it  says,  that  advising  to  levy 
war  shall  not  be  treason*  But  gentlemen  tell  us,  that  at  common 
law  advising  to  levy  war  is  treason;  and  that  there  are  no  adtrcs-^ 
sories  in  treason.  We  answer,  that  our  constitution  is  in  deroga- 
tion and  abridgment  of  the  common  law,  not  in^  affirmance  of  it; 
that  it  excludes  entirely  all  common  law  treasons;  all  treasons 
whatsoever  except  the  two  instances  specified.  The  common  law 
of  Enghmd  is  not  in  force  on  any  subject  under  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.  If  advising  to  levy  war  be  a  common  law 
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treason  (diat  is  a  trei^Km  ct^Mi  l>y  tke  comnMA  Htir)  fliad  the 
common  law  have  no  force  iatbis  cdontry^  bow  can  the  comnion 
law  be  said  to  have  created  thta  treasofi,  in  any  court  of  the 
United  States?  GentlemeiK  admit  that  the  common  law  as  a 
general  system  has  no  force  here.  Accorditig  toMtie  opinion  of 
judge  Chase^  there  can  be  no  crime  of  wiiicb  a«y  courts  of  the 
United  States  can  take  cogimaiice  unless  it  be  created  by  an  act 
of  tongreSs  and  trfx<wfy«i)ihimzedhfr  the  ixmstitutioo;  and  the 
conaiiutkm'has  nerer  adopted  diat  common  law  doctrine,  which 
says^'  that  accessories  ^  treason  shall  -becotmidered  as  traitors;: 
if  it  can  foe  shcfwn,  let.it  be  -shewn,  dmt  the  constitution  has 
adopted  tl^s  doctrine '^aceeisortes.  It  ttf  smd,  thatit  is  implied- 
ly adopted.  TMb  doctrine  of  itnfdicalim,  1  trost  will  not  be 
cduntenanced  by  this  court,  t. hope  to  be  «3u:nsed  for  repeating, 
diat  the  constitutiian;  touching  the  drhne  of  treason,  is  in  abridg- 
ment, not.in'affiflMiMre  of  the  ocufittkon  law.  it  tahes  its  ground 
independendy  of  i^  comaionlaw*  «Tfae  statute  of  25  Edw.  IIL, 
fiftim  which  die  wiords  of  tbe 'constitution  are  taken,  is  different 
from  it.  Ther^' are-maay  other  treasons  at  common  law  which 
rtmain  in-  force' {/(efrry  andr  which  that  statute  recognises;  whereas 
there  ^  adopted^  into  *otir  constitiitioa,  oaofy  thase  two  specific 
(feitootiSs  with  Jiegative  words  excluding  the  possibility  of  any 
other.  An  accesaprial  treason. is  ^  common  law  treason  in  its 
own  nattti««  It  exists  in  England,  because  the  common  law  exists 
there;  but  it  does  not;'  exist  here,  because  treason,  oonsists  only 
in  levying  war. -If  by  the' common  law  doctrine  accessories > be 
traitors,thGsame.consequence  does  not  foHow  in  this  country, 
that  does:  in  England.  This  crMie,  which  is  to  consist  only  of 
levying  war  and  adhering  to  the  enemies  of  4fae  country^  is  pu* 
Dishableby  law,  according  to  the  . discretion '  of  congress;  who 
maypnnish  it  in  whatever  way  thay  may  think  proper;  but  the 
powders  of  (fongress  have  not  been  yet  exercised  over  it.  Whe- 
ther it  be  through  inadvertence,  or  otherwise,  they  have  hitherto 
omitted  to  punish  accessories;  except  in  an  inconsiderable  degree,' 
as  to  those  after  the  fact,  who  are  rescuers  of  persons  convicted 
of  or  committed  for  treason.  This'  court  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  It  would  ^eem  very  strange  to  the  ear  of  ah  American  to  hear, 
that  a  man  might  be  guUty  at  an  after  day;  that  after  the  ces- 
sation of  a  rebellion,  a  man  may  be  guilty  of  an  act  of  war  in  that 
rebellion!  that  after  the  war  has  ceased,  there  may  ^e  an  act  of 
levying  that  very  war.  Yet  this  part  of  the  English  law,  the  con- 
stitution has  completely  excluded.  By  the  common  law,  this 
crime  may  be  committed  after  the  war  has  completely  ceased,  by 
receiving  or  giving  comfort  to  a  party  who  had  been  engaged  in 
it.  Treason  might  be  committed  on  this  day,  in  this  place,  in 
relation  to  some  persons  who  had  committed  treason  in  persoiv 
in  the  insurrection  of  1 793  or  1798.  This  common  law  doctrine. 
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law  treason  be  cut  up^  all  are  cut  up;  there  is  no  comnjiOii  l»w 
treason.  It  is  only  by  coostniction  and  deductiofi^  that  any  cobk 
men  law  treason  caa  be  admitted*  If  one  constructivt;  treason  be 
admitted,  all  may  enter*  If  it  be  admitted,  that  an  acces&ory  be« 
fore  the  fact,  an  adviser  or  abettor,  be  constructively  a  trajtor  un- 
der the  constitution,  by  the  same  conunon  law  rule  of  construc- 
tion, an  accessory  after  the  fact,  a  mere  r^ceiv$:r  or  comforter  of 
a  person  deemed  to  have  been  a  traitor,  may  be  punished  ais  a 
traitor  long  after  the  termination  of  a  war  or  the  suppression  of 
an  insurrection,  I  know  no  difftrrence  between  a  procurer  or  aider 
before,  and  a  receiver  and  comforter  after  the  fact  in  treason. 
The  same  rules  of  decision  apply  to  both.  Either  both  e&ist  or 
are  cut  up  by  the  roots.  Then  sir,  if  according  to  the  English  law^ 
accessorial  treason  be  the  creature  of  the  common  lav,  it  has  its 
existence  only  with  the  common  law.  The  person,  who  procures 
treason  to  be  committed,  who  plots  some  project  to  subvert  the 
government,  who  advises,  who  hires,  who  counsels,  who  com* 
mands  or  who  abets  a  project  to  subvert  the  government,  is  a 
traitor  according  to  that  common  law.  U  all  these  be  created  by 
the  common  law  of  England,  they  exist  only  there.  But  if  the 
common  law  have  no  existence  here,  the  doctrine  of  accei^orial 
treason  has  no  force  here.  '  '        *  • 

Gentlemen  say  that  the  common  law  has  no  force  here  as  a 
gencrai-sfBtoin;  but  they  say  that  certain  parts  of  it  have  been 
adopted.  They  will  look  into  authorities  to  see  the  meaning  of 
particular  expressions.  They  refer  to  the  common  law  for  the 
meaning  of  words.  They  say  that  crimes  have  been  created  by 
using  such  and  such  words  in  the  constitution.  What  is  levying 
war?  It  is  said,  it  consists  of  sWch  and  such  factsi;  because  it  is  so, 
according  to  the  English  aulborities,  wbicb  are  founded  upon 
the  common  law.  They  still  forget  the  distinction:  that, our  coa- 
stitution  is  in  abridgment  of  the  common  law,  and  that  it  was 
intended  to  stand  on  its  own  feet,  independently  of  common  law 
treasons.  Let  them  only  recollect  this  principle,  and  it  will  pre* 
vent  them  from  a  repetition  of  errors.  There  are  no  words  in 
the.  constitution  which  warrant  their  arguments.  Was  it  intend- 
ed by  it,  that  constructive  treason  should  exist  in  this  country  in 
any  case?  Was  it  intended,  that  a  person  absent  at  a  great  dis* 
tance  (perhaps  out/  of  the  country,  in  tmothcr  and  very  remote 
part  of  the  world)  should  be  cimstrued  to  be  present  here?  that 
such  a  person  should  under  the  constitution  be  considered  as 
guilty  of  treason  here  by  aas  done  by  otheps?Xan  there  be  a  more 
unnatural  and  tortured  construction,  than  to  suppose  a  person  pre- 
sent committing  acts  of  treason  and  violence  in  one  state,  when 
he  was  peaceably  and  innocently  occupied  in  another?  Sir,  con- 
fitructive  treason  is  abrogated  by  the  constitution.  It  exists  in 
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ao  case  in  this  coontrf.  >We  are  not  to  consider  men.  presenin 
when  they  are  absent.  Such  a  construction  is  as  unjust  and  op« 
]iressive,  da  it  is  unnatural  and  unessential  to  the  purposes  of 
justice.  I  shall  produce  tro  authority  on  this  point;  biit  shall 
proceed  to  the 

3d-  Point:  The  presence  of  the  party  is  necessary  by  the  in- 
dictoient.  He  is  charged  to  have  been  present;  and  there  should 
be  proof  that  he  was  present.  I  have  already  supposed  the  pre- 
sent indictnncm  was  for  a  riot  or  unlawful  assembly.  Suppose  it 
wero  for  the  latter;  and  suppose  it  were  proved  that  colonel  Burr 
%es  absent  frotn  the  unlawful  assembly;  there  is  no  such  thing 
88  an  accessory  in  a  misdemeanor;  would  not  this  court  say 
that  he  was  excused  from  the  act  when  absent?  and  shall  absence 
be  received  to  excuse  an  accessory  in  an  unlawful  assembly,  and 
not  be  admitted  in  respect  to  treason  when  the  accessorial  agent 
i«  absent?  The  law  will  not  presume  legal  presence.  It  is  not 
allowed  with  respect  to  riots  or  unlawful  assemblies.  With  res- 
pect to  trials  by  the  constitution,  every  crime  is  to  be  tried  in 
the  state  and  district  where  it  is  committed.  If  no  treason  have 
been  committed  in  Virginia,  if  it  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been 
committed  there,  this  indictment  cannot  be  supported.  When  we 
read  in  this  indictmetit,  that  the  accuseddid  on  the  10th  of  De^ 
cember  1806,  at  Blannerhassett's  island  in  t-he  coUnty  of  Wood, 
m  this  state,  levy  war  against  the  /United  States — ^when  we 
see  it  provided  in  the  eighth  amendment  of  the  constitution,  ihat 
^  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  a(;cu$ed  shall  enjoy  a  right  to 
a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committedy^ — '*  and  to  be 
informed  of  th£  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  i^c.^^  we 
. know  that  no  evidence,  otherthan  of  facts  done  in  this  district, 
can  be  received  in  support  of  this  indictment.  It  is  in  the  indict- 
ment, that  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  are  to  be  set 
forth.  It  is  in  that  manner,  he  is  to  be  informed  of  it.  If  acts 
were  committed  out  of  Virgitiia,  they  must  be  tried  in  the  dis- 
trict where  they  were  tione.  It  is  our  duty  to  object  to  any  evi- 
dence of  transactions  not  stated  in  the  indictment.  The  charge 
is  that  he  levied  war  on  that  island.  The  acts  done  and  triable 
in  this  district  cannot  be  tried  in  another,  any  more  than  facts 
eommitted  in  another  distriet  can  be  tried  here. 

It  obght  to  have  stated  the  name  of  at  kast  one  of  the  party, 
in  order  to  connect  the  prisoner  with  some  of  them.  To  connect 
him  with  any  one  of  them  would  suffice.  The  eighth  amend- 
ment, just  referred  to,  requires  that  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
accusation  should  be  stated  in  the  indictment.  If  a  person  ab- 
sent  'may  be  charged  for  an  act  done  in  his  absence,  it  must  be 
done  by  a  special  indictment.  The  special  cpnnelxion  between 
him  and  those  who  did  the  act  should  be  particularly  stated.  If 
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it  be  oet  staled,  it  cauOot  be  pi^ved.  A  iqi«d«d.iiidictmaiii  arat 
notify  him,  that  ceiwn  acts  of  atraiigers  or  persons  uoknown,  or 
of  ceruin  individuak  particularly  named  if  kiK>wn^  are  intended 
to.  be  brought  home  to  him.  It  shoald  statf^  his  connexion  with 
them,  the  acts  performed  by  them  by  his  advice  or  procurement^ 
and  his  consequent  respoH^^ty  for  tbein».  Thus  he  would  have 
that  information  of  die  nature  and. cause  of  the.  accusatioa 
against  himv  which  the  cpB6tituti(m  requires  to.  be  given  toeveiy 
person  ai^cused  of  any  crime.  But<as  the.  ind^K^tmeotis  drawo^  it 
should  be  proved,  even^according  to  thcopinioii  of^the  sut)rexne 
court,  that  Aaron  Burr  was  on  the  island  with  the  assemblagie 
of  people.  An  aissamblage  (which  is  admitutd*  to  be .  an  .india*- 
pensable  ingredient  in  the  <^ence)  being  proved  in  Wood  cotWh 
tv,  without  Burr  being  there,  is  not  sufficients  because  be  ia 
cnarged  with  falsing  there^  cooperating,  iu  th^  performsmceof  the. 
overt  act  of  levyuig  war.  We  coosifkr  thifr  proof  indi^iisable. 
From'  the  charge  he  is  responsible  ap)y  for  acj^  daoe  in  Virginia* 
If  legal  constructive  presence  were  intended  to.  be'  relied  •  on  as 
proving  that  he  was  present  on  the  island^  it  should  have  been, 
so  suted.  The  supreme  court  h^  no  wbSre  said  ihat  a  petfon 
may  be  indicted  as  present  at  the  oomoussion  of  thft  eriine,.  who 
was  absent;  nor  has  it  «2Ud^  thfU.  if  it  could  be  done  at  all^  k 
could  be  adoiitied  without  a  special  iudktmeq;u  The  eighth 
amendment  of  the  constituuon  precludes  such  a  conau-ucifiom 
he  must  be  apprised  of  the  natui»(  of  the  aecuBation*  This,  is  a 
material  informatiiMi  which oaunot  be dtspeused  with}  and.  in. the 
specification  of  their  connexion,  all  the  links  of  ti^at  counexion 
■should  be  stated.  Admiutng,  for  the  sak^  of  argument,  that  an 
absentee  may  be  charged  and  punished  as  if  be  v^ere  present  at 
the  overt  act  of  war,.yet  his  special^onneslon  as  au  accessory  be- 
fore the  fact  must  be  particularly  stated.  Thistis  requisite  on  prin- 
ciple, and  conformable  to  universal  practice-  Wherever  a  person 
is  prosecuted  for  an  accessorial  a(;t,  it  is  the  invariable  practice  to 
specify  the  nature  and  circumstanced  of  that  act  in  the  indictment. 
It  is  said,  that  the  pnncipal  in  the  second  degree  may  waive 
the  privilege  of  a  previous  conviction  of  the  principal  in  the  first 
degree.  It  is  admitted  that  he  may  do  so;  but  then  the  indict^ 
ment  should  state  specially  the  connexion  between  him  and  the 
principal  in  the  first  degree.  How  could  h^y  on  a  general  indict- 
ment like  this,  make  the  objection  till  the  evidence  would  be 
gone  through?  He  could  not  suppose  that  under  this  indictment 
this  species  of  testimony  would  be  admitted  to  be  produced 
against  him.  If  the  indictment  were  special,  he  would  be  pre- 
viously informed  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence  to  be  produced 
against  him;  and  could  deliberateh  determine  whether  to. waive 
or  make  the  objection.  Does  not  this  shew  you,  that  the  indictment 
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ouriit  to  be  special?  Is  it  not  the  ttniversai  practice^  in  civil  as 
well  as  criminal  cases^  that  you  shall  not  produce  proof  of  what 
is-  not  alleged  in  the  declaration  or  ituitctmeutf    This    proves 
drarly  that  such  testimony  is  not  to  be  admitted.  I  understand 
Foster   and  Hale  very  differently    from   the  attorney  for  the 
United  States  on  this  subject*  If  the  indictment  state  circum* 
staiitially  the  connexion  between  the  principals  in  the  first  and 
second  degree,  the  latter  being  apprised  of  it,  and  of  the  nature 
of  the  testimony  necessary  to,  be  produced  against  him,  may 
waive  the  privilege  of  demanding  the  record  of  the  conviction 
of  the  principal  in  the  first  degree,  if  he  think  proper;  but  this 
must  be  done  inform*  His  waiver  must  be  recorded;  and  then 
there  is  no 'inconvenience  to  the  prisoner.  A  recurrence  to  Hale 
and  Foster,  as  well  as  the  reason  and  justice  of  the  case,  will 
evince  the  correctness   of  this   observation.    In   1    Hale  623. 
already  quoted,  it  is  stated,  that  the  accessory  shall  not  be  put 
to  plead  till  the  principal  appear;  nay^  that  ^\  he  shall  not  be  con* 
strained  to  answer  to  his  indictment  till  the  principal  he  tried^ 
but  that  if  he  will  waive  that  benefit  and  put  himself  upon  hia 
trial  before  the  principal  be  tried,  he  may;  and  that  his  acquittal 
or  conviction  will  be  valid  on  such  trial.  But  he  adds,  that  ^^  it 
is  necessary  in  such  case  to  respite  the  judgment  till  the  principal 
he  convict  and  attaint;  for  if  the  principal  be  after  acquitted^ 
that  conviction  of  the  accessory  is  annulled;  and  no  judgment 
can  be  given  against  him."  This  special  entry  of  the  suspension 
or  resfTite  of  the  judgment  (which  would  otherwise  regularly 
follow  the  verdict  immediately)  until  the  principal  shall  be  con* 
victed  and  attaint,  shews,  that  the  connexion  between  them  must 
appear  on  the  record,  that  is,  in  the  indictment;  and  that  die 
waiver   must  also  be  recorded.  The  whole  will  then  be  plain 
and  consistent;  which  would  not  be  the  case,  if  the  accessory  or 
principal  in  the  second  degree  were  indicted  generally  as  a  priur 
cipal  m  the  first  degree  without  any  notice  of  any  connexion 
between  them.  As  neither  colonel  Tyler  nor  Mr.  Blannerhas- 
sett  nor  any  other  particular  individual  is  indicted  with  him^ 
but  he  is  indicted  alone  as  an  actor  at  the  spot  with  divers  un* 
known  persons,  how  can  the  gentlemen  consistently  with  correct 
principles,  when  he  comes  to  trials  give  evidence  of  their  acta 
against  him?  How  can  gentlemen  reconcile  such,  an  attempt  to 
universal  practice  and  the  undeniable  principle,  of  the  necessity 
of  notice  in  the  indictment  of  the  intended  charge,  and  of  con- 
formity  between  the  charge  and  the  testimony? 

The  indiament  in  the  case  of  the  prosecution  for  treason 
against  Algernon  Sidney,  already  referred  to  by  Mr.  Botts  and 
other  gentlemen,  was  very  special;  and  there  are  many  other  in- 
stances like  it,  among  the  records  of  public  prosecutions.  A 
general  indictment  is  never  used  when  the  case  itself  is  special 
VpL.  II.  2K 
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If  tvtr  there  were  a  case  in  which  the  indictment  6u^t  to  be 
special,  it  must  be  in  a  case  like  the  present;  where  it  is  at- 
tempted not  only  to  puQish  a  man  for  the  arts  of  others,  but  to 
charge  him  as  present  on  Blanncrhassett's  island  lev^Miig  war 
in  person,  when  he  was  peaceably  occupied  in  Kentucky;  hun- 
dreds of  miles  distant.  However,  it  might  be  in  foro  cctH:  (if 
g;uilt  existed  at  all)  in  foro  seculi  he  could  only  be  guilt\'  in  the 
second  degree.  The  indictment  against  him  is  for  levying  war 
in  this  state  and  district.  On  his  guilt  there,  the  issue  is  made  up; 
and  to  the  question,  whether  he  be  guilty  of  levying  war  there 
or  not,  the  evidence  must  be  confined.  The  testimony  of  every 
person,  who  is  to  ptove  facts  at  other  times  and  places  than 
those  charged  against  him,  must  be  excluded  as  irrelevant. 
/Whether  the  law  will  permit  them  to  prosecute  colonel  Burr 
for  the  acts  of  others,  done  in  his  absence,  may  become  a  ques- 
tion when  they  shall  proceed  regularly;  but  on  this  indictment, 
it  is  incotttrovertible,  that  no  evidence  which  does  not.  prove 
his  presence  at  the  scene  of  action  can  be  admitted. 

I  come  now  to  the  fourth  point,  which  I  intended  to  estab* 
llsh.  It  is  this:  that  the  record  of  the  conviction  of  the  princi- 
J>al  in  the  first  degree  must  be  produced,  before  any  parol  evi- 
dence can  be  admitted  against  the  accused;  as  it  is  impossible 
he  can  be  more  than  a  principal  in  the  second  degree.  * 

If  the  gentlemen  will  give  you  the  common  law  cases  of  ac- 
cessories, I  hope  they  will  give  you  at  the  ssfme  time  the  rules 
of  the  common  law  on  that  subject.  If  they  bring  us  under  the 
principles  of  common  law  treason,  let  us  have  the  benefit  of  its 
i-ules  at  the  same  time.  If  any  such  rule  as  they  contend  for 
should  ever  be  practised  in  this  country,  it  will  be  in  a  more 
deplorable  condition  than  ever  any  country  was  in  before.  By 
the  common  law,  a  person  who  does  an  accessorial  act  is  called 
k  principal  in  the  second  degree;  and  is  equally  a  traitor  with 
the  actor  or  performer  of  the  act  of  treason,  who  is  called  a 
principal  in  the  first  degree;  but  by  the  common  law  also,  a 
principal  in  the  second  degree  cannot  be  determined  to  be  a 
traitor-,  till  there  have  been  a  conviction  of  the  principal  in  the 
first  degree,  and  a  record  of  that  conviction  be  produced.  Leav- 
ing it  to  gentlemen  to  inquire  metaphysically  and  to  try  the 
strength  of  their  distinguishing  powers  to  ascertain  the  diflPer- 
tnt  grades  of  g;uilt  iti .  this  crime,  and  the  precise  relation  be- 
tween the  accused  and  those  for  whose  acts  he  is  attempted  to 
be  made  responsible,  I  will  ask  on  what  ground,  with  respect 
to  this  offence,  was  the  prisoner  present  at  Blannernasset's  island 
when  the  overt  act  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed?  Is  it  not 
a  case  wherein  he  is  a  principal  in  the  second  degree,  if  at  all 
liable^  He  is  ftom  their  statement  a  principal  in  the  second 
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degree  as  to  what  happened  on  Blannerhassett's  island.  What 
is  the  authority  in  HaJe  so  frequently  cited?  That  ^  the  accesse- 
ry  shall  not  he  constrained  to  answer  to  his  indictment^  till  the 
principal  be  rrfe'^,"~and  as  the  record  of  his  conviction  is 
the  best  proof  of  his  being  tried,  he  cannot  be  constrained  even 
te  answer  to  the  indictment,  till  a  record  of  the  conviction  of 
the  principal  in  the  first  degree  be  produced.  It  is  indispensable 
and  must  be  produced  before  any  other  testimony.  So  that  his 
guilt  or  innocence  jcannot  even  be  inquired  into,  till  this  record 
be  produced.  This  serves  also  to^  explain,  that  he  cannot  re- 
ceive his  right  to  demand  this  record,  but  by  ^ijormal  entry  on 
the  record,  after  a  special  indictment  has  been  exhibited*  If 
the  indictment  be  speciai^t  cannot  be  compelled  to  answer  till 
the  record  of  conviction  be  produced;  and  assuredly  he  could 
not  be  deprived  of  this  great  benefit,  by  exhibiting  a  general 
instead  of  a  special  indictment  against  him.  After  the  record 
is  produced)  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  principal  in  the  first 
degree  is  inquired  into;  for  he  has  still  a  right  to  contest  that 
he  is  guilty.  The  record,  though  evidence,  is  not  conclusive 
against  him.  But  who  calls  this  record  evidence,  but  this  com-* 
moa  law?  The  common  law  only  makes  it  evidence.  He  is 
entitled  to  call  for  the  record.  If  it  be  not  produced,  the  cause 
is  then  stopped;  and  how  stopped  ?  By  what  authority  is  it  stop- 
ped,  but  by  the  exercise  of  Ihe  power  which  belongs  to  your 
Honour?  You  have  already  declared  that  it  belongs  to  the  court 
to  regulate  the  order  of  testimony;  that  this  power  is  necessary 
to  the  due  administration  of  justice.  The  law  requires  that  the 
record  of  conviction  should  be  produced  in  a  case  like  the  pre- 
sent; and  if  it  be  not  produced,  the  court  may  on  our  request, 
decide  that  the  cause  shall  be  stopped  from  proceeding  fur- 
ther. Why  should  it  be  continued?  The  jury  are  to  decide  on 
facts,  but  not  without  evidence,  or  contrary  to  positive  law. 
If  this  species  of  proof  be  indispensable  and  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed, the  court  has  a  right  to  stop  the  proceedings.  Is  a  man  to 
be  convicted  on  incompetent  testimony?  If  the  law  declare' 
that  no  man  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testi- 
mony of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  shall  he  be  con- 
victed on  the  evidence  of  one?  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  court 
to  see  the  law  duly  administered?  It  has  not  the  power  oT 
dispensing  with  the  positive  injunctions  of  the  law,  any  more 
than  a  right  to  usurp  authority.  I  have  no  doubt  the  court  will, 
on  the  present  occasion,  do  what  is  right.  I  hope  that  on  all 
tfiese  grounds,  unless  the  prisoner  be  proved  to  have  been  pre- 
sent at  the  commission  of  the  acts  charged  in  the  indictment, 
and  those  acts  were  overt  acts  of  war,  the  court  will  exclude 
the  testimony  which  is  to  be  brought  forward,  as  being  irrele* 
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vant  and  inadmissible.  I  trust  that  if  the  court  be  satisfied  with 
respect  to  the  soundness  of  any  one  of  the  ^positions  which  I 
have  laid  down,  it  will  not  admit  this  illegal  testimony;  for  if 
any  one  of  theip  be  correct,  it  is  sufficient.  If  the  acts  done  by 
thpse  who  were  present  be  not,  in  a  legal  sense,  acts  of  war^^. 
or  if  the  personal  presence  of  the  prisoner  were  necessary  either 
by  the  constitution  or  the  form  of  the  indictment,  but  cannot 
be  proved — or  if  the  record  of  the  conviction  of  the  actors  be 
indispensable  but  csymot  be  produced-— the  court  will  not  rc*- 
ceive  the  evidence. 

It  not  being  yet  the  hour  of  adjournment,  and  Mr.  Martin 
who  was  to  conclude  the  arguments  being  absent,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  send  for  him.  This  was  declined  on  a  suggestion  that 
he  was  not  yet  ready.  The  court  then  adjourned  till  to«morrow* 

Friday,  August  28th,  180r. 

The  court  met  according  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  Martin  then  addressed  the  court  to  the  following 
effect. 

May  it  please  your  Honours, 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  close  the  important  debate  before 
the.,court,  and  to  shew  that  our  motion  ought  to  be  granted. 
It  involves  certain  great  principllB;  on  the  correct  settlement  of 
which,  greatly  depend  the  weltarc%nd  happiness  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  I  shall  therefore  make  no  apology  for  any 
length  of  time  I  may  occupy  hi  the  discussion  of  the  question. 
When  we  are  defending  the  life  of  a  human  being,  and  discus- 
sing principles  of  such  vast  importance  to  the  interests  of  the 
community  and  posterity,  time  ought  not  to  be  regarded.  A 
sufficient  period  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  complete  investi- 
gation of  the  subject,  and  entire  development  of  truth.  W^ 
contend  that  there  is  nothing  to  support  the  indictment  before 
the  jury,  even  admitting  all  those  things  to  be  true  (and  con- 
sidering them  as  proved)  which  gentlemen  say  their  testimony 
could  establish.  We  call  on  the  court  to  decide  on  the  relevancy 
of  the  evidence  which  they  offer.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  any  evidence  in  any  case  before 
it,  which  is  irrelevant  to  the  issue.  For  this  objection  to 
illegal  testimony,  which  it  was  our  indispensable  duty  to  inake^ 
we  have  been  denounced  throughout  the  United  States,  as  at- 
tempting to  suppress  the  truth  and  encroaching  upon  the  ex- 
clusive rights  of  the  jiir^r.  This  subject  shall  be  particularly 
discussed  in  the  course  of  the  argument.  The  exercise  of  ihis 
indisputable  right  has  been  held  up  to  the  public  and  to  thi» 
jury  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  our  guilt.  It  is  alleged  that  we  in- 
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teiniprtfte  due  course  of  tiie  testimony;  that  if  we  knew  our- 
selTes  to  be  innocent,  we  would  not  have  done  so;  and  that  it  is 
sufficient  to  convince  the  jury  of  our  criminality.  We  have  been 
told  that  we  are  profoundly  skilled  in  the  science  of  defence, 
and  are  making  the  utmost  efforts  to  save  our  client  from  me- 
Jitied  punishment:  Liet  us  see  what  an  immensity  of  time  has 
been  spent,  and  wh||  means  have  been  used  in  the  course  of 
this^  prosecution  against  our  client,  what  patience  and  forbear- 
adce  he  hath  manifested,  and  then  let  it  be  determined,  whe* 
ther  we  bitght  to  forego  any  legal  advantages  or  surrender  any 
of  our  rights. 

The  gfand  jury  were  "sworn  on  the  .2ed  of  May;  and  we 
waited  patiently  from  that  day  to  the  13th  day  of  June,  {before 
the  prmunt  mobile  general  Wilkinson  thought  proper  to  ap- 
pear in  obedience  to  the  process  of  the  court;  by  which. means 
pur  client  has  suffered  much  inconvenience;  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  wftnes<^es  have  suffered  still  more  inconvenience.  From 
the  time'  that  the  indictment  was  found  to  be  a  true  bill,  our 
client  has  been  closely  confined.  The  first  panel  did  not  con- 
tain a  sufficient  number  of  unexceptipnable  jurors.  Only  four 
of  them  could  be  admitted;  and  these  were  not  sworn  till  the 
10th  of  August.  Another  panel  was  to  be  summoned,  out  of 
which  the  rest  of  the  jury^  were  not  selected  and  sworn  till  the 
17th  of  August;  although  colonel  Burr  did  every  thing  that  he 
possibly  could  to  expedite  the  trial,  waiving  considerable  privi- 
leges, as  the  history  of  the  proceedings  thereon  will  shew. 

It  ihay  be  said  that  he  objected  to  a  jury  being  sworn  from 
die  first  panel,  and  therefore  retarded  the  proceedings;  but 
surely,  sir,  no  person  will  consider  it  as  a  crime  that  he  did 
not  consent  to  he  sacrificed;  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  that 
gentlemen  who  had  signed  hb  doom  in  their  own  minds  before 
hand  should  decide  on  his  reputation  and  his  life. 

When  this  motion  was  made,  though  so  much  time  had 
elapsed,  only  twelve  witnesses  had  been  sworn  out  of  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  on  their  side;  and  there  are  thirty  or  more  to 
be  examined  on  our  side;  it  is  not  therefore  unreasonable  to 
suppose,  that  to  examine  all  the  witnesses  and  hear  the  whole  . 
testimony,  irrelevant  as  well  as  relevant,  would  require  a 
month,  perhaps  two  months.  And  further,  when  the  circum- 
stance of  this  season  of  the  year  is  considered,  the  admission 
•f  illegal  testimony,  s^nd  waste  of  time  in  its  examination,  be- 
came more  Improper.  Jurymen  cannot  be  certain  of  retaining 
their  health.  Is  it  not  probable  that  before  the  trial  would  be 
brought  to  a  close,  some  of  the  jury,  from  the  confinement 
which  they  must  endure,  might  be  taken  sick.  What  would  be  the 
result?  Our  situation,  already  unpleasant  and  distressing,  would 
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become  nrach  more  so.  The  jury  must  be^hdiargedf  ami  tke 
whole  must  be  done  anew;  or  if  by  consent  a  juror  were,  to  be 
substituted  in  the  place  of  a  juror  taken  sick,  tbe  whole  testi- 
mony must  be  reexamined,  and  the  sapde  length  of  time  con- 
sumed; and  if  so,  the  same  cause  might  aga;n  produce  thesaioe 
effe.ct;  so  that  from  the  infirmity  of  witnesses  produce^  on  the 
present  occasion,  there  is  scarcely  «  |Mpbability  of  the  cause 
being  determined  in  any  reasonable  pmod«  During  all  thjs 
time  col.  Burr  must  remain  in  confinement;  and  yjtt  this  time 
would'  be  totally  useless  to  him.  While  it  oppressed  him^  it 
would  afford  him  no  benefit.  -    .    . 

'These  considerations  must  satisfy  every  person  who  is  in 

'  court,  that  our  conduct  is  justifiable  in  resisting  all  attempts  to 
introduce  illegal  testimony  a^d  preventing  the  tipae  of  the 
court  from  being  wasted  in  improper  and  irrelevant  disctisifioii; 
land  that  we  do  not  wish  to  evade  justice.  I  was  myself  dia> 
posed  to  waive  these  obvious  and  undeniable  rights^  and  to 
submit  to  the  inconveniences  of  hearipg^ll  the  evidence  how* 
ever  irrelevant,  because  I  was  convinced  that  it  would  remove 
all  the  prejudices  which  have  been  excited  against  colonel 
Burr  without  having  the  least  foundation,  and  demonstrate  hi& 
innocence  to  be  as  pure  as  that  of  the  unsullied  snow.  But  on 
consultation  with  the  able  gentlemen  associated  with  me,  this 
course  has  been  deemed  more  eligible  on  principles  of  law  as 
well  as  convenience.  That  the  artifices  and  persecution  of  bis 
enemies  should  have  so  far  succeeded,  as  to  place  colonel  Burr 
Ih  his  present  situation,  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret;  but'I  shall 
ever  feel  the  sincerest  gratitude  to  heaven,  that  my  life  has 
been  preserved  to  this. time,  and  that  I  am  enabled  to  appear 
before  this  court  in  his  defence;  and  if  the  efforts  of  those 
highly  respectable  and  eminent  gentlemen,  with  whom  I  have 
the  honour  to  be  associated,  may,  united  with  my  feeble  aid,  be 
successful  in  rescuing  a  gendeman,  for  whom  I  with  pleasure 
avow  my  friendship  and  esteem,  from  the  fangs  of  his  perse- 
cutors-—if  our  joint  efforts  shall  be  successful,  in  wiping  away 

^  the  tears  of  filial  piety,  in  healing  the  deep  wounds  inflicted  on 
the  breast  of  the  child,  by  the  envenomed  shafts  of  hatred  and 
malice  hurled  at  die  heart  of  the  father-*-*if  our  efforts  shaU 
sucpeed  in  preserving  youth,  innocence^  elegance  and  merit 
from  a  life  of  unutterable  misery,  from  despair,  from  distrac* 
tion — ^it  will  be  to  me  the  greatest  pleasure.  What  dear^delight 
will  my  heart  enjoy!  How  ineffable,  how  supreitie  will  be  my 

bliss!     . 

Nor  is  private  friendship  for  the  accused  and  his  connex- 
ions my  only  inducement  to  use   my  utmost  efforts   in  his 

vindication.  I  am  urged  by  a  different  but  very  powerful  mo- 
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tive.  I  am  thknkfiilrto  heaven,  that  whea  a  great  question^  so 
awfully  important  as  that  which  respects  the  principles  of  trea- 
son IS  to  be  decided-^''^  question  on  the  correct  construction  of 
which  the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  present  and  future  ages 
depends'^^-^t  gives  the  infinite'^easure  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
exerting  to  the  utmost  my  feeble  talents,  'm  opposing  princ»* 
ptes  which  I  consider  sq  destructive  as  those  which  are  ^ van* 
ced  on  the  present  occasion^  and  if  wes  hall  demonstrate  con* 
tmry  prhieiplea  to  be*  correct  and  proper,  if  we  shall  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  court  that  principlea  the  reverse  of  those  contended 
for  on'  the  part. of  the  prosecution  ought  to  be' established)  I 
shali  think  that  I  have,  not  lived  in  vain. 
•  Before  I  enter  into  a  particular  discussion  of  the  question 
o^law  before  •the  court,  I  must  make  some  observatijlis  in  an* 
swrr  to  some  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  who  tirst  spoke 
for  the  prosecution,  on  the  present  question*  He  disavowed 
every -intentitm  of  using  declamation,  but  charged  it  upon  us,^ 
and  justified  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  it  by  our  conduct. 
Yet  bis  spe^Bch  consisted  principally  of  declamation.  Three 
times  haa  he  declared  that  he  was  under  the  painful  necessi^ 
of  speaking  of  colonel  Burr's  guilt.  One  half  of  his  speech  con* 
sisted  of'  declarations  holding  up  to  this  court  that  h^  was 
guilty;  and  the  other  half  was  composed  of  eulogies  on  general 
Wilkinson*  He  then  accused  us  of  having  attacked  general 
Wilkixison  and  major  Perkins;  and  this  furnished  him  with  a 
pretext  of  passing  an  eulogium  on  major  Perkins.  Whoever  is  ' 
connected  with  the  accused  is* the  subject  of  rancorous  abuse; 
and  whoever  is  opposed  to  him  is  incessantly  and  warmly  eu- 
logized. 

He  then  went  into  what  he  ought  not:  indirect  charges  that 
we  had  prevented  some  of  their  witnesses  from  being  here.  If 
he  did  not  mean  any  thing  of  this  kind,  he  must  be  .candid 
enough  to  say  that  there  was  no  necessity  of  taking  up  the 
time  of  the  court,  in  adverting  to  the  circumstances  at  all.  If 
one  of  their  witnesses  got  drunk,  uttered  improper  expressions 
and  was  obliged  to  leave  the  place  without  appearing  to  give 
his  evidence,  are  we  to  be  blamed  for  his  misconduct  or  flight? 
Did  colonel  Burr  or  any  of  his  friends  make  him*  drunk,  or 
lead  him  to  use  those  imprudent  expressions,  ta  raise  an  insur* 
rectton  of  the  most  horrible  kind,  and  to  draw  the  daggers  of 
oar  slaves  against  their  masters^  If  no  imputation  were  meant, 
why  was  the  circumstance  mentioned  at  %\l  I  Did  we  induce  his 
depiuture?  It  is  not  a  little  unfortunate  for  the  government, 
that  among  the  witnesses  whom  they  have  procured,  there 
most  be  such  infernal  villains,  as  this  man  appears  to  be* 
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Another  chaige  against  uft  was,  that  we  Imd  endtftvoured  to 
commit  another  of  &eir  witnesses.  And  suppose  we  hsfd  suc- 
ceed^d^  would  that  have  pre  vented,  them  iirom  getting  the  be- 
nefit of  his  testimony?  No  strait  would 4iave- put  him  in  a  place 
of  safety,  where  his  body  would  be  withii>  their  reach;  aiki  he 
could  give  his  evidence  at. any  time.  Why  theft  was  it  pro- 
claimed to  the  •  public,  that  there  could  be  no  -doubt  of  the 
guilt  of  the  accused  ?  Why  was.a^ord  said  of  the  evidence  of 

feneral  Eaton  or  of  commpdoire' Truxtun  or  of  the  Morgans? 
)id  their  evidence  authorize,  such  a  dedaratton?  We  say  that 
he  is  not  guilty;  and  gentleman  o«ght  to.  remember  that  Aeir 
testimony  may  (and  certainly  will)  be  contradicted  by  ^ttt  evi- 
dence of  colonel  Burr*  Why  does  the  gentlemHn  oppdse  the 
motion  s^strenuously  if  the  merits  x>f  the  quesfion  in  any  shaae 
depend  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  colonel  Burr? 'Does  the 
kiw  depend  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party  accused?  It 
depends  on  the  facts  proved  or  stated  to  lite  court  widiout  the 
least  regard  to  the  party  interested,  or  his  innocence  or  guilt. 
I  will  now  return  to  the  question  of  law.  Thetie  are  before  the 
court,  for  its  decision,  four  points,  into  which  the  argument  has 
branched  out.  There  is  no  other,  unless  they  have  some  fur- 
ther testimony,  to  prove  that  Burr  was  on  Blannerhassett's 
island,  when  the  pretended  overt  act  was  committed.  If  they 
have  such  testimony  we  are  willing  to  hear  it,  and  invite  them 
to  produce  it.  But  supposing  that  they  haVe  not,  (and  the 
gentleman  who  prosecutes  does  not  expect  to  prove  that  colonel 
Burr  was '  on  the  island;  for  he  says  that  his  own  opinion  is 
that  he  was  not  there;)  the.  four  points  are:  First,  admitting 
the  evidence  to  be  true,  and  that  the  facts  sworn  to  have  been 
done  on  the  island  were  really  committed  there,  yet  they  do 
not  constitute  an  overt  act  of  levying  war,  however  treasonable 
the  intentions  of  those  who  composed  the  assemblage,  without 
force;  and  however  great  their  number  may  have  been. 

2ndly,  That  no  Accessorial  agent*  in  levying  of  war.  can  be 
convicted  before  the  principal  actor  is. convicted,  and  a  record 
of  the  conviction  produced  against  him.  .. 

3dly,  That  no  evidence  of  accessorial  agency^  xan  be  re- 
ceived in'support  of  an  indictment  charging  the  party  accused 
as  a  principal,  or  as  having  levied  war  generally. 

4thly,  That  under  the  constitution,  no  person  that  would^ 
according  to  the  common  law,  be  an  accessorial  agent  can  be 
guilty  of  treason  in  the  United  States«  Here  I  will  observe  by 
way  of  preliminary  remark,  that  there  is  no  sort  of  quealion^ 
but  the  principal  and  accessory  may  be  brought  to  trial  together, 
(or  at  the  same  time)  if  both  be  before  the  court  and  the  acces- 
sory waive  all  objections  to  a  trial;  but  if  he  do  not  waive  it,  the 
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Alitecedent  conviction  of  the  principal  must  be  produced;  and  if 
he  waive  it,  the  court  will  direct  the  jury  to  acquit  bim,  if  the 
guilt  of  the  principal  be.  not  proved.  Here  sir,  I  would  beg  to 
be  understood,  that' neither  eoL  Burr  nor  his  counsel  admit 
or  suggest  that  Blannerhasset  or  any  other  person  was  guilty 
of  treason  on  Blannerhassett's  island.  It  is  only  a  suspicion. 
We  hav^  not  the  most  distant  idea  that  he  was  guilty.  Where 
then  was  the  propriety  of  saying,  that  we  are  willing  to  sacri- 
ficfe'Blaiinerhassett?  and  that  he  might  be  hanged  without  pity 
or  remfoTse  on  our  part?  We  deny  it.  We  disavow  and  execrate 
suth  sentiments.  We  hold  up  to  the  public  our  sacred  belief 
that  Bhinnerhassett  is  as  innocent  as  I  am,  or  as  the  gentlemen 
6n  the  other  side;  that  no  man  on  the  island  was  guilty  of  trea- 
^oo«  and  that  the  party,  who  were  there,  were  engaged  in  hon- 
est-and  honourable  pursuits,  without  any  other  motive  what- 
ever. If  even  the  intention  to  make  war  had  been  proved,  yet 
throughout  the  whole  union,  the  violence  of  actual  war  has  never 
treen  known  to  take  place.  If  such  a  war  have  taken  place,  it  was 
a  mighty  strange  kind  of  war,  which  neither  man,  woman  nor 
child  has  ever  seen  or  heard.  Though  there  was  a  great  war  in 
the  United  States  from  New  Hampshire  to  New  Orleans,  and 
a  great  mimber  of  persons  were  engaged  in  it,  yet  in  this  great 
war,  not  a  single  act  of  violence  can  be  proved  by  any  human 
being  to  have  happened.  ^ 

Having  cleared  ourselves  of  the  imputation  of  being  willing 
to  sacrifice  others  to  clear  ourselves,  or  admitting  that  Qthers 
are  guilty,  I  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  subject,  spppesing 
that  treason  has  heen  committed.  I  will  first  investigate  who 
are  accessories  in  murder  and  felony  before  and  after  the  fact, 
and  then  apply  the  result  to  the  doctrine  of  treason;  in  which  the 
law  declares  persons  to  be  principals,  who  in  those  cases  are 
accessorial  agents.  In  order  to  understand  the  doctrine  correct- 
ly, it  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea,  in  what 
instances  persons  concerned  in  murder  ^nd  felony  can  be  con- 
sidered as  principals^  and  in  what  as  accessories.  Wherever  a 
person,  who  has  a  share  in  the  commission  of  the  crime,  can 
be  considered  as  being  present,  though  not  heard  or  seen,  he 
is  a  principal.  If  he  can  be  considered  by  law  as  constructively 
present,  accessorial  agency  does  not  apply  to  him;  but  be  must 
be  considered  as  an  immediate  actor,  and  so  indicted.  This  dis- 
tinction will  be  manifest,  by  reading  2d  Hawkiriai  P.  C-p.  445. 
€hap.  29.  Meet.  16.  in  the  wdrdd  following:  ^^  As  t6  the  second 
^*  point,  viz.  In 'what  case  a  man  shall  be  adjudged  an  accesso- 
**  ry  before,  it  seems  to  be  agreed,  that  those  who  by  hire, 
**  counsel  or  conspiracy — and  it  sfeems  to  be  generally  holden,. 
'^  that  those  who  by  shewing  an  express  liking,  approbation  ci* 
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*^  assent  to  another's  felonious  design  of  committing  a  felony, 
^^  abet  and  encourage  him  to  commit  it^  (but  are  so  far  absent 
^^  when  he  actually  commits  it,  that  he  could  not  be  encou* 
*"*  raged  by  the  hopes  of  any  immediate  help  or  assistance  from 
'^  theQ})  are  all  of  them  accessories  before  the  fact,  both  aa  to 
*'*'  the  felony  intended,  and  to  all  other  felonies  which  shall  hap* 
"  pen,  in  and  by  the  execution  of  it,  if  they  do  not  expressly 
"  retract  and  countermand  their  encouragement,  before  it  is 
"  actually  committed."  In  p.  448.  in  the  26th  section  of  the 
same  chapter,  he  defines  who  are  accessories  after  the  fact,  in 
the  words  following:  **  As  to  the  first  particular,  what  kind  of 
*'  receipt  of  a  felon  will  make  the  receiver  an  accessory  after 
*'  the  fact,  it  seems  agreed,  that  generally  any  assistance  what- 
"  soever  given  to  one  known  to  be  a  felon,  in  order  to  hinder 
"  his  being  apprehended  or  tried  or  suffering  the  punishment 
*'  to  which  he  is  condemned,  is  a  sufficient  receipt  Tor  this  pur- 
^^  pose;  as  where  one  assists  him  with  a  horse  to  ride  away 
"  with;  or  with  money  or  victuals  to  support  him  in  hi§  escape; 
^'  or  where  one  harbours  and  conceals  in  his  house  a  felon  un« 
^^  der  pursuit,  by  reason  whereof  the  pursuers  cannot  find  him; 
^^  and  much  more  where  one  harbours  in  his  house  and  openly 
*'  protects  such  a  felon,  by  reason  whereof  the  pursuers  dare 
"  not  take  him."  In  pag-es  439, 440.  and  second  section  of  the 
same  chapter,  (which  see  quoted  in  the  first  volume)  he  states^ 
in  what  offehces  there  can  be  no  accessories,  but  all  must  be 
principals  if  any  way  guilty;  which  are  treason  and  trespass. 
But  in  the  note  subjoined  by  his  editor,  the  distinction  between 
an  accessorial  and  principal  traitor  is  explained;  and  the  neces* 
sity  and  propriety  of  convicting  the  latter  before  the  former, 
pointed  out.  1  Hale  435  shews,  that  generally  he  who  com- 
mands, counsels  or  abets  another  to  commit,  if  he  be  absent,  is 
only  an  accessory  before  the  fact;  though  he  is  injustice  equally 
guilty  with  the  actor.  But  in  the  case  of  poisoning,  thougk  he 
that  counsels  another  to  give  poison,  if  it  be  given,  if  absent, 
is  but  an  accessory,  yet  he  that  lays  the  poison  to  the  intent 
to  ^poisoii,  though  he  is  absent  when  it  is  taken  by  the  party, 
is  principal.  But  a  distinction  has  been  attempted  to  be  drawn, 
by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  between  those  accessories 
who  command  or  procure  treason  to  be  committed,  and  those 
who  are  guilty  of  comforting  or  receiving  traitors.  Whatever 
doubts  might  once  have  existed  in  the  books,  they  have  long 
since  ceased  to  make  any  distinction  between  traitors  who 
commit  and  those  who  advise  treason  or  comfort  traitors,  as 
to  the  grade  of  the  offence  and  the  degree  of  punishment. 

The  gentlemen  have  correctly  stated  the  law:  that  a  person 
though  not  actually  within  sight  or  hearing  of  where  the  crime 
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was  committed,  yet  if  he  belong  tq  the  party,  he  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  principal ;  that  though  at  a  distance,  he  is  legally 
present*  The  distinction  between  legal  and  actual  presence  is 
well  known;  yet  it  is  erroneously  applied  to  the  case  before  the 
court,  on  the  record.  If  they  wished  to  establish  the  principle 
of  their  arguments  on  the.  subject  of  legal  or  constructive  pre- 
sence and  transfer  it  to  colonel  Burr,  they  should  have  shewn 
jn  their  indictment,  that  he  was  at  the  distance  of  one  or  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  scene  of  action,  yet  that  by  legal  con- 
struction he  is  to  be  considered  as  being  at  Blannerhassett^s 
island. 

But  if  the  indictment  had  been  thus  special,  though  it  would 
have  given  him  notice  of  the  charge,  the  doctrine  of  construe* 
five  legal  presence  would  not  sanction  it.  That  doctrine  has 
never  been  extended  so  far.  It  is  fully  detailed  in  1  Hale  P.  C. 
p.  439.  The  several  cases  there  mentioned  have  been  already 
quoted.  The  first  case  is,  ^^  if  divers  perspns  come  to  make  an 
^^  a£Fray,  &c»  and  are  of  the  same  party  and  come  into  the  same 
''\  house,  but  are  in  several  rooms  of  the  same  house,  and  one 
^^  be  killed  in  one  of  the  rQoms,  those  that  are  of  that  party, 
^^  and  that  come  for  that  purpose,  though  in  other  rooms  of 
^^  the  house,  shall  be  said  to  be  present."  Here  all  were  consi- 
dered as  present;  because  all  went  into  the  house  (though  not 
in  the  same  rpom)  with  a  view  to  kill  him;  and  all  were  ready 
to  make  immediate  resistance;  and  the  person  who  perpetrated 
the  fact  was  encouraged  by  their  being  so  near  and  ready  to 
assist  him.  But  the  consthictive  presence  is  extended,  beyond 
the  actual  presence,  only  the  distance  from  one  roonri  to  ano- 
ther of  the  same  house. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  the  lord  Dacre  and  others,  who 
came  to  steal  .deer  in  the, park  of  one  Pelham:  one  of  them 
kSled  the  keeper  in  the  park;  the  lord  Dacre  and  the  rest  of 
the  company  being. in  other  parts  of  the  pa,rk.  It  was  ruled  to 
be  murder  in  them  all.  They  went  combined  together  to  resist 
by  .violence  any  opposition  to  them.,Sonie  were  in  one  part  of 
the  park,  and  some  in  another.  He  was  killed  in  one  part  of 
the  park;  and  It  was  determined  to  be  the  act  of  all  of  them. 
Why?  Because  they  all  went  together;  and  all  combined  to 
defend  themselves  and  encourage  one  another.  They  were 
near  enough  to  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime  to  encourage  htm' 
to.  take  the  life*  of  the  keeper,  and  to  give  him  immediate  as* 
sistance.  The  person,  who  was  determined  to  have  committed 
the  murder,  was  within  call  of  the  others  or  nearly  so.  They 
were  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant. 

^^  The  like  in  case  of  burglary:  though  some  stood  at  the 
lane's  end  or  field-gate  to  watch  if  any  came  to  disturb  tliem. 
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yet  they  aie  said  to  be  burglars,  because  present  aidia§  and 
assisting  to  the  burglary.''  They  are  deeqied  equally  guihy, 
because  they  combine  together  to  commit  burglary.  They  have 
all  one  common  object  ia  view;  and  those  who  do  fiot  commit 
the  immediate  act  of  burglary  are  at  a  proper  distance  to  give 
aid  and  assistance  to  the  actors^  to  prevent  other  persons  from 
interrupting  them  and  to  give  them  immediate  information  of 
any  persons  coming  against  them. 

The  subject  is  further  illustrated  by  another  authority  in 
page  443;  where  he  discusses  the  doctrine:  that  if  many  come 
to  commit  an  unlawful  act,  and  if  in  the  pursuit  of  that  act  one 
of  them  commit  murder  or  naanslaughter,  they  ace  all  guilty 
that  ar^^  of  that  party  that  committed  the  disorder.  £fut  he 
adds  that  it  must  be  a  killing  in  pursuit  of  that  unlawful  act, 
.that  they  were  all  engaged  in.  As  in  the  case  of  the  lord  Dacre: 
they  all  come  with  an  intent  to  steal  the  deer;  and  consequent- 
ly the  law  presumes,  they  come  all  with  intent  to  oppose  all 
that  should  hinder  them  in  that  design;,  and  consequently  when 
one  killed  the  keepct,  it  is  presumed  to  be  the  act  of  all,  be- 
cause pursuant  to  that  intent.  The  reason,  of  their  being  all  in- 
volved in  equal  guilt,  ia  that  they  all  went  together  on  one 
common  object  and  meant  to  oppose  all  who  should  endeavour 
to  prevent  them^  and  the  act  being  done  in  one  part  of  the  park 
is  considered  the  act  of  all. 

In  page  537^  the  doctrine  is  thus  further  stated:  ^*^  It  has 
been  before  observed,  that  upon  the  statute  of  39  Elizabeth, 
cap.  15.  though  A  and  B  be  both  present  and  consenting  to 
the  brseaking  in  and  entering  of  a  house  to  rob,  and  A.only 
enters  into  the  house,  and  B  stands  by;  A  shall  be  ousted  of  his 
clergy,  but  B  shall  have  his  clergy;  because  A  only  entered 
the  house;  and  the  words  of  this  statute  extend  only  to  him 
that  actually  enjters  the  house;  yet  if  A  and  B.be  pres^it  and  con* 
senting  to  a  robbery  in  or  near  the  highway,  or  to  a  burglary^ 
though  A  only  actually  commits  the  robbery  or  actually  breaks 
and  enters  the  house,  and  B  perchance  be  watching  at  another 
place  near,  or  be  about^  a  robbery  hard  by,  which  he  effects  not, 
yet  they  are  both  robbers  and  burglars;  and  both  shall  be  ousted 
of  their  clergy  as  in  Pudsey^s  case;  and  the  reason  of  the  di& 
ference  is,  because  in  this  case,  both  are  robbers  and  burglare; 
but  ia  the  former  case,  both  steal  not  in  ^  house,  but  only  A; 
and  that  statute  binds  up  the  exclusion  of  the  clergy  to  steal- 
ing in  the  house."  [Here  he  read  the  next  paragraph  which  see 
before.] 

We  shall  sec  what  was  Pudsey'sjcase,  in  1  Haie  534,  and 
how  far  it  comes  within  the  general  principles  of  the  cases  of 
constructive  presence,  as  stated  in  Foster  349:    ^^  Pudsev  and 
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A a»d  B^sauh C to  tAti^MW  fc^tlte fclg^^wiyi buftCcscapes  by 
flight;  and'ti^  they  w«re*  assaulting* Urn,  A  rides  froni  Pudsey 
and  B  And  assaults  fitiut  of  the  view  of  Pudsey  mrd  B,  and 
takes  ffom  him  a  dagger* by  robbery,  ^nd  tame  back  to  Pudsey 
and  B;  and  fot  this,  Pud^ej^' was  ^indicted  and  convicted  df 
rofcfcfe^,  th6ugh  he^  assented  not  to  the  robbery  of  D,  neither 
was  It  done  in  his  view,  Tjccause  they  were  all  three  assentbled 
to  commit  a  robbery;  and  this  taking  of  the  dagger  was  in  the 
meantime*'*  See  also  1  Anderaon  116.  The  offence  committed 
here  was  far  otrt  of  the  sight  and  hearing  of  Pudsey;  but  he  was 
held  to  bB  present,  because  at  the  instant  when  the  fact  was 
committed  h^'  was  of  the  same  party  and  iipon  the  same  pursuit 
with  A  and  B,  and  under  the  same  engagement  and  expectation 
of  mutual  defence  and  support  with  A,  who  actually  committed 
the  robberj%  Thev  were  all  together  when  they  attempted  to 
rob  C;  and  thougn  A  went  one  way  and  Pudsey  and  B  ano* 
thcri  yet  he  came  baak.to  tfiem.  They  assembled  in  order  to 
rob;  and  they  were  'still  of  the  same  party  and  pledged  to 
mutual  defence  and  support,  and  were  nearly  withiii  call  of 
one  anoiher.  The  actot  robbery  was  therefore  the  actof  Pud-- 
sey  as  well  as  of  A.     1  - 

The  case  of  lord  Dacrc  mentioned  in  1  Hale  439.  who  refers 
to  Mdor  86.  is  the  same  in  printiple.  Let  us  not  solely  rely  on 
the  positions  of  elementary  writers,  but  resort  to  the  report 
itself  and  see  how  the  case  stands.  The  lord  Dacre  and  others 
went  together  for  the  illegal  purpose  of  robbing  the  park,  and 
to  overcome  every-  resistance  xnade  to  defeat  their  attempt. 
The  keeper  demanded  of  Royden,  one  of  the  company,  what 
he  was  doing  there;  and  he  killed  the  keeper.  Lord  Dacre  and 
the  rest  were  half  a  mile  off,  in  other  parts  of  the  park;  but  be- 
cause they  went  for  the  putpose  of  committing  an  illegal  act, 
with  the  avowed  determination  of  defeating  all  opposition,  they 
were  all  deemed  tb  be  constructively  present  and  equally 
guihy.  A  person  is  legally  present,  if  he  be  near  enough  to  aid 
in  the  defence  of  the  actor  if  he  should  be  attacked.  It  is  sufS* 
cient  if  he  be  present  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  known  by  the 
person  committing  the  act,  to  be  ready  to  aid  him.  If  he  be 
near  enough  and  ready  to  assist  him  on  th^  spot,  "he  is  legally 
present. 

Foster  349,  350.  was  commented  on  by  the  gentleman.  The 
general  expressions  here  used  are  to  be  explained  by  the  cases 
to  which  they  refer:  ^'^ When  the  law  requireth  the  presence  of 
the  accomplice,  at  the  perpetration  of  the  fact,  in  order  to  ren- 
der him  a  principal,  it  dodi  not  i-equire  a  strict  actual  imme- 
diate presence,  such  as  would  make  him  an  eye  or  ear  witness 
of  what  passcth."  Will  genricmen  apply  this  doctrine  to  the 
case  at  bar?  Is  there  any  similitude  in  situation  or  principle? 
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How  different  from  the  situation  of  colonel  Burr,  was  that  ol' 
Pudsey  or  lord  Dacre?  Was  colonel  Burr  on  Blann£rhass«tt!s 
island?  or  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be  r^ady  to  give  immediate 
assistance  to  those  persons  who.  were  on  the  spot?  or  within  a 
litde  distance  to  give  thenuassistaince  in  making  or  repelling 
an  attack  or  to  prevent  surprise?  Was  he  in.  a  situation  to  give 
them  aid,  atthe  ver}'  time,  and  on  the  very  occasion  when  the 
overt  act  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed?  Can  he  be  said 
on  any  rational  principle  to  have  been  constructively  present? 
Wherever  several  persons  set  out  together  or  in  small  parties 
upon  one  common  and  unlawful  design,  on  the  principle  of 
mutual  concert,  aid  and  protection,  they  are  all  considered 
as  one  party  present  where  the  felony  is  committed  and 
equally  guilty. 

Cases  are  put  by  Foster  himself  to  illustrate  the  gener^ 
principle,  in  page  353:  "  Three  soldiers  went  together  to  rob 
an  orchard^  two  got  upon  a  pear  tree,  and  the  tl^ird  stood  at  the 
gate  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  The  owner's  son  coming 
by,  collared  the  man  at  the  gate  and  asked  him  what  business 
he  had  there;  and  thereupon  the  soldier  stabbed  him.  It  was 
ruled  by  Holt  to  be  murder  in  him;  but  that  those  on  the  tree 
were  innocent.  They  came  to  commit  a  small  inconsiderable 
trespass;  and  the  man  was  killed  upqn  a  sudden  affray  without 
their  knowledge.  It  would,  said  he,  have  been  otherwise  if 
they  had  all  come  thither,  with  a  general  resolution  against  all 
«pposers>;  for  that  circumstance  would  have  shewn  that  the 
murder  was  committed  in  the  prosecution  of  their  original 
purpose;  but  that  not  being  the  case  those  on  the  tree  were 
considered  as  mere  trespassers;  and  their  offence  could  not  be 
connected  with  that  of  him  who  committed  the  murder." 

This  is  a  distinct  case  from  the  others.  It  is  true  that  they 
all  went  together,  each  to  act  the  part  assigned  to  him.  They 
were  all  on  the  spot  to  assist  one  another,  to  give  notice  to  pre- 
vent surprise  or  to  favour  their  escape.  It  was  certainly  a  com- 
mon cause  with  them;  each  acted  in  his  station  at  the  same 
instant  toNvards  the  same  common  end,  and  the  part  each  took 
tended, to  encourage  and  protect  the  rest;  but  as  the  persons  on 
the  tree  were  not  actually  present  but  at  a  distance,  as  they  only 
intended  to  commit  a  trivial  trespass,  and  the  ^act  was  com- 
mitted without  their  knowledge,  they  were  deemed  innocent; 
but  the  ^uthor  states  that  it  would  have  been  otherwise,  if  those 
two  had  come  to  a  determination  to  kill  any  person  who  should 
oppose  them. 

Hawkins  in  his  2d  vol  chap.  29.  sect.  8.  page  442.  explains 
very  clearly  this  principle  of  constructive  presence:  that  it  is 
sufficient  to  constitute  this  )egal  presence  that  the  actor  has 
hopes  of  immediate  assistance;  that  the  law  considers^  a^  ac- 
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tually  present  and  aa  HC«t>C]S|  Bjsky  persons  who  being  of  the 
same  party,  though  not  .On  the  spot,  are  ift  such  a  situation  that 
the  r«al  actor  has  hope€i'^f  immediate  assistance  from  them* 
It  is  in  consequence  of  thi^  immediate  assistance,  that  he  is 
emboldened  to  commit  the  act  of  criminality*  His  words  are, 
*'  But  it  seems  to  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  that  the  person 
who  does  the  fact  is  encouraged  and  emboldened  in  it,  from  the 
hopes  of  present  and  immediate  assistance  from  the  abettor^  whe- 
ther he  be  within  vie w  of  the  fact  or  not.  And  upon  this  ground 
it  has  been  adjudged,  that  where  persons  combined  together 
to  stand  by  one  another  in  the  breach  of  the  peace  with  a  ge- 
neral resolution  to  resist  all  opposers,  and  in  the  execution  of 
their  design  a  murder  is  committed,  all  of  the  company  are 
equally  principals,  though  at  the  time  of  the  fact  some  of  them 
were  at  such  a  distance  as  to  be  out  of  view." 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  counsel  have  endeavoured 
to  distinguish  between  cases  of  constructive  presence  ia 
treasop  and  other  crimes:  They  insist  that  to  determine 
the  degree  of  proximity  between  the  immediate  actor  and 
his  aiders  or  abettors,  who  are  legally  construed  to  be 
present,  you  must  consider  the  theatre  of  action  and  ex* 
tend  the  degree  of  proximity,  according  to  the  extent  of 
that  theatre ;  that  the  legal  presence^  which  would  not  exist 
in  miirder  or  felony,  may  well  exist  in  treason;  that  in  trea* 
son  all  the  whole  United  States  are  the  theatre  of  action-^ 
the  scale  of  proximity  essential  to  legal  presence  should  be  in 
proportion;  so  that  persons  in  .Tennessee  or  Kentucky  are  to  be 
considered  as  legally  present  ^on  Blannerhassett's  island  when 
the  acts  in  question  were  committed.  It  is  evident  that  the 
princifdes  of  legal  constructive  presence  cannot  be  extended  to 
this  case;  for  the  actors  could  have  no  hopes  of  immediate  as« 
sistance  from  the  others,  who  were  hundreds  of  miles  distant. 
But  they  insist  that  treason  consists  in  the  treasonable  inten- 
tion. It.  has  been  echoed  and  reechoed  that  treason  consists 
in  the  treasonable  intention.  We  admit  that  there  is  in  Great 
Britain  one  species  of  treason,  which  consists  in  the  intention^ 
without  atoy  act  consummating  the  guilt  of  treason.  I  mean  the 
compassing  the  d)eath  of  the  king,  where  the  crime  is  merely 
imagined;  and  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  write  a  letter 
to  a  man  advising  him  to  kill  the  king;  and  that  fact  being 
proved,  he  is  guilty  and  liable  to  be  punished  for  treason, 
though  the  king  was  not  killed,  and  though  the  party  advised 
took  no  steps  to  pursue  it.  Though  this  be  correct  when  con- 
fined to  the  death  pf  the  king,  queen  or  eldest  son  of  the  king,  and 
the  treasonable  intention  constitutes  the  treason,  yet  the  overt 
act  is  evidence  of  the  intention  only  and  not  of  the  actual  com- 
mission of  the  criipe;  becattse  writing  a  letter  rs  not  treason., 
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but  proorol*  the  intention  to  coihmiMt.*  B^t'why  is  the  mtM^. 
tion  to  commit  it  tresson  in  Great  Bmikin?  Becaxise  a  sffediaL 
law  is  made  for  the  safeguard  of  the  life  of  the  king,  makih^C 
treason  to  conspire,  compass  or  imagine  bis  <leathv  when  e^* 
denced  by  some  overt  act  such  as  I  have  just  stated^*  a  conspi* 
racj^  against  the  life  of  the  kmg;  whether  carried  imo  execottbn , 
or  not,  is  made  treason  by  a  special  act  of  {^tamejit*    But  in 
America,  we  have  no  species  of 'ti^easondcccfptrtw^;  levying 
war  against'the  United  States,  and  adheting  to  their  enemies 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  What  is  th^  treason  charged  on 
tts?  Levying  war.  This  overt  act  of  ii^vyifinfg'War,  which  is  ^aid 
to  have  been  committed,  must  be  proved  tl^  two  witnesses^ 
According  to  the  constitution,  no  person  can  be  convrctfed^tm- 
iess  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  sc^me  overt  cicW  If 
there  be  twenty  oyert  acts  and  each  of  them  proved  by  one  wit- 
ness, nay,  if  there  be  (iftyovert  acts-committed-^  different  places, 
and  each  proved  only  -by  one  witness,  it  will  not  suffice;  twd 
witnesses  must  concur  in  proving  the  same  act  at  some  parti- 
cubtr  place,-,  or  the  accused  cannot  be  convicted.  The  overt  tttt 
of  levying  "war  is  not  the  crime  oPleVying  war,  which  coftsiMs 
of  intention  and  act  together.  But  gentlemen  must  admit  that 
the  intention  alone  is  not  punishable.  Ther6  must  be  an  actual 
levying  of  war;  and  the  overt  act  is  proof  of  >  it.  On  an  indict- 
ment for  levying  war,  they  can  give  no  evidence  but  of  what 
is  charged.  Th^y  can  adduce  proof  only  of  the  overt  act  which 
they  ha^ve  laid.  Proof  of  the  intention  sdone  would  be  inadmis- 
sible; just  as  in  the  case  of  murder,  the  prosecutor  cannot  prove 
the  murder  without  proving  that  the  party  has  been  killed;  and 
so  in  a  prosecution  for  stealing  a  horse,  the  taking  of  the  horse 
must  be  proved;  the  malicious  intention  to  kill  in  the  one  case, 
and  the  feloniotis  intended  appropriation  in  the  other  must  be 
established;  but  the  intention  in  either  case  will  not  do  without 
the  act#    Let  us  pursue  the  analogy.  The  treason,  say  they,  is 
in  the  treasonable  intention;  well  what  is  this  treason?  Levying 
war.  This,  it  is  contended,  consists  in  die  treasonable  intentioB; 
that  isr^in  other  words,  intending  to  levy  war  is  levying  war* 
But  a  treasonable  intention  merely,  is  not  treason;  nor  does  in- 
tention, however  criminal,  constitute  in  this  country  any  crime 
whatever.  It  would  reduce  it  to  thi^:  that  a  treasonable  inten- 
tion would  of  itself  alone  be  a  levying  of  war;  that  the  treason 
of  levyingwar  cpnsists  in  the  intention  of  levying  it,  and  is  the 
same  in  principle  as  that  murder  consists  in  an  intention  to 
kill;  that  stealing  a  horse  consists  in  the  intention  of  appro- 
priating the  horse  to  his  own  use;  and  any  other  crime  consists 
only  in  the  intention  to  commit  it.    This  gives  us  some  stan- 
dard to  shew  that  the  fact  of  levying  war  must  be  proved,  and 
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it  must  be  proved  that  tho&e  acts  on  the  island  were  done  to 
subvert  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wirt  disavowed  the  idea  that  a  treasonable  intention 
constituted  the  consummation  of  treason,  and  insisted  that  no 
such  doctrine  had  been  advanced;  that  treason  consisted  like 
other  crimes  of  intention  and  act;  that  the  moral  turpitude  of 
the  guilt  lies  in  the  intention,  which  is  often  to  be  inferred 
from  the  nature  of  the  act  itself;  but  that  it  never  was  denied 
by  them,  that  intention  and  action  must  combine  to  establish 
the  guilt- 
Mr.  Martin. — ^Thc  gentleman  cannot  make  the  case  better. 
The  act  of  treason  (though  the  whole  United  States  be  the 
theatre  for  its  commission)  is  confined  to  the  spot  where  the 
overt  act  is  committed,  in  the  manner  that  murder  is  to  the 
spot  where  a  man  is  slain.  To  shew  that  the  overt  act  in  order 
to  constitute  treason  must  be  committed  with  a  design  to  sub- 
vert the  government  of  the  United  States;  that  war  must  he 
actually  levied  with  that  intent;  and  that  no.  acts  of  violence, 
by  any  assemblage  however  numerous,  can  be, treasonable,  un- 
less committed  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  government, 
I  will  read  1  Hak  149,  150.  After  stating  that  the  overt  act 
must  be  specially  laid  in  the  indictment  and  proved  upon  the 
trial,  he  proceeds  to  state,  **  that  a  levying  of  war,  with  ail  the 
circumstances  imaginable  to  give  it  that  denomination,  as  cum 
vexilHs  explicatisiy  cwp  mtdtitudine  gentium  armatorum  £sf  modo 
guerrtno  arrataf  yet  if  it  be  upon  a  mere  private  quarrel  be- 
tween private  though  great  persons,  or  to  throw  down  the  in- 
dosures  of  such  a  manor  or  park  where  the  party  though 
without  title  claims  a  common,  or  upon  a  dispute  concerning 
the  propriety  of  liberties  or  franchises,  this,  though  it  be  in 
the  manner  of  it  a  levying  of  war,  yet  it  is  not  a  levying  of  war 
against  the  king,  though  bloodslied  or  burning  of  houses  ensue 
in  that  attempt;  but  is  a  great  riot  for  which  the  offenders 
ought  to  be  fined  and  imprisoned;  and  if  any  be  killed  by  th6 
rioters  in  the  riot,  it  may  be  murder  in  the  assailant.''  "  An 
actual  levying  of  war  therefore  against  the  king,  to  make  a 
treason  for  which  the  offender  may  be  indicted  upon  this  clause 
of  the  statute  for  levying  war  against  the  king,  consists  of  two 
principal  parts  or  ingredients,  viz.  1.  It  must  be  a  levying  of 
war.  2.  It  must  be  a  levying  t)f  war  against  the  king."  "  Whiit 
shall  be  said  a  levying  of  war  is  pardy  a  question  of  fact;  for  it 
is  not  every  unlq^wful  or  riotous  assembly  of  many  persons  to 
do  an  unlawful  act,  though  de  facto  they  commit  the  act  tbey 
intend,  that  makes  a  levying  ot  war;  (for  then  every  riot  would 
be  treason,  and  all  the  acts  against  riotous  and  unlawful  assem- 
Vol  IL  2  M 
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blies  had  been  vain  and  needless;;  but  it  must  be  such  an  assem- 
bly as  carries  with  it  -^peciem  belli;  as  if  they  ride  or  march 
vexUlis  expltcatis;  or  if  they  formed  into  companies  or  fur- 
nished with  military  officers;  orif  they  are  armed  with  military 
weapons,  as  swords,  guns,  balls^  halberds,  pikes,  and  are  so 
circumstanced,  that  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded  they  are 
in  a  posture  of  war;  which  circumstances  are  so  various  that  it 
is  hard  to  define  them  all  particularly.''  According  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  English  books  then,  a  large  assemblage  of  men 
committing  great  acts  of  violence  do  not  constitute  treason, 
unless  their  intention  in  committing  them  be  to  destroy  the 
government.  You  must  examine  into  the  intention  which  in- 
fluences the  persons  who  do  these  acts^  before  you  can  deter- 
mine them  to  be  treasonable.  This  shews  conclusively,  that  an 
assemblage  of  men  even  armed  in  military  array  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  treasonable,  unless  their  intention  be  proved  to 
be  treasonable;  ihat  is  (applying  the  doctrine  to  this  country) 
unless,  the  intention  be  to  subvert  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

Sir,  I  execrate  a  contrary  doctrine  as  highly  tyrannical  and 
oppressive;  and  here  I  beg  leave  to  enter  my  censure  against 
the  decisions  of  the  court  in  Pennsylvania  on  this' subject,  in  the 
cases  of  what  were  called  the  whisky  and  hot  water  insurrections. 
Some  of  those  engaged  in  them  were  decided,  in  my  opinion  im- 
properly^ to  be  guilty  of  treason  according  to  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.  I  shall  not  fully  examine  this  subject  at 
present;  but  I  think  it  my  duty  to  enter  my  solemn  protest 
against  the  decision  of  the  court  in  those  cases,  though  made 
by  gentlemen  of  learning  and  integrity;  atid  if  ever  the  ques- 
tion should  come  before  the  supreme  court,  I  will  endeavour 
to  shew  that  those  decisions  were  illegal  and  improper.  In 
these  cases  there  was  no  design  to  subvert  the  government. 
Such  a  thought  was  not  entertained.  It  was  the  expression  of 
their  disapprobation  of  a  particular  law,  and  an  opposition  to 
the  execution  of  that  unpopular  law;  and  the  intentions  of  those 
people  went  no  further  than  to  induce  its  repeal.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  authority  already  referred  to,  though  war  wa^  le- 
vied with  all  the  usual  solemnities  of  actual  war,  though  violent 
acts  were  committed  and  a  number  of  people  killed,  yet  the 
parties  engaged  in  it  would  be  only  guilty  of  a  great  riot  or 
at  most  of  murder,  but  not  of  treason,  on  this  principle  that 
their  intention  was  not  treasonable:  that  the  subversion  of  the 
government  never  was  in  their  contemplation. 

The  present  indictment  fixes  the  localitj  on  Blannerhassett's 
island;  and  let  it  be  remembered  that  treason  consists  in  the 
act  of  levying  war,  done  with  a  treasonable  intention;  and  t^e 
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charge  cimfines  the  imputed  act  to  that  particular  spot.  The  idea 
of  the  treasonable  desijR;n  pervading  the  United  States,  like  pes- 
tilence in  the  air,  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
and  giving  it  ubiquity,  here,  there  and  every  where  from  New 
Hampshire  to  New  Orleans,  being  present  every  where  like  the 
deity  and  destroying  thousands  wherever  it  goes,  is  no  less 
dangerous  than  it  is  unfounded  and  preposterous*  Let  me  be 
fully  understood.  I  mean  to  deny  explicidy  the  doctrine  of 
constructive  presence  in  the  extent  for  which  gendemen  con^ 
tend,  and  this  legal  ubiquity  by  which  a  man  may  oe  said,  by 
the  instrumentality  of  his  agents,  to  be  present  in  any  and  every 
part  of  the  United  States — ^this  ubiquity  which  thcv  give  us  of 
being  here  there  and  every  where.  In  order  that  my  argument 
may  be  clearly  comprehended,  I  pray  your  honour  that  I  may 
have  perniission  to  examine  and  shew  how  far  the  adjudications 
on  treason  in  Great  Britain  can  influent  ^^  the  decisions  on  the 
same  subject  in  America. 

It  has  been  repeatedl v  declared  in  our  courts  that  the  deci- 
sions in  Great  Britain,  IxoWever  entitled  to  respect,  are  not 
binding  authority  in  this  country;  and  I  thank  God  that  this  is 
the  case.  The  principles  laid  down  in  Great  Britain  respecting 
treason,  as  appears  from  the  history  of  their  jurisprudence, 
have  been  such,  that  their  judges  have  in  the  most  arbitrary 
manner  carried  into  execution  the  most  wicked  wishes  of  the 
persons  who  held  the  crown.  Even  after  the  revolution  of  the" 
year  1688,  this  has  been  the  case,  though  not  so  much  as 
formerly;  they  have  extended  the  rules  of  evidence,  with  re- 
spect to  treason,  so  as  to  shock  humane  judges.  It  is  not  con- 
tended but  what  the  judges  since  the  revolution  have  disco- 
vered sufficient  inclination  to  extend  and  carry  into  rigid  exe- 
cution the  law  of  treason,  or  the  statute  of  Williaip  III.  would 
not  have  been  enacted.  Since  then,  they  have  shewn  a  disposi- 
tion to  extend  the  law  and  construction  of  treason  and  make 
a  person  guilty  of  it,  who  only  opposed  the  measures  of  the 
government,  especially  in  cases  of  compassing  the  death  of 
die  king.  The  influence  of  the  crOwn-was  such,  that  whatever 
endangered  the  life  of  their  sovereign  lord  and  master,  from 
whom  the  judges  derived  their  authority,  was  construed  to  be 
treason  in  imagining  or  compassing  his  death.  As  they  were 
under  this  bias,  their  decisions  ought  not  to  be  considered  as 
binding  precedents,  but  received  witb  grc^t  caution.  It  is  indeed 
necessary,  for  the  clear  investigation  of  this  matter,  that  mere 
general  expressions  relating  to  the  crime  of  treason  in  Great 
Britain  ought  not  to  be  consuued  as  extending  to  treason  in  le- 
vying war,  but  to  the  other  branch;  the  doctrines  of  which  were 
adopted  to  guard  the  life  of  the  sovereign. 
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But  an  overt  act  must  be  set  forth  in  «very  indictitient  for 

treason.  In  1  Hawk*  P.  C.  chap*  1/.  secU^.  the  words  of  the 
statute  25  Edw.  III.  reciting  the.  different  kinds  of  treason  to 
be  from  that  time  in  force  in  that  country  (without  a  legislative 
declaration  of  other  treasons)  are  quoted.  These  treasons  con- 
sist, 1st,  in  compassing  or  imagining  the  death  of  the  king, 
queen,  their  eldest  son  and  heir,  or  violating  the  king's  com- 
"panion  or  his  eldest  daughter  unmarried  or  the  wife  of  liis 
eldest  son  and. heir;  2d  in  levying  war  against  him  in  his 
realm;  or,  3d  in  adhering  to  his  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort  in  the  realm  or  elsewhere;  and  concludes  with  these 
words:  **  and  thereof  be  provably  attainted  of  open  deed  by  the 
people  of  their  condition*'^  In  the  29th  section  of  the  same  chap- 
ter these  words  are  explained  thus — *'  As  to  the  branch  rela- 
ting to  an  ovsert  act,  I  shall  take  it  for  granted,  that  some  overt 
act  must  be  alleged  in  every  indictment  of  high  treason,  in 
compassing  the  death  of  the  king,  &c.  or  levying  war,  or  adhe- 
ring to  the  king's  enemies." — This  overt  act  must  be  laid  and 
proved  in  every  instance.  In  the  case  of  compassing  the  death, 
&c.  the  object  of  requiring  it  is  to  prove  the  intention.  If  the 
intention  could  be  otherwise  proved,  whether  any  act  were  done 
or  xiot;  though  the  person  of  the  king  were  never  injured,  yet 
the  party  would  suffer  death  for  it;  because  in  that  case  'the 
crime  consists  in  the  design  formed  in  the  mind. 

But  in  all  other  cases,  the  person  is  not  punishable,  unless  his 
intention  be  carried  into  effect.  As  in  the  case  of  a  charge  for 
violating  the  queen  or  any  other  of  the  king's  family:  how- 
ever a  man  may  have  conspired  ior  that  purpose,  he  is  not 
guilty  unless  he  have  actually  violated  the  queen,  &c.  any  more 
than  he  would  be  guilty,  if  he  only  intended  to  violate  the  wife 
of  any  other  man,  or  a  lady  of  any  other  family.  So,  on  an  in- 
dictment for  levying  war,  it  must  be  proved  that  war  was 
actually  levied.  An  intention  or  a  conspiracy  to  levy  War  is 
not  treason  unless  the  war  actually  take  place.  Is  a  design  to 
levy  war  and  making  war  the  same  thing?  Sir,  no  conspiracy, 
no  intention^  no  combination  with  a  view  to  levy  war,  no  pre- 
paration to  levy  war,  unless  the  war  be  levied,  constitute  trea- 
son. Some  act  must  be  committed.  It  is  a  special  act  of  parlia- 
ment which  makes  a  mere  conspiracy,  against  the  life  of  the 
king,  treason.  Hawkins  in  the  8th  section  of  the  same  chapter 
observes  with  respect  to  the  words  "  compass  or  imagine  the 
king's  death,"  that "  since  the  said  statute  these  words  have  been 
so  strictly  followed,  that  where  a  king  hath  been  actually  mur- 
dered, yet  not  the  killing  him,  but  the  compassing  his  death  has 
in  the  indictment  been  laid  as  the  treason,  and  the  killing  as  an 
overt  act  thereof." — and  therefore  when  they  punished  the  re- 
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gicidea,  the  mdictments  charged  that  they  did  trdttorotisly  com^ 
pass  and  imagine  the  death  of  the  king;  and  the  taking  off  his 
head  was  laid  among  other  acts,  as  an  overt  act  of  compassing* 
The, crime  being  still  considered  as  the  act  or  resolution  of  the 
mind;  as  there  could  be  no  cutting  the  king's  head  off^  if  there 
were  not  ^n  intention  to  kill  him.  Under  the  temporsiry  act  of 
parliament  by  which  a  conspiracy  was  made  treason,  conspiring 
to  make  war  was  a  treasomible  act;  and  any  consultation  to  levy 
war  would  be  proof  of  the  guilt  of  the  person  accused,  as  it 
would  be,  of  compassing  the  death  of  the  .king.  Inlisting  sot- 
diers  would  be  proof  of  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war,  but  not  of  war 
having  been  actually  levied.  No  act  of  treason  in  aiding  and  a|s* 
sistiDg  the  king's 'enemies,  no  intenti(Hi  to  aid  and  assist,  no 
preparation  for  that  purpose,  unless  carried  into  execution, 
would  be  an  act  of  levying  war,  though  they  might  be,  of  ad- 
hering to  the  king's  enemies.  Writing  a  letter,  giving  informa- 
tion, accepting  a  commission,  sending  arms,  ammunition  or  pro- 
visions, are  all  acts  of  aiding  and  assisting,  and  would  support  a 
charge  of  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies;  but  not  one  of  these 
would  be  an  act  of  levying  war. 

I  win  now  trouble  the  court  with  shewing  what  are  overt  acts 
of  that  species  of  high  treason,  which  consists  in  the  intention 
(though  no  act  be  committed)  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
evidence.  Foster  p*  194.  concurs  with  the  authority  of  Haw- 
kins, just  referred  to,  that  in  every  indictment  for  this  species  of 
treason,  and  indeed  for  levying  war,  or  adhering  to  the  king'^s 
enemies,  an  overt  act  must  be  alleged  and  proved.  And  Hajv- 
ims^  section  30th  says,  that  ^^  conspiring  the  king's  death  and 
providing  weapons  to  effect  it  or  sending  letters  to  incite  others 
to  procure  it,  or  actually  assembling  people  in  order  to  take  him 
into  their. power,  and  all  other  such  like  notorious  facts,  done 
in  pursuance  of  a  treasonable  purpose  against  the  king's  person, 
may  be  allegeil  as  overt  acts  to  prove  the  conspiring  his  death."  • 

Levying  war  itself  may  be  laid  as  an  overt  act  of  compassing, 
the  king's  death;  and  when  it  is  so  hid,  the  accused  need 
not  be  charged  with  any  thing  more.  When  the  indictment  is  for 
levying  war  as  a  specific  treason,  it  must  specify  the  overt  act 
which  is  to  support  it.  So  says  the  act  of  parliament.  So  say  all 
the  authorities^  and  especially  the  cases  of  the  rebels  who  were 
taken  in  Carlisle,  and  sir  John  Wedderbourn's  case,  who  was 
proved  to  have  been  with  them  at  Aberdeen,  and  Deacoii's 
case;  all  reported  by  Foster. 

Thi^  doctrine  is  fully  confirmed  in  the  case  of  the  king  v* 
captain  Vaughan  (reported  in  5th  St.  Trials  p.  17.)  who  wtnton 
board  a  vessel  csuled  the  Loyal  Clencartie,  in  the  service  of 
the  French  king,  to  cruise  against  the  subjects  of  England.  In 
that  case  there  were  two  counts  in  the  indictment:  one  for 
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levying  war  and  the  olher  for  adhering  to  the  king's  enem'vea. 
It  was  decided  on  argument,  that  his  cruising  in  this  vessel, 
though  he  fought  no  battle,  and  comniitted  no  actual  hostility, 
was  an  act  of  aiding,  and  supported  the  count  for  adhering  to 
the  king's  enemies;  but  it  was. decided  and  admitted,  that  It 
was  not  sufficient  proof  to  support  the  other  count  for  levying 
war;,  and  "  that  there  must  be  an  actual  war  proved  upon  a  per^ 
son  indicted  for  levying  war,** 

When  the  specific  act  of  treason  of  levying  war  is  charged 
against  any  person,  the  act.  of  jiarliament  expressly  states,  that 
an  overt  act  of  that  treason  must  be  laid;  and  as  it  must  be  laid, 
so  it  must  be  proved.  In  2d  Ventris^a  Reports  p.  S16*  (an  au- 
thority which  is  regarded  as  respectable)  in  the  case  of  the 
king  9.  Patrick  Harding,  (who  was  indicted  of  treason  in  the 
time  of  William  and  Mary  for  inlisting  sixteen  men  and  send- 
ing them  to  France  to  aid  the  king  of  that  country  against  the 
English)  it  was  decided  that  he  was  guilty  of  treason,  but  not  of 
the  treason  of  levying  war.  The  specific  treason,  whereof  he 
was  guilty,  was  not  that  of  levying  war^  but  adhering  to  the 
king's  enemies.  The  indictment  charged,  that  he  compassed  the 
death  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  levied  war  against  them,  in 
inlisting  those  men  and  sending  them  out  of  the  country  to  join 
their  enemies.  It  was_  determined  that  he  was  guilty  of  high 
treason  within  the  clause  of  the  statute  for  compassing  the  death 
of  the  king;  it  being  found  by  the  special  verdict,  that  the  pri- 
soner did  inlist  those  men  with  an  intent  to  depose  the  k^ing 
and  queen  &c.  It  appears  to  have  been  an  almost  universal 
practice  in  former  times,  in  prosecutions  carried  on  by  the  at- 
torney general,  to  state  in  every  indictment  a  charge  for  com- 
passing the  death  of  the  king,  and  for  the  plainest  reason  in  the 
world:  that  this  kind  of  indictment  comprehended  every  kind  of 
treason  and  facilitated  the  conviction  of  those  marked  out  for 
destruction.  It  was  a  com{>rehensive  mode  of  prosecution  which 
was  more  easy  to  be  conducted  and  more  successful  in  accom- 
plishing the  end  proposed.  If  a  person  were  to  be  indicted  for 
aiding  and  assisting  the  king's  enemies  or  levying  war  against 
him,  they  would  state  in  the  indictment  a  charge  for  compass- 
ing the  death  of  the  king;  because  according  to  the  system 
adopted,  this  charge  could  be  more  easily  supported  by  proof. 
Those  who  wished  to  destroy  innocence  preferred  this  mode  of 
prosecution,  because  it  would  put  the  person  accused  more  at 
their  mercy.  For  in  cases  of  compassing  the  king's  death,  the 
most  wicked  and  arbitrary  prosecutions  were  countenanced  by 
the  courts  of  justice.  When  the  safety  of  the  person  of  their 
king  was  in  question,  principles  the  most  incompatible  with  jus- 
tice were  sanctioned.  For  this  purpose  in  ever)'  prosecution 
when  specific  facts  were  proved,  they  would  go  into  a  history  of 
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the  conspiracy  against  the  king^  because  every  conspiracy  against 
the  .prince  or  his  government  was  construed  to  be  a  plot  intend- 
ed against  his  life.  And  in  the  examination  of  these  conspi* 
racies  in  order  to  establish  their  existence^  they  went  into  every 
kind  of  evidence:  letters  and  verbal  declarations  and  words  ut- 
tered by  others  though  not  in  the  presence  or  hearing  of  the 
person  accused^  letters  written  not  to  him  but  to  any  other  per- 
son and  papers  found  in  his  possession.  All  these  were  jumbled 
together  to  establish  the  conspiracy  and  the  connexion  .of  the 
persons  accused  with  it.  To  establish  those  conspiracies  and 
the  connexion  of  those  who  weYe  accused  of  being  concerned  in 
them,  every  -species  of  illegal  and  improper  evidence  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  most  corrupt  judges  that  ever  sat  in  a  court  of 
jusdce^  Not  acts  alone  but  mere  loose  words,  a  hasty  declara- 
tiony  an  assent  inferred  from  an  unguarded  expression,  nay  the 
declarations  of  other  people  a^d  papers  found  in  the  possession 
of  the  party  by  whomsoever  written,  were  all  admitted  against 
the  accused  as  pit>ofs  of  .a  conspiracy  and,  of  CQpnpassing  the 
death  of  the  Icing.  Transactions  in  themselves  imwcent  were 
deemed  sumcient  to  condemn  to  the  scaffold.  A  mre  declara- 
tion was  sufficient  to  prove  any  act  required  to  be  established; 
because  the  death  of  the  king  Avas  the  cause  of  prosecution.  An 
open  notorious  act  was  not  deemed  necessar}'  to  establish  guilt; 
but  a  story,  a  mere  verbal  assertion,  without  any  positive  proof 
of  any  real  fact.  This  kind  of  evidence  was  admitted,  because  it 
was  the  best  calculated  to  destroy  the  victim  of  the  government 
or  of  private  revenge. 

They  have  on  the  present  occasion  proceeded  on  the  princi- 
ple "th  at  they  could  prove  a  conspiracy;  but  is  there  a  particle  of 
criminality  proved?  If  some  sort  of  connexion  between  the  per- 
son accused  and  those  joined  in  the  supposed  conspiracy  be 
proved,  this  is  by  no  means  sufficient  on  this  indictment  for 
levying  warj  but  they  must  prove  war  actually  levied,  an  act 
done.  No  person  can  be  guilty  of  treason  though  a  thousand 
conspiracies  to  levy  war  were  proved,  without  the  existence  of  ac- 
tual war.  There  must  be  an  actual  war  proved.  That  is  the 
proof  which  is  introduced  in  all  other  cases  except  compassing 
the  death  of  the  king, 

if  two  or  more  engage  in  a  robbery  or  burglary,  no  declara- 
tion made  by  one  of  them  can  be  admitted  iri  evidence  against 
the  other,  unless  he  were  present  and  assented  to  it;  and  no  act 
of  the  one  can  be  proved  against  the  other,  unless  he  were  pre- 
sent, aiding,  assisting  and  giving  his  approbation  of  it.  That  the 
law  most  certainly  required  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt 
act  of  treason. (I  mean  by  the  statute  of  Edw.  III.)  there  can 
be  no  doubt;  yet  the  judges  proceeded  in  their  construction  of 
the  law  so  as  to  suit  the  views  of  the  crown,  and  consequently 
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established  this  principle:  that  if  one  witness  prove  one  overt  act 
and  another  prove  another  distinct  overt  act,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  convict  the  party  accused;  that  after  proving  one  act  Idid,  by- 
one  witness,  they  might  prove  another  act  of  the  same  kind  in 
a  different  place,  by  another  witness. 

Gendemen  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution  pretended,  that 
when  an  act  was  proved  in  one  county  they  might  go  on  and 
prove  other  acts  in  another.  One  of  them  says  he  cannot  con- 
ceive why  it  should  be  otherwise  or  what  inconvenience  can 
result  from  it.  Had  the  gentleman  attended  to  the  shameful 
itianner  in  which  that  doctrine  had  been  introduced,  he  would 
not  have  given  this  construction  of  it.  They  went  on  the  pirinci- 
ple  of  proving  two  distinct  acts  of  treason:  that  if  one  witness 
proved  one  act,  and  another  proved  another  act  of  the  same 
kind  of  treason,  this  was  complying  with  the  law.  In  order  to 
prove  it,  gentlemen  said,  that  if  they  proved  a  fact  in  one  coun* 
ty,  and  another  fact  in'  another,  they  satisfied  the  law.  But  they 
must  first  determine  that  there  was  one  overt  diet  committed,  be- 
fore they  can  say  that  treason  has  been  committed;  aiyi  the  overt 
act  must  be  proved  by  two  persons.  The  absurdity  of  their  doc- 
trine must  be  apparent.  They  must  certainly  prove  one  overt 
act  completely  as  the  law  requires,  before  they  can  proceed  to 
another;  otherwise  two  acts  of  treason  will  be  proved,  each  of 
them  only  by  one  wimess  and  neither  by  two  witnesses;  so  that 
the  testimony  of  one  will  derive  no  confirmation  from  that  of 
the  other.  No  man  abhors  such  doctrine  more  than  I  do.  None 
would  more  reluctantly  sanction  it,  ^"especially  to  gratify  the 
vengeance  of  a  monarch  or  any  other  person  in  authority. 

Chief  Justice. — ^Was  it  not  necessary,  before  the  statute  of 
Edward  passed,  to  produce  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt 
act? 

Mr.  Martin. — No  sir.  The  distinction  was  this:  The  act 
of  parliament  intended,  that  there  should  be  two  witnesses  to 
each  pvert  act;  but  the  judges  adopted  a  construction  deemed 
acceptable  to  the  crown,  and  admitted  proof  of  one  overt  act 
by  one  witness  and  of  another  by  another.  The  law  also  required, 
that  in  every  case  (even  that  of  compassing  the  king's  death) 
the  facts  should  be  laid  in  the  county  where  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted; yet  wicked  and  arbitrary  judges  determined,  that  laying 
one  overt  act  in  the  county  should  be  sufficient,  and  another 
might  be  proved  in  another  county.  All  this  was  inconsistent 
with  common  reason,  common  sense  and  common  humani^'; 
and  thus  a  law,  which  was  intended  as  a  security  against  oppres* 
sion,  was  rendered  comparatively  but  of  little  y^ixe  to  what  it 
would  have  been,  if  candidly  and  uprightly  construed  by  honest 
and  independent  judges.  This  statute  of  Edward  III.  explained 
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by  the  sUtute  of  Edward  VI.  provided,  that  no  peraon  should 
be.  cjonvicted  by  confession  except  in  open  court;  yet  those  wick- 
ed and  arbitrary  judges  destroyed  this  provision  altogether,  and 
construed  it  to  mean,  that  any  person  might  be  convicted  by 
proof  made  by  two  witnesses  of  his'  confession  out  of  court,  or 
any  whea^er^  by  two  persons  coming  into  his  prison,  without 

g'viog  any  j)roof  of  an  overt  act  even  by  a  single  solitary  witness 
It  the  person's  own  acknowledgment.  This  was  putting  k  in  the 
power  of  two  persons,  by  perjury,  to  take  away  the  life  of  any 
man;  for  9uch  evidence  in  its  nature  cQuld  not  be  controverted; 
fonhow  could  he  prove,,  that^he  had  never  made  such  a  decla- 
ra]Uon  or  confession?  The  law  certainly  meant  that  no  person 
should  be  convicted  on  any  confession,  unless  made  in  open 
court  on  arraignment  '(according  to  the  genuine  principle  of* 
which,  the  provision  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
h^  been  wisely  made)  instead  of  this  extrajudicial  confession; 
which  pf  all  kinds  of  evidence  is  thtf  .mQ3t  difficult  to  be  opposed 
or  contradicted. 

Having  shewn  that  the  kind  of  prosecution  used  generally  in 
England  was  founded  on  that  paiticulsr  view  (the  safety  of  the 
life  of  the  monarch)  and  that  abuses  of  the  courts  took  away 
the  security  whicK  the  taw  intended,  I  shall  make  some  further 
observations  on  the  kinds  of  proof  necessary  in  other  kinds  of 
treason/  In  fixing  th^  crime  of , treason  in  case  of  the  .violation 
of  the  queen,  the  act  of  violation  must.|>e  committed.  It  would 
be  requisite  to  prove  an  actual  violation:  the^  same  as  would  be 
^requisite  in  the  case  of  rape.  In  like  manner'  in  the  case  of  trea* 
son  for  aiding  and  assisting  the  king's  enemies,  the  prosecutors 
mast  prove  Jnc' act  of  aiding  and  assisting.  It. is  precisely  of  the 
same  nature;  and  the  conduct  of  the  prosecution  must  be  the 
^ame.  The  act  in  which  the  criminality  is  said  to  consist  must 
be  proved. 

So  in  the  case  of  levying  war  against  the  king  in  Great  Bri- 
tSiin,  or  the  United  States  here,  the  act  of  levying  the  war  must 
be  proved.  War  cannot  be  levied  without  an  act.  The  levying 
of  war  consists  of  an  act  or  acts.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  mind 
to  levy  war,  that  constitutes  the  levying  if.  When  war  is  charged 
to  be  levied,  it  must  be  proved*  It  mu9t  be  also  proved  that  the 
act  was  done  against  the  government*  In  either  Great  Britain 
or  America,  the  object  of  the  war  levied  must  be  to  subvert 
the  government.  In  this  country,  it  must.be  to  destroy  the  pre-* 
sent  system  of  federal  government.  I  believe  I  am  correct  when 
I  say  that  it  must  not  be  a  quarrel  of  a  private  nature  or  have 
any  other  object  in  view,  than  an  opposition  to  the  government. 
Whatever  violent  acts  may  be  committed,  and  however  great 
9i  number  of  men  may  be  collected  together,  it  would  not  be  a 
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levying  of  war,  unless  the  intedtion  were  in*  some  manner^  m 
subvert  the  present  government.  It  would  only  be  a  great  riot- 

I  should  be  happy  to  be  better  informed  if  I  be  mistaken; 
but  I  consider  it  as  clear  law,  that  if  a  number  of  persons  eonspir- 
ed,  and  assembled  together  even  in  a  riotous  and  tUTbulenC  nan* 
ner,  and  some  of  the  party  killed  an  officer  of  the  United  States, 
it  would  certainly  not  be  a  levying  of  war  against  the  United 
States,  (however  highly  criminal  the  assemblage  and  this  act 
would  be)  without  any  intention  to  subvert  the  government 

I  have  alt-eady  stated  that  there  must  be  an  overt  act  laid  in 
all  indictments.  I  will  now  shew  that  it- ought  to  be  laid  for  die 
very  purpose  of  letting  the  party  accused  know  what  is  the  spe- 
cific charge  on  which  he  is  prosecuted  sted  called  on  to  give 
evidence  and  make  his  defence.  The  following  authorities  will 
establish  this  position.  1  Ea^s  Crown  Law  p.  116.  states  diat 
<^  in  every  indictment  for  high  treasqn  upon  the  statute  25  Edv. 
III.  for  compassing  the  death  of  the  king  o^r  of  such  of  lus 
family  as  are  therein' named,  or  for  levying  war,  or  adhering  to 
bis  enemies,  the  particular  species  of  treason  must  be  charged 
in  the  very  terms  of  the  ftatute;  (being  a  declaratory  law)  as  the 
substantial  offence;  and  then  some  overt  act  must  be  laid,  as  the 
means  made  use  of  to  effectuate  the  traitorous  purpose.**  "  The 
overt  acts  so  laid  are  in  truth  the  charge  to  which  the  prisoner 
must  apply  his  defence;  and  therefore  it  is  in  no  case  suflkicnt 
to  allege  that  the  prisoner  compassed  <h6  king's  deatlf  or  levied 
war  against  him  or  adhered  to  his  enemies;  for  upon  a  charge 
so  general  and  indefinites^  he  cannot  knoip  what  acts  he  i$  to  de* 
fend.^^  Sir  Matthew  Hale  in  the  first  voL  of  his  pleas ,  of  the 
crown  ^.  121,  122.  supports  the  same  principle.  He  disapproves 
of  the  concluding  part  of  the  resolution  of  the  judges,  touching 
those  who  were  assembled  at  Farley- Wood  in  Yorkshire;  di- 
vers of  whom  were  indicted  and  attainted  of  treason  for  com- 
passing the  death  of  the  king;  and  which  concluding  part  is  in 
Aese  words:  "  Fvit  auxi  agree^  que  si  un  overt  act  soit  hy  en  le 
enditement  et  le  proof  est  dun  autre  overt  acty  de  mesme  le  kinde^ 
ou  species  de  treason^  ceo  est  assets  bone  evidence.^^  On  whidi 
sir  Matthew  observes:  ^^  I  mqst  confess,  that  I  could  never  as- 
sent to  this  last  part  of  the  resolution,  though  I  know  it  was  so 
practised  in  criminal  cases  in  the  star  chamber;  for  I  have  al- 
ways thought^  Ist  that  the  overt  act  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
indictment;  2nd  as  it  must  be  laid,  so  it  must  be  proved;  for 
otherwise  if  another  act  than  what  is  laid  should  be  suflicient, 
the  prisoner  would  never  be  provided  to  make  his  defence;  3d 
that  more  overt  acts  than  one  may  be  laid  in  an  indictment; 
and  then  the  proof  of  any  one  of  them  so  laid,  being  in  law  suf- 
ficient overt  acts,  maintains  the  indictment;  4th  that  if  any- 
overt  act  be  sufficiently  laid  in  the  indictment  and  proved,  any 
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olber  overt  aos  4fk9f  bfi  giv^n  in  evidenc*  to  aggravate  the 
criaaeand  render  it-aAore  probable."  These  tuthorities  shew^ 
tbat^m  overt  act  must  be  laid,  and/rovr^f  as  well  as  hii;  atni 
that  the  prosecutor  cannot  state  or  go  into-  evidence  to  prove  a 
general  charge  in  the^  indictment;  because  no  man  could  be 
prepared, to  make  his  defence  against  such  a  charge. 

I  refer  your  Honcfurs  also  to  2  Hawkins^  ch.  4>6.  sect.  34.  to 
shew  that  though  where  pne  is  indicted  for  high  treason  in 
compassing  the  king's  death  i^^  one  county,  and  the  levying  of 
war  in  the  same  county,  is  laid  as  an  overt  act  of  such  treason 
and  proved  in  the  saine  county  by  one  witness,  the  levying  of 
war  in  another  county  may  also  be  proved  by  another  witness. 
Yet  it  was  agreed  at  the  same  time,  that  where  the  levying  of 
war  is  the  treason  for  which  the  party  is  indicted^  it  nmst  be 
fidly  proved  in  the  county  in  which  it  is  kid.^^ — Also— ^ 

^^  That  at  this  day  the  levying  of  war  can  in  no  case  be  given 
in  evidence  as  ^n-  overt  act  i^  any  county  in  which  it  is  not 
.laid,  unless  it  tend  to  prov.e  some  overt  act  that  is  expressly 
laid'^  which  Mac  Nolly  adopts  as  a  rule,  p.  505.  And  Jn  Ke- 
lynff  p.  15.  ^^  it  was  resolved,  the  treason  laid  in  the  indict- 
ment being  the  compassing  of  the  king's  de^th,  which  was  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  ahd  the  levying  war  being  laid  only 
as  one  of  the  pvert  acts  to  prove  the  compassing  the  king's 
death,  though  this  levying  of  war  be  laid  in  the  indictment  to  be 
in  Middlesex,  yet  a  war  levied  by  him  in  Surrey  might  be  given 
in  evidence;  for  being  not  laid  as  the  treason  but  only  as  the 
overt  act  to  prove  the  compassing,  it  is  a  transitory  thing  which 
4toay  be  proved  in  another  county.  ^  But  if  an  indictment  be  for 
levying  war^  and  that  made  t/ie  treason  for  which  the  party  is 
tTuhctedi  in  that  case  it  is  locals  and  must  be  laid  in  the  county 
where  in  truth  it  was^^ 

Here  wo  see,  that  in  indictments  for  treason  in  compassing 
the  death  of  the  king,  where  the  oiFence  is  laid  in  one  county 
and  levying  of  war  in  the  same  county  is  laid  as  an  overt  act  of 
such  treason,  and  proved  in  the  same  county,  the  levying  of 
war  in  another  county  may  also  be  proved  by  another  witness. 
They  have  taken  up  this  idea  as  a  rule  of  law;  that  the  overt 
act.of  compassing  the  ling's  death  must  be  considered  as  tran- 
sitory and  not  local,  as  it  is  in  indictments  for  levying  war. — 
But  both  these  writers  concur  in  stating,  that  where  the  charge 
is  levying  war^  the  crime  is  locals  and  must  be  hid  where  it  was 
really  committed^  and  fully  proved  where  laid*. 

This  doctrine  is  stated  and  approved  in  2d  Mac  Nally  504—5; 
who  makes  it  in  substance  his  fourth  rule,  under  the  head 
^  of  proving  the  certainty  of  the  place  laid  in  the  indictment.*' 
He  also  refets,  in  confirmation  of  ^t,  to  the  case  of  Deacon  in. 
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Foitfir^  p»  9*  where  an  oftijection  was  tiikeir':  by  the  praicmer's 
counsel:  that  a<fact  proved  wai^liqt  coixftnitte!^  in  Cumliertand, 
the  county  where  the  venue  of  all  the  overt  acts  was  laid;  bat 
where  justices  Abney  and  Foster  held,  that  it  ^as  indeed  ne- 
cessary on  that  indictment^  that  some  overt  act  laid  be  proved 
on  the  prisoner  in  Cumberland;  but  that  being  4one;  acts  of 
treason  tending  to  prove  the  overt  acts  laidv  though  done  in  a 
'foreign  county,  may  be  given  In  evidence."  So  that  the  probf 
of  this  act  of  treason,  done/in  Another  county,' Is  not  admitted 
unless  it  be  direct  evidence  of  the  overt  act  laid  hk.the  indict- 
ment, and  only  after  that  has  been  j^ved.    ' 

These  decisions  do  not  affect  the' general  principle:  thtttreft- 
8on  is  local  and  must  be  proved  Where  laid.  -But  an  authority, 
which  seemed  to  be  allied  on  to  disprove  it,  is,*tltat  lotd  chief 
justice  Willes  did  not  give  arf  opinion  on  the'2d  point. 

In  Deacon's  case  the  tourt  was  unanimous  on  the  first  point: 
that  an  overt  act  not  laid  may  »be  given  in'Cvid^ee^  If  it  be  a 
direct  proof  of  any  of  the  overt  acts  laid;  but  lord  chief  justice 
Willes  declined  giving  any  opinion  oil  the  second  point:  the 
giving  evidence  of  overt  acts  in  a  county  different  from  that 
where  the  fact  was  laid,  an  overt  act  having  httn  fii^  proved 
in  the  proper  county.  But  this  sort  of  evidence,  Foster  sa}^, 
was  given  in  almost  all  the  trials  referred  to  by  hUn. 

The  rebel  army  had  marched  in  -warlike  'ai^nty  from  Mafi- 
Qhester  to  Carlisle.  Deacon  was  with  them,  and  taken  in  the 
latter  city.  The  indictment  charged  him  with  levying  war;  and 
the  overt  act  was  laid  in  marchitig  into  Carlisle,  and  taking 
possession  of  and  holding  it.  He  was  found  with  the  reb^ 
army;  and  the  question  was  whether  he  were  there  with  a  crimi- 
nal intention:  that  is,  whether  he  had  voluntarily  joined  them 
or  happened  to  be  there  accidentally.  To  shew  that  he  had 
joined  thexn,  and  that  his  intention  was  criminal,  they  proved 
on  his  trial,  that  he  was  with  the  rebel  army  at  Manchester, 
in  a  hostile  manner;  and  that  while  there,  he  compelled  a  prin- 
ter to  publish  a  manifesto  for  the  pretender,  and  was  seen 
marching  w^th  them.  This  merely  shews  the  intention:  i.  e.  quo 
animo  he  joined  them.  What  could  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the 
intention  wherewith  he  joined  this  army,  than  that  he  was  found 
marching  with  them,  and  compelled  a  printer  to  publish  a  ma- 
nifesto in  favour  of  the  pretender?  It  certainly  was  not  an  act 
of  levying  war  to  compel  a  printer  to  publish  a  manifesto;  but 
it  shewed  quo  animo  he  marched  and  continued  with  them; 
and  a  British  statute  made  all  persons  who  declared  for  the 
pretender  guilty  of  treason.  It  was  an  overt  act  of  that  species 
df  treason,  but  not  of  levying  war;  which  consists  of  acts  and 
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n^  of  designs  or  intentions  of  the  mind;  and  which  acts  must 
be  pursuant  to  an  intention  to  lievy  war-- 
■  So  in  Wedderbourn's  case,  it  was  proved  by  two  witnesses 
that  he  was  with  the  rebels  at  Aberdeen,  where  the  overt  act 
of  treason  i^as  laid;  and  that  he  was  at  other  places  with  them. 
Tilt  question  then  w^is  with  what  intention  the  prisoner  was 
there.  The  counsel  for  the  crown  called  witnesses  who  proved 
likewise,  that  he  was  appointed,  by  the  pretender's  son,  collector 
of  the  excise;*  and  that  he  did  actually  collect  the  exTcise  for  the 
use  of  the  rebel  army*  The  prisoner's  counsel  insisted  that  this 
species  of  evidence-  ought  not  to  be  admitted ;  ^'  for  though 
collecting  money  for  the  sertrice  of  rebels  is  an  ovfcrt  act  of 
high  treason,  yet  not  being  laid  in  the  indictment,  in  which  the 
theoi^ert  acts  charged  were  laid  as  acts  of  levying  war,  no  evi- 
dence ought  to  be  given  of  it.  But  they  were  overruled,  for 
Ae  feason  before  assigned  in  Deacon's  case.  There  was  no 
question  made  about  his  patriotism  and  pure  motives.  His 
counsel  pretended  that  he  was  compelled  to  join  them  and  col- 
lect the  exci«e;  that  he  had  taken  no  active  part  with  them;  that 
his  father  had  collected  the  excise  under  the  king.  But  it  was 
proved  that  he  wa»  there  with  them  the  whole  time;  and  that  he 
accented  and  acted  under  the  appointment  of  an  officer  of  the 
excise  under  the  pretender.  Collecting  the  excise  is  not  an  act 
of  levying  war,  though  made  treason  as  aiding  and  declaring  for 
the  pretender,  by  the  statute  made  on  that  subject.  But  his  hav- 
ing collected  the  excise  and  being  found  with  that  army  would 
bave  shewn  his  intention:  that  he  intended  to  depose  the  king 
arid  place  the  pretender  on  the  throne.  The  utmost  extent  that 
you  can  go  in  such  cases  is  that  you  may  shew  the  (/uo  animo^ 
or  object  and  intention  of  what  happened. 

I  will  troubtlfc  your  Honours  by  recurring  again  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Vaughan's  case,  in  5  State  Trials^  p.  17 — 38.  which  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  law;  and  which  is  in  point  to  shew  what  ought 
to  be  proved  to  support  an  indictment  for  lev)'ing  war  or  ad- 
hering to  the  king's  enemies;  and  where  a  decision  is  in  favour  of 
life  and  liberty,  it  ought  to  be  prized  beyond  every  thing.  Such 
a  decision  may  be  considered  as  a  landmark  for  the  security 
of  life  and  liberty,  and  cannot  be  too  much  relied  on,  or  too 
often  referred  to. 

Vaughan  was  indicted  of  treason  in  two  counts:  one  for  ad- 
hering to  the  king's  enemies,  and  the  other  for  levying  war;  but 
the  first  charge  of  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies  was  princi- 
pally insisted'  on.  The  indictment  goes  into  specific  facts  to 
shew  in  what  manner  he  did  aid  and  assist  the  enemies  of  the 
king.  It  states,  after  the  usual  preamble,  that  "  the  said  Tho- 
mas Vaughan  did  by  force  and  arms,  falsely  and  maliciously 
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wickedly  and  traitorott»ly>  atd^  help  ^nd  assist  the  enemies  >pf 
our  said  lord  the  king«  in  the  ship  of  war  called  the  Loy^  Qen- 
cartie;  and  that  the  said  Thomas  Vaughan,  ki  theexe^uiion  and 
performance  of  his  said  aiding,  helping  and  assisting,  .Qial|(U 
ously,  falsely  and  traitorously,  in  the  said  ship  of  war  called 
the  Loyal  Clencartie,  sailed  a  cruising  to  several  maritime 
places  within  the  jurisdiction  aforesaid,  by  force  and  arms  to 
take  the  ships,  goods  and  money  of  our  said  lord  the  king  and 
his  subjects,"  This  was  the  overt  act,  and  the  evidence  to 
which  he/¥as  to  apply  his  defence.  So  much  for  the  count  for 
aiding  and  assisting,  the  king's  enemies;  now  conies  the  count 
for  levying  war.  It  charges,  that  ^^  he  falsely,  maliciously^  de* 
vilishly  and  traitorodsly  by  force  and  arms,  with  divers  other 
false  rebels  and  traitors,  (to  the  jurors  unknown)  war  ogainat 
our  said  now  lord  the  king,  prepared,  prompted,  levied  and  wa- 
'ged;  and  that  the  said  Thomas  Vaughah  in  performanqe  of  bis 
said  war  and  rebellion,  then  and  there  by  force  and  arms,  mali* 
ciously,  wickedly  and  openly  assembled  and  joined  himself,  with 
several  other  false  traitors  and  rebels  (to  the  jurors  unknown)  to 
the  number  of  fifteen  persons,  being  armed  and  provided  in  a 
warlike  manner,  with  guns  and  other  arms,  as  well  oflFensive  as 
defensive.  And  the  said  Thomas  Vaughan  then  and  these  be- 
ing on  board  the  said  ship  of  war,  called  the  Loyal  Clencartie, 
assembled  with  the  other  false  rebels  and  traitors  as  aforesaid, 
maliciously,  wickedly  and  traitorously,  sailed  a  cruising  to  se- 
veral maritime  places,  with  the  aforesaid  ship  of  war,  called 
the  Loyal  Clencartie,  with  an  intent  to  take,  spoil  and  cany 
away  the  ships,  goods  and  money  of  our  said  lord  the  king  and 
his  subjects  by  force  and  arms,"  &c. 

The  overt  act  of  levying  war  laid  in  the  second  count,  and  to 
which  also  his  defence  was  to  be  applied,  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  in  the  first:  that  he  sailed  a  cruising  in  the  vessel  called  the 
Loyal  Clencartie,  to  several  maritime  places,  to  destroy  the 
ships,  goods  and  money  of  the  king  and  his  subjects;  except 
that  in  the  second  count  it  is  added,  that  in  performance  of  the 
war  and  rebellion,  he  assembled  and  joined  himself  with  other 
traitors,  to  the  number  of  fifteen,  armed  and  provided  in  a  war- 
like manner  with  guns  and  other  arms.  No  other  act  of  adher- 
ing or  levying  war  is  stated. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  offered  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  prisoner  had  at  another  time  cut  away  the  custom- 
house barge;  and  the  court  solemnly  decided  that  on  an  indict- 
ment for  levying  war,  or  for  adhering  to  the  king's  ene- 
mies, with  specification  of  some  overt  act,  or  the  manner  i& 
which  the  war  was  levied,  or  in  which  the  king's  enemies  were 
adhered  to,  the  evidence  ought  to  be  confined  to  that  overt  act 
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a}oiMr%Ucb  Ib  chafgedr  und  Aat  no  other  overt  «ct  of  levying 
iHir^'  BO  dtothict  overt  ^«ct  of  sidiog  or  assisting  the  king's  ene« 
Aie^'could  be  proved  except  those  laid;  that  acts  done  by  the 
same  persons  at  other  times  and  places,  in  aiding  and  assisting 
die  kiiig^s' enemies,  could  not  be  given  in  evidence,  not  being 
laid  ill  the  indictment;  and  that  acts  done  in  any  other  vessel 
than  the  l^dyal  Cl^cartie  could  not  be  g^ven  in  evidence.  The 
conrt  did  not  permit  the  prosecutor  to  fpve  the  act  of  cutting 
away  ^e  barge  In  evidence,  even  to  support  the  probability  that 
war  was  levied,  or  that  the  king's  enemies  had  been  aided;  and 
fortfae  best  reasons*  The  statute  required  that  a  person  should 
onl/be  convicted  on  full  proof,  by  two  witnesses,  that  the  overt 
act  was  done.  If  the  diarge  were  not  so  proved,  it  was  contrary 
to  law  to  go  into  ether  evidence. 

'  The  gentleman  who  opened  the  cause  said  that  this  evidence 
was  not  suficictftto  convict  him  of  treason  in  levying  war.  But 
certainly  when  charged  with  aiding  and  assisting  the  king^s 
enemies,  k  was  sufficient  to  establish  his  guilt  as  a  traitor  for 
aiding  them,  that  h«  cruised  in  the  service  of  those  enemies 
for  the  purpose  of  mking  or  destroying  the  ships  and  property- 
of  the  king  and  his  subjects.  It  was  not  necessary  to  decide  the 
question  of  levying  war.  There  was  no  necessity  for  a  decision 
of  the  court  on  that  point. 

This  decision,  which  has  thua  established  this  doctrine,  is 
recognised  by  Foster^  p.  246,  and  not  shaken  by  the  case  of 
Deacon  or  Wedderboum  or  any  other  authority.  It  was  not  an 
overt  act  of  levying  war  but  an  independent  distinct  act  from 
those  charged  in  the  indictment.  But  the  court  determined  on 
this  case  that  his  having  a  treasonable  disposition,  and  his  ha- 
ving taken  the  customhouse  boat,  could  not  be  given  in  evi- 
dence on  his  trial,  even  to  shew  fuo  animo  he  did  the  crime 
in  the  Loyal  Clencartie.  Foster^  in  p.  246,  approving  of  the 
rejection,  by  the  court,  of  the  evidence  relative  to  the  custom- 
house barge  in  Vaughan's  case,  adds  as  a  reason,  that  if  it  were 
true  that  he  had  taken  this  barge,  ^^  it  was  no  sort  of  proof  that 
the  prisoner  had  cruised  in  the  Loyal  Clencartie,  which  was  the 
only  fact  he  had  then  to  answer  for."  The  authority  of  this  case 
is  aJso  recognised  in  2d  Hawkins  P.  C  chap.  46,  sect.  34.  and 
Mac  Nalltf  507. 

It  is  said  in  Foster,  in  the  same  page  that  distinct  acts  of  levying 
war,  from  those  stated  in  indictments,  cannot  be  admitted  in  evi« 
dence  to  support  them;  and  that  the  rule  of  rejecting  all  manner 
of  evidence  in  criminal  prosecutions,  that  is  foreign  to  the  point  in 
issue,  is  founded  in  sound  sense  and  common  justice.  This  doc- 
trine is  strictly  applicable  to  the  case  now  before  the  court.  For 
instance,  an  overt  act  committed  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland 
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is  distinct  from  an  overt  act  on  Blannerk^&sett's  island;  |uk1  no 
act  done  in  Cumberland  can  be  given  \n  evidence  to  prove  aa 
act  on  Blannerhassett's  island,  any  more  than  aaact  done  in  the 
boat  could  be  given  in  evidence  to  shew  fua  anipio  tbe  act 
in  the  Loyal. Cieneartie,  was  committed.  It  is  not  consistent  with 
reason,  that  one  should  be  direct  evidence  of  the  other;,  that 
an  act  committed  ten  months  before  should  be  evidence  of  what 
was  done  then.  ^  ^» 

Here  we  are  only  called  upon  to  answer  for  what  happened 
at  Blannerhassett's  island*  For  that  oply  \ve  are  now  account- 
able; but  according  to  gentlemen's  doctrine,  fifty  acts  commit- 
ted at  other  places  could  be  rec^ved  as  evidence  in  support  of 
it.  This  would  be  a  convenient  mean  for  men  who  wish  to  de- 
stroy their  enemies.  Would  this  be  correct  or  just?  Foster  con- 
strues the  law  on  this  point  very  differently  from  the  gentleman 
on  the  other  side;  who  has  repeatedly  expressed  so  much  ab- 
horrence of  the  common  law,  that  he  wishes  the  whole  rubbish 
of  it  to  be  throwft  away;  and  declared  that  tommon  sense  would 
be  an  infinitely  safer  rule  to  decide  this  case;  as  he  says  it  is 
in  determining  controversies  between  man  and  man.  This  guide 
to  which  he  has  so  often  referred  us,  I  believd^  would  not  con- 
duct us  to  the  same  point.  For.  I  am  sure  that  his  commpn 
sense,  from  the  specimen  we  have  had  of  it,  would  be  as  un- 
intelligible to  me,  as  the  common  law  would  be  to  that  gentle- 
man. 

The  law  is  clearly  settled  as  I  have  stated  it.  It  has  been  so 
decided  not  only  in  Vaugban's  case,  but  many  others.  There 
is  no  decision  to  the  contrary.  The  cases  of  .the  queen  against 
Damaree  and  Purchase  cannot  be  considered  as  forming  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule^  and  if  the  doctrine  contended  for 
by  the  prosecution  were  to.  prevail,  the  insertion  of  an  overt 
act  would  answer  no  purpose  whatever. 

CHiEr  Justice. — The  argument  there  was,  that  an  overt 
act  was  not  necessary  to  be  particularly  stated;  and  that  the 
charge  might  be  laid  in  general  terms:*  that  is,  as  I  recollect  it, 
that  it  was  sufficient  to  state  that  the  accused  with  a  multitude 
of  armed  men  assembled  in  warlike  array  to  cfFect  their  pur- 
pose. 

Mn  WiRT.-^In  the  case  of  lord  Balmerino,  the  first  charge 
in  the  indictment  was  general — it  was  for  leveying  war  agaiq|t 
the  king;  that  he,  on  the  10th  day  of  November  in  the  19th  ydF 
of  the  king's  reign,  assembled  and  joined  with  a  great  multi- 
tude of  traitors  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  and  hostile 
manner,  and  prepared  waged  and  levied  a  public  and  cruel 
war;  and  then  a  special  charge  was  added:  that  he  entered  in- 
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to  and  took  and  held  the  city  of  Cariisle.  He  objected  1st,  tHat 
he  Mras  not  there  on  the  10th  of  November;  and  2dly,  that  he 
was  not  there  when  it  was  taken.  His  objections  were  over- 
nded:  the  first  because;  the  day  is  not  material;  and  the  se«> 
cond  because  he  inarched  into  the  city  after  it  was  taken  and 
held  it  for  the  pretender.  But  it  Iras  certainly  considered  that 
the  first  general  charge,  proved  by  his  marclvng  with  the  rebel 
army,  woidd  have  been  sufficient,  even  if  it  had  not  been  proved 
that  he  entered  into  Carlisle,  and  held  it  for  the  pretender. 

Mr.  Martin. — ^Lord  Balmerino's  was  a  clear  case;  but  he 
did  not  understand  the  inutility  of  those  objections,  or  he  would 
not  have  urged  thc-m;  as  he  afterwards  declared  himself.  The 
indictment  charged  that  he  entered  and  took  possession  of  Car- 
lisle on  the  10th  of  November;  and  the  fact  was,  that  he  did 
not  enter  it  until  the  next  day  after  it  was  taken.  His  objection 
was,  that  the  indictment  did  not  state  the  facts  properly.  He 
thought  that  all  t^e  indictment  must  fall,  if  any  article  or  part 
of  it  were  not  proved  as  charged;  jmd  that  the  day  was  material. 
It  appeared  that  he  came  into  the  city  on  a  diiferent  day  from 
that  charged  in  the  indictment;  but  it  did  not  expressly  charge 
him  with  being  there  when  the  city  was  taken,  though  it  might 
be  inferred  from  the  terms  of  the  accusation.  But  it  was  proved 
against  him  that  he  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  troop, ' 
and  then  held  possession  of  it  for  the  pretender.  The  indict* 
ment  charged  that  he  with  a  great  multitude  of  traitors  and 
rebels  to  the  number  of  3000  in  warjike  and  hostile  array,  with 
offensive  and  defensive  arms,  &c.  did  assemble  and  join  him- 
self, and  traitorously  did  prepare,  order,  wage  and  levy  wai^. 
It  is  not  stated  that  they  levied  war,  but  that  A^  levied  and  waged 
the  war  together  with  them.  The  overt  acts  charged  are,  that 
he  levied  the  war  with  those  traitors  and  rebels  armed  and  ar- 
rayed in  a  warlike  and  hostile  manner,  with  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, arms,  &c.  and  that  he  entered  and  took  possession  of 
Carlisle.  The  charge  of  an  overt  act  is  always  indispensable; 
but  it  must  be  proved  as  laid.  And  overt  acts' neither  charged 
nor  being  evidence,  in  themselves,  of  those  charged,  are  never 
admitted  in  proof.  In  Vaughan's  case  the  indictment  stated  that 
he  levied  war;  but  it  stated  also  that  he  adhered  to  the  king^s 
.  enemies;  and  it  went  on  and  charged  what  was  done  in  the 
Loyal  Clencartie. — The  indictment  against  lord  Cromartie  is 
like  that  a^inst  lord  Balmerino.  It  first  charges  that  he  levied 
war;  that  he,  with  a  number  of  persons  armed  in  military  array, 
did  levy  war;  and  then  it  goes  on^and'states  the  overt  act  of  his 
going  into  and  holding  the  city  of  Perth — and  it  was  proved 
that  he  went  into  Perth^  and  held  it  against  the  king's  forces. 
VOT-II.  2  0 
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The  cases  are  simSar':   in  each  the  overt  act  was  distinctlf 
p]t>ved. 

ic  is  admitted  that  some  overt  act  of  war  must  be  proved* 
But  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  enter  into  a  contest  to  shew 
'  that  a  mere'assembtage  would  be  insufficient  to  constitute  such 
an  act*  But  there  is  an  overt  act  laid  in  the  indictment:  that 
there  was  an  assemblage  armed  and  arrayed,  and  that  they  took 
boats  or  canoes  and  proceeded  in  them  down  the  river  to  seize 
and  take  New  Orleans;  which  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
assemblage;  and  this  must  be  proved  as  laid.  In  the  cases  of 
Damaree  and  Purchase,  8  St.  Trials^  218.  268.  there  was  an 
overt  act  of  war  laid,  or  they  were  charged  with  compassing 
the  queen's  death. 

Chief  Justice.— The  indictments  in  those  cases  charge 
levying  war. 

Mn  Martin. — I  shall  for  the  present  leave  part  of  my  ar- 
gument unfinished.  I  shall  only  make  this  observation:  Our 
constitution  has  made  it  absolutely  necessar}%  that  an  overt  act 
of  levying  war  should  be  laid  in  the  indictment.  It  must  be 
laid  in  the  district  and  state  wherein  it  was  committed,  and 
proved  in  the  county  wherein  it  is  laid.  It  is  therefore  not 
material  what  the  precedents  in  Great  Britain  may  state.  What 
the  constitution  prescribes  must  be  obeyed.  We  must  there- 
fore refer  to  the  indictment. 

I  ask  what  is  the  overt  act  laid  in  this  .indictment?  And  I 
shall  endeavour  to  shew  that  there  cannot  be  such  a  construc- 
tive presence  as  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  contend  for.  In 
the  first  count,  it  is  alleged  that  the  accused  levied  war.  Gen- 
tlemen have  given  no  evidence  in  support  of  this  count  for 
levying  war  but  an  assemblage  of  men.  But  they  must  prove 
the  overt  act  which  they  have  alleged:  an  assemblage  of  men 
s^med  in  a  warlike  and  hostile  array  on  the  island  for  a  trea- 
sonable purpose,  at  the  time  and  place  charged.  Instead  of 
proving  any  war,  or  any  act  of  levying  such  war,  they  have  only 
shewn  a  mere  unarmed  assembhige  of  a  few  men.  There  is 
therefore  a  total  failure  of  proving  this  count.  There  is  no 
proof  of  any  thing  like  a  war.  There  is  no  evidence  to  shew 
that  there  was  even  an  armed  assemblage  on  the  island. 

As  to  the  second  count:  it  states  that  there  was  an  assem- 
blage of  armed  men  to  subvert  the  government  of  the  United 
States;  and  that  in  order  to  carry  their  traitorous  intentions  into 
eflFect  and  carry  on  the  war  against  their  country,  they  arrayed 
themselves  in  a  warlike  manner,  with  arms,  &c.  and  proceeded 
from  the  island  down  the  Ohio,  with  the  intention  to  take  pos- 
session of  New  Orleans.   This  count  is  equally  unsupported* 
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sion^  that  colonel  Burr  was  more  than  two' hundred  miles  from 
the  island.  I  ask  therefore,  how  could  he  be  considered  as  con- 
structively present  on  the  island?  Tht  men  assembled  them- 
selves there  in  his  absence.  As  he  was  in  fact  in  Kentuckv  at 
auch  a  distance,  by  what  construction  could  he  have  been  on 
the  island?  Could  he  reappear  in  an  instant  on  the  island?  Did 
they  set  off  together  to  the  island?  Was  he  so  near  it  as  to  be 
able  to  give  them  immediate  or  speedy  assistance?  When  the 
militia  of  Wood  county  were  marching  against  them,  was  he 
near  enough  to  give  them  any  aid  or  assistance?  Could  he  by 
the  attribute  of  ubiquity  be  on  Blannerhassett*s  ishmd  and  in 
Kentucky  at  the  same  time?  There  is  no  evidence  tff  any  war 
or  violence,  or  any  thing  being  done  any  where.  Is  this  specific 
charge,  that  he  levied  war  on  Blantierhassett's  island^  made  iit 
consequence  of  his  being  able  to  give  them  aid  or  assistance,  or 
notice  to  run  for  it?  If  the  persons  assembled  at  the  island 
were  informed  by  a  communication  from  him  at  the  distance 
of  two  hundred  miles  that  they  ought  to  make  their  escape, 
if  at  such  a  distance  he  gave  them  notice  that  they  wefe  5n 
danger  and  ought  to  run  for  it  in  order  to  ayofd  it,  he  was  far 
from  being  accessory  to  treason  or  any  other  crime.  Instead  of 
advising  or  abetting  a  crime,  if  any  were  meditated,  he  pre- 
vented it..  lam  sure,  it  is  beyond  my  conception  how  he  coiild 
on  any  correct  principle  be  leffdUy  present  or  constructivelj- 
guilty  either  as  principal  or  accessory.  If  the  gentleman's  po- 
sition be  correct,  I  must  repeat  the  argument  used  by  the  gen- 
deman  who  began  the  motion,  and  which  they  only  attempted 
to  answer  by  endeavouring  to  throw  ridicule  and  contempt  on 
it;  as  they  could  not  oppose  it  by  fair  feasoning.  Their  con- 
struction is  as  variant  from  universal  usage,  as  it  is  repugnant 
to  correct  principles.  No  instance  can  be  adduced  of  such  a 
construction  having  ever  been  sanctioned  in-  practice.  Crimes 
have  been  heretofore  prosecuted^ according  to  the  truth  pf  each 
case;  and  the  accused  have  been  only  charged  with  having  been 
guilty  where  they  were  really  committed.  Those  who  had  com- 
mitted treason,  who  had  levied  war  in  Carlisle,  were  charged 
as  having  levied  the  war  in  Carlisle.  Those,  who  were  accused 
of  having  levied  war  in  Perth,  were  charged  as  having  done  so; 
and  those,  who  levied  war  in  Aberdeen,  were  indicted  as  hav- 
ing levied  war  there  only.  Biit  if  the  counsel  for  the  crown  in 
Great  Britain  had  found  out  this  new  doctrine  discovered  by 
the  ingenuity  of  the  counsel  for  this  prosecution,  (that  indivi- 
duals who  engaged  in  the  same  war  carried  the  war  through 
those  two  kingdoms;  that  those,  who  were  absent  whrn  Car- 
lisle, Aberdeen  and  Perth  were  taken,  were  constructively  pre^. 
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sent  aod  equally  guUty  with  those  who  were  acluaKy  pre»eiit;) 
ptosecutions  would  have  been  easily  conducted  and  much 
trouble  savjuL  If  gentlemen's  new  doctrine  be  correct,  all  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  the  year  forty-five  (or  any  other) 
jbelonged  to  the  same  army.  It  would  only  liave  been  necessary 
to  state  and  insist  that  by  constructive  presence  a  person  who 
levied  war  at  Perth  might  be  charged  as  having  levied  it  atCar- 
lislCf  because  he  was  connected  with  the  army.  Proving^  pre- 
sence in  any  one  {dace,  would  be  proof  of  presence  in  all  plaMs. 
This  is  the  inevitable  result  of  this  new  doctrine* 

If  this  new  doctrine  be,  as  gendemen  affect  to  bdieve,  unan* 
swerably  correct,  then  it  shews  incontrovertibly  great  ignorance 
oa  the  part  of  the  lawyers  who  prosecuted  in  Great  Britain  in 
encountering  so  much  unnecessary  trouble  and  adopting  a  mode 
of  prosecution  so  difficult  as  they  did,  and  the  superior  inge- 
nuity of  the  gentlemen  in  discovering  this  very  eas^'  and  plain 
mode. 

If  gendemen^  by  giving  him  this  constructive  presence,  ean 
charge  colonel  Burr  as  present  on  the  island  Vhen  he  was  at  the 
distance  of  two.hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  sorely 
the  lawyers  who  prosecuted  in  that  countr}'  might  have  indicted 
and  prosecuted  the  accused  where  most  convenient  to  them- 
selves, without  any  regard  .to  the  places  where  the  crimes  im- 
puted were  really  committed.  They  might  have  charged  a  person 
who  committed  an  act  of  levying  war  at  Perth,  as  ^^  having 
been  guilty  of  it  at  Carlisle  or  Aberdeen,"  which' is  only  thirty 
or  forty  miles  distant.  If  this  constructive  presence  can  by  legal 
fiction  be  extended  from  that  proximity,  whence  immediate  aid 
can  be  afforded,  to  the  distance  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles, 
certainly  it  might  have  been  carried  thirty  or  forty  miles;  and 
if  the  law  had  authorized  it,  that  very  easy  and  convenient  mode 
of  prosecution  would  have  been  pursued ;  but  such  an  idea,  so 
oppressive  a  construction  to  the  accused,  never  was  entertained 
in  that  countr}';  and  I  am  confident  never  will  be  tolerated  in 
this. 

Having  then,  I  flatter  myself,  said  enough  to  put  an  end  to 
the  argument  of  gentlemen,  and  shewn  that  there  can  be  no  such 
constructive  presence  as  they  advocate,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
examine  what  was  the  situation  of  the  accused,  supposing  diere 
was  no  such  thing  as  constructive  presence;  because  when  per- 
sons are  constructively  present,  they  are  never  called  accesso* 
ries  before,  but  principals.  If  a  person  be  at  all  guilty,  but  neither 
actively  nor  constructively  present,  he  must  be  an  accessorial 
agent.  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  that  there  is  no  difference  in 
law,  between  those  whose  accessorial  agency  is  before  the  com- 
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misaioD  of  thi^  crime^  and  tfaose  whose  accessorial  agency  h 
after  it*  *  .         \ 

It  is  adnuUed  that  those,  who  are  accessories  after  the  fact 
in  treason,  should  be  indicted  speciidly;  that  the  particular  facts, 
which  render  them  traitors  by  relation  after  the  treason  is  com* 
mitted,  shonld  be  specially  set  forth*  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew 
that  the  law  is  the  same  with  respect  to  accessories  before  the 
fact;  that  it  requires  the  ssaae  specification  of  accessorial  guilt 
before,  as 'it  does  after  the  fact^  By  accessorial  agents  before 
the  fact,  1  mean  those  who  advise,  procure,  or  command  it  to 
be  done*  By  accessorial  agents  after  the  fact,  I  mean  those  who 
received,  comforted,  concealed  or  protected  from  justice  'any 
person  who  hasxemmitved  treason.  Between  accessories  before 
and  after  the  fact,  in  murder,  felony  or  any  other  crime,  there 
'  is  no  distinction  in  law;  as  to  those  who  receive  after  and  those 
who  direct  befeye  the  fact^  in  all  felonies  and  other  inferior 
crimes,  the  prif.ciples  of  the  law  are  the  same.  It  is  a  principle 
of  the  common  law,  that  he  by  whose  agsn^y  a  felony  is  done,, 
who  advises,  procures  or  commands  it  to  be  done,  is  gtiilty  of 
the  felony  himself;  that  is  as  an  accessory.  The  reason  i»^  that 
by  advising  the  actor  to  do  it,  he  has  made  the  act  his  own* 
Another  has  done  the  act,  but  he  has  made  it  his  own  by  akivi- 
sing  or  procuring  him  to  do  it;  and  another  has  done  sOy^by 
receiving  or  comforting  him  who  has  committed  it.  He,  who 
knowingly  receives  or  comforts  or  has  given  his  approbation 
of  a  felon  or  protects  or  endeavours  to  protect  him  from  pun^ 
ishment,  does  thereby  m^e  the  act  his  own,  and  becomes  a 
felon.  '  • 

Let  us  examine  the  principles  of  common  reason  and  com-* 
mon  sense,  by  which  colonel  Burr  ought  to  be  made  liable  for 
the  acts  of  others  done  in  his  absence.  The  person  who  advises 
the  commission  of  a  crime,  it  is  said,  is  more  criminal  than  the 
person,  who  in  consequence  of  the  advice,  commits  it.  **  If  he 
inciteth  to  the  offence,  some  say,  that  he  is  qu0dam  mqdb  guiltj' 
of  the  fact*'*  In  foro  cttliy  he  is  considered  equally  guilty  with 
the  rfeal  perpetrator;  and  if  the  advice  be  not  pursued,  the  advi- 
ser only  is  in  foro  cocli  guilty.  But  let  us  examine  whether  those 
who  advise  murder,  "robbery  or  larceny  to  be  committed  be 
equally  guilty  in  law,  in  foro  secuii^  with  the  actors  of  those 
crimes.  The  man  who  advises  a  murder  is  frequently  more 
guilty,  it  is  said,  than  he  who  does  the  act.  In  foro  ccclt  he  is 
just  as  guilty  as  if  he  had  done  the  act  in  person.  But  would 
that  prove  that  the  man  who  advises  a  murder  to  be  commit- 
ted should  be  considered  as  the  actor,  and  prosecuted  for  it 
as  the  actor  himself  J  Although  their  criminality  may  be  equal, 
yet  the  offences  of  the  adviser  and  actor  are  specifically  differ- 
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etic  ia  their  nature*  If  the  adviser  is  to  be  prosecuted  as  an 
actor,  you  would  on  principles  ol  common  sense  strike  out  of 
the  very  list  of  criminals  all  accessories  before  the  fact.  Butsir^on 
that  principle^  there  would  BOt  be,  as  to  felonies,  any  accesso-^ 
ties;  but  all  must  be  indicted  as  principals*  These  remarks  apply 
to  the  cases  of  robbery  and  larceny  as  well  as  to  that  of  inurder. 
And  as  to  treason,  all  who  are  implicated  in  it  in  any  manner  are 
equally  .punishable.  But  still  it  is  necessary  diat  every  person 
charged  with  a  crime  should  have  notice  of  what  he  is  accused 
and  know  \mw  to^  defend  himself.  It  isnot  denied,  that  he  who 
incites  or  instigates  another  to  perpetrate  a  crime  may  be  con- 
sidered as  its  author;  as  without  the  incitement  or  instigation, 
the  crime  could  not  exist.  But  though  the  prime  mover  of  any 
crimnnal  act  may  not  be  inferior  in  iniquity  to  die  instrument 
whom  he  employs,  yet  that  does  not  prove  that  every  person 
accused  ought  not  to  be  charged  according  to. the  truth  of  the 
case;  as  otherwise  he  could  not  know  bow  to  defend  himself. 
FHctrb  rMr.  Martin  referred  to  Foster  p.  361,-^2.  which  see 
niIly.<inoted  bi^ipre]  Here  then  the  doctrine  according  to  com- 
motoi  ernse  is  with  me.  The  degree  of  wickedness  or  atrocity 
doea  not  supersede  the  necessity  oi  notice  by  a  specification. 

I  «ow  come  to  pursue  the  idea  before  suggested:  that  those 
who.xare  guilty  of  accessorial  agency  before  and  after  the  lact 
are  in  the  same  situation;  to  shew,  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  them,  and  that  accessories  after  are  equally  as  guilty  as 
those  before  the  fact  in  treason.  I  will  refer  to  2  Hawkins*s  F. 
C*  chap;  29.  section  iki:  ^^  It  was  foro(^j'ly  a  question  whether  the 
same  receipt  of  an  oSt-nder,  which  will  make  the  receiver  an 
accessory  after  the  fact  in  the  case  of  felony,  will  make  him  a 
jMcincipal  in  high  treason,  as  it  seeins  to  be  settled  at  this  day  that 
it  wiiL'*^  To  justify  which  opinion  this  author  goes  on  to  shew, 
Uiat  if  the  law  were  ot)ierwise,  if  it  should  be  adjudged  a  mis- 
prision only,  as  some  had  contended,  it  would  be  less  criminal 
and  sul>ject  to  l^ss  punishment,  to  receive  a  traitor  than  a  fe- 
lon; and  that  the  receiver  of  a  felon  is  certainly  liable  to  judg- 
nMSAt  of  death.  It  is  immaterial  what  was  the  doui)t  formerh  in 
Great  Britain  as  to  this  point,  since  it  has  long  ceased  to  exist. 
It  was  adopted  from  Dyer  page  296  (a)  where  there  are  two 
cases  reported  on  the  subject  of  coining  false  money.  The  first 
is  the  case  of  "  John  Conier  who  was  indicted  for  traitorously 
receiving  John  Fairfax,  knowing  the  said  John  Fairfax  falsely 
and  traitorously  to  have  counterfeited  divers  pieces  of  money  of 
false  metal,  to  the  similitude  of  good  and  lawful  money  of  Eng- 
land called  shillings."  He  was  found  guilty,  but  the  justices  did 
not  proceed  to  judgment  of  treason  upon  this  indictment,  be- 
cause it  is  only  misprision  of  treason.  In  the  other  case  three 
were  indicted  Jor  misprision  of  treason,  for  counterfeiting  false 
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iDOiiey,  were  fbuivd  guiHir  and  pardoned.  Hawkins  refers  ateo 
to  13  Coke  81,  82«  3//  InsU  138.  and  other  authorities*  But  not* 
withstanding  this  deoision  in  Dyer^  there  were  some  doubts, 
whether  the  receiver  of  a  person  guilty  of  coining  false  money, 
were  not  guilty  of  treason*  Whatever  doubts  might  have  been 
entertained  about  the  f^ilt  of  the  receiver  of  a  coiner,  there 
was  no  doubt  expressed^  or  any  thing  said  about  the  general 
prinaiple;  and  it  has  been  long  considered  by  all  i^espectable  an* 
thors  -as  a  senled  unquestionable  doctrine,  that  accessories  aiter 
the  fact  in  treason  are  as  guilty  and  as  highly  punishable  as 
accessories  before* 

Having  thus  established  the  position,  that  there  is  no  dis^- 
tinction  in  treason,  between  those  who  advise,  procure  or  com-^ 
mand  the  act  to  be  done,  and  those  who  afterwards  receive  and 
comfort  the  traitor,  let  ^  examine  how  this  indictment  ought 
to  have  been  drawn,  as  the  evidence  has  come  out,  against  colo- 
nel Burr.  We  say,  that  it  ought  to  charge  him  according  to  the 
truth  of  the  case  as  an  accessorial  agent,  before  the  fact  of  levy* 
ing  war  wa^committed.  It  ought  to  have  stated,  that  such  and 
such  persons  had  levied  war  on  Blannerhassett's  island  by  some 
overt  act:  as  for  instance^  that  those  persons  as  an  armed  as- 
semblage committed  an  act  of  treason  in  levying  war,  and  that 
colonel  Burr  had  .abetted,  advised,  commanded  or  procured 
their  acts  to  be  done;  distinguishing  the  facts  specially  according 
to  the  truth. 

Gentlemen  say,  that  they  can  find  no  precedent  whatever  of 
this  specification^  except  in  the  cases  of  those  who  have  receiv- 
ed a  traitor  after  he  had  committed  treason.  If  I  understand 
gendemen  well  they  admit  that  in  Great  Britain  all  those  per- 
sons, who  have  been  prosecuted  as  accessorial  agents  after  the 
fact,  have  been  charged  specially;  that  the  indictmepts  against 
them  must  shew  that  some  person  has  committed  treason,  and 
that  the  pt^rson  indicted  has  received,  comforted  or  protexrted 
the  traitor.  This  the)r  admit  to  be  correct;  and  the  precedents 
are  all  so.  I  shall  argqe  on  these  precedents  presently.  But  I 
coatend  that  it  is  necessary  to  indict  specially  or  according  to 
the  facts  in  all  cases.  In  1  State  Triak  p,  63,  to  78»  the  in- 
dictment against  sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  for  levying  war 
against  the  queen  (in  connexion  with  sir  Thomas  Wiatt  who 
raised  an  insurrection  in  Kent)  is  full  and  special.  In  the  same 
book  p.  134.  an  indictment  is  drawn  against  several  persons  in 
a  most  special  and  particular  manner.  Edward  Abington, 
Charles  Tilney,  Edward  Jones,  John  Travers,  John  Char- 
nock,  Jerom  Bellamy  and  Robert  Gage ,  were  tried  for  high 
treason  in  compassing  the  death  of  the  queen,  and  conspiring 
in  what  manner  to  invade  the  kingdom,  what  aid  and  assistance 
might  be  procured  for  the  same,  and  by  what  ways  and  meana. 
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Mary  queen  of  Scoto  might  be  delivered  tiom  her  captivity. 
The'  indictmetit  specially  charges,  that  whereas  Bemardyne  de 
Mendoza,  Charleb  Paget  and  John  Ballard  at  Paris  in  France, 
on  the  2d  day  of  April  in  the  28th  yfear  of  the  then  queen  Eli- 
zabeth,  did  confer  in  what  place  the  invasion  of  England  might 
be  effected,  what  aid  could  be  procured  for  the  same,  and  by 
what  means  the  said  Mary  queen  of  Scots  might  be  delivered 
from  custody:  divers  of  the  prisoners,  particularly  named,  4ook 
diflEerent  parts  particularly  specified,  to  carry  into  effect^  the 
said  several  purposes;  that  the  four  first  named  prisoners, 
did  on  a  day  named,  stir  up  rebellion  and  sedition  in  the  realm, 
and  did  procure  and  stir  up  divers  strangers,  her  majesty's  ene- 
mies to  invade  the  realm;  that  the  two  first  named  prisoners 
and  others  went  on  another  day  specified  to  St.  Giles's  to  con- 
fer, and  did  confei;  by  what  ways  and  means  their  traitorous 
imaginations  might  be  brought  to  pass;  and  did  conclude  that 
the  prisoner  C-  Tilney,  and  two  other  persons,  should  kill  the 
queen  and  aid  the  foreign  enemies  that  should  invade  the  realm; 
that  the  prisoner  £•  Jones  and  another  went  to  the  same  place 
on  another  day,  to  confer  for  the  same  treasonable  purposes; 
that  on  another  day  the  same  two  persons  did  conclude  and 
traitorously  agree  to  jom  for  the  delivery  of  the  said  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  and  to  aid  and  assist  the  foreign  enemies  that 
should  invade  the  realm;  that  the  prisoner  John  Travers  did  on 
another  day  named  go  to  Clerkenwell  to  confer  and  did  confer, 
how  the  traitorous  compassed  imaginations  aforesaid  might  be 
brought  to  pass;  and  did  conclude  to  join  T.  Salisbury  for  the 
delivery  of  the  said  queen  of  Scots,  and  in  aiding  and  assisting 
the  foreign  enemies,  that  should  invade  the  realm;  that  the 
prisoner  and  three  other  persons  named  did  traitorously  con- 
spire to  depose  and  kill  the  queen  and  that  the  said  John  Char- 
nock  did  traitorously  go  on  another  specified  day  to  Southamp- 
ton-House in  Hplboum^  and  confer  there  with  John  Ballard 
how  the  traitorous  imaginations  aforesaid  might  be  brought  to 
pass;  and  it  concludes.  *'  that  the  prisoners  Jerom  Bellatny  and 
Robert  Gage^  knowing  that  Anthony  Babington^  Robert  Bame- 
well  and  Henry  Donn  had  committed  high  treason  at  Harrow 
i^c,  did  receive  and  aid  them  i^cJ^ 

The  several  charges  in  this  indictment  are  certainly  very  full 
and  circumstantial,  but  in  the  same  book^*  127*  the  indictment 
against  Anthony  Babington  and  others  for  similar  charges  is 
still  more  full  and  special* 

The  indictment  against  William  King  in  4lA  State  Trials  p. 
13.1.  was  very  specially  drawn,  aa  hath  already  been  shewn  by 
a  gentleman  who  has  preceded  me.  I  will  only  observe  that  it 
concludes  that  he  "  well  knowing  Josq)h  KcUoway  and  Hen- 
ry  Laurence  to  be  fals^  traitors,  and  as  false  traitors,  traito- 
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rously  to  have  conspired  and  imagined  the  death  of  the  king, 
and  war  and  rebellion  against  him  (with  divers  other  traitors 
unknown)  to  have  levied  raised  and  stirred  up  &c.  the  said  Jo- 
seph Kelloway  and  Henry  Laurence,  at  the  dwellinghouse  of 
the  said  William  Ring,  knowingly,  wickedly,  secretly  and  trai- 
torously, did  harbour  conceal  sustain  and  maintain,  and  then 
and  there  for  the  comforting  &c.  of  the  said  Joseph  Kelloway 
and  Henry  Laurence,  he  the  said  William  King,  meat  and 
drink  to  the  said  Joseph  Kelloway  and  Henry  Laurence  did 
give  and  deliver  8tc." 

The  indictment  against  lady  Alice  Lisle,  4  State  Trials  p. 
106.  is  equally  special  and  descriptive  of  her  having  knowiiigly 
received  and  comforted  a  traitor.  It  charges,  after  the  usual  pre- 
liminary part,  that  ishe  ^^  well  knowing  one  John  Hicks,  clerk,  to 
be  a  fake  traitor,  and  as  a  false  traitor,  traitorously  to  have  con- 
spired and  imagined  the  death  and  destruction  of  the  king,  and 
war  and  rebellion  against  the  king  &c.  to  have  levied  and  rais- 
ed, the  said  John  Hicks  in.  her  own  dwellinghouse,  secredy, 
wickedly  and  traitorously  did  entertain,  conceal,  comfort,  up- 
hold and  maintain."  It  then  adds,  like  the  indictment  against 
Ring,  that  she  gave  him  meat  and  drink  &c/' 

Stanford's  pleas  of  the  crown  also  shews  that  persons  accus- 
ed are  specially  indicted  for  treason  according  to  the  truth  of 
every  case. 

These  last  cases  prove  the  necessity  of  specially  indicting  re- 
ceivers of  traitors  after  the  fact.  And  in  Anderson^ s  Reports^page 
109.  after  great  deliberation,  it  was  determined  by  the  judges 
that  indictments  for  procurement  of  treason  should  be  specially 
drawn.  Sommerville,  by  the  persuasion  and  procurement  of  Ed- 
ward Arden  and  wife,  went  to  kill  the  queen  and  carried  in- 
struqfients  with  him  on  purpose.  It  was  after  deliberation  set- 
tled that  in  an  indictment  against  all  three  for  compassing  the 
death  of  the  queen,  he  should  be  charged  for  doing  the  act,  and 
that  they  should  be  specially  charged  for  having  procured  or 
persuaded  him:  precisely  according  to  the  truth  of  the  case.  In 
short  it  was  deliberately  adjudged  "  that  procurers  of  treason 
should  be  specially  indicted  for  the  procurement;'*^  which  is  the 
A^ry  point  on  which  we  now  insist. 

Indictments  should  be  special  to  enable  the  prisoner  to  know 
what  to  turn  his  attention  to;  and  that  he  may  not  be  compelled, 
on  a  general  charge,  to  defend  all  the  acts  of  his  life,  by  which 
the  most  innocent  ms^n  on  earth  might  be  surprised.  In  indict- 
ments for  compassing  the  death  of  the  king,  the  charges  are  as 
special  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of:  that  is,  the  overt  act, 
evidencing  the  intention  of  the  mind  to  compass  the  death,  is 
specially  set  forth  in  every  case.  Sommei-ville  was  charged  with 
what  he  actually  did;  with  having  proceeded  with  arms  to  a  cer- 
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tain  length,  in  order  to  carry  his  compassed  imaginations  inta 
effect.  And  Arden  and  wife  who  procured  him  were  charged  upon 
their  procurement.  In  that  case  it  was  determined  that  the 
T)vcrt  act  should.be  specially  laid  (as  we  say,  it  ought  to  be  here) 
in  order  that  the  accused  might  know  what  de/ence  to  make. 

The  case  of  the  king  v»  Mary  Speke,  adduced  from  Tre- 
maine^s  Pleas  of  the  Crown^  p.  3»  is  directly  in  point.  She  was 
charged  with  aiding  and  assisting  the  duke  of  Monmouth  while 
the  war  was  actually  levying;  with  having  sent  him  cart  loads  of 
provisions,  &c.  in  order  to  aid  and  assist  him  in  levying  war  and 
rebellion.  But  the  indictment  states  expressly  that  she  did  so, 
^^  well  knowing  the  s^id  James  Scott  to  be  a  false  traitor  and 
that  he  and  many  other  false  traitors,  to  the  number  of  four  thou- 
sand persons  at  least,  had  unlawfully  assembled  and  traitorously 
levied  war  and  rebellion  within  the  realm  against  the  king."  They, 
who  only  aid  and  assist  by  sending  provisions  or  military  stores 
or  information  or  intelligence  that  may  be  useful  to  the  enemy, 
are  all  considered  as  accessories  before  the  fact  in  treason.  He 
who  commands  treason  to  be  committed,  if  not  present  himself^ 
is  never  said  to  be  an  aider  or  abettor  of  the  treason,  but  an  ac- 
cessory before  the  fact.  Mary  Speke,  by  aiding  and  assisting  in 
the  manner  she  did,  was  indisputably  as  much  a  principal  actor  in 
that  war  as  colonel  Burr  could  possibly  be  considered  a  pincipal 
actor  in  levying  this  war;  and  yet  she  was  not  indicted  for  levy- 
ing war;  but  it  was  stated  that  others  levied  the  war,  and  that  she 
aided  and  assisted  them.  This  indictment  ou^ht  therefore  to 
have  stated  that  certain  persons  (named)  levied  the  war,  and 
that  colonel  Burr  advised,  commanded  or  procured  them  to 
levy  it. 

But  gentlemen  say  tliat  they  have  indicted  Blannerhassett  as 
well  as  col.  Burr,  and  have  proved  that  col.  Burr  was  the  adviser  or 
prime  mover  and  occasioned  the  war  to  be  levied.  On  this  prin- 
ciple, it  would  have  been  necessary  to  charge  in  the  indictment 
against  Mary  Speke  that  she  levied  war;  and  it  would  have  been 
supported  by  proof  of  her  sending  provisions  to  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth. According  to  this  doctrine,  proving  that  a  person  had 
commanded  or  procured  others  to  levy  war  would  be  proper 
evidence  to  support  an  indictment,  charging  that  he  was  guilty  of 
levying  war  personally  himself;  though  done  by  those  others  in 
his  absence.  If  this  doctrine  were  law,  Mary  Speke  would  not 
have  been  indicted  as  she  was.  It  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
charge  her  generally  with  levying,  war,  instead  of  charging  her 
specially,  as  she  was  here,  with  sending  provisions  to  supply  a 
traitor  whom  she  knew  to  be  such,  and  to  have  levied  war  and 
rebellion. 

But  this  very  case  of  Mary  Speke  will  clearly  shew  the  con- 
venience, justice  and  utility  of  special,  and  the  injustibe  and  in- 
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convenience  of  general,  charges.  If  she  had  been  indicted  gene- 
rally for  levying  war  or  compassing  the  king's  death  or  adhering 
to  his  enemies,  how  could  sh^  have  been  prepared  to  prove  that 
she  had  never  sent  provisions  to  Monmouth?  She  could  not  have 
been  prepared  to  adduce  such  proof;  although  she  might  easily 
have  procured  it,  had  she  been  notified  in  the  indictment  that  it 
was  intended  to  be  proved,  on  her  trial,  that  she  had  supplied 
those  provisions.  Had  she  been  so  prosecuted  there  would  have 
been  a  strange  variance  between  the  charge  and  the  evidence.' 
Instead  of  supporting  the  allegation  that  she  levied  war,  the  evi- 
dence would  only  shew  that  she  had  furnished  some  victuals,  bread 
and  cheese,  &c.  She  would  have  been  thus  greatly  surprised  and 
.oppressed.  But  as  the  indictment  charged  her  with  famishing 
those  provisions  to  supply  those  whom  she  knew  to  be  traitors, 
she  had  the  means  of  preparing  testimony  to  disprove  it,  if  it 
were  untrue. 

In  page  279,  280.  of  the  same  book  (Tremame^s  P.  C.J  The 
indictment  against  Charles  Gerrard  is  special,  as  the  case  in 
Anderson.  It  charges  fiim  with  compassing  the  death  of  the 
king;  and  that  in  order  to  bring  his  traitorous  imaginations  to 
pass,  he  traitorously  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth  apd  divers 
other  false  traitors,  did  assemble  meet  and  consult  to  raise  and 
procure  great  sums  of  money  and  great  numbers  of  armed  men, 
to  levy  and  make  war  upon  the  king,  and  to  take  and  seize  the 
castle  of  Chester. 

Here  instead  of  a  general  charge,  that  the  accused  compassed 
the  death  of  the  king  or  levied  war  or  adhered  to  his  enemies, 
it  is  specially  stated  that  he  assembled  with  other  traitors  to  con- 
sult how  to  raise  money  and  men,  and  to  take  the  castle  of  Ches- 
ter; and  this  specification  gave  him  full  notice  to  prepare  for  his 
defence. 

In  ^th  State  Trials^  p.  132.  Henry  Cornish  is  indicted  for 
compassing  the  death  of  the  king;  and  it  is  further  specially 
charged  against  him,  that  in  order  to  carry  his  wicked  and  trai- 
torous purposes  into  effect,  **  he  the  said  Henry  Cornish,  false- 
ly, maliciously  and  traitorously  knowing  James,  the  late  duke 
of  Monmouth,  William  Russel,  esq.  and  Thomas  Armstrong 
knight,  and  divers  other  rebels  and  traitors,  falsely,  devilishly 
and  traitorously  to  have  conspired  the  death  and  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  king,  falsely  and  traitorously  did  promise  to  the  said 
divers  false  traitors  and  rebels,  then  and  there  present,  that  he 
would  be  aiding  and  assisting  in  the  treasons  aforesaid,  to  be 
done,  perfected  and  brought  to  effect,  &c."  Here  there  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  promise  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  in  the 
commission  of^  certain  traitorous  acts,  which  in  felony  would 
have  been  an  accessorial  offence.  He  is  indicted  not  for  levying 
war;  but  the  indictmdnt  states  particularly  and  specially  the  part 
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that  he  took:  that  the  duke  of  Mcmmouth  and  othen  being  en- 
gaged in  war,  and  he,  knowing  them  to  be  so,  and  to  have  con- 
spinel  against  the  life  of  the  king,  did  promise  to  aid  and  assist 
them  in  the  treason.  Why  was  he  not  indicted  for  kvying  warJ 
Because  a  general  charge  would  have  been  improper*  The  form 
of  that  indictment  shews  that  the  overt  act  must  always  be  set 
forth;  that  it  is  the  act  of  treason  against  which  the  accused  must 
defend  himself.  There  is  also  a  case  in  Stanford  of  an  appeal, 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  party  accused  must  be  charged  ac- 
cording to  the  facts  which  are  intended  to  be  proved  against 
him;  which  corroborates  the  general  principle  respecting  indict- 
ments: that  every  criminal  accusation  must  be  set  forth  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  offence.  Thus  in  Great  Britain  every 
indictment  charges  the  facts  as  they  are  intended  to  be  proved. 
Whether  the  accused  have  commanded  or  procured  or  counselled 
the  crime  to  be  done,  whether  he  rendered  a  traitor  aid  and  as- 
sistance or  only  promised  to  do  so,  or  whether  he  furnished 
arms  or  supplied  provisions,  must  be  particularly  described  in  the 
indictment.  Every  case  of  accessorial  agency  whatsoever  must  be 
specially  set  forth. 

Gentlemen  ask  why  there  are  not  so  many  cases  of  indicts 
ments  against  accessories  before  the  fact,  as  against  those  after. 
The  answer  is,  that  in  Great  Britain  most  of  the  prosecutions 
for  treason  are  for  compassing  the  death  of  the  king;  and  in  in- 
dictments for  compassing  his  death,  he  who  advises  it  by  writ- 
ing or  otherwise  is  as  much  a  principal  traitor  as  he  who  aids  or 
assists  in  actually  killing  him.  A  par^  who  converses  on  the 
subject  is  deemed  a  traitor;  and  the  overt  act  is  laid  against  him 
for  compassing  and  consulting  about  the  death  of  the  king.  Every 
'act  which  evinces  the  intent  formed  in  the  mind  of  the  accused 
against  the  safety  of  the  king^  as  meeting  to  consult,  writing  a 
letter,  inlisting  men,  preparing  other  means,  &c.  is  admissible 
evidence  to  support  an  indictment  for  compassing  or  imagining 
the  death  of  the  king. 

But  it  is  quite  difierent  in  prosecutions  for  levying  war.  They 
never  state  such  acts  as  overt  acts  of  levying  war.  There  must 
be  acts  of  violence;  an  actual  war  must  be  proved  to  exist;  or  at 
least,  sufficient  must  be  stated  to  shew  that  the  party  were  in  a 
posture  of  war.  Where  specific  acts  or  particular  circumstances, 
not  amounting  to  the  actual  levying  of  war,  or  an  adherence  to 
the  king's  enemies  constitute  treason,  they  can  only  support  an 
indictment  for  compassing  tht  death  of  the  king.  This  may  safely 
be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  from  which  there  is  no  exception 
whatever. 

Let  us  see  whether  the  principle,  that  requires  a  specification 
of  the  oflFence  of  receiving  a  traitor  after  the  fact,  do  not  equally 
apply  to  the  case  of  advising  and  procuring  treason  before  the 
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fact.  The  cases  already  mentioned  sufficiendy  prove  that  there 
.is  DO  difference  between  them  in  this  respect.  Why  is  a  receiver 
after  the  fact  considered  as  a  traitor?  Because  the  law  says  that 
he  is  a  principal  in  the  treason.  But  it  is  as  necessary  to  distin- 
guish or  specify  th'e  crime  of  advising  treason,  or  that  a  person 
.¥£17^  a  thing  before  the  fact,  as  it  is  to  distinguish  the  doing  a 
thiag,  as  receiving  a  person  guilty  of  treason  after  the  fact.  Is 
there  any  distinction  between  them  ?  Is  not  notice  as  necessary 
in  one  case  as  the  other?  Each  is  considered  as  a  principal  in  the 
treason;  It  is  surely  as  necessary  to  lay  the  receiver  in  the  in- 
dictment as  having  done  the  principal  act  himself,  as  he  has  done 
that  which  the  law  says  makes  him  a  principal,  as  it  is  to  charge  the 
adviser  with  having  performed  the  act  of  war  himself,  because  he 
has  committed  what  makes  him  in  law  a  principal.  If  he  have  done 
an  act  which  the  law  says  makes  him  a  principal  in  treason,  and 
it  is  sufficient  in  any  case,  however  special  the  facts,  to  charge 
the  accused  generally  according  to  the  legal  effect,  then  he  may 
be  charged  generally  in  ever)*  case;  and  there  will  be  no  necessi^- 
of  a  specification  in  any  <*ase«  I  ask  if  a  man,  who  counsels  the 
levying  of  war,  can  be  charged  with  levying  war,  because  he  is  a 
principal  in  treason,  cannot  die  receiver  be  generally  charged  also 
with  levying  war,  since  he  has  done  what  makes  him  guilty  of 
treason?  The  reason  is  in  both  cases  the  same.  If,  notwithstand* 
ing  his  having  done  what  makes  him  a  principal  in  treason,  a  re* 
ceiver  of  a  traitor  must  be  specially  charged,  there  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  a  person  who  advises  the  commission  of  trea- 
son should  not  be  charged  specially.  But  there  is  a  direct  reason, 
stated  in  Foster,  Hale  and  Hawkins,  why  the  adviser  of  treason 
should  be  specially  charged:  that  in  all  other  cases,  except  com- 
passing the  king's  death,  those  who  are  to  be  considered  as  ac- 
cessories (as  far  as  relates  to  the  mode  of  prosecution,)  cannot  be 
put  on  their  trial  except  the  principal  have  been  convicted;  but 
they  may  be  brought  to  trial  together.  Do  not  these  authorities 
prove  that  the  indictment  must  specially  shew  who  is  charged  as 
an  accessorial  agent,  and  who  did  the  act;  that  if  they  be  not 
tried  together  the  indictment  must  shew  that  the  principal  has 
been  convicted,  since  till  then  he  cannot  be  tried  against  his  will? 
How  is  he  to  know,  when  indicted  in  this  general  mode,  that  they 
do  not  mean  to  charge  him  by  their  proof  directly  with  levying 
war  in  person?  How  can  he  suppose  from  this  indictment  that 
they  mean  to  make  it  appear  that  other  persons  levied  the  war 
and  that  he  was  more  than  one  hundred  mile?  off? 

If  the  indictment  charged,  what  is  true,  that  he  was  not  with 
the  actors,  that  he  was  at  a  great  distance,  but  that  he  advised  or 
persuaded  them  to  act,  then  he  would  not  be  obliged  to  be  tried 
till  the  principal  should  have  been  convicted.  Does  not  this  fiir- 
nish  a  decisive  argument  to  prove  that  the  indictment  must  spe» 
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chilly  shew  that  the  accused  is  charged  as  an' accessory,  when  the 
evidence  is  intended  to  prove  it?  Before  the  conviction  of  the 
principal,  the  accessory  cannot  be  put  on  his  trial,  except  toge- 
ther with  the  principal;  In  which  case  the  jury  are  expressly  to 
be  directed  that  if  they  do  not  find  the  principal  ^the  person 
charged  with  levying  the  war)  guilty,  they  are  not  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  ihe  person  who  advised  the  levying  of  the  war,  but 
to  acquit  him  of  course;  since  his  guilt,  being  only  derivative  in 
its  nature,  cannot  exist,  if  the  principal  on  whose  guilt  it  would  be 
founded  be  innocent.  How  else  could  he  object  to  a  trial?  It 
would  be  impossible  for  the  accessorial  agent  to  make  any  olgec- 
tion  to  a  trial,  though  the  principal  had  not  been  convicted,  unless 
'  it  were  specially  stated  in  the  indictment  that  he  was  charged  as 
an  accessor)%  This  is  full  and  explicit  to  shew  why  in  treason  an 
overt  act  is  laid  in  the  indictment:  that  the  party  charged  may 
know  what  he  is  charged  with. 

I  ask  how  could  colonel  Burr,  charged  with  treason  on  Blan- 
nerhassett's  island,  know  the  specific  act  meant  to  be  proved 
against  him?  that  he  was  meant  to  be  charged  with  some  act  done 
there  when  he  was  two  hundred  miles  off?  that  he  was  consider- 
ed as  having  advised  that  act?  and  that  this  was  the  offence  he 
was  to  answer  for?  But  gentlemen  say  that  a  specification  is  un- 
necessary, because  we  know  what  the  charge  is  against  colonel 
Burr,  The  law  presumes  that  every  person  is  innocent  till  the 
contrary  appear;  that  the  party  charged  has  no  knowledge  at  all 
of  what  is  not  specified;  and  consequently  that  any  man,  who 
means  to  disprove  that  innocence,  should  make  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct charge  against  him. 

Gentlemen  say  that  he  must  know  the  charge,  because  he 
has  summoned  30  or  40  mpn  to  give  testimony  in  his  favour. 
We  saw  that  we  were  charged  with  treason  on  Blannerhassett's 
island;  and  we  have  summoned  these  witnesses  to  prove  that 
we  were  not  there,  and  to  contradict  the  evidence  of  certain 
witnesses  summoned  against  us-  I  might  say  to  prove  the  cha- 
racter of  that  all  important  witness  who  endeavoured  to  excite 
an  insurrection  of  the  negroes.  Of  this  however  the  proof  is 
rendered  unnecessary  by  his  precipitate  flight. 

As  they  have  charged  that  we  were  on  the  island,  and  laid 
there  what  they  deem  an  overt  act  of  levying  war,  we  could 
not  but  conclude  that  they  meant  to  prove  it.  We  could  not  con- 
jecture that  they  meant  to  prove,  not  that  we  were  on  the  island, 
but,  that  others  were  there,  and  to  connect  us  with  them.  Haw- 
kins, Hale  and  Foster  all  declare  the  reason  why  an  overt  act 
must  be  stated:  that  the  accused  may  know  how  to  defend  him- 
self against  it.  The  constitution  and  laws  have  provided  that 
persons  accused  of  crimes  shall  be  tried  in  the  state  and  dis» 
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trict  where  tfaey  were  committed;  and  that  a  copy  of  the  indict- 
ment should  be  given  to  the  accused  a  certain  number  of  days 
before  his  trial,  in  order  thatlie  might  be  prepared  to  make  his 
defence.  If,  when  the  party  accused  comes  to  be  tried,  evidence 
proving  a  different  charge  from  that  which  is  stated  in  the  in- 
dictment of  which  he  had  a  copy  were  to  be  admitted  against 
him,  would  it  not  be  a  mockery  of  the  constitution  aiid  a  denial 
of  justice?  It  would;  because  though  the  form  were  complied 
with  by  delivering  him  a  copy,  it  would  give  him  no  notice  of 
what  was  to  be  proved  against  him. 

But  the  gentleman,  who  spoke  last  says,  that  an  indictment 
stands  supported,  where  there  is  a  much  greater  variance  be- 
tween it  and  the  evidence  than  is  between  the  indictment  and 
testimony  in  the  case  before  the  court..  He  says  that  an  indict- 
ment against  A,  B  and  C  for  murdering  D,  and  charging  that 
A  gave  the  mortal  blow,  and  that  B  and  C  aided  and  assisted, 
will  be  supported  by  evidence  proving  that  B  gave  the  mortal 
blow,  and  that  the  other  two  aided  and  assisted.  Is  this  an  an- 
alogous case?  Is  it  not  clear  that  in  that  case,  all  are  indicted 
for  the  murder?  The  specific  charge  is,  that  they  were  all  to- 
gether on  the  spot  and  killed  D;  and  A  comes  to  trial  for  ihur- 
dering  the  man  with  the  other.  Has  he  not  complete  informa- 
tion from  the  indictment,  to  bring  his  evidence  to  shew,  if 
heard,  that  the  man  either  was  not  murdered  at  all,  or  not  by 
his  participation?  It  would  be  immaterial  whether  he  struck  the 
blow  and  inflicted  the  mortal  wound  himself,  or  aided  and  en- 
couraged the  other  two  to  marder  him.  He  may  be  prepared 
on  the  trial  to  prove  that  he  was  not  present,  or  that  he  was  not 
the  man  who  struck  the  blow,  and  that  he  neither  aided  nor 
assisted  in  the  murder.  Had  the  indictment  stated  the  fact  as 
it  happened,  that  one  of  the  other  two  actually  struck  the  blow, 
and  that  he  only  aided  and  assisted,  it  would  have  given  him 
no  useful  information.  To  state  which  of  them  gave  the  blow 
is  totally  immaterial:  the  blow  of  one  is  the  blow  of  all.  They 
are  all  equally  guilty;  and  from  the  explicit  charge  against 
them,  they  all  come  fully  prepared  to  defend  themselves. 

The  gentleman  then  referred  to  9th  Coke  119.  where  a  per- 
son was  charged  with  being  an  accessory  to  two,  and  the  proof, 
being  that  he  was  only  an  accessory  to  one  of  th^jn,  was  held 
to  be  sufficient  to  support  the  indictment.  What  benefit  can  the 
gentleman  derive  from  that  case?  It  does  not  apply  to  this  case; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  be  law,  though  approved  of 
by  Foster^  p.  361.  He  states  that  "  as  the  law  now  standeth,  if 
a  man  be  indicted  as  accessory  to  two  or  more,  and  the  jury 
find  him  accessory  to  one,  it  is  a  good  verdict;  and  judgment 
may  pass  upon  him."  But  he  admits  that  the  doctrine  was  an- 
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ciently  otherwise,  and  that  "  if  a  man  had  been  indicted  as  ac*- 
cessory  on  the  same  felony  to  several  persons,  he  could  not 
have  been  arraigned,  till  all  the  principals  were  convicted  and 
attainted."  But  the  case  in  Coke  does  not  apply,  .What  was 
the  ground  of  accusation  in  that  case?  The  .party  accused  was 
indicted  for  having  advised  B  and  C  to  murder  D;  and  on 
the  trial  it  was  only  proved  that  he  advised  one  of  them  to  kill 
him.  But  he  was  guilty  of  having  occasioned  the  death  of  D 
by  advising  one,  as  much  as  if  he  had  advised  more,  to  kill  him. 
He  is  charged  with  having  advised  B  and  C  to  commit  the  act. 
It  turns  out  in  evidence  that  he  only  advised  one  of  them. 
The  substance  of  the  charge  is  that  he  advised  the  killing  of 
the  man;  and  the  man  is  killed  pursuant  to  the  advice.  It  is 
totally  immaterial  whether  one  or  two  killed  him,  as  he  was 
killed  according  to  the  advice.  If  he  counselled  B  to  do  the 
act,  and  B  did  kill  him,  is  he  not  equally  as  guilty  as  if  he  had 
advised  others  to  do  the  act.  Does  he  not  know,  when  he  comes 
to  defend  himself,  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  having  counsel- 
led the  death  of  the  deceased?  He  cannot  be  surprised.  He  is 
fully  apprised  of  the  charge  intended  to  be  proved  on  him; 
and  they  must  prove  him  guilty  of  having  advised  the  murder 
of  the  man,  who  is  killed,  before  he  can  be  convicted.  I  ask 
whether  the  indictment  do  not  in  that  case  shew  the  fact  with 
sufficient  certainty.  When  a  man  is  charged  with  being  an  ac* 
cessory  before  the  fact  to  two  persons,  and  he  is  found  guilty 
of  being  accessory  to  one,  he  shall  be  punished;  but  if  he  be  ac- 
quitted of  being  accessory  to  one,  he  shall  not  be  discharged;  but 
according  to  1  Hale  p.  624.  (confirmed  by  Foster  in  the  page  last 
cited)  he  shall  be  tried  de  novo.  ^*'  If  A,  B  and  C  be  indicted  as 
principals,  and  D  is  indicted  as  accessory  to  them  all,  D  shall 
not  be  arraigned  till  all  the  principals  be  attaint  or  outlawed;  for 
if  A  and  B  be  tried  and  acquit  or  attaint,  yet  D  may  be  acces- 
sory to  C  and  not  to  A  nor  B.  But  if  A,  B  and  C  be  indicted 
as  principals,  and  D  indicted  as  accessory  to  A  only,  there  if  A 
be  .attaint,  though  B  and  C  be  not,  yet  D  shall  be  arraigned." 

"  But  yet  the  court  may,  if  it  please,  arraign  the  accessory  in 
the  first  case;  for  if  he  be  found  accessory,  he  shall  have  judg- 
ment, but  if  acquitted  of  being  accessory  to  A,  yet  that  acquit- 
tal dischargeth  him  not  of  being  accessory  to  B  or  C;  and  there- 
fore when  they  come  in  and  plead  and  are  attahit,  D  may  be 
arraigned  de  novo  as  accessory  to  B  and  C.  So  that  it  is  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court  to  arraign  h;m  or  not,  before  B  and  C  be 
attaint,  though  it  be  the  safer  course  to  respite  the  arraignment 
of  the  accessory  till  all  appear  or  are  outlawed." 

In  these  cases  where  a  person  is  charged  as  being  acces- 
sory to  several,  an  acquittal  of  being  accessory  to  some  of  them, 
dbes  not  discharge  him  as  accessory  to  the  others.  But  it  is 
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otherwise  in  die  cane  of  an  appeal,  in  which  the  appellant  was 
obliged  by  the  common  law  to  prove  the  defendant  accessory 
to  all  tlie  principak,  in  manner  as  he  had  counted  against  him. 
This  distinction  is  laid  down  in  2  Hale  201.  '^  Nota,  the  diver- 
sity seems  to  be'  between  an  accessory  to  two  principals  in  an 
appeal;  there  he  shall  not  be  convict  if  he  be  only  accessory 
to  one.  But  if  A  and  B  be  indicted  as  principals,  and  C  be  in» 
dieted  as  accessory  to  both,  if  he  be  found  accessory  to  one,  he 
shall  be  convicted,  because  at  the  king's  suit.  Thus  if  an  ap- 
peal bad  been  brought  forward  by  the  widow  of  the  person  killed 
against  several  principals,  and  another  person  as  accessory,  if 
she  did  not  prove  that  he  was  accessory  to  all  the  principals,  he 
could  not  be  convicted.  I  ask  how  came  the  rule  of  evidence, 
with  respect  to  accessories  in  appeals,  not  to  be  the  rule  as  to 
aU  accessories  whatsoever?  Why  this  diversity  between  indict- 
ments and  appeals?  It  was  adopted  to  gratify  the  vengeance  of 
the  king.  The  rigour,  which  required,  in  appeals,  proof  that  the 
party  charged  as  accessory  was  accessory  to  all  the  principals 
as  slated  in  the  appeal,  was  not  permitted  to  extend  to  cas^s 
wherein  the  crown  was  concerned.  In  9  Cokf^s  Reports  p.  119. 
thi&  doctrine  is  explained  in  the  case  of  the  lord  Sanchor.  He 
was  prosecuted  as  an  accessory  for  having  procured  and  incited 
Robert  Carliel  to  kill  John  Turner;  but  James  Irweng  aided 
and  assisted  Robert  Carliel  to  commit  the  murder;  but  there 
was  no  direct  proof  that  James  Irweng  was  procured  by  the 
lord  Sanchor  to  commit  the  murder.  Robert  Carliel  fled  out  of 
the  kingdom;  but  lord  Sanchor  surrendered  himself.  As  Carliel 
was  not  taken  or  convicted,  it  was  legally  impossible  to  try  and 
convict  the  lord  Sanchor,  who  was  but  an  accessory.  It  was  doubt- 
ed how  the  lord  Sanchor  being  an  ancient  baron  of  Scodaixl 
could  be  tried,  and  in  what  court  he  should  be  tried  after  the 
principal  should  have  been  attainted.  The  king  consulted  the 
two  justices  and  chief  baron  on  these  points;  who  answered,  1st 
that  as  lord  Sanchor  was  but  an  accessory,  he  could  not  be  con- 
victed before  the  principal  was  attainted;  2d  that  lord  Sanchor, 
not  being  a  peer  of  the  realm,  must  be  tried  by  the  commons; 
3d  that  for  as  much  as  the  procurement  was  in  Middlesex,  it 
was  most  convenient  to  try  him  in  the  king's  bench.  The  chief 
justices  conferred  with  the  other  justices  of  the  king's  bench  be- 
fore whom  he  should  be  tried.  And  thereupon  divers  questions 
were  moved  concerning  the  legal  proceedings  in  this  case. 
Among  other  points  determined  by  the  judges,  **  it  was  resolv- 
ed, that  for  as  much  as  there  was  not  any  direct  proof  that 
jfcmies  Irweng  was  commanded  or  procured  by  the  lord  San- 
chor  to  commit  the  murder,  but  that  he  associated  himself  to 
Robert  Carliel  who  was  procured  by  him,  that  the  best  way  is 
to  indict  the  lord  Sanchor  as  accessory  to  Robert  Carliel  onlv; 
Vol  II,  2  Q 
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for  indictments  which  coticern  the  life  of  men  ought  to  be  fram- 
ed as  near  the  truth  as  may  be;'et  eo potms^  because  they  are  to 
be  found  by  the  oath  of  the  grand  inquest;  which  finding  is  cal- 
led veredictttm^  quasi  dictum  veritatts.^^  ^  * 

Thus  far  the  opinion  of  the  judges  may  be  admitted  to  be  cor- 
rect, though  the  questions  were  not  perhaps  regularly  before 
them;  but  they  went  farther  and  determined  a  point  which  was 
certainly  not  judicially  before  thc^m:  **  and  yet  it  was  resolved, 
that  if  one  is  indicted  as  accessory  to  two  and  he  is  found  ac* 
cessory  to  one,  the  verdict  is  good.''  They  were  of  opinion  that 
every  indictment  concerning  life  ought  to  be  drawn  as  near  the 
truth  as  might  be,  for  this  reason:  that  the  accused  may  know, 
in  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  manner,  what  is  charged 
against  him.  Every  indictment  ought  equally  to  state  facts;  but 
particularly  those  affecting  life  ought  to  be  as  correct  and  as 
near  the  truth  as  possible.  But  the  opinion  here  given  was  not 
judiciaL  If  judges  assemble  together  and  state  the  law  on  a  point 
not  before  them,  it  is  a  mere  extrajudicial  opinion.  They  de- 
termined here,  that  it  was  the  best  way  to  indict  the  lord  San- 
chor  as  an  accessor)'  to  Robert  Carliel  only.  It  was  a  fact  that 
he  was  acccjssory  to  him  only;  for  there  was  no  positive  cvi-^ 
dence  that  he  was  accessory  to  James  Irwenff;  and  the  law  was^ 
settled  correcdy  as  to  him.  As  to  the  man  to  whom  he  was  an 
accessory,  there  was  no  such  question  arising  before  them.  If  a 
man  were  indicted  as  an  accessory  to  two,  and  found  to  be  an 
accessory  but  to  one,  would  it  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  in- 
dictment? would  it  prove  the  crime  alleged  against  him?  By 
having  introduced  such  a  principle,  it  may  be  insisted  that  if  a 
man  were  charged  as  an  accessory  to  six,  he  might  be  acquitted 
five  times,  but  found  guilty  and  punished  the  sixth  time:  a  doc- 
trine utterly  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  the  principles 
of  justice  and  humanity.  But  Foster  treating  on  the  subject 
quotes  the  words  of  Hale:  "  that  it  is  ^fer  to  respite  the  arraign- 
ment of  the  accessory  till  all  appear  or  are  outlawed."  Yet  in 
that  case  Foster  seems  to  be  far  from  considering  this  distinc- 
tion between  accessories  in  an  appeal  of  death  and  in  an  indict- 
ment, as  being  what  it  ought  to  be;  at  least  he  uses  no  argu- 
ment and  gives  no  decisive  opinion  upon  it.  He  merely  quotes 
Hale  as  citing  the  before  mentioned  authority  in  9th  Coke  119. 
without  any  comment;  and  the  case  in  Ccike  does  not  warrant 
the  doctrine  for  which  they  contend;  on  the  contrary  when  right- 
ly  considered  it  is  in  our  favour,  and  cannot  benefit  the  prose- 
cution. But  gentlemen  have  said  that  an  indictment  in  treason 
is  not  strictly  confined  to  the  precise  time  or  place  laid.  As  to 
the  time  it  is  not  material.  The  day  laid  in  the  indictment  is 
never  required  to  be  proved.  II  the  accused  have  committed  the 
offence  before  the  day  of  finding  the  indictment,  the  day  is  per- 
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lectly  iaunaterial;  because  the  indictment  gives  ootice  which 
offence  they  mean  to  prove;  whether  committed  on  the  day  stat- 
ed or  not,  is  an  inquiry  of  no  importance;  that  the  pffence  had 
been  committed  is  the  charge.  For  instance^  gentlemen  are  not 
bound  to  prove  the  offence  on  the  ds^y  on  which  the  indictment 
charges  it  to  have  been  committed:  the  10th  of  December  l'd06. 
On  Blannerhassett's  island"— -but  it  gives  notice  of  treason  com- 
mitted there;  and  they  must  be  prepared  to  prove  it  commit- 
ted' there.  The  gentleman  says,  that  the  place  is  not  materiaL 
I  acknowlege  that  the  party,  who  brings  forward  the  accusation, 
is  not  Ixnmd  to  specificate  the  spot  in  the  county.  If  he  charge 
the  offence  withm  the  county,  it  will  suffice.  If  the  accused 
have  done  any  thing  that  may  be  construed*  into  an  act  of  levying 
war,  it  can  only  be  proved  where  laid.  But  the  gentleman  says, 
.  that  they  have  a  right  to  go  into  the  whole  county  of  Wood, 
and  prove  the  crime  committed  any  where  there.  We  might 
admit  it;  but  the  admission  would  avail  them  nothing.  Even  on 
that  ground  there  is  not  a  word  proved  that  we  were  there. 
But  when  an  act  is  located,  it  must  be  proved  where^  as  stated. 
Reason  requires  that  it  should  be  proved  where  the  charge  has 
given  notice  of  its  having  been  done.  Authorities  also  support 
it;  and  gentlemen  must  be  bound  by  authority  and  common 
sense.  But  though  the  prosecutor  is  not  bound  to  specify  the 
particular  spot  where  a  crime  has  been  committed,  yet  if  he  do 
fix  the  spot,  he  must  be  bound  by  it.  Particular  expressions  in 
an  indictment  may  make  the  place  very  material,  when  other- 
wise it  might  not  be  so. 

2  HawUns  chap.  46.  section  34.  is  conclusive  on  this  point: 
^^  Thirdly,  that  where  a  certain  place  is  made  part  of  the  des- 
cription of  the  fact,  which  is  charged  against  the  defendant,  the 
least  variance  as  to  such  place  between  the  evidence  and  indict- 
ment is  fatal;  as  where  a  trespass  in  taking  away  goods,  or  any 
other  offence,  is  alleged  in  such  a  parish  in  the  house  of  J.  S.  or 
in  such  a  parish  in  a  playhouse  in  Lincoln's  Inn- Fields;  and  upon 
evidence  it  appears  to  have  been  done  in  the  house  of  a  differ- 
ent person,  or  that  there  is  no.  playhouse  in  Lincoln's  Inn- 
Fields.  But  it  is  a  settled  rule,  that  a  place  laid  only  for 
venue  in  an  indictment  or  appeal  is  no  way  material  upon  evi- 
dence; but  that  a  proof  of  the  same  crime,  at  any  other  place 
in  the  same  county^  maintains  the  indictment  6r  appeal,  as  well 
as  if  it  had  been  proved  in  the  very  same  place/' 

You  may  lay  the  offence  in  any  parish  in  a  county;  you  may 
prove  it  in  a  different  parish,  but  within  the  county.  But  if  you 
fix  on  a  spot,  and  describe  tlie  offence  as  committed  in  that 
particular  place,  if  there  be  no  such  place,  or  if  the  evidence 
will  not  prove  the  ac|  committed  at  that  place,  the  prosecution 
must  fail.  It  is  true  that  if  the  place  were  laid  as  a  venue,  it 
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would  not  be  material,  provided  it  were  proved  to  be  any  where 
within  the  limits  of  the  county.  But  Blannerhassett's  island  is 
not  laid  as  the  venue,  but  is  made  a  pdrt  of  the  description  of 
the  fact,  charged  against  the  accused.  The  venue  is  the  county 
of  Wood  within  which  the  offence  was  committed.  When  the 
crime  is  laid  at  Blannerhasset's  island,  gentlemen  have  made  it 
material  by  giving  it  locality;  and  as  they  have  given  it  this  lo- 
cality, they  are  bound  to  prove  it  as  laid.  The  decision  in  2rf 
SalkelcPs  Reports  p*  651.  proves  that  where  an  action  is  local, 
it  must  be  laid  and  proved  accordingly;  and  that  if  a  person 
give  a  locality  to  an  act,  though  he  needed  not  to  have  done  it, 
yet  he  must  prove  it  accordingly.  You  will  recollect  that  the 
same  principle  is  stated  in  Gilbert's  law  of  evidence:  that  when 
a  party  has  given  locality  to  any  act,  he  must  prove  it  as  laid, 
though  he  needed  not  to  have  laid  it  so.  The  same  principle  is 
also  laid  down  in  Eden^s  Penal  Laxvs  p.  317. 

In  Fries's  trial  before  judge  Iredell,  the  same  principle  has  al- 
so been  sanctioned.  The  indictment  laid  the  overt  act  at  Beth- 
lehem in  the  county  of  Northampton.  In  the  charge  or  instruction 
of  judge  Iredell  to  the  jur}%  he  says,  that  the  prosecutor  by  lay- 
ing the  overt  act  in  the  town  of  Bethlehem^  instead  of  tlie  coun- 
ty of  Northampton  at  large,  was  l)ound  to  prove  the  act  at  Beth^ 
lehem;  or  that  the  prisoner  must  be  acquitted.  Several  passages 
in  his  charge,  in  Fries*s  trial  p.  171.  prove  this:  "  Gentlemen,*' 
said  he  to  the  jury,  "  if  you  are  not  well  satisfied  that  the  overt 
act  of  treason  was  committed  at  Bethlehem^  and  that  that  overt 
act  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses  at  leasts  you 
will  not  find  the  prisoner  guilty. ^^  Again  he  says:  "  As  I  before 
observed,  there  must  be  two  at  least  to  prove,  that  the  act  of 
treason  was  committed  at  Bethlehem.^^  The  same  conclusioiv 
cannot  but  be  inferred  from  another  part  of  his  charge /i.  175: 
"  Again,  if  no  evidence  could  regularly  be  admitted  out  of  the 
county,  until  both  the  fact  and  intention  were  established  where 
the  fact  is  laid,  the  consequence  would  be,  that  there  ought  to 
be  some  way  of  taking  the  opinion  of  the  jury,  whether  they  be* 
lieved  that  the  crime  was  committed  at  Bethlehem^  before  the 
court  could  proceed  to  extraneous  testimony;"  which  shews  as 
clearly  as  the  other  passages,  that  in  his  opinion,  the  overt  act 
must  be  proved  to  have  been  committed  at  Bethlehemy  the  place 
laid  in  the  indictment. 

I  presume  these  authorities  will  at  le^st  excite  some  doubt  in 
the  gentleman's  mind,  that  he  may  be  mistaken.  If  he  be  not  so, 
then  we  must  only  be  prepared  for  what  they  can  prove  to  have 
been  done  in  the  county  of  Wood  at  large  instead  oCthe  island, 
to  which  the  indictment  confines  tlie  levying  of  the  war.  But  if 
other  people  were  there  and  levied  war,  and  you  make  as  answer* 
able  for  their  conduct  on  the  ground,  that  it  w*as  by  our  advice 
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and  encouragement,  without  stating  iti  you  tell  us  in  effect:  "  wc 
make  you  responsible  without  giving  you  any  notice." 

But  gentlemen  say  that  the  indictment  does  not  charge  colo* 
nel  Burr  with  being  on  the  island,  and  therefore  it  need  not  be 
proved.  If  the  indictment  say  that  he  levied  war  on  the  island, 
does  it  not  necessarily  allege  that  he  was  there?  When  it  char- 
ges that  he  committed  an  overt  act  there,  is  it  not  the  legal 
and  fair  inference,  that  he  was  at  the  place  when  he  committed 
it?  When  a  party  is  said  to  have  done  any  act  at  any  place,  is  it 
not  naturally  understood  that  he  was  at  the  place  where  he  is 
thus  said  to  have  committed  the  act? 

But  the  gentleman  says,  that  he  has  authority  to  shew,  that  he 
may  be  charged  as  present  though  not  there;  and  he  cites  in 
support  of  the  assertion  1  Hale  p.  214,  238  and  1  East  p.  127. 
Let  us  see  whether  any  thing  in  Hale  justify  it.  In  p.  214.  his 
words  are,  **  But  if  many  conspire  to  counterfeit  or  counsel  or 
abet  it,  and  one  of  them  doth  the  fact  upon  that  counselling  or 
conspiracy,  it  is  treason  in  all;  and  they  may  be  all  indicted  for 
counterfeiting  generally  within  this  statute;  for  in  such  case  in 
treason  all  are  principals."  We  must  consider  oidy  as  much  of 
the  precedents  as  from  the  reason  of  the  case  applies  to  the  sub- 
ject now  in  discussion.  Now  Hale  has  not  said  that  those  per^ 
sons,  J»^ho,  having  conspired  to  counterfeit,  become  traitors  by 
one  orthem  having  done  the  fact,  upon  that  conspiracy,  were' 
not  present.  He  says  nothing  of  their  being  present  or  absent: 
but  that  if  several  conspire,  and  only  some  of  them  act  in  pur- 
suance of  that  conspiracy,  they  are  all  equally  guilty:  that  if 
two  conspire  to  counterfeit  the  coin,  and  one  do  it  according 
to  the  intention  of  that  conspiracy,  they  are  both  equally  guilty 
of  treason.  It  is  the  nature  of  a  conspiracy,  that  what  two  con- 
spire to  do  may  be  done  by  one,  whether  the  other  be  absent  or 
present.  Hale  says  nothing  as  to  their  being  together;  or  whe- 
ther an  absentee,  or  a  person  who  only  advises,  can  be  charged 
as  present  and  ^an  actor.  He  leaves  these  questions  just  where 
they  were^  unexamined  and  undecided.  If  two  persons  conspire 
together  for  any  unlawful  purpose,  as  to  write  a  letter  to  cheat  a 
third  person,  and  one  of  them  write  the  letter,  the  other  being 
present  is  considered  as  a  conspirator,  and  as  criminal  as  the 
writer  of  the  letter;  and  they  are  indicted  as  joint  conspirators. 
So  in  coining  money:  if  two  have  joined  in  a  conspiracy  to  coun- 
terfeit, and  a  part  of  the  conspiracy  be,  that  one  shall  act  upon 
that  conspiracy;  and  he  doth  counterfeit  or  coin  false  money 
accordingly,  they  are  equally  ^guilty;  and  the  act  of  one  is  thus 
the  act  of  the  other  under  the  law  against  coining  false  money 
in  England.  But  he  does  not  say,  that  the  party  were  absent. 
He  refers  tQ  no  authority.  It  is  a  mere  inference  and  can  have 
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no  influence  on  this  case.  It  can  have  no  influence  on  acceflsorial 
agency. 

Here  though  it  does  not  strictly  apply  to  this  branch  of  my 
argument,  I  may  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  authority  adduced 
by  themselves  which  operates  against  them*  In  this  veiy  page 
he  had  just  said  before  that  ^^  there  mu8t  be  an  actual  counter^ 
feiting;  for  a  compassing,  conspiracy  or  attempt  to  counterfeit 
is  not  treason  within  this  statute  without  an  actual  counterfeit- 
ing.'' On  the  same  principle,  if  the  doctrine  be  appUed  to  levy- 
ing war,  there  must  be  an  actual  levying  qf  roar;  and  a  con> 
spiracy  or  attempt  to  levy  war  is  not  treason  within  the  words 
and  meaning  of  the  constitution.  So.  much  for /r.  214. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  page  238.  and  see  whether  it  can  fumi^ 
any  justification  of  the  gendeman's  argument:  ^^  Though  the 
receiver  of  a  traitor^  knowing  it,  be  a  principal  traitor,  and  shall 
not  be  said  an  accessory,  yet  thus  much  he  partalces  of  an  acces- 
sory, that  his  indictment  must  be  special  of  the  receipt,  and  not 
generally  that  he  did  the  thing,  [which  authority  we  have  repeat- 
edly urged  against  them]  which  may  be  otherwise  in  case  of  one 
that  is  a  procurer,  counsellor  or  consenter.  Thus  it  was  done  in 
Conyer's  case,  Dyer  296." 

This  authority  he  relies  on  to  shew  that  a  procurer  or  an  ac- 
cessory before  the  fact  need  not  be  specially  charged;  that  he 
may  be  indicted  generally,  that  he  levied  the  war.  The 'words 
*'  which  may  be  otherwise  in  the  case  of  one  that  is  a  procurer," 
&c.  are  depended  on.  So  it  may  be  otherwise  in  that  species  of 
treason  compassing  the  king's  death.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
that  species  of  treason,  any  degree  of  accessorial  agency  before 
the  fact,  as  counselling  another  person,  writing  a  letter,  &c 
would  be  construed  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  death;  and 
therefore  the  accessory  before  the  fact  might  be  indicted  generally 
for  having  compassed  the  death  of  the  king.  But  it  would  not  be 
so  in  the  case  of  levying  war  or  any  other  treason.  If  he  mean 
any  thing  else,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  authority  for  it.  He  cites 
a  case  in  Dyer  which  does  not  justifv  the  construction  for  which 
the  gentleman  contends.  That  case  only  shews  that  a  receiver  of 
a  false  .coiner  was  indicted  specially  for  the  receipt;  and  it  was 
deemed  a  misdemeanor.  That  was  an  indictment  for  receiving 
a  coiner,  knowing  him  to  have  counterfeited  or  coined  false 
money;  and  it  specified  the  receiving  him  particularly;  -but  judg- 
ment was  not  rendered  against  him,  because  it  was  judged  to  be 
only  a  misdemeanor.  It  states  nothing  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  an  accessory  before  the  fact  ought  to  be  indicted;  but  it 
may  fairly  be  inferred  from  it,  that  he  ought  to  be  charged  spe- 
cially; as  the  indictment  in  that  case  was  special.  1  Ea»t^  page 
127.  merely  refers  to  those  passages  of  Hale  which  have  been  just 
commented  on,  but  does  not  explain  them;  but  he  fully  explains 
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hflBsdf  in  pagiB  100, 101*  of  the  same  voltime;  which,  though 
akready  referred  to,  1  beg  leave  again  to  read:  *^  In  regard  to  all 
acts  of  approbation,  incitement,  advice,  or  procuring  to  that  species 
of  treason,  compassing  the  king^s  death,"  &c«  tl^ere  is  no  doubt 
that  the  party  may  be  tried  before  the  person  who  acted  upon . 
such  incitement;  because  the  bare  advising  or  encouraging  to 
such  actions  is  in  itself  a  complete  overt  act  of  compassing;  and 
it  is  totally  immaterial  whether  the  attempt  were  ever  made  or 
not.  The  case  of  SommerviUe  proves  no  more  than  this,  (though 
the  rule  is  there  laid  down  in' general  terms)  that  a  person  aiding 
or  procuring  a  treason  may  be  tried  before  the  actor.  But  with 
regard  to  all  other  treasons  within  the  35  Ed.  3.  if  one  advise  or 
encourage  another  to  commit  them,  or  furnish  him  means  for  that 
purpose,  in  consequence  whereof  the  fact  is  committed,  the  ad- 
viser will  indeed  be  a  principal;  f6r  such  advice  or  assistance 
would  have  made  him  an  accessory  before  the  fact  in  felony;  but 
if  the  other  forbore  to  commit  the  act  thus  advised,  the  adviser 
could  not  be  a  traitor  merely  on  account  of  his  ineffectual  advice 
and  encouragement,  though  his  conduct  would  be  highly  criminal; 
for  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  person  procured  an  offence,  which  in 
truth  never  was  committed.  In  these  cases  therefore  the  treason 
19  of  a  derivative  nature^  and  depends  entirely  upon  the  question, 
whedier  the  agent  have  or  have  not  been  guilty  of  such  treason, 
the  proof  of  which  can  only  be  legally  established  by  his  conviction^ 
if  he  continue  amenable  to  justice^  or  his  attainder  by  outlawry  if 
ne  cAscond;  unless  the  accessory  choose  to  waive  the  benefit  of 
the  law  and  submit  to  a  trial." 

Here  East  explains  himself  where  he  means  that  a  man  may 
be  indicted  generally,  and  shews  that  where  a  party  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  an  accessorial  point  of  view,  he  cannot  be  brought  to 
trial,  except  by  his  own  choice,  until  the  principal  be  convicted  or 
outlawed.  Here  those  persons,  who  advised  or  procured  a  treason 
before,  are  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  those  who  receive  a 
tt^itor  after  the  fact.  But  any  act  of  an  accessorial  nature  may 
be  a  complete  overt  act  of  that  species  of  treason  which  comes 
within  that  clause  of  the  statute  which  is  against  compassing  the 
death  of  the  king,  queen,  &c«  This  is  the  most  comprehensive 
treason,  the  most  easily  prosecuted,  and  the  most  liable  to  be 
abused  for  the  purpose  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  As  Aaron's 
rod  swallowed  all  other  rods,  so  this  treason  for  compassing  the 
king's  death  swallows  all  other  treason3. 

2  Hale  p.  223.  (which  see  before)  shews  that  though  in  high* 
treason  all  are  to  be  considered  as  principals,  yet  accessories  before 
and  after  the  fact  (who  are  both  put  on  the  same  footing)  are  to 
be  proceeded  against  only  as  accessorial  agents;  that  the  accesso- 
ry  shall  not  be  put  to  answer  of  the  receit  or  procurement^  till  the 
principal  be  outlawed,  (or  attainted,  &c.) 
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But  the  gentlemad  has  said,  that  agreeably  to  (mr  constitutiofi, 
they  could  not  charge  the  accused  otherwise  than  as  they  have 
done;  that  they  must  have  charged  him  with  levying  war.  I  can- 
not see  any  diiEculty  in  charging  him  according  to  the  truth  of 
the  case.  But  however  criminal  or  injurious  his  conduct  may  be, 
and  however  much  he  may  deserve  punishment,  he  ought  not  to 
be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  law,  or  to  be  considered  as  guilty 
of  treason  without  legal  proof  of  his  having  committed  an  overt 
act  of  levying  war,  or  to  be  condenmed  unheard  to  subserve  un- 
worthy party  purposes*  If  advising  a  man  to  levy  war  be  treason 
and  punishable  under  the  constitution  in  the  same  manner  as  ac- 
tually levying  war,  I  ask  why  should  not  the  indictment  be  so 
drawn /as  to  correspond  with  the  evidence  and  give  full  notice 
to  the  accused  of  the  charge  intended  to  be  proved  against  him? 
I  ask  why  wAs  not  the  indictment  in  this  case  so  drawn  as  to  em- 
brace the  real  facts?  Why  did  it  not  state  that  A,  B  and  C, 
(meaning  those  on  the  island)  did  levy  war  against  the  United 
States,  and  that  colonel  Burr  did  advise,  incite,  encourage  and 
counsel  jhem  to  levy  it. 

This  would  have  been  an  overt  act  if  the  indictment  had  stat- 
ed that  he  had  counselled  war  to  be  levied,  add  that  war  was 
levied  pursuant  to  the  advice,  instead  of  charging  him  generally 
with  levying  war.  It  would  in  that  case  have  stated  every  thing 
specifically,  whereby  he  would  have  been  informed  in  what  manner 
to  defend  himselt.  If  then  they  could  adduce  legal  proof  that  he 
had  given  such  advice,  and  that  acts  were  performed  amounting 
in  legal  construction  to  levying  war,  the  testimony  would  corres- 
pond with  the  accusation;  and  the  accused,  instead  of  being  sur- 
prised, would  be  prepared  to  defend  himself.  I  see  no  kind  of 
difficulty  in  drawing  such  an  indictment,  provided  gendemen  had 
proof  to  support  it  ac<!ording  to  the  true  construction  of  the  con- 
stitution and  principles  of  law. 

But  there  was  one  allegation  of  the  gendemen,  that  a  party 
advising  a  trespass  ought  to  be  charged  as  having  committed  it. 

The  gentleman  who  opened  the  case  proved  that  this  idea  is 
unfounded:  that  he  who  assents  to  a  trespass,  who  commands 
it  to  be  done,  or  receives  the  trespasser,  cannot  be  charged  for 
such  an  act  except  in  case  of  a  trespass  committed  on  lands.  2 
Hawkins  chap.  29.  sectton  4;/»,  read  by  that  gendeman,  sufficient- 
ly explains  this:  "'  It  seems  agreed  that  whosoever  agrees  to  a 
trespass  on  lands  (or- goods  done  to  his  use)  thereby  becomes  a 
principal  in  it;  but  that  no  one  can  become  a  principal  in  a  tres^ 
pass  on  the  person  of  a  man  by  any  such  agreement.  He  goes  oo 
to  state  that  no  one  can  be  adjudged  a  principal  in  a  common 
trespass  for  knowingly  receiving  or  comforting  the  offender, 
though  his  concealment  prevents  the  execution  of  a  warrant  is- 
sued against  him;  and  that  as  he  cannot  be  punished  as  a  princi- 


pd^  |b($  <^^0(  ^  an  ^ccesson*;  for  s|ll  w^ip  9re  implicated  in 
3uch  inferior  oflfepces  are  principals.  ..«.•» 

This  autI)ority  is  conclusive;  but  if  the  law  were  otherwise, 
and  the  g^ndei^an's  idea  correct^  hpyy  could  it  gitect  the  cas^ 
now  before  the  coi^rt?  Would  it  prove  that  those,  who  have 
commanded  or  advised  treason,  could  be  tried  before  the  princi- 
pal had  been  convicted?  Even  then  on  tlie  grounds  pf  correct 
analog},  those  who  actuatly  committed  the  trespass  must  be 
tried  before  the  persons  who  advised  J^^^p  to  do  so.  And  where 
life  is  af  stake,  the  necessity  is  clear  apd  ipapiftst,  that  the  ac- 
cessor}' should  not  be  tried  beforie  the  principal.  Even  Leach, 
(whose  edition  of  Hawkins  is  referred  to)  in  his  note  ^eretoi 
lore  read  to  your  (lonours,  subscribes  to  the  doctrine  of  Hal^ 
and  Foster.  He  states  that  the  acces^drial  offence  is  of  a  deriva- 
tive kind;  that  some  act  must  be  done  to  wliich  the  offender 
ropst  be  accessory;  that  jthough  be  is  tp  be  considered  as  a  prin- 
cipal,," yet  in  his  progress  towards  conviction  he  ought,  from  a 
principle  of  natjural  justice,  to  be  considered  merely  as  in  the 
nature  of  an  accessor  before  or  after  the  fact;  because  if  he 
wjere  tried  before  t|ie  per^n  y^ho  actually  did  the  fact,  the  ab- 
surdity mig^  follow,  that  the  accessorise  agen.t  may  be  convict- 
ed, while  ijljie  prirtcipal  may  be  acquitted.  I  have  taken  pains  to 
look  at  nearly  all  the  authorities,  and  intended  to  have  gone 
through  all  the  cases  to  prevent  tfce  inference  ^om  being  niad^, 
that  an  accessorial  agent  should  be  tried  before  the  person  whd 
did  the  act,  and  to  shew  that  the  indictment  against  every  acces- 
sory must  specially  state  him  to  be  such;  but  as  so  much  time  has 
bee;n  already  coijisunie^  on  those  points,  I  think  it  necessary  to 
r€;fer  only  to  o^e  or  t^vo  m9;:e  cases:  and  first  I  refer  to  Vaughn 
anV  Reports  p.  115.-^  ,the  case  iof  Bago  de  Clarc^  cited  in  the 
case  of  Henry  Stiles  [^^tiif  j^.  Riohard  Coxe  baronet  smd  fouf 
others;  and  which  is  conclusive  to  sheyr  the  universality  of  thfe 
principle,  th^t  the  conviction  of  the  actor  must  precede  .that  of 
the  adviser  or  procurer;  and  qf  ,the  rule,  ths^t  the  adviser  or 
other  accessory  must  be  specialty  charged.  This  c^ted  case  shews, 
that  the  adviser  or  procurer  of  a  trespass  cannot  be  convicted 
till  the  actor  shall  have  been  convicted;  that  he  must  be  specialpr 
cha];g«d  in  the  indictinent;  and  that  there  is  no  distinction  7n 
this  respect  between  the  cases  of  treason  and  .felony,  and  the  c^c 
of  a  trespass.  It  is  reported  in  the  words  following:  *'  But  as'"u> 
that,  theancientlaw  was  both  adjudged  in  parliament  and  allow- 
ed, that  it  was  contra  conauetudinem  regniy  that  a  man  should  be 
condenmed  in  a  tresp^as  de  precepto  or  opciUo^  if  no  man  were 
convicted  of  the  fact  done. 

It  was  the  case  in  parliament  of  Bago  de  Clare  18  |E*  !• 
John  ^(d^is  clerk  entered  his  house  and  brought  letters  pf "  cita^ 
tion  from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Spme  of  the  faroiljr^pf 
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Ba^om2Lde  WaUis  eat  the  said  process  and  wax  thereto  affixed, 
et  imprisoTuroerunt  et  male  tractaverunt;  for  which  and  the  con- 
tempt  to  the  king,  he  brought  his  action  against  Bago;  who 
pleaded  that  he  named  no  person  in  certain,  nor  alleged  that 
the  fact  was  done  by  his  command,  and  demanded  judgment 
thereupon,  and  was  discharged. 

Notwithstanding  by  the  king's  pleasure,  for  so  enormous  a 
trespass  done  in  contempt  of  the  church,  for  the  contempt  done 
within  the  verge  and  in  time  of  parliament,  and  for  the  bad  ex- 
ample, Bago  was  commanded  to  answer  the  king  of  the  trespass 
done  in  his  house  et  per  manupastos  et  fantiiiares  suos;  and 
a  day  was  given  him  to  produce,  before  the  king  and  his  counsel, 
those  of  his  family;  which  was  accordingly  done;  but  they  who 
were  said  to  have  done  the  fact  were  fled;  and  he  pleaded  in 
substance  (in  the  report  at  full  length  in  Latin)  ^^  that  he  was 
not  bound  to  answer  to  the  suit  of  the  king  till  the  principal 
actors  (factores  princiipales )  were  convicted;"  and  judgment 
was  given,  to  this  eflfect:  **  that  he  was  not  bound  to  answer  to 
the  king  till  the  principal  actors  were  convicted;  that  at  present 
he  should  go  thereof  without  day;  that  Wallis  might  prose- 
cute those  principal  actors  if  he  thought  proper;  and  six  persons 
became  bail  for  Bago  to  answer  to  the  king  when  required  afier 
the  principal  actors  should  have  been  convicted:  cum  prccdicti  fac* 
tores  de facto  illofuerint  convictu^^ 

A  judgment  in  parliament  at  the  king's  suit,  that  it  waa 
against  the  custom  and  law  of  the  kingdom  to  convict  a  man 
de  precepto  auxifio  out,  missione  in  a  trespass,  before  %ome  who 
did  the  principal  trespass  were  convicted.  And  the  reason  of 
the  law  is  very  pressing:  for  else  a  man  may  be  found  culpable 
of  aiding  or  precepting  a  trespass  to  be  done;  when  the  doers  of 
the  trespass  are  acquitted  and  not  culpable:  which  is  to  be  cul- 
pable of  aiding  the  doing  of  a  thing  never  done;  which  is  im- 
possible." After  shewing  that  the  law  was  still  unaltered  he 
adds:  ^^  However,  letting  that  case  pass,  but  as  the  law  is  now 
taken,  no  man  can  be  guilty  of  aid  or  assistance  to  a  trespass 
not  done;  and  which  is  the  same,  whereof  the  actors  are 
acquitted." 

This  is  certainly  a  case  completely  in  point.  Here  Bago  the 
accessory,  the  adviser  or  procurer,  was  discharged  in  the  civil 
suit  and  acquitted  at  the  suit  of  the  king,  because  the  persoa 
or  persons^  who  had  committed  the  trespass,  had  not  been  tried; 
and  it  was  possible  they  might  be  found  to  be  innocent;  in  which 
case.  It  would  be  absurd  to  punish  Bago  for  being  accessory  to 
an  act  never  committed  at  sdL 

The  case  reported  in  1.  Levinz  p.  124.  does  not  operate 
against  us;  it  is  diiferent  from  the  case  of  Bago;  and  it  is  decU 
aivc  in  our  favoiu*  to  shew  the  necessity  of  a  specification 
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against  the  adviser  or  procurer  of  a  trespass.  The  case  was 
this:  sir  John  Jackson  had  compelled  or  induced  certain  wit- 
nesses to  swear  falsely  in  his  favour  in  a  particular  case.  The 
man  who  4iad  lost  the  cause^  (Primate)  by  way  of  punish- 
ing the  rascals,  caused  the  witnesses  who  had  sworn  falsely  to 
be  indicted  for  perjury.  When  'the  indictment  for  perjury  came 
to  be  tried,  sir  John  Jackson,  who  had  gained  the  cause  by  their 
perjury,  commanded  his  servants  to  beat  and  imprison  the  wit- 
nesses who  were  to  prove  the  perjury;  whereupon  by  this  con- 
finement and  absence  of  the  witnesses,  the  parties  indicted 
were  acquitted  of  the  perjury.  A  motion  was  made  for  a  new 
trial  in  the  case  of  the  indictment  for  perjury,  which  was  denied, 
because  it  was  a  criminal  case;  and  a  party  once  acquitted  in 
such  a  case  shall  never  be  tried  again.  But  the  court  ordered 
an  information  to  be  filed  against  Jackson  for  having  directed 
his  servants  to  beat  and  imprison  those  witnesses;  which  was 
done;  and  he  was  found  guilty  of  the  charge  stated  in  the  infor** 
mation.  It  was  moved,  in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  the  informa- 
tion was  against  Jackson  for  procuring  A  and  B  (his  servants') 
to  beat  and  imprison  the  witnesses,  and  that  Jackson  alone  was 
tried  and  convicted;  but  that  the  two  servants  were  not  tried  or 
convicted;  that  it  was  not  certain  therefore  that  they  were  guilty 
of  the  battery  and  imprisonment;  and  then  Jackson  could  not  be 
guilty  of  procuring  that  which  did  not  appear  to  exist.  But  it 
was  resolved  by  the  court  that  the  master,  in  commanding  the 
servants  to  commit  the  battery  and  imprisonment,  was  a  princi- 
pal  and  not  an  accessory;  and  that  being  found  guilty  by  the  ju- 
ry, he  must  be  presumed  to  have  committed  the  fact  (and  pos* 
sibly  he  might  have  been  near  enough  to  render  them  aid  if 
necessary,)  and  they  imposed  a  fine  on  him  and  compelled  him 
to  find  security  for  his  good  behaviour  for  a  year. 

But  the  information  was  special,  charging  Jackson  with  com- 
manding and  procuring  his  two  servants  to  beat  and  imprison 
the  men.  It  shews  that  the  servants  beat  the  men  by  their  mas- 
ter's orders.  It  gives  explicit  notice  of  the  charge  which  was  to 
be  proved  against  him;  so  that  he  was  ready  and  knew  how  to 
defend  himself;  he  could  not  be  surprised. 

But  suppose  he  had  been  indicted  as  having  himself  beaten 
and  imprisoned  the  men;  must  not  the  charge  have  been  proved 
in  court  as  set  forth  in  the  indictment?  This  case  in  Levinz  is  a 
strong  authority  to  shew  that,  in  indictments  of  this  kind,  the 
(acts  must  be  stated  according  to  the  truth  of  the  case;  and  that^ 
according  to  the  law  of  England,  indictments  must  be  special  to 
shew  accessorial  agency. 

I  hope,  may  it  please  your  Honours,  that  however  desultory 
my  observations  may  have  been,  I  have  proved  the  first  poinV 


Mrhich  I  proposed  to  establish:  that  Ae  acts  chdrged,  if  proved  to  be 
committed,  did  not  amoum  to  levying  war*  And  in  the  course 
of  my  argument  I  think  1  must  have  satisfied  you  on  the  third 
point  (necessarily  connected  with  the  first)  so  far  -lis  to  shew 
that  the  charge  in  the  indictment  ought  to  have  been  special; 
and  if  it  oughts  evidence  of  accessorial  agency  cannot  be  receiv- 
ed to  support  this  indictment  charging  the  accused  as  a  princi- 
pal actor.  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  necessary  to  the  conviction  of  colonel  Burr,  and 
in  the  second  place  shall  insist  on  the  necessity  of  proving  the 
previous  conviction  of  those  persons  who  committed  the  dct  on 
j^lannerhassett's  island;  and  that  this  can  be  only  done  by  the 
production  of  the  record  of  their  conviction.  Here  let  me  beg 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  not  to  charge  us  With  the 
cruelty  of  wishing  to  criminate  Mr.  Blannerhassett  in  order  to 
isave  our  client,  as  they  have  repeatedly  and  unjustly  done.  When 
we  avail  ourselves  of  the  rule  of  law,  which  requires  the  convic- 
tion of  the  principal  before,  that  of  the  accessory,  and  therefore 
say  that  the  conviction  of  Mr.  Blannerhassett  must  be  legally 
proved  before  colonel  Burr  can  be  affc-cted,  we  do  not  admit 
that  any  treason  has  been  committed.  We  say  that  treason  was 
committed  by  ho  person;  and  that  whether  they  charge  Blan- 
nerhassett, Jonathan  Dayton,  John  Smith,  Israel  Smith  or  any 
other  person  or  persons  as  the  actor  or  actors  on  the  island,  we 
are  equally  far  from  admitting  that  any  treason  has  been  com- 
tniued  by  any  of  them.  But  if  they  insist  that  treason  has  been 
committed,  they  must  indict  and  convict  in  the  first  instance 
those  who  did  the  facts,  before  they  can  rightly  proceed  against 
the  accused  for  having  commanded  or  advised  those  facts. 
When  they  change  a  person  with  accessorial  agency,  there  is  no 
difference  between  commanding  and  receiving.  With  respect; 
to  the  first,  an  accessory  before  the  filet  prosecuted  for  having 
procured,  commanded  or  advised  the  conviction  of  the  principd 
IS  a  prerequisite;  and  the  best  evidence  of  that  conviction  is 
the  record  which  shews  it;  and  on  the  trial  of  the  accessory  the 
first  evidence  to  be  produced  must  be  the  record  of  the  convic- 
tion of  the  principal. 

Gentlemen  say  that  we  have  insisted  that  the  accessory  ought 
not  to  be  brought  to  trial  till  the  principal  were  convicted;  but 
that  there  is  a  case  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  produce  this  re- 
cord. We  did  not  mean  to  deny  one  exception  from  this  general 
rule:  that  they  may  be  tried  together.  We  admit  that  the  posi- 
tion was  laid  down  in  terhis  rather  too  broad;  because  if  the 
principal  and  accessory  were  indicted  in  the  same  indictment 
together,  the  accessorial  agent  could  not  be  found  guilty,  till  the 
guilt  of  the  principal  were  found.  In  that  case  the  record  of  the 
conviction  would  not  be  necessary,  because  it  could  not  exist. 
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The  iiidictiiiettt  m  «iich  case-woaldspecifir  distinct  charges 
against  both,  according  to  the  real  facts;  which  would  enabie 
each  of  therm  to  be  prepared  for  trial*  But  the  court  would 
direct  the  jury:  *^  Gentlemen  you  are  first  to  decide  whether 
the  principal  charged  with  having  done  the  acts  be  guilty  or 
not*  If  you  do  not  find  him  guilty,  you  are  to  make  no  inqui- 
ry as  to  the  accessbrial  agent,  (whose  guih  is  connected  with 
and  founded  alone  on  that  of  the  principal)  but  to  find  him  not 
guilty  and  discharge  him  of  course;  but  if  you  find  the  princi- 
pal guilty,  you  are  then  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  ac- 

•  cessory*"  But  gentlemen,  unable  to  controvert  this  correct  doc- 
trine, endeavour  to  avoid  it  and  say,  that  colonel  Burr  might 
have  declined  a  trial  till  some  of  the  actors  who  were  on  the 
isliamd  had  been  convicted.  They  ask  us,  why  did  not  colonel 
Burr  refuse  to  come  to  trial?  and  urge  that  by  submitting  to  a 
trial  he  has  waived  the  benefit  of  every  objection  which  he 
might  have  been  CntMed  to  make*  That  they  should  have 
mentldned  Blannerhassett  in  terms  of  compassion  and  regret 
may  be  accounted  for;  they  may  have  policy  for  doing  so.  For 
some  think  -that  the  public  indignation  ought  only  to  be  excit* 
ed  against  colonel  Burr,  in  order  to  press  him  down  as  much 
as  possible.  This  indirect,  seems  to  be  a  favourite,  mode  of 
attacking  the  accused.  But  colonel  Burr  could  not  resist  a 
trial.  The  prosecutor  has  thought  proper  to  charge  him  as 
having  levied  war  in  person,  as  a  principal  actor;  and  being 
dius  indicted,  he  could  not  avoid  it*  He  could  make  no  specific 
objection*. He  could  only  meet  the  accusation  by  the  general 
defence  of  Not  Guilty. 

^  It  is  admitted  that  if  colonel  Burr  had  been  charged  as  an 
accessorial  agent  and  hdd  thought  proper  to  submit  and  con- 
sented to  be  tried,  he  would  have  been  precluded  from  making 
any  objection  afterwards*  But  this  of  itself  proves  the  necessi- 
ty of  stating  accessorial  agency  in  the  indictment*  Colonel 
Burr  is  not  charged  as  an  accessorial  agent,  but  as  an  actor: 
that  he  has  levied  war  on  Blannerhassett's  island  with  other 
persons  unknown.  As  the  indictment  stated  that  he  himself 
had  committed  the  treason  and  levied  the  war,  he  could  not 
know  that  he  was  intended  to  be  charged  as  an  accessorial 
agent,  or  that  any  evidence  to  prove  him  to  be  such  would  be 
introduced  against  him.  Colonel  Burr,  therefore  being  indict- 
ed as  a  principal  traitor  and  actor,  had  no  choice  but  to  put 
himself  on  his  trial  as  such  and  plead  that  he  was  not  guilty* 
Antecedently  to  the  exhibition  of  the  indictment,  he  could  not 
know  the  charge  against  him.  Till  he  had  seen  it,  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  form  his  defence*  When  he  sees  it,it  informs  him, 
that  he  is  accused  of^  having  levied  war  himself  on  Blannerhas- 
eett's  inland;  and  to  this  charge  he  could  not,  from  the  nature 
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of  things,  make  any  other  defence,  than  to  deny  diat  he  wai 
guilty.  Yet  so  far  are  they  from  attempting  to  prove  that  he 
was  on  the  spot  himself,  when  the  acts  charged  were  commit* 
ted,  that  they  have  given  that  matter  up  entirely  and  admit  that 
he  was  some  hundreds  of  miles  off.  If  the  accused  were  duly 
notified)  by  a  special  charge  in  the  indictment,  then  they  must 
prove  accessorial  agency  only;  and  this  they  could  not  do 
without  bringing  the  principal  to  trial  with  him  at  the  same 
time,  unless  he  thought  proper  to  waive  the  right  of  objection, 
which  would  then  be  obvious.  He  might  have  availed  himself 
of  the  law  (as  stated  in  2  Hale^  223.  quoted  before).  He  would  t 
have  a  right  to  say,  as  you  have  not  indicted  the  principal  and 
accessory  together,  but  have  charged  me  alone  as  accessorial 
agent,  you  cannot  goon  to  try  this  indictment  against  me  with- 
out producing  that  evidence  which  proves  the  guilt  of  some 
principal.  I  now  avail  myself  of  the  objection. 

It  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  in  my«power  to  urge  it;  and 
without  your  establishingthe  guilt  of  some  principal  actor,  by  pro- 
ducing the  record  of  his  conviction,  I  will  not  consent  to  be  tried. 
If  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  objection  obvious  to  his  view» 
he  thought  proper  voluntarily  and  deliberately  to  waive  it  and 
consent  to  be  tried,  he  would  have  been  precluded  from  avaiU 
ing  himself  of  it  thereafter.  But  nothing  could  deprive  him  of 
the  right,  but  this  solemn  and  deliberate  waiveron  an  indictment 
specially  charging  him  as  an  accessory  before  the  fact. 

Having  proved  that  under  this  indictment  no  evidence  yet 
adduced  is  competent  to  convict  the  accused,  I  shall  now  make 
a  few  observations  on  one  of  the  questions  before  your  Hon* 
ours.  There  is  one  proposition  laid  down  by  us  which  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  and  requires  the  utmost  deliberation.  It  is 
this:  Admit  that  the  acts  on  the  island  were  done  with  an  in- 
tention to  subvert  the  government  of  the  United  States,  (which 
I  hold  must  be  the  motive  to  render  them  treasonable;  for  no 
person  will  controvert  this  position,  that  the  acts  of  levying  war^ 
in  order  to  be  treasonable,  must  have  been  done  with  this  de^ 
sign)  yet  there  was  no  act  of  war,  no  violence  done;  there  was 
no  overt  act  of  levying  war,  no  treason  committed. 

It  involves  a  most  important  question:  whether  the  most 
peaceable  acts,  acts  innocent  in  their  nature,  though  done  with 
a  design  of  -subverting  the  government  of  the  United  States^ 
can  be  considered  as  acts  of  levying  war  against  die  United 
States.  The  question  is,  whether  violence  be  not  necessaryi 
whether  some  act  of  force  must  not  be  used  to  constitute  a  le- 
vying of  war.  We  insist  that  no  evidence  can  support  an  indict- 
ment for  levying  war,  without  some  act  of  violence* 

What  is  a  levying  of  war?  Whygentlemensay  that  levying  war 
is  levying  war — ^'^  lever  la  guerre*"* — ^levying  soldiers— that  it 
insists  in  preparing  the  meag;is  of  war. 
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<  A<Hid  rather  suppose  that  the  framers  of  our  cottstitution^ 
wlio  proceeded  with  so  much  caution  and  endeavoured  in  every 
«art  of  that  instrument  to  secure  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their 
fellow  citizens^  and  especially  a  speedy  trial  by  an  impartial 
jury  of  the  district,  did  not  intend,  by  the  terms  "  levying  war," 
an  unnatural  and  dangerous  construction,  unknown  in  common 
jiarlance  and  unusal  in  hi»tory  or  judicial  proceedings.  They 
could  not  have  contemplated  an  extension  of  the  doctrine  of 
constructive  treason  which  has  been  always  held  so  peculiarly 
hostile  to  civil  liberty.  They  never  could  have  intended  that 
acts  peaceable  or  innocent  in  themselves  should  constitute 
treason. 

If  by  "levying  war,*'  they  meant  inlisting  of  troops  or  raising 
in  army,  they  would  have  said  so  in  plain  terms.  They  would 
have  said  that  "  treason  against  the  United  States  shall  con- 
sist in  inlisting  or  levying  troops,  or  raising  an  army  with  in- 
tention to  make  war  against  them." 

If  levying  troops,  embodying  men,  or  inlisting  soldiers  with 
intention  to  subvert  the  government  of  the  United  States,  were 
intended  as  sufficient  to  constitute  treason,  why  did  not  the 
framers  of  the  constitution^ay  so?  Why  did  they  not  say 
that  levying  of  troops  or  raising  an  army  had  the  same  idea  or 
meant  the  same  thing  as  levying  of  war. 

In  a  constitution  devised  by  men  distinguished  as  much  for 
their  devotion  to  the  public  good  as  eminent  by  their  talents, 
aothing  unfavourable  to  liberty  would  have  been  intended. 
Precision  of  language  must  also  have  been  attended  to.  No- 
thing therefore  can  justify  the  construction  which  gentlemen 
advocate  but  unavoidable  necessity.  But  it  is  as  unnecessary  as 
it  is  dangerous.  If  they  had  intended  that  merely  to  inlist  men, 
to  raise  and  embody  troops,  to  raise  an  army  without  any  thing 
more,  should  constitute  treason,  they  would  have  expressed  it 
m  such  plain  terms  as  to  defy  misconstruction.  Levying  of 
•f  war  implies  force  of  some  kind.  The  idea  of  violence  of 
some  kind  is  inseparable  from  that  of  war. 

But  sir,  raising  an  army  or  levying  troops  is  only  a  prepara- 
tory step  towards  levying  war.  You  levy  troops  in  preparation^ 
in  intention  to  levy  war.  But  no  act  preparatory  to  levying  war 
«an  be  an  actual  levving  of  war.  What  is  the  technical  meaning 
•f  **  levying'*  Whether  derived  from  the  French  word  ^^  lever p 
#r  the  Latin  word  "  levare^^  to  rahe^  (or  as  applied  to  war  to 
make^  to  levi^  war  is  to  make  it,  according  to  its  popular  ac- 
ceptation, as  well  as  its  meaning  as  used  by  some  of  the  best 
writers.  The  meaning  or  true  construction  of  both  expressions, 
**  to  levy  war  and  to  make  war^^  is  precisely  the  same.  What- 
ever is  making  war  is  levying  it. 

Bat  says  the  gentleman,  ^^  levying  war  and  making  war  are 
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of  war  are  not  the  same;  the  king  of  England  can  levy  vaz^ 
But  his  troops  make  the  war;  that  he  Uvie99  hut  his  officers 
and  soldiers  fight  the  battles  and  make  it*  I  did  not  know  be- 
fore., that  in  the  United  States,  levying  or  raiding  troops  was  the 
same  thing  as  levying  war.  Troops  are  often  raiaed*  OoP  hun- 
dred thousand  men  have  been  authorized  to  b^  called  out;  but 
I  did  not  know  that  we  were  levying  war,  however  desirpus 
some  individuals  ^may  be  that  it  were  so*  But  gentbmen  say 
that  it  is  a  common  expression  that  the  king  levies  war;  and  hia 
officers  and  soldiers  actually  make  it.  Why  is  it  said  that  thc^ 
king  levies  war?  It  is  a  very  uncouth  expression;  but  he  is  said 
tojevy  war,  because  he  represents  the  nation,  {t  is^e  nation 
in  its  national  character  that  really  makes  war;  and  be  is  the 
person  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  nation;  of  which  nation,  the  of- 
ficers and  soldiers  are  only  the  constituent  parts.  He  is  said  to 
levy  war,  because  he  is  the  representative  of  the  nation  in  its  na- 
tional capacity.  The  United  States  also  make  war  in  their  na- 
tional capacity.  They  ar«  composed  of  individuals  of  whoi^ 
die  officers  and  soldiers,  like  the  people  of  other  coun0*iea»  aic- 
tually  fight  battles.  It  may  as  ifell  be  said,  .that  if  {,  Luther 
Martin,  knock  a  man  d^wn  with  my  hand,  I  do  90t  knpcic 
him  down,  but  mi/  /lanj does;  because  my  hand  h  a  conatitii? 
ent  part  of  my  body# 

But  there  is  no  s:uc*h  distinction  as  gendemen  contend  for^ 
between  the  king  and  hisoficers  and  soldiers*  Thene  is  no  suck 
distinction  as  that  Ae  king  levies  and  his  officers  and  soldiers 
make  war.  One  king,  as  tlte  r.fepre$entative  of  .one  nation,  makv 
war  .on  anollier  as  the  reprea^tative  gf  .another  Juation;  an4l 
thu«  the  one  nation  makes  war  on  the  other.  But  there  is  no 
possible  correctness  in  the  distinction  contended  for.  There  is 
none  in  reason,  inthe  decisions  of  »courts,Qr  in  the  practice  of  Jiar 
tions  which  confines  the  makingof  wartothoaewho  aGt^aUiy  fight 
battles;  and  until  theve  shall  be  some  decision  estab^ials^g  auoh 
a  distinction  and  thereby  placing  our  coun^  in  a  worse  situa- 
tion, than  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  have  placed  Uiat  coun* 
try,  I  cannot  believe  it  to  exist«  I  shall  /hold  the  true  defiiu.* 
tion  of  levying  war  to  be  making  war,  and  ^for  the  purpose  of 
euhverting  the:govemmenfof  the  United  States.  Sir,  ^  maku^ 
war,"  rx  vi  termini^  implies  the  use  of  forccj  xnfikttC€j  sol- 
diers. I  appeal  to  the  authorities  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
America,  as  ;far  as  prosecutions  for  levying  war  have  ^eia 
placein  this  country,  whether  an  act  of  violence  have  notalwayjk 
been  deemed  essential. to  ljt:vying.  war;  and  whether  the  indict-* 
ment.s  do  not  specify  some  act  of  force  or  violence. 

Even  in  the  constructive  treasons  of  destroying  meeting 
iKaiaes,  and  iputting  down  bawdy  house3>  fierce  or  :vii»leiice 
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must  be  employed  to  constitute  treason.  In  all  cases  of  that 
kind^  houses  have  been  violendy  torn  plown  and  destroyed,  and 
many  persons  greatly  injured.  In  the  cases  of  Messenger, 
Green  and  others,  those  of  Damaree  and  Purchase,  and  all 
other  cases  of  the  like  kind  in  Engumd,  and  that  of  Fries  and 
other  cases  in  this  country,  force  and  violence  have  been  used, 
and  invariably  stated;  and  what  is  still  more  decisive,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  employing  actual  force  or  using  violence  on  such 
occasions,  it  was  determined  by  all  the  judges  of  England  on  the 
former  cases,  that  as  to  Green  and  Bedel,  the  -special  verdicts 
were  not  full  enough  to  judge  it  tieason;  because  the  verdicts 
only  found  that  these  two  persons  were  present,  but.  neither 
found  any  particular  act  of  force  committed  by  them^  nor  that 
they  were  aiding  and  assisting  to  the  rest  who  did  use  violence. 
Force  oi»  violence  has  always  been  deemed  essential  to  the  ex* 
istence  of  treasonable  war  in  England;  and  I  call  on  the  gen- 
tlemen to  shew  one  instance  to  the  contrary. 

Gentlemen  have  endeavoured  to  distinguish  ^he  case  of 
Vaughan  from  others,  as  being  unaccompanied  by  force.  But 
that  case  is  irrelevant;  because  there  was  a  count  in  the  indict- 
ment for  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies,  which  was  fully  sup- 
ported by  his  acting  under  a  commission  from  the  French  king, 
and  cruising  against  the  subjects  of  England. 

Mr.  Martin  was  proceeding  further  when  the  court  asked 
him  whether  he  could  finish  his  argument  this  evening.  He  an- 
swered that  he  could  not;  and  that  he  hoped  the  court  would  in- 
dulge him  to  resume  it  to-morrow.  This  was  granted;  and  the  . 
court  adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  the  usual  hour. 

Saturday  August  29,  1807. 

The  court  met  according  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  Martin  resumed  his  argument.  After  recapitulating 
briefly  the  substance  of  what  he  had  said  yesterday  he  proceed- 
ed thus: 

In  supporting  the  positions  which  I  proposed  lo  establish,  in 
order  to  exclude  the  admission  of  irrelevant  testimony,  I  contcnd- 
ckI  that  to  make  war  was  the  same  as  to  levy  war;  and  that  the 
distinction  advocated  by  the  attorney  for  the  United  States  was 
unfounded.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  that  point;  because  every 
principle  of  legal  construction  and  common  understanding 
shews  that  raising  troops  is  not  levying  of  war.  To  be  guilty  of 
levying  war,  the  accused  must  be  guilty  of  some  overt  act; 
which  must  be  set  forth  in  the  indictment;  and  which  overt  act 
is  never  stated  as  a  general  charge  of  levying  or  making  war, 
but  as  some  specific  act. 

I  further  stated  that  actual  force  was  requisite  to  constitute 
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levying  war.  The  gentlemen  on  the  other  bide  have  stated 
that  a  great  assemblage  of  men  without  force  would  be  a  levy- 
ing of  war;  that  to  march  in  military  array  was  a  sufficient  act 
of  levying  war;  that  colonel  Burr,  together  with  a  number  of 
persons  unknown,  thirty  or  forty  or  one  hundred  (or  whatever 
number  of  persons  you  may  think  proper  to  suppose)  did  pro- 
ceed to  levying  of  war;  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  say  simply 
that  they  levied  war  without  further  explanation  or  speciftcap 
tion.  To  shew  the  absurdity  of  this  argument  I  observed  that 
in  every  indictment  for  levying  of  war  there  must  be  stated 
some  special  overt  act  of  that  war;  which  the  books  say  is  the 
charge  to  which  the  accused  must  make  defence.  This  construc- 
tion we  contend  is  supported  by  the  common  sense  that  Mr* 
Randolph  was  willing  to  be  governed  by,  but  not  the  common 
&ense  of  the  gentleman  on  the  other  side;  and  we  shalLfind  that 
every  principle  of  real  (and  which  we  say  is  our)  common 
sense  revolts  at  their  interpretation,  and  renders  it  necessary 
that  a  particular  act  of  levying  war  should  be  set  forth  in  the 
indictment  in  order  to  apprise  the  accused  to  meet  it  with  his 
defence.  How  then  can  a  general  averment  of  having  levied 
war  be  sufficient? 

The  charge  is,  that  colonel  Burr  levied  war.  They  admit 
that  there  must  be  an  assemblage  of  men  for  the  purpose  of 
levying  war.  But  yet  their  idea  here  is,  that  a  man  is  capable  of 
levying  war  himself  only.  A  man  by  his  own  act  solely  may  be 
guilty  of  compassing  the  king's  death;  but  was  it  ever  heard  or 
dreamed  of  by  any  person,  in  his  senses,  that  a  simple  individu- 
al levied  war  against  a  country? 

Colonel  BuHR. — d  do  not  understand  the  gentlemen  to  con- 
tend for  such  a  construction;  but  to  insist  that  marching  in  mi- 
litary array,  though  without  arms,  would  amount  to  levying  of 
war. 

Mr.  Martin. — I  understood  them  to  insist  on  that  construc- 
tion. It  results  from  some  of  their  arguments.  Is  there  a  single 
authority  to  justify  such  doctrine?  Has  it  ever  been  averred 
that  war  has  been  levied  by  one  person?  Admitting  that  an  a^ 
semblagc  is  sufficient,  then  an  individual  cannot  levy  war.  Sup. 
pose  that  colonel  Burr  were  indicte d,  .chat  he,  unaided  and  unas** 
sisted  by  anyother  person,  made  war  on  Blannerhassett's  island 
against  the  United  States;  such  an  indictment  would  be  laughed 
at.  There  must  be  others  joined  in  the  conspiracy  and  war.  No 
individual  alone  can  be  said  to  levy  war.  Would  it  be  sufficient 
to  state,  in  an  indictment,  that  the  accused  went  in  warlike  ar- 
ray Irom  pne  place  of  rendezvous  to  another  and  levied  war 
against  the  United  States?  If  he  levied  war^  the  next  inquiry  is. 
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honcv  did  he  levy  this  war?  All  the  authorities  say  that  there 
must  be  laid  an  overt  act  of  the  treason,  particularly  specifying 
the  manner  of  its  commission. 

But  it  is  suggested,  by  one  of  the  gentlemen,  that  lord  Bal- 
merino's  case  shews  that  marching  in  military  array,  without 
any  battle,  without  the  employment  of  force,  or  any  iict  of  vio- 
lence, constitutes  treason;  that  though  an  overt  act  was  charg- 
ed, yet  it  was  said,  in  that  case,  that  the  general  charge  of 
marching  with  arms  in  military  array  would  have  been  suffi« 
cient.  I  did  not  recollect  the  case  fully  yester(Jay;  but  I  have 
since  looked  at  it,  and  find  my  opinion  correct;  and  that  he  is 
mistaken.  It  does  not  authorize  the  conclusion^  that  marching 
in  military  array  alone,  amounts  to  levying  of  war.  Lord  Bal- 
merino  is  charged  in  the  indictment  thus:  that  "  he,  with  a 
multitude  of  rebels,  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  hostile  and  warlike 
manner,  with  arms  as  well  offensive  as  defensive,  assembled 
themselves  together,  and  then  and  there  did  falsely  and  traitor- 
ously array  ihemselves  with  force  and  arms,  and  then  and  there 
did  levy  a  public  and  civil  war  against,"  &c.  then  the  overt 
act  specified  in  tlie  indictment  is  this:  "  that  with  the  said  trai- 
tors and  rebels  so  armed  and  arrayed,  he  did  enter  into  and 
take  possession  of  the  said  city  and  castle  of  Carlisle,  and  did 
falsely  and  traitorously  keep  ^ad  defend  the  same  against  the 
king's  forces.'' 

This  was  the  specific  act  committed-  Gendemen  say  that  it 
was  a  levying  of  war,  thus  to  march  into  the  city  in  military  ar- 
ray. It  was  certainly  an  act  of  making  war  to  enter  forcibly  in- 
to and  retain  the  city  of  Carlisle  against  the  forces  of  the  king. 
And  though  there  is  a  general  charge  stated  before  the  special 
overt  act,  yet  there  is  but  one  count  in  the  indictment;  which  is 
this:  that  witl^lhe  said  traitors  he  did,  &c.  Lord  Balmerino's 
objection  was  this:  that  the  indictment  charged  him  with  being 
in  the  city  of  Carlisle  when  it  surrendered.  He  was^ot  there 
then.  He  only  entered  it  the  next  day.  But  he  was  seen  march- 
ing armed  into  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  when  the  re- 
bels were  in  possession  of  it;  and  he  held  it  for  the  pretender. 
But  the  court  did  not  give  its  sanction  to  the  suggestions  of 
counsel.  The  court  did  not  decide  that  merely  marching  in  a 
warlike  array  into  the  city  was  a  sufficient  overt  act  of  levying 
war.  Such  a  d^^cision  ran  be  found  no  where.  He  indeed  made 
two  objections:  Ist.  that  he  was  indicted  by  the  title  of  lord 
Balmerino  of  the  city  of  Carlisle;  which  he  said  was  no  title  be- 
longing to  him;  2d.  that  he  was  indicted  for  being  at  the  tak- 
ing of  the  city  and  castle  of  Carlisle  on  the  10th  of  November; 
whereas  he  averred  that  he  could  prove  that  he  was  then 
twelve  miles  off. 
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The  lord  high  steward  addressed  hitn  thus:  "  You  have 
made  two  objections  of  different  natures.  The  first  is  to  the 
addition  of  place  p:ivcn  to  you  in  the  indictment;  and  the  other 
goes  to  the  fact  thereby  charged  upon  you.  As  to  the  first,  I 
must  inform  your  lordship,  that  the  words  "  late  of  the  city  of 
Carlisle  iff  the  county  of  Cumberland*'  are  not  made  part  of 
your  title,  but  are  only  an  addition  of  place;  which  the  law  for 
good  reasons  requires  to  be  inserted  by  way  of  description  of 
the  defendant  in  all  indictments;  and  it  is  most  commonly  tak^ji 
from  that  place,  where  the  crime  is  by  such  indictment  charged 
to  have  been  committed.  As  to  your  other  objection  it  relates  to 
the  fact  alleged  in  the  indictment,  and  will  depend  upon  the 
evidence  which  cannot  be  entered  into  until  your  lordship  has 
pleaded." 

[Here  Mr.  Martin  read  at  considerable  length  most  of  the 
arguments  and  part  of  the  evidence  used  on  this  trial,  reported 
in  9th  State  Truds,  p.  587  to  p.  615.] 

The  prisoner  said  ^^  that  none  of  the  witnesses  had  made 
good  the  charge  against  him,  that  he  was  at  Carlisle  on  the 
10th  of  November;  and  that  he  had  been  of  opinion,  that  if  any 
article  in  the  indictment  was  not  good  against  him,  all  the  in- 
dictment fell;"  "  that  he  thought  himself  (but  was  not  so  ad« 
vised  by  counsel)  there  was  soi^^ething  in  the  objection  or  he 
would  not  have  given  so  much  trouble." 

The  lord  high  steward  told  him,  **  you  say  the  witnesses 
have  not  proved   that    your  lordship  was  at  Carlisle  on  the 
particular  day  laid  in  the  indictment.  But  they  have  proved 
that  they  saw  Vou  in  arms  at  the  head  of  your  troop  of  rebels 
at  Carlisle.  If  you  can  disprove  that.  fact,  this  is  your  time  to 
do  it."  "  Have  you  any  thing  to  say  in  support  of  what  you 
have  observed,  about  the  particular  day  not  b!|||ig  proved  as 
laid  in  the  indictment?  I  shoulil  be  glad  to  know  upon  what 
your  lordship  would  put  your  defence.  They  have  proved  you 
to  be  in  arms  at  Carlisle' in  November."   It  is  true  that  the  ar- 
gument of  the  counsel  did  go  so  far  as  to  insist  that  marchings 
with   military  array  was  sufficient  to  constitute  an  act  of  levy- 
ing  war;  but  the  court  did 'not  sanction  that  argument.  His 
talcing  possession  of  and  holding  the  city  of  Carlisle  were  the 
prinrij)al  groiinds  of  the  prosecution.  It  was  principally  urge<l 
against  him  that  he  not  only  took  possession  of,  but  detained 
the  city  and   castle;   that   the   detainer  of  any  of  the   king's 
towns  or  castles  was  high  treason;  that  every  entry  into  and 
holding  possession  of  a  town  or  fortress  in  a  hostile  manner 
against  the  king  is  treason;   and  that  where  there  are  several 
aits  of  treason  laid   in  an   indictment,  if  any  one  charge  be 
proved,  the  porson  accused  must  be  convicted. 
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If  marching  in  a  military  array  were  alone  a  sufficient  overt 
act  of  levying  war,  would  not  the  court  have  said  "  that  it  was 
immaterial  whether  he  marched  into  the  city  on  a  particular 
day  and  held  it  or  not,  because  he  did  march  with  a  great  ma- 
ny persons  in  military  array,  and  therefore  levied  war  and  was 
guilty  of  treason."  This  would  have  put  it  out  of  all  dispute 
"whatsoever,  and  have  been  decisive  evidence  of  treason  against 
him;  because  proof  of  any  one  overt  act  is  sufficient  to  support 
an  indictment  for  treason.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  court  never 
considered  marching  in  military  array  as  a  sufficient  overt  act; 
there  is  not  a  vestige  to  support  such  evidence.  His  'not  being 
present  when  the  city  was  taken  was  deemed  of  no  importance. 
It  is  no  where  relied  on  in  the  arguments  as  worthy  of  conside- 
ration; because  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  an  overt  act  on  a 
particular  day. 

I  have  thought  it  material  and  proper  for  me  to  dilatQ  on 
this  point,  lest  this  court  might  possibly  be  of  opinion  that  as-p 
sembling  and  marching  in  military  array  was  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute an  overt  act.  The  house  of » lords  adjourned  to  the 
chamber  of  parliament  and  came  to  a  resolution  to  take  the 
opinion  of  the  judges  on  this  question:  ^'  whether  it  is  neces- 
sary that  an  overt  act  of  high  treason  should  be  proved  to  have 
been  committed  on  the  particular  day  laid  In  the  indictment." 
And  the  judges  were  all  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  necessary; 
but  "  as  evidence  may  be  given  of  an  overt  act  before  the  day, 
so  it  may  be  after  the  day  specified  in  the  indictment;  for  the 
duty  laid  was  circumstance  and  form  only  and  not  material  in 
point  of  proof;  and  that  this  was  the  known  and  constant  course 
of  proceeding- in  trials."  But  there  was  not  one  expression  of 
the  court  tending  to  shew,  (what  is  so  much  relied  on  by  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side)  that  being  arrayed  in  a  military 
manner  amounted  to  treason.  There  was  not  a  word  to  this 
effect  except  some  suggestions  of  the  counsel,"  but  altogether 
unsupported  by  the  court.  There  was  no  doubt  on  the  subject, 
nor  any  reference  to  the  judges-  The  marching  into  and  hold- 
ing the  city  from  the  king  were  deemed  sufficient. 

But  Vaughan's  case  has  been  maintained  by  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  to  .prove  that  war  might  be  levied  without 
any  actual  violence  done.  The  indictment  in  Vaughan's  case 
ought  to  he  considered  as  being  for  adhering  to  the  king^'s  ene- 
mies. The  first  count  which  was  for  that  ofFcnce  was  principal- 
ly relied  on.  The  judgnrent  in  that  case  can  never  .be  consi- 
dered as  a  decision,  that  violence  is  entirely  unnecessary  to 
levy  war.  It  does  not  prove  that  war  can  be  levied  without  the 
employment  of  force.  It  does  not  prove,  as  he  contends,  that 
the  prosecutor  may  lay,  that  the  accused  marching  in  military 
arrav  did  lew  war;  but  he  must  iilso  state  the  overt  act  which 
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he  committed.  The  indictment  in  that  case  stated  acts  done  ui 
the  vessel  called  the  *'  Loyal  Clencartie."  The  overt  act  there 
laid  seems  to  be  considered  by  gentlemen  (and  without  doubt 
erroneously)  as  an  avert  act  of  levying  war.  He  went  in  an 
armed  vessel  on  the  high  seas  for  the  purpose  of  capturing 
vessels  belonging  to  the  British  nation.  They  did  attempt  to 
capture  one  vessel;  and  superior  force  only  prevented  the 
attempt  from  being  carried  into  complete  effect.  As  that  was 
an  indictment  for  adhering  to  tlie  king's  enemies,  which  was 
proved  by  his  cruising  against  the  English,  it  cannot  be 
considered  as  an  authority  For  the  purpose  of  proving  that 
force  is  unnecessary  to  constitute  treason  in  levying  war. 

Foster^  p,  218.  has  been  relied  on  for  the  same  purpose.  He 
says,  that  ^^  an  assembly  armed  and  arraved  in  a  warlike  man- 
joer,  for  any  treasonable  purpose,  is  bellum  levatum^  though  not 
peroussutn.  Listing  and  marching  are  sufficient  overt  acts 
without  coming  to  a  battle  or  action.  So  cruising  on  the  king's 
subjects  under  a  French  commi^ion,  France''*' being  then  at  war 
with  us^'*  was  held  to  be  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies,  though 
tio  other  act  of  hostility  was  laid  or  proved;  and  he  refers  to 
Vaughan's  case. 

This  distinction  between  the  bellum  levatum^  and  hellion 
percussiim  is  no  whbre  established.  He  has  no  other  authority 
on  which  to  ground  the  principle.  In  Vaughan's  case,  there  was 
an  actual  cruising  in  the  vessel  which  he  commanded  under  a 
commission  from  the  French  king,  and  an  attempt  to  capture 
vessels  of  the  king's  subjects;  and  she  was  fitted  out  to  destnfy 
the  king's  ships. 

^^  Listing  and  marching  are  sufficient  ovevc  acts  without 
coming  to  a  battle."  If  he  mean  an  overt  act  of  levying  war^ 
there  is  no  authority  whatever  to  support  him;  not  a  single  case 
can  be  adduced-  But  if  he  mean  an  overt  act  of  compassing 
the  king's  death,  he  may  be  correct.  The  very  acceptance  of  a 
commission  from  the  enemies  of  the  king  is  an  overt  act. 
Writing  a  letter  of  intelligence  to  the  king's  enemies  is  also 
,  an  overt  act  of  compassing  his  death.  Foster  m  page  220.  re- 
ferring to  Vaughan's  case  confirms  the  doctrine  and  says 
"that  if  a  subject  of  England  maketh  actual  war  on  the  king's 
allies  engaged  with  him  against  the  common  enemy,  it  is  ad- 
hering to  the  king's  enemies,  though  no  act  of  hostility  is  com- 
mitted against  him  or  his  forces;  because  thereby  the  common 
enemy  is  strengthened  and  the  king's  hands  are  weakened." 

Did  the  court  in  Vaughan's  case  require  proof  in  support  of 
the  indictment,  that  Vaughan  with  certain  individuals  levied 
war?  No:  because  that  very  indictment  states  the  acts  com« 
milted  by  Vaughan;  in  being  on  board  the  Loyal  Clencartie^ 
and  cruising  against  the  ships  of  Great  Britain  &c. 
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This  therefore  is  the  only  authority  of  the  kind.  Foster  is 
unsupported  if  he  mean  what  they  say  he  does;  for  Vaughan's 
case  is  always  placed  on  the  ground  of  adhering  to  the  king's 
enemies.  No  man  can  make  or  levy  war  without  actual  vio- 
lence. If  he  join  against  the  allies  oif  the  king  engaged  with 
him  against  the  same  common  enemy,  though  he  does  no  act 
against  the  king's  own  authority,  it  is  as  injurious  as  levying 
war  on  the  king:  because  against  his  allies,  and  weakens  him 
by  strengthening  his  enemies;  yet  the  party  would  be  indicted 
for  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies* 

East  in  his  1st  voL  of  Crown  Law  p.  12Srstates  that  Vaughan 
was  considered  as  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies.  ^^  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  overt  acts  oflFer^d  in  evidence,  and  not  laid 
in  the  indictment,  be  no  direct  proof  of  any  of  the  overt  acts 
charged,  but  merely  go  to  strengthen  the  evidence  or  suspi- 
cion of  some  of  those  overt  acts,  by  a  collateral  circumstance, 
such  evidence  cannot  be  admitted,  notwithstanding  the  opi- 
nion of  lord  Hale  to  the  contrary.  As  in  the  case  of  captain 
Vaughan  who  was  indicted  for  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies 
on  the  high  seas.  The  overt  act  laid  was  his  cruising  upon  tl)e 
king's  subjects  in  a  vessel  called  the  Loyal  Clencartie;  and  the 
counsel  for  the  crown  offered  to  give  in  evidence vthat  he  had 
some  time  before,  cut  away  the  customhouse  barge  and  had 
gone  cruising  in  that  vessel;  but  as  that  was  no  proof  of  his 
cruising  in  the  Loyal  Clencartie^  the  court  rejected  the. 
evidence." 

I  cite  this  case  only  because  East  speaks  of  it  as  an  indict- 
ment for  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies;  which  may  be  done 
without  actual  violence;  whereas  war  cannot  be  levied  without 
the  use  of  some  force. 

A  passage  in  1  East  p.  124.  has  also  been  supposed  to  prove 
that  the  employment  of  force  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  the 
crime  of  levying  war,  but  that  merely  arraying  in  a  hostile 
manner  is  sufficient.  **  If  (says  he)  but  one  of  several  acts  be 
well  laid  and  proved,  that  is  sufficient.  And  if  it  be  laid  with 
circumstances  not  necessary  to  constitute  the  act  of  high  trea- 
son, they  need  not  be  proved,  but  may  be  rejected  as  surplus- 
age. As  in  the  case  of  treason  in  levying  war,  if  die  overt  act 
be  an  arraying  in  a  hostile  manner  and  thereby  killing  divers 
of  the  king's  subjects,  if  the  arraying  in  a  hostile  manner  be 
proved,  that  is  sufficient  without  proof  of  the  rest."  He  cites 
the  authority  of  Foster  p,  194.  to  support  this  position:  that 
force  is  unnecessary  to  constitute  the  crime  of  treason  in  levy- 
ing war.  It  is  proper  to  see  the  authority  cited  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  it  justify  the  inference  made  from  it.  Fos- 
ter in  that  page  says,  **  and  ij  divers  acts  are  laid  and  but  one 
provjtd  it  will  he  siifficient  and  the  verdict  must  be  for  the  crown. 
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And  therefore  where  divers  overt  acts  arc  laid,  and  the  mdict- 
ment  in  point  of  form  happeneth  to  be  faulty  with  regard  to 
some  of  them,  the  court  will  not  quash  it  for  those  defects; 
•  because  that  would  deprive  the  crown  of  the  opportunity  of 
proving  the  overt  acts  that  are  well  laid."  What  is  the  deci- 
sion here?  That  one  act  proved  is  sufficient;  but  there  is  no- 
thing here  said  by  Foster  like  declaring  that  going  in  a  hostile 
array,  without  any  act  of  violence,  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the 
crime  of  levying  treasonable  war.  And  East  does  not  distin- 
guish between  the  treason  of  compassing  the  king's  death  (to 
which  only  this  doctrine  can  apply)  and  other  treasons.  He 
refers  to  several  other  authorities,  none  of  which  conBrm  his 
position:  that  '*  arraying  in  a  hostile  manner,"  is  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  levying  of  war. 

The  first  he  refers  to  is  1  Hale^  122.;  who  has  only  the  same 
general  doctrine:  that  any  overt  act  well  laid  and  proved 
will  be  sufficient;  and  from  whom  East  and  others  borrow  it. 

The  next  case  he  cites  is  Lowick's  case,  4  State  Trials^  718. 
If  you  will  examine  this  authority,  you  will  find  it  was  for 
compassing  the  king's  death;  therefore  it  cannot  apply. 

Chief  Justice. — Docs  the  indictment  in  that  case  only 
charge  compassing  the  king's  death?  Does  it  not  state  a  charge 
or  an  overt  act  of  levying  war? 

Mr.  Martin. — It  is  only  for  compassing  the  king's  death; 
but  it  is  very  special  in  stating  several  acts  in  support  of  the 
charge,  and  particularly  the  manner  of  consulting  to  meet  and 
assassinate  the  king.  He  also  refers  to  Layer's  case,  6  St.  Trials 
p.  229.  That  case  was  also  for  compassing  the  king's  death; 
and  one  of  the  overt  acts  to  support  the  charge  was  the  publi- 
cation in  the  county  of  Essex  of  a  treasonable  writing  to  ex- 
cite the  people  to  insurrection.  It  is  manifest  that  those  arc 
cases  of  conspiring  to  kill  the  king.  Inlisting  soldiers,  march- 
ing in  military  array,  writing  a  letter,  meeting  to  consult,  and 
other  acts  of  like  kind,  are  overt  acts  of  the  treason  of  con- 
spiring the  death  of  the  king.  That  doctrine  is  well  understood 
in  Great  Britain.  There  is  no  idea  more  clear  and  distinct  in 
that  country,  than  that  these  are  only  acts  of  that  species  of 
treaspn  which  consists  in  compassing  the  king's  death;  and  for 
want  of  this  distinct  idea  a  mistaken  opinion  has  been  taken 
up  in  America  that  inlisting  men,'  assembling  and  marching  in 
military  array,  are  overt  acts  of  treason,  without  examining  the 
subject  further  or  inquiring  what  kind  of  treason,  or  how  such 
acts  can  amount  to  treason.  But  whatever  construction  be,  and 
whatever  local  or  extraordinary  causes  may  have  itiduced 
thercy  for  the  preservation  •f  the  lives  of  their  kings  or  other- 
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wise*  I  thank  God  we  know  nothing  of  such  treasons  in  Amt% 
rica;  and  I  hope  we  never  shall.  Even  in  that  country  it  has 
never  been  solemnly  decided  that  treason  in  levying  war  could 
be  committed  without  any  force  or  violence.  In  every  case 
where  the  indictment  has  been  specifically  for  levying  war,  we 
have  found  the  parties  assembling  and  using  violence.  In  the 
case  of  the  king  v.  Messenger  and  others  reported  by  Kel- 
lyng,  force  and  violence  were  used  by  some  of  the  parties,  but 
not  by  others.  The  point  came  directly  before  the  court  on 
special  verdicts;  and  the  decisions  principally  turned  upon  it.  ' 
Those  who  had  committed  acts  of  violence  were  adjudged 
guilty  of  treason;  but  the  only  two,  who  were  not  found  to  have 
committed  any  act  of  force  or  to  have  aided  or  assisted 
those  who  did,  were  acquitted. 

Benstead's  case,  so  much  dwelt  upon  by  Foster,  is  not  unac- 
companied by  force.  In  consequence  of  certain  unpopular 
measures  supposed  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  king  in  pur- 
suance of  the  archbishop's  advice  as  privy  councellor,  it  was 
determined  to  compel  the  king  to  remove  him  from  office;  and 
the  house  of  the  archbishop  was  attacked  by  a  rabble  of  some 
thousands  in  the  day;  and  in  the  night  of  that  day,  Benstead 
the  ringleader  with  a  multitude  to -the  number  of  300  went  in 
a  warlike  manner  to  Lambeth-house  to  surprise  the  archbishop. 
That  was  considered  an  act  of  levying  war,  because  acts  of 
violence  were  committed,  and  in  opposition  to  the  king's 
government.  I  find  no  where  so  bold  a  position  advanced,  as,  • 
that  war  may  be  levied  without  any  force  whatever. 

[Here  a  few  observations  were  made  by  the  chief  justice, 
which  -were  uttered  in  too  low  a  tone  of  voice  to  be  distinctly  . 
heard.  H^  was  .however  understood  to  say  that  marching  in 
military  array,  armed  and  in  sufficient  numbers  to  exhibit  an 
appearance  or  posture  of  war  or  of  a  capacity  to  accomplish 
their  avowed  object,  if  treasonable,  would  be  an  overt  act  of 
levying  war;  and  that  proof  of  one  overt  act  of  any  kind  of  trea- 
son charged  in  the  indictment  would  suffice  to  support  it, 
though  there  were  several  overt  acts  of  the  same  or  different 
kinds  of  treason  laid  and  not  proved.] 

ffale  says  in  his  1st  vol.  p.  146.  that  holding  the  king's  castles 
without  force  is  not  treason:  ^^  The  bare  detaining  of  the  king's 
castles  or  ships  seems  no  levying  of  war  within  this  statute." 
The  necessity  of  the  use  of  force  and  violence  to  constitute  a 
levying  of  war  is  farther  illustrated  by  the  authority  of  Foster 
/•  219.  where  he  refers  to  Hale:  "Holding  a  castle  or  fort 
against  the  king  or  his  forces,  if  actual  force  be  fUsed  in  order  to 
keep  possession^  is  levying  war."  This  .shews  that  there  must 
he  force  used  to  make  it  levying  of  war;  as  it  must  be  inferred 
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(hat  if  actual  fotce  be  not  used,  the  keeping  posseasicm  doea 
not  amount  to  levying  war.  Indeed  he  proceeds  to  say  so: 
^^  But  a  bare  detainer,  as  suppose  by  shutting  the  gates  against 
the  king  or  his  forces,  without  any  other  force  from  within, 
lord  Hale  conceiveth  will  not  amount  to  treason.  But  if  this 
be  done  in  confederacy  with  er^emies  or  rebels^  that  circum* 
stance  will  make  it  treason,  in  the  one  case  under  the  clause 
of  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies,  in  the  other  under  that  of 
levying  war.''  If  a  castle  or  fort  be  detained  in  connexion  with 
enemies  actually  at  war  with  the  country,  it  is  treason  though 
n6  force  be  used,  because  the  act  of  adhering  to  the  kin^s 
enemies  may  be  without  force.  If  in  conjunction  or  confede- 
racy with  rebels,  it  amounts  to  the  treason  of  compassing  the 
death  of  the  king;  because  in  fact  it  aids  and  assists  rebels  who 
resist  his  government  and  aim  at  its  subversion  and  his  des- 
truction* but  it  would  not  be  an  act  of  levying  war. 

Criet  Justice. — Suppose  a  fortified  place  to  be  taken  by 
a  rebel  army,  and  a  detachment  who  had  taken  no  active  part 
in  the  rebellion  to  be  put  in  possession  of  and  to  Hold  it;  I  un- 
derstand you  as  saying  that  that  garrison  might  shut  its  gates 
and  refuse  to  open  them  to  the  troops  of  the  government, 
without  incurring  the  guilt  of  levying  war.  Do  you  pretend  to 
say  that  it  would  not  be  treason  of  levying  war  in  this  garrison 
to  shut  the  gates  and  detain  the  place  till  force  was  necessarily 
employed  to  break  them  open,  although  they  used  no  other 
means  of  resistance?  What  substantial  difference  is  there  be- 
tween their  employing  force  against  the  government,  and  com«> 
pelling  it  by  their  resistance^  to  use  force  to  coerce  them?  I 
only  wish  to  understand  your  argument  clearly.  Perhaps  I  mis- 
took your  statement. 

Mr.  Martin. — I  mean  to  say  that  actual. force  must  be 
used  by  them,  to  make  them  guilty  of  the  treason  of  levying  war 
against  the  government.  The  parties  in  the  case  supposed 
would  be  guilty  of  the  treason  of  compassing  the  king's  death, 
but  not  of  levying  war.  This  is  my  opinion  of  the  law.  But 
admit  that  it  is  doubtful;  if  there  be  a  doubt  the  court  is 
bound  to  decide  in  favour  of  life.  But  as  to  the  necessity  of 
force  to  constitute  levying  war,  I  defy  the  gendemen  to  say 
the  contrary,  whatever  may  be  jumbled  together  in  the  books. 
But  I  call  on  gentlemen  to  shew  or  find  a  single  case  where  a 
,  person  indicted  for  levying  war,  in  Great  Britain,  was  con- 
victed without  proof  of  his  having  committed  actual  violence. 
In  other  cases  where  no  violence  was  used,  the  indictments 
were  either  for  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies  or  compassing 
ihe.  king's  death.  For  sending  letters  of  intelligence  to  an  enemy. 
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writing  letters  relative  to  a  conspiracy,  assembling  together 
for  the  purposes  of  consultation,  inlisting  soldiers,  furnishing 
provisions  and  such  like  acts,  unaccompanied  by  force  or  vio- 
lence, are  all  overt  acts  of  compassing  the  death  of  the  king. 

Let  us  turn  to  what  has  passed  in  America  in  our  own 
courts.  Not  a  single  case  can  be  mentioned  where  a  party, 
brought  to  trial  for  treason  in  levying  war,  has  not  been  proved 
to  be  guilty  of  using  some  force  and  violence.  In  every  case 
the  party  accused  has  committed  acts  of  violence  himself  or 
aided  and  assisted,  or  countenanced  and  encouraged  those 
who  did  the  acts  of  violence/  Every  individual  engaged  in  the 
western  insurrection  used  actual  violence  to  a  very  considera^ 
ble  extent,  or  were  present  aiding,  assisting  and  encouraging 
those  who  did  the  acts  of  violence. 

In  Mitchell's  case,  the  overt  act  charged  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  general  Neville's  house.  It  was  suggested,  in  his  vin- 
dication, that  two  witnesses  did  not  prove  that  he  was.  there. 
One  witness  swore  positively  that  he  was  there;  and  another 
said  that  an  idea  ran  in  his  head  that  he  was  there;  and  to 
confirm  that  he  was  there,  they  proved  by  a  number  of  witnes* 
ses  that  he  was  seen  with  a  body  of  men  marchipg  to  Neville's 
house.  It  was  referred  to  the  jury  to  say  how  far  his  being 
seen  on  his  march  to  Neville's  house  aided  the  doubtful  lan- 
guage of  the  second  witness,  who  only  said  that  it  ran  in  his 
head  that  he  saw  the  prisoner  there.  The  jUry  thought  the 
overt  act  sufficiently  proved;  and  that  the  prisoner  aided  in  the 
destruction  of  general  Neville's  house. 

In  Vigol's  case  the  house  of  an  excise  officer  (Wells's) 
was  burnt,  and  numerous  acts  of  violence  and  devastation 
committed. 

Chief  Justice. — Have  you  seen  the  indictment  in  the 
case  of  Mitchell?  It  does  not  describe  a  course  of  violent  acts, 
but  generally  a  levying  of  war. 

Mr.  Randolph. — ^The  offence  in  that  case  was  not  located 
as  it  is  here  by  the  terms  of  the  indictment. 

Mr.  Martin. — The  cases  in  the  last  Pennsylvania  insur- 
rection were  also  accompanied  with  force  and  violence.  There 
was  not  a  single  instance  of  a  trial  where*  the  party  accused 
-was  not  proved  to  have  committed  some  acts  of  violence  or  to 
have  aided  and  assisted  those  who  did  commit  violence. 

No  individual  has  yet  been  brought  before  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  whose  guilt  consisted  of  accessorial  agency; 
and  there  can  therefore  be  no  decision  at  present  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  that  can  shew  what  would  be  the  precise 
guilt  or  offence  of  a  person  advising  treason  antecedently,  or 
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receiving  a  traitor  after  the  fact.  Hence  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  decisions  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
there  has  not  been  a  single  instance  of  a  person  charged  with 
levying  war,  except  where  there  was  actual  violence,  or  the 
persons  accused  were  present,  aiding  and  abetting  those  who 
did  the  violent  acts;  nor  has  there  been  any  decision  where 
the  party  was  charged  with  accessorial  agency  before  or  after 
the  fact  in  any  court  of  the  United  States*  If  there  be  any 
dictum  found  in  any  decision  that  leads  to  express  the  idea  of 
the  court  on  this  point,  it  is  merely  an  extrajudicial  opinion 
that  deserves  no  sort  of  credit;  because  these  points  have  never 
come  direcdy  before  any  court  to  be  determined;  and  as  they 
are  yet  undecided,  the  judges  ought  to  come  with  minds  un- 
prejudiced on  these  questions  when  they  arise.  Unfortunate 
indeed  would  it.  be  for  the  citizens  of  America,  if  it  were  to 
be  generally  believed  that  there  was  no  danger  from  these 
doctrines,  as  the  gendeman  says,  to  any  person  if  not  gUilty  of 
treason.  But  does  not  the  gentleman  know  that  innocent  per- 
sons may  be  unjustly  accused  by  the  government  or  indivi- 
duals who  wish  to  dest1*oy  them?  that  doctrines  involving  the 
dearest  rights,  the  liberty  and  safety  of  the  people,  ought  never 
to  be  established  by  a  bare  dictum  or  a  hasty  expression?  that 
they  ought  only  to  be  settled  on  the  fullest  authority  and  most 
mature  deliberation;  after  the  fullest  argument  by  able  lawyers 
on  both  sides  shall  have  fairly  explained  ever)'  point;  after  the 
fountain  head  shall  have  b^en  resorted  to  and  every  thing  shall 
have  been  examined  from  the  first  source? 

But  sir  to  all  this,  as  I  understand  gendemen,  they  have 
placed  in  array  against  us,  what  they  say  has  been  decided  in 
the  case  of  Bollman  and  Swartwout  by  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States.  They  say  that  it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  adduce 
authorities  from  Great  Britain.  Mr  Hay  tells  us  that  we  are 
stopped  by  this  decision  in  the  first  step.  It  is  a  fact  well 
known,  that  the  grand  jury  never  would  have  found  a  true  bill^ 
if  they  had  not  mistaken  that  opinion  of  the  supreme  court; 
nor  would  my  client's  life  be  thus  exposed,  if  indeed  an  extra- 
judicial  opinion  is  to  deprive  him  of  his  life. 

But  let  me  examine  that  opinion.  With  great  respect  and  de- 
ference to  every  gentleman  concerned  in  giving  it,  I  think  I  can 
prove  that  the  gendemen  on  the  other  side  are  mistaken  as  to  that 
opinion;  and  that  it  is  extrajudicial.  The  opinion  of  Foster  p. 
36.  has  been  already  referred  to,  in  order  to  shew  how  little 
weight  such  an  opinion  ought  to  have.  He  expresses  himself 
in  strong  terms;  and  his  opinion  ought  to  be  considered  as 
great  authority.  But  the  following  case  is  conclusive.  I  mean 
the  case  reported  in  Vaughan^s  Reports  p.  382.  which  has  been 
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referred  to^  But  it  is|  too  strong  for  my  frieiids  on  the  other 
side,  as  theyiiave  not  noticed  iti  I  suppose  it  struck  so  severe- 
ly home,  that  they  could  not  answer  it.  It  certsunly  is  decisive 
of  this  question.  I  will  read  it  to  your  Honours. 

^^  An  extrajudicial  opinion  given  in  or  out  of  court  is  no 
more  than  the  prohtum  or  saying  of  him  who  gives  it;  nor  can 
be  taken  for  his  opinion,  unless  every  thing  spoken  at  pleasure, 
must  pass  as  the  speaker^  opinion*  An  opinion  given  in  courts 
if  not  necessary  to  the  judgment  given  of  record^  but  that  it  might 
have  been  as  wellgiven^  if  no  such  or  a  contrary  opinion  had  been 
broached^  is  no  judicial  opinion^  no  more  than  a  gratis  dictumJ*^ 

But  this  opinion,  so  much  relied  on,  will,  when  examined^  be 
found  to  be  perfectly  extrajudicial,  as  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  have  introduced  it.  It  is  not  a  judicial  authority,  or  a  di- 
rect decision  on  a  point  immediately  before  the  court.  It  is  no 
more  than  a  gratis  dictum* 

But  the  gentleman  said  that  ^^  as  the  learned  gentlemen 
had  argued  the  cases  of  Bollman  and  Swartwout,  and  it  was 
fully  discussed,  we  must  know  that  the  court  had  .fully  exa^ 
mined  the  assemblage  on  Blannerhassett's&land,  its  circum- 
stances, its  effects  and  the  connexion  of  colonel  Burr  mth  it. 
The  question,  whedier  colonel  Burr  could  be  aifected  by  that 
assemblage  when  he  was  two  hundred  miles  off,  never  came  be- 
fore the  court.  If  the  gentlemen  had  read  the  evidene  in  those 
cases,  (and  the  whole  of  it  has  been  published  with  the  other 
proceedings)  he  would  have  found  nothing  about  Blannerhas- ' 
sett's  island  or  the  assemblage  in  the  whole  testimony.  Not 
even  so  much  as  the  name  of  the  island  is  mentioned  in  it.  He 
would  have  found  nothing  said  in  it  of  the  assemblage,  or  how 
it  could  affect,  colonel  Burr  when  he  was  two  hundred  miles 
distant  from  it.  He  would  have  found  that  the  whole  rested  on 
the  depositions  of  generals  Eaton  and  Wilkinson,  Mr. 'Do- 
naldson the  friend  of  general  Wilkinson,  the  two  officers  who 
came  from  New  Orleans,  and  the  ciphered  letter.  The  only 
question  before  the  court  in  those  cases  was  whether  Bollman 
and  Swaftwout  should  be  committed  for  treason.  I  shall  not 
take  up  the  time  of  this  court  in  reading  that  opinion,  as  it  is 
well  known  to  it*  But  the  court  decided  unanimously  that 
there  was  no  proof  that  treason  had  been  committed  by  colonel 
Burr  or  any  other  person;  that  there  was  not  the  least  proof  of 
treason;  that  if  there  were  any  proof,  it  was  no  more  than  of  an 
expedition  intended  against  the  Spanish  provinces:  an  expedi- 
tion which,  as  it  depended  on  a  war  with  Spain  (of  which  there 
was  then  the  greatest  probability)  would  have  been  honourable 
if  the  war  took  place,  and  no  treason  if  the  war  did  not  take 
place:  a  war  in  which  if  he  succeeded,  he  would  have  acquired 
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hoiiour  and*glory :  and  whidi  in  any  event  would  have  been  but*a 
Rrisdemeanor,  by  which  neither  his  honour  nor  reputation  could 
have  been,  sullied.  There  was  not  one  word  of  treason  proved 
before  the  court;  how  could  it  decide  that  there  was  atrea* 
sonable  assemblage  or  any  acts  of  violence?  There  was  no  fact 
brought  before  die  court,  on  which  such  a  decision,  as  gentlemen 
contend  to  have  taken  place,  could  be  made;  and  therefore  if 
the  court  had  made  such  a  decision,  I  have  the  authority  of 
Vaughan  and  Foster  to  shew  that  it  would  have  been  entitled 
to  no  respect*  If  there  had  been  any  probable  ground  to  believe 
that  treason  had  been  committed,  and  that  they  were  impli*> 
cated,  Bollman  and  Swartwout  would  not  have  been  dis- 
charged from  confinement*  The  subject  was  not  only  very  im» 
portant  to  them  but  also  to  colonel  Burr;  and  even  after  general 
Wilkinson^s  letter  had  been  taken  into  consideration,  still  there 
was  not  an  atom  of  evidence  to  prove  treason  against  colonel 
Burr.  That  this  is  true  and  in  substance  correct,  I  believe  I 
eould  appeal  to  your  Honour.  The  particular  circumstances  at- 
tending the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  strengthen  this  argu- 
ment. When  this-^pinion  was  given,  only  four  out  of  six  judges 
could  sit.  One  of  them  was  sick;  and  another,  a  gentleman  of 
highly  distinguished  talents  in  the  law,  (Brockholst  Livingston 
esq.)  was  obliged  to  go  home  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  his 
family.  Would  four  judges,  in  an  extrajudicial  manner,  have  un- 
dertaken to  settle  the  construction  of  a  law  so  infinitely  impor- 
tant to  the  United  States?  Would  they  have  decided  so  impor- 
tant a  question  in  a  collateral,  irregular  manner,  on  a  point  not 
immediately  before  them,  and  that  also  without  the  aid  of  the 
other  two  judges?  Gentlemen  say  that  they  understand  the 
opinion  of  the  supreme  court  correctly;  but  the  counsel  con- 
cerned with  me  say  that  they  do  not.  However  that  may  be, 
whether  they  correctly  understand  it  or  not,  it  certainly  de- 
serves no  credit  as  binding  on  this  court.  As  a  binding  judicial 
opinion,  it  ought  to  have  no  more  weight  than  the  ballad  or 
song  of  Chevy  Chase. 

This  is  immaterial  to  the  gentlemen,  on  the  other. side,  be- 
cause they  think  that  if  it  were  to  be  considered  as  a  valid,  ju- 
dicial opinion,  it  would  convict  the  accused.  They  are  therefore 
amazingly  pleased  with  it,  and  aifect  to  consider  it  as  true  and 
orthodox  as  the  gospel;  and  endeavour  to  forestal  the  opinion 
of  this  court  by  its  supposed  authority.  I  am  far  from  saying 
that  they  are  dishonoured  by  it;  but  I  see  no  great  honour  in 
endeavouring  to  forestal  the  opinion  of  the  court  and  insisting 
that  the  question  has  been  already  decided,  and  that  the  law  is 
settled^  whether  it  be  right  or  not. 
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I  therefore  conclude  that  there  has  been  no  decision  iii 
England  or  America  establishing  the  doctrine^  that  war  can  be 
leyied  without  the  exertion  of  violence  or  the  employment  of 
force;  and  that  there  has  been  no  case  in  the  United  States 
wherein  the  criminality  of  accessorial  agency  has  been  consi- 
dered and  determined.  There  has  been  nothing  but  a  mere 
dictum  that  has  no  sort  of  authority  as  a  legal  decision.  This 
necessarily  leads  me  to  a  part  of  my  argument  which  involves 
further  inquiry  into  that  subject. 

I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  observations  on  that  j^art  of  our 
inquiries  which  relates  to  the  great  constitutional  question: 
whether  a  person,  who  in  Great  Britain  would  only  be  guilty 
of  accessorial  agency,  can  be  guilty  of  treason  in  the  United 
States.  Is  an  act  of  accessorial  agency  before  or  after  the  fact 
in  treason,  in  the  United  States,  treason  ornot?  Here  I  begleave 
to  observe  that  we  ought  not  to  be  misled  by  the  argument  of 
the  gentlemen:  that  the  most  guilty  might  pass  unpunished 
,  by  the  negative  of  this  question.  The  question  is  not  whether  a 
person  can  by  procuring  treason  to  be  committed  or  by  receive 
ing  and  comforting  a  traitor  be  guilty  of  a  crime.  No  person 
wiU  doubt,  but  the  person  who  is  guilty  of  advising  treason  is 
guilty  of  a  great  crime  and  liable  to  punishment;  but  the  ques* 
tion  which  I  propose  to  examine  into  is,  whether  that  crime 
be  treason  or  not.  He  who  advises,  procures,  or  persuades  an- 
other to  commit  treason  is  highly  criminal  and  merits  very  se- 
vere punishment.  The  receiver  of  a  traitor,  knowing  him  to  be 
such,  is  highly  censurable  and  punish^le.  But  we  aver  that 
neither  of  them  is  guilty  of  treason  within  the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Every  prepara** 
tion  made  for  the  purpose  of  making  or  levying  of  war  is  not 
an  act  of  treason;  because  nothing  but  making  war  for  the  pur- 
pose of  changing  or  subverting  the  government  of  the  United 
States  is  treason.  Every  act  of  those  who  make  those  prepa- 
rations to  levy  war  is  criminal;  and  the  government  has  an  un- 
doubted right  to  use  the  force  of  the  country  and  all  the  means 
which  the  laws  allow  for  their  suppression.  The  government 
has  an  imquestionable  right  to  punish  those  persons  and  pre- 
vent their  acts  from  being  ripened  into  acts  of  treason.  It  is  not 
the  question,  whether  the  government  be  to  look  on  passively  and 
see  those  preparations  matured  withput  opposition  which  are 
intended  for  its  destruction.  No  person  doubts  the  right  of  the 
government  to  punish  those  persons  and  prevent  the  maturity 
and  success  of  their  plans.  So  clearly  was  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  of  opinion,  that  preparation  to  levy  war  was  not 
treason,  that,  if  I  mistake  not,  there  was  an  act  passed  last  ses*  . 
sion,  expressly  punishing  such  preparatory  acts.  It  passed  one 
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branch  of  the  l^slature  and  was  sent  forward  to  the  other  for 
its  concurrence.  I  am  not  certam,  but  I  believe  it  passed* 

Chief  Justice. — I  believe  it  did  not  pass. 

Mr.  Martin.— It  is  immaterial  whether  it  passed  or  not.  It 
was  in  contemplation  and  deemed  necessary  whether  the  law 
passed  or  not.  The  otily  question  is  whether  a  person^  who  ad- 
vised or  prpcured  treason  to  be  committed,  be  guilty  of  high 
treason  or  not.  No  person  doubts  that  he  is  guilty  of  a  great  crime 
or  a  high  misdemeanour;  but  is  the  offence  of  which  he  is 
guilty  treason?  But  gentlemen  ask  what  a  deplorable  situation 
the  country  is  in  if  such  an  offence  be  not  treason.  As  if  the 
people  and  government  were  bound  hand  and  foot  and  could 
take  no  step  to  prevent  the  levying  of  war;  as  if,  because,  he 
who  only  prepares  to  levy  war  cannot  be  punished  as  if  he  had 
actually  levied  it,  he  must  escape  entirely  with  impunity!  as  if^ 
because,  preparation  is  not  the  .same  as  consummation,  there 
was  no  possibility  of  punishing  it!  Thisis  begging  the  question 
entirely.  There  is  no  doubt  that  for  so  doing,  he  would  be 
guilty  of  treason  in  Great  Britain;  because  it  would  be  evidence 
to  support  an  indictment  for  compassing  the  death  of  the  king. 
But  can  a  person,  who  only  advises  war  to  be  levied,  be  said  to 
have  actually  levied  it.  Gentlemen  say  that  he  had  all  the  mo^ 
ral  arid  intentional^  and  therefore  ought  to  be, considered  as 
having  the  actual  gtiilt  of  it.  Let  it  be  so,  that  he  has  all  the 
guilt  of  giving  the  advice^  but  not  of  the  act  of  levying  the  war, 
because  he  never  committed  it.  The  court  is  to  decide  ae» 
cording  to  the  constitution  and  laws.  What  prevented  the  fram- 
ers  of  our  constitution  from  providing  that  persons  who  should 
counsel,  commend  or  procure  levying  of  war  against  the  Unit- 
ed Sutes  should  be  guilty  of  treason?  As  they  made  no  such 
provision  they  did  not  intend  it.  There  is  another  reason 
which  prevents  a  mere  counsellor  or  adviser  of  treason,  from 
being  guilty  of  the  treason  of  levying  war.  It  is  this:  that  levy- 
ing war  is  of  itself  an  open  public  act.  It  is  of  such  notoriety, 
that  every  body  may  see  it  going  on.  It  is  carried  on  publicly 
in  the  face  of  the  world  when  the  parties  are  levying  it.  It  can- 
not from  its  nature  be  concealed  from  the  public  view.  The 
word  public^  we  say,  is  material,  though  omitted  in  this  indict- 
ment. It  ought  to  be  laid,  because  it  ought  to  be  proved.  The 
authorities  shew  tha*  it  ought  to  be  so  charged;  and  that  levy- 
ing of ,  war  must  be  an  act  of  such  notoriety,  that  every  one  ^ 
sees  it.  When  troops  are  levied  and  when  they  march  dirough 
the  country,  &c.  the  people  behold  them;  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  faa  is  universal. 
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We  have  had  two  insurrections  in  Pennsylvania:  the  one , 
named  the  -whiskey  insurrection^  and  the  other  the  hot  water 
insurrection.  If  I  were  to  name  this,  I  would  call  it  the 
Will  o'  the  wisp  treason.  For  though  it  is  said  to  be  here 
and  there  and  every  where,  yet  it  is  no  where.  It  exists  only  in 
the  newspapers  and  in  the  mouths  of  the  enemies  of  the  gentle- 
man for  whom  I  appear;  who  get  it  put  into  the  newspapers* 

But  as  acts  of  war  must  be  open  and  public,  if  war  exist  at 
all,  it  may  be  easily  proved.  If  false,  it  may  be  easily  proved  to 
be  so.  If  a  man  were  to  come  forward  and  say  that  war  was 
made,  that  armies  marched  and  took  towns'  and  places,  laid 
wadte  the  country  and  took  contributions  from  the  inhabitants, 
if  it  were  true,  it  could  be  proved  by  every  body;  if  false ,  it 
could  be  disproved  by  every  body.  Open  and  notorious  facts 
are  susceptible  of  easy  proof  or  contradiction. 

But  an  advice  previously  given  to  commit  treason  is  not  in  its 
nature  susceptible  of  clear,  explicit  proef.  It  may  be  given  in 
private  and  may  be  pretended  to  have  been  given  when  it  was 
not.  Innocent  persons  may  be  implicated.  Communications  or 
declarations  may  be  feigned  to  have  been  secretly  made,  which 
never  were  made.  Persons,  having  enmity  against  others  and 
intent  on  their  destruction,  may  be  brought  for^rd  in  a  court 
of  juctice  as  witnesses  against  them,  and  gratify  their  resent- 
ment by  the  disclosure  of  conspiracies  which  never  existed  but 
in  their  own  malice;  because  they  are  secret  crimes  incapable 
m  their  nature  of  being  dirccdy  refuted  or  disproved.  If  open 
deeds,  notorious  facts  are  not  to  be  the  only  evidence,  confes- 
sions must  be  received.  But  neither  declarations  made  before 
the  fact  with  respect  to  the  intention  nor  acknowledgments  af- 
terwards with  respect  to  the  intention  or  the  commission  of  the 
fact,  unless  made  by  the  accused  in  a  court  of  justice,  ought  to 
be  admitted  against  any  person;  for  they  can  be  easily  feigned 
against  him  by  an  enemy  to  gratify  his  resentment.  If  a  thou- 
sand persons  were  to  come  forward  and  prove  such  confessions 
or  acknowledgments  on  the  part  of  the  accused,  they  ought  not 
to  be  admitted  as  evidence  against  him;  because  however  con- 
trary to  the  truth  they  might  be,  they  are  in  their  nature  inca- 
pable of  being  disproved.  Here  a  crime  is  said  to  be  secretly 
committed.  Perjury,  which  is  most  easy  to  commit  and  most 
difficult  to  detect,  is  used  to  prove  it.  How  can  it  be  repelled  or 
disproved?  But  if  an  open  deed  of  actual  war  must  be  proved, 
if  neither  advising  nor  procuring  of  treason,  if  no  kind  of  ac- 
cessorial agency  can  be  established  by  confessions,  declarations 
or  acknowledgments,  the  innocent  cannot  suffer.  If  any  persons 
were  to  xome  forward  as  witnesses  to  prove  treason  by  such 
declarations  and  confessiona,  the  accused  would  be  placed  on 
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sure  ground  against  the  eflPect  of  perjury  by  the  necessity  of 
proving  open  public  acts.  The  nonexistence  of  a  fact,  which,  if 
it  existed  at  all,  must  be  public  and  notorious  to  the  whole  na« 
tion,  would  be  to  the  innocent  a  perfect  safeguard  against  per* 
jury.  The  want  of  this  open  and  public  proof  would  discourage 
and  prevent  attempts  to  commit  perjuries  that  could  not  be 
successful*  In  such  case  a  witness  might  be  confronted  with 
the  facts*  It  would  not  sufiice  for  him  to  say  that  the  accused 
acknowledged  in  his  presence  that  he  advised  or  procured 
treason  to  be  committed  by  levying  war  against  the  United 
States.  But  if  the  contrary  doctrine  be  to  be  maintained,  if  the 
acknowledgment  or  confession  of  the  accused  will  be  sufficient 
to  prove  him  guilty  of  treason  in  the  United  States,  how  is  he 
to  guard  himself  against  perjury  and  disprove  that  he  advised 
.  treason  to  be  committed,  or  made  such  acknowledgments  or 
confessions?  An  advice  is  not  a  public  act  •  Counsel  is  not  an 
open  act  that  can  be  paoved.  It  is  a  secret  of  which  the  public 
in  general  can  have  no  knowledge*  Any  man  may  have  secret' 
•  enemies  who  may  wish  to  destroy  him;  and  this  they  could 
not  do  more  effectually  than  by  giving  false  testimony  against 
him,  charging  him  with  confessions  and  acknowledgments 
which  he  never  made.  In  order  then  to  guard  against  the  op« 
pressive  designs  of  any  administration,  the  framers  of  our  con- 
stitution, who  did  not  know  who  would  be,  or  what  persons 
would  have  to  conduct  the  administration,  (and  the  present  is 
the  best  that  can  be)  provided  that  no  person  should  be  con- 
victed without  proof  of  the  same  oven  act  by  two  witnesses, 
(the  one  to  support  and  confirm  the  testimony  of  the  other) 
and  thus  put  it  out  of  its  power  to  destroy  any  man  who  might 
have  powerful  enemies,  or  whom  it  might  mark  out  as  its  vic- 
tim by  evidence  of  confessions  or  acknowledgments,  by  con- 
struction or  by  any  testimony  short  of  an  overt  act*  They 
knew  the  facility  with  which  a  corrupt  administration,  if  with- 
out check  or  restraint,  might  accomplish  the  ruin  of  any  man 
it  wished  to  destroy*  They  knew  tjiat  such  an  administration 
might  select  any  person  in  the  United  States  whom  it  wish- 
.  ed  to  destroy  and  get  two  persons  (such  as  would  be  requisite 
for  the  purpose)  to  come  before  a  court  of  justice  and  swear 
that  they  had,  each  of  them,  received  letters  (forged  for  the 
purpose)  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  United  States,  giving 
information  of  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  describing  the  designs,  motives  and  means  of  the 
conspirators;  and  that  the  person  thus  selected  and  accused  did 
acknowledge  his  participation  in  the  conspiracy— how  is  the 
accused  to  guard  himself  against  the  perjury?  This  kind  of  evi- 
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dence  is  incapable  of  disprooFi  He  could  not  possibly  defend 
himself)  if  some  act  were  not  necessary  to  be  proved. 

The  framers  of  the  constitution  wisely  determined  that  no 
man  should  be  guilty  ot  treason  in  such  a  case.  They  would  noS 
expose  the  life  of  any  man  to  the  hazard  of  being  destroyed  by 
perjury  incapable  from  its  nature  of  being  disproved.  They  have 
secured  a  probability  (if  not  a  certainty)  that  the  accused  cannot 
be  convicted  unless  he  be  guilty.  They  have  not  secured  him 
from  the  resentment  or  hatred  of  private  individuals^  (for  that  is 
impossible)  but  they  have  taken  care  that  he  is  not  to  be  charged 
with  private  acts  incapable  of  disproof;  with  confessions  and  ac- 
knowledgments unsupported  by  probability;  so  that  while  there 
is  a  pmbability  of  the  guilty  being  punished,  the  innocent  is  se- 
cured from  being  sacrinced  to  the  malignant  resentment  of  his 
enemies. 

These  principles  are  such  as  ought  to  have  directed  and  influ* 
enced  (and  no  doubt  did)  the  conduct  of  those  who  framed  the  con* 
stitution:  men  selected  for  their  wisdom  and  patriotism  to  de- 
vise a  system  of  government  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  liberty 
and  happiness  of  their  country.  No  gentleman,  who  had  read  and 
considered  ancient  history  and  knew  the  various  systems  of  op- 
pression which  had  eicisted  in  different  countries  and  the  neces* 
sity  of  protecting  innocence  as  well  as  punishing  guilt,  w6old 
have  subjected  his  country  to  such  misery  as  that  any  man  could 
be  convicted  on  evidence  impossible  to  be  disproved:  and  of  this 
nature  are  all  acts  of  accessorial  agency  before  the  fact  in  trea- 
son as  advising,  counseling,  commanding,  &c.  as  well  as  many 
acts  of  accessorial  agency  after  the  fact. 

I  have  made  these  observations  to  shew  the  principles  on 
which  the  convention  might  correctly  have  determined  to  ex- 
clude this  doctrine  of  accessorial  treason.  Let  me  now  make 
some  observations  on  the  constitution  itself,  abstractedly  from 
the  consideration  of  those  principles,  which  must  have  most 
probably  actuated  the  convention. 

The  gendeman  who  so  ably  opened  the  del>ate  (Mr.  Wickham) 
correctly  said  that  the  constitution,  which  was  made  to  perpetu- 
ate the  liberties  of  the  people  of  this  country,  is  to  be  construed 
differently  from  a  statute  law;  that  it  is  a  sacred  compact  made 
between  the  United  States  in  their  corporate  capacity,  and  every 
individual  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  in  their  corporate  aggregate  capacity  have 
pledged  themselves  to  the  people  of  America  that  this  constitu- 
tion shall  be  the  safeguard  of  their  liberties  and  a  barrier  against 
encroachments  on  their  rights;  and  that  it  shall  continue  unalter- 
ed, unless  amended  by  a  constitutional  majority.  As  to  all  sta- 
tutes to  be  enacted  by  any  succeeding  legislatures — it  is  a  com- 
pact that  diey  shall  not  impair  the  great  principles  of,  or  tran- 
scend the  limits  prescribed  fcy,  the  constitution.  In  this  view  it  is 
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a  compact  between  the  United  States  and  individoak;  but  when 
an>'  question  arising  under  any  part  of  it  comes  before  a  court 
of  justice^  when  any  part  of  it  is  to  be  considered  judicially,  it  is 
to  be  considered  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  It  is  to  be  con- 
strued by  the  very  terms  of  the  compact  itself:  **  This  consti- 
tution ^nd  the  laws  of  the'  United  States,  which  shall  be  made 
in  pursuance  thereof" — *'  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  laad^ 
and  the  judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing 
in  the  constitution  or  Jaws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing," 

The  judges  are  thereby /rendered  incapable  of  making  any 
decision  in  support  of  any  law  contravening  its  provisions  or 
principles;  and  if  any  law  passed  by  the  legislature  be  contra- 
ry to  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  constitution,  the  judges,  who 
are  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  rights  of  individuals  affected 
by  such  unconstitutional  law,  shall  consider  it  as  void  and  null 
as  far  as  it  contravenes  or  violates  the  constitution* 

The  gentleman  also  said  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
intended  to  guard  against  constructive  treason.  This  principle  is  * 
so  selfevident  that  it  cannot  be'  controverted.  It  neither  has 
been  nor  can  be  denied.  They  certainly  intended  to  make  the 
question,  what  shall  be  said  to  be  treason,  as  clear  as  possible;  so 
that  there  should  be  no  doubt*  I  ask  what  constructive  treason  is 
but  that  treason  which  the  constitution  does  not  mention  in 
plain  and  express  terms,  but  is  inferred  from  circumstances  by 
implication  and  construction.  The  terms  employed  by  its  framers 
are  admirably  calculated  to  exclude  all  construction  and  implica- 
tion* He  who  reads  with  an  intention  to  understand  cannot  pos- 
sibly mistake  their  meaning.  They  tell  him  in  plain  terms  that 
treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  but  in  two  acts: 
"  that  it  f^hall  consist  only  in  levying'  war  against  them,  or  in 
adhering  to  their  enemies  giving  them  aid  and  comfort."  He 
who  levies  war  against  the  United  States  and  he  who  adheres  to 
their  enemies  giving  them  aid  and  comfort  are  traitors  and 
none  other,  by  the  very  positive  and  plain  language  of  this  com- 
pact* Does  the  constitution  say  that  he  \yho  advises  these  acts, 
that  he  who  receives  or  comforts  any  person  who  has  done  either 
of  these  acts  is  guilty  of  treason.  No  person  will  say  that  he  who 
counselled  an  act  yof  war  to  be  done  is  the  person  who 
actually  did  it*  No  person  will  say  that  he  who  advises 
anothtrr  to  adhere  to  the  enemies  of  his  country  is  the  per- 
son who  actually  did  adhere  to  them.  He  who  advises  pro- 
cures or  persuades,  he  who  receives  comforts  or  protects,  or 
even  he  who  has  been  active  in  aiding  and  assisting,  but  absent 
at  a  remote  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  is  not  the  actor. 
Tlve  parts  which  these  persons  perform  are  all  essentially  differ- 
ent* Have  the  judges  who  judicially  expound  this  constitution 
any  authority  to  make  the  act  of  advising  or  comforting  treason- 
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able  by  constnictioD?  Is  it  not  by  construction  that  a  man  is 
made  guiUy  of  having  levied  war  who  only  advised  it^  Is  it  not 
by  construction  that  he  is  rendered  guilty  of  levying  war  who 
only  gave  a  night's  lodging  to  a  person  who  did  assist  in  levying 
itf  Is  it  not  by  construction  that  giving  a  dinner  to  a  man  in  dis- 
tress is  tortured  into  levving  of  war?  Is  it  not  by  construction 
extravagantly  extended  that  diey  make  a  party  absent  at  a  great 
distance  constructively  present  and  constructively  guilty  of  th&acts 
of  others?  Is  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  to  be  taken  by 
construction  contrary  to  its  own  plain  and  exfdicit  words?  It  is 
the  same  as  if  the  constitution  had  expressly  said  that  there 
should  be  no  constructive  trea^n,  no  constructive  presence,  no 
constructive  agent. 

Never  did  I  expect  to  hesu:  advocated  by  those  gentlemen 
the  principles  now  laid  down.  Gentlemen  say  that  there  is  to 
be  no  ccmstructive  treason,  that  no  aid  is  to  be  required  or 
received  from  construction  r  but  thait  the  constitution  is  to  be 
expounded  by  the.plain  import  of  the  words  used.  While  they 
*  made  these  unequivocal  admissions,  I  never  expected  to  hear 
advocated  the  doctrine  which  they  have  maintained:  that  they 
would  have  advocated  such  a  principle,  as  that  an  assemblage 
of  men  without  force  was  <a  sufficient  act  of  levying  war.  Our 
courts  of  justice  never  went  farther  than  to  say  that  an  assem-* 
Uage  with  actual  force  and  violence  might  in  certain  cases,  be 
sufficient  to  constitute  an  jovert  act  of  levying  war;  -but  that  it 
would  depend  on  circumstances;  that  if  the  assemblage  commit- 
ted acts  of  violence  in  resisting  the  execution  of  any  law  of  the 
union,  with  an  intention  to  compel  its  repeal,  or  to  subvert  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  it  amounted  to  treason;  but 
no  decision  in  this  country  has  gone  so  far  as  to  determine  that 
an  assemblage  of  persons  without  a  single  act  of  violence  con- 
stituted an  overt  act  of  treason. 

I  know  it  to  l)e  the  sense  and  sentiments  of  that  part  of  the 
community  with  whom  they  act,  (and  of  parts  with  whom  they 
do  not  act)  that  the  courts  of  justice  went  far  enough  in  their 
construction  of  treason;  and  many  think  that  they  went  too  far, 
and  that  they  wiU  never  extend  that  construction  farther*  I 
think  that  I  may  safely  say  that  I  know  they  are  not  prepared 
to  go  so  far  as  to  decide  that  a  mere  assemblage  of  persqns 
without  a  single  unlawful  act,  without  the  least  force,  can  consti- 
.  tute  an  act  of  levying  war. 

The  gentleman  who  went  before  me  also  cited  the  case  of 
sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  it  was 
an  indictment  established  by  the  most  corrupt  and  wicked  of 
judges,  in  the  most  corrupt  and  wicked  of  times.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  conduct  of  the  court  was  scandalous  and  shamer 
ful  in  the  extreme;  and  that  he  was  doomed  to  the  scaffold;  and 
would  have  been  sent  to  it  if  a  jury  of  honest  men  had  not  res- 
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cued  him  by  an  acquittal  out  of  of  their  hands,  and  put  him  out 
of  the  way  of  the  vengeance  of  the  crown.  It  is  on  such  occa* 
sions  only,  that  we  can  justify  the  principle:  that  a  jury  may 
sometimes  disregard  the  opinion  of  the  court.  And  when  a  blood« 
thirsty  judge  dooms  it  to  destruction,  they  can  save  innocence 
by  a  general  verdict.  I  ask  gentlemen  and  leave  them  to  re* 
fleet  and  answer,  whether  there  ever  were  in  the  whole  history 
of  British  jurisprudence  any  case  in  which  it  was  said  that  a 
jury  ought  to  disregard  the  6pinton  of  the  judges,  not  to  save 
innocence  from  the  scafFold,  but  to  put  to  death  an  innocent 
man.  In  the  whole  history  of  jurisprudence  can  a  case  be  found 
where  the  court  had  given  an  opinion  to  the  jury  that  if  they 
believed  the  testimony  proved  certain  facts,  the  prisoner  ought 
under  the  law  to  be  acquitted,  but  the  prosecutor  rose  and  told 
the  jury  **  you  ought  to  find  a  verdict  against  the  opinion  of  the 
court  and  convict  the  priioher?  No  sir:  such  a  case  never  occur«> 
red  and  never  can  be  found.  That  phenomenon -has  remained  for 
an  American  court  of  justice  to  exhibit.  If  the  counsel  for  th€ 
crown  had  advocated  such  a  doctrine  in  Great  Britain,  he  would 
have  been  regarded  with  universal  detestation.  I  do  not  say 
that  it  would  be  so  considered  here,  or  that  it  ought  to  be.  Theae 
cases,  so  far  from  being  adduced  as  precedents  worthy  the  imita- 
tion of  our  judges,  are  pointed  out  as  beacons  to  shim  the  course 
pursiied  there  in  those  times  of  tyranny  and  oppression. 

The  gentleman  who  opened  this  argument  also  adverted  to 
the  case  of  lady  Lisle.  But  the  gentlemen  aifect  not  to  discern 
the  motive  of  adducing  it.  It  was  not  merely  to  prove  that 
American  judges  ought  to  hold  in  detestation  the  cruel  and  op- 
pressive conduct  of  the  court  in  that  case,  that  the  trial  of  lady 
Lisle  was  mentioned  by  my  able  coadjutor,  but  to  shew  that 
every  indictment  for  accessorial- agency  must'charge  the  accused 
specially;  and  that  it  was  the  only  case,  where  an  accessory  has 
been  tried  before  the  conviction  of  the  principal  (unless  where 
both  are  tried  together);  and  also  that  the  very  exception  con- 
firms the  general  principle;  as  the  attainder  was  afterwards  re* 
versed  for  irregularity  and  injustice. 

Lady  Lisle  was  prosecuted  for  comforting  and  receiving  a 
traitor  before  the  bloody  Jeiferies.  But  in  that  case  the  indict- 
ment  was  special  as  is  manifest  from  the  report  of  the  case,  in 
4M  State  Trials  p.  106.  The  indictment  is  set  forth  at  large, 
as  in  most  of  the  cases  reported  in  the  State  Trials.  It  charges 
her  with  ^^  knowing  John  Uicks  to  be  a  false  traitor,  and  as 
such  traitorously  to  have  conspired  the  death  and  destruction  of 
the  king,  and  war,  rebellion  and  insurrection  to  have  levied  and 
raised  against  him  within  the  kingdom;  and  that  she  on  the  28th 
day  of  July  in  the  first  year  &c.  the  said  John  Hicks  in  her  own 
house  secretly  and  traitorously  did  entertain,  conceal,  comfort^ 
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uphold  and  maintain  &c."  ^^  And  that  to  the  said  John  Hicks, 
meat  and  drink,  traitorously,  she  did  give  and  deliver  &c." 

Full  notice  of  the  charge  against  her  was  given  her  in  the 
indictment;  but  illegal  evidence  was  corruptly  and  oppressively 
admitted  to  support  it.  No  evidence  could  be  legal  till  the  re- 
cord of  the  conviction  of  John  Hicks  was  procluced.  He  never 
was  tried;  yet  she  was  convicted*  It  was  argued  on  her  trial,  as 
a  justification  of  the  prosecution,  that  those  who  received  trai- 
tors were  as  guilty  as  those  who  advised  or  procured  treason  to 
be  committed. 

An  argument  was  correctly  deduced  from  particular  laws  of 
the  United  States,  shewing  that  they  made  particular  provisions 
on  this  subject:  punishing  in  a  particular  manner  rescuei^s  of 
persons  convicted  of  treason,  murder  or  other  capital  crimes, 
and  rescuers  of  persons  committed  for  any  of  the  said  offences, 
inflicting  the  punishment  of  death  on  the  former  and  only  fine 
and  imprisonment  on  the  latter;  which  proved  the  judgment  of 
the  legislature^  to  be  that  those  provisions  were  necessary;  and 
that  accessories,  if  at  all  punishable,  were  only  so  by  special  laws 
made  for  the  purpose;  of  this,  however,  I  shall  speak  more  fully 
hereafter. 

The  gentleman  went  on  to  shew  that  the  common  law  could 
not  be  brought  to  aid  them  to  make  that  treason  which  was  not 
so  before:  to  make  an  act  of  accessorial  agency  amount  to  trea« 
son,  though  not  so  without  it.  They  have  admitted  fully,  that 
the  common  law  cannot  be  received  for  the  purpose  of  making 
that  a  crime,  which  is  not  so  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof.  But  they  admit  that 
the  common  law,  by  the  adoption  of  certain  technical  phrases  in 
the  constitution,  is  so  far  in  force,  as  to  direct  the  sense  or  mean- 
ing of  certain  crimes  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  on  trials  for 
those  crimes.  For  instance,  if  a  statute  say  that  ^^  if  a  man 
commit  murder  he  sl>all  be  punished  so  and  so,  and  the  consti* 
tution  say  that  the  trial  of  all  crimes  (except  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment) shall  be  by  jury,"  the  common  law  must  be  resort- 
ed to  for  the  meaning  of  the  word  murder:  and  as  the  party 
accused  is  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  the  common  law  must  be  re- 
sorted to  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  meanin^g  of  the 
word  trial  and  the  word  jury»  The  common  law  informs 
how  many  men  shall  constitute  a  jury:  that  it  shall  consist  of 
twelve.  It  says  that  no  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  un^ 
less  on  the  testimony  of  twq  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act  or 
on  confession  in  open  court.  The/Common  law  must  be  resorted 
to  for  the  meaning  of  the  word  convicted*  It  explains  it  to  meaii 
that  the  jury  must  be  unanimous  to  find  him  guilty.  But  that  be- 
yond the  ^ect  of  those  technical ,  phrases,  which  express  the 
powers  delegated  to  the  government,  the  common  law  has  not 
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been  adopted  under  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Dbcs 
it  not  follow,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  no  man  can  be 
guilty  of  an  offence  against  the  United  States  merely  at  com- 
nvon  law?  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  principles  of  the  common  law, 
as  existing  in  Great  Britain,  cannot  be  applied  here  so  as  to  make 
that  an  offence  which  is  not  so  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States?  Can  the  common  law  be  resorted  to  in  order 
to  explain  the  constitution  so  as  to  make  that  a  crime  which 
would  not  be  so  without  it?  On  that  point  I  can  readily  declare 
to  the  gentlemen  that  I  have  always  been  of  the  same  opinion, 
which  they  declare  themselves  to  hold.  I  never  did  consider  that 
any  thing  could  be  prosecuted  as  a  crime  against  the  United 
States,  unless  it  were  made  so  by  the  constitution,  or  some  law 
enacted  pursuant  to  it*  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  opinion  of 
judge  Chase^  declared  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  against  ' 
Robert  Worrall  for  an  attempt  to  bribe  Tench  Coxe  the  com- 
missioner of  the  revenue,  reported  by  Dallas^  voh  2./r.  384u 

H^  said  that  though  this  offence  was  highly  injurious  to  mo- 
rals and  deserving  the  severest  punishment,  yet  if  was  not 
punishable  by  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States;  and 
therefore  as  it  was  an  indictment  at  common  law,  it  could  not  be 
maintained  in  the  federal  courts.  He  would  not  say  whether  the 
offence  at  that  time  were  punishable  ki  a  state  court.  It  has  how- 
ever been  held  that  these  sorts  of  offences  may  be  punished  in 
the  state  courts;  and  it  is  so  held  by  the  party  in  power. 

There  is  an  indictment  depending  in  a  court  in  Connecticut 
against  a  judge  of  that  state  for  speaking  words  of  disrespect 
against  Mr*  Jefferson.  But  in  a  court  of  the  United  States  thb 
offence,  being  founded  on  common  law  principles,  could  not  be 
maintained. 

Mr.  Hay. — They  will  make  nothing  of  that  prosecution. 

Mr.  Martin. — No  principle  of  the  common  law  can  be  ap- 
plied which  the  constitution  does  not  recognise  or  laws  ptursuant  « 
to  it  authorize.  When  the  constitution  says  that  **  treason  shall 
consist  in  levying  war  or  adhering  to  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States  giving  them  aid  and  comfort,"  it  is  clear  that  the  person 
who  merely  advises  either  of  those  crimes  is  not  considered  as 
an  actor,  and  therefore  cannot  be  guilty  of  it;  and  that  the  rules 
of  the  common  law  respecting  accessories,  not  having  been  adopt- 
ed in  it,  cannot  apply  here. 

But  the  gentleman  says  that  they  do  not  support  this  construc- 
tion by  the  common  law,  but  by  common  sense;  that  he  is  guilty  in 
*'^foro  cali^^  as  David  was  guilty  of  slaying  Uriah  the  Hittite 
with  the  sword;  and  that  being  so,  he  is  equally  guilty  in  **  foro 
secuUy  But  as  Foster  says,  the  offences  are  specifically  differ^t. 
Though  the  accessorial  offence  may  be  as  injurious  to  society 
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and  as  atrocious  in  its  nature,  yet  the  facts  which  constitute  it 
are  essentially  different  from  the  acts  ^one  by  the  immediate 
actor.  The  equality  of  guilt  does  not  constitute  identity  of  facts. 
It  does  not  prove  that  he  who  advised  the  fact  made  the  wan 
The  constitution  lays  it  down  expressly  that  those  only,  who 
commit  the  fact  by  levying  war  or  adhering  to  the  enemies  of 
tbe  United  States  giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  shall  be  guilty 
of  treason;  and  I  have  already  assigned  sufficient  reasons  why 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  should  have  thus  limited  the  of- 
fence of  treason  and  prevented  those  constructive  treasons  which 
had  been  so  often  made  the  engine  of  the  most  cruel  oppression. 

The  gendeman  concerned  with  me  correctly  observed  in  his 
argument  that  when  a  statute  created  a  felony,  the  common  law 
was  ingrafted  upon  it;  and  that  advisers  and  |irocurers  before 
and  receivers  and  comforters  after  the  fact  would  in  such  a 
case  be  punishable  as  accessories  of  course;  that  a  statute  made 
in  affirmance  of  the  common  law,  or  to  supply  its  defects,  must 
be  expounded  according  to  it;  and  therefore  if  a  statute  make  an 
act,  which  was  criminal  at  common  law,  felony,  the  same  conse- 
quences would  follow  as  if  it  were  felony  at  common  law 

On  the  observations  which  he  made  on  this  point,  one  of  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  (Mr.  Wirt)  made  some  illiberal 
animadversions.  Among  other  remarks  mingled  with  asperi^ 
he  accused  him  of  adducing  as  authority  the  mere  argument  of 
counsel.  He  went  even  so  far  as  to  insinuate  (because  Hobert, 
amon^  other  authorities,  was  referred  to  in  the  case  cited  by 
my  friend  from  10  State  Trials^  p.  436.  and  he  could  not  procure 
the  book,)  that  we  had  stolen  a  march  upon  him.  But  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  difficult  for  me  to  shew  that  my  respectable  friend  was 
not  incorrect  in  his  statement  of  the  law;  but  that  if  you  consider 
the  whole  of  his  argument  he  was  clearly  right*  As  to  the  objec- 
tion to  the  observations  of  the  counsel  (Mr.  Hume  Campbell) 
I  will  only  remark  diat  the  court  acquiesced  in  the  correctness  of 
his  argument;  and  it  was  reasonable  in  Mr.  Wickham  to  suppose 
that  what  was  admitted  to  be  authority  there  would  be  admitted 
to  be  so  here. 

He  observed  that  the  rule,  that  "  when  a  felony  is  created  by 
statute,  accessories  to  it,  though  not  named,  are  punishable  and 
that  all  legal  consequences  of  felony  are  attached  to  it  by  the 
common  law,  except  where  the  special  nature  of  the  act  leads  to  a 
different  conclusions^  is  illustrated  by  the  decision  on  the  28th 
Men*  Sth  chap.  15.  which  m^kes  piracy  an  offence  not  punisha- 
ble at  common  law,  felony;  that  it  has  been  solemnly  adjudged 
that  as  this  was  not  a  common  law  offence,  and  not  made  in 
imitation  or  supply  of  it,  it  should  not  be  construed  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  common  law;  and  therefore  that  accessories  to  it 
were  not  punishable.  Haxvkins  in  his  1st  vol,  P.  €•  chap*  37.  sec^- 
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Hon  6  and  7*  (p.  153^)  says  that  in  the  exppsidon  of  this  statute, 
it  has  been  holden,  first,  that  it  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fence so  as  to  make  that  which  was  before  a  felony  only  by  the  civil 
law  now  become  a  felony  by  the  common  law;  for  it  must  be  still 
alleged  as  done  upon  the  sea,  and  is  no  way  cognisable  by  the 
common  law  but  only  by  virtue  of  this  statute."  "  From  the 
same  ground  also  it  follows,  that  no  persons  shall,  in  respect  of 
the,  statute,  be  construed  to  be,  or  punished  as,  accessories  to 
piracies  before  or  after,  as  they  might  have  been  if  it  had  been 
made  a  felony  by  the  statute-^that  accessories  to  piracy  being 
neither  expressly  named  in  the  statute,  nor  by  construction  in- 
cluded in  it  remain  as  before."  [See  before  1  voL  p.  549.] 

This  statute  declares  that  all  felonies  and  robberies,  &c.  upon 
the  sea,  &c.  where  the  admiralty  have  power,  authority  or 
jurisdiction  shall  be  inquired,  tried,  heard,  determined  and 
judged  in  such  shires  and  places  in  the  realm — in  like  form  and 
condition  as  if  such  offence  or  offences  had  been  committed  or 
done  in  or  upon  the  land,"  It  proceeds  further  to  state  that  the 
commissions  to  the  admirals  and  others  to  be  appointed  should 
**  authorize  them  to  hear  and  determine  such  offences  after  the 
common  course  of  the  law  of  the  land,  used  for  felonies  or  robbe- 
ries done  and  committed  upon  the  same."  It  further  provides  that 
they  shall  be  proceeded  against  as  felons  for  felonies  committed 
on  the  land;  and  that  thost*  that  should  be  convict  of  any  such 
offence,  by  verdict,  confession,  &c.  "  shall  have  and  suffer  such 
pains  of  death,  losses  of  lands,  goods  and  chattels,  as  if  they  had 
been  attainted  and  convicted  of  such  offence  done  upon  the 
land." 

Here  is  an  act  declaring  that  persons  guilty  of  piracy  shall 
suffer  the  same  pains  and  forfeitures  as  if  they  had  committed 
these  acts  of  violence  and  robbery  on  the  land;  but  it  makes  no 
mention  of  accessones  before  or  after  the  fact;  and  therefore 
the  courts  of  that  country  construed  it  not  to  extend  to  them. 

The  constitution  declares  certain  specific  acts  to  be  pimishablei 
the  making  of  actual  war,  and  an  actual  adherence  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  country  giving  them  aid  and  comfort. 

But  the  constitution  does  not  say  that  advising,  procuring,  &c. 
those  acts  to  be  committed,  shall  be  treason.  The  inference 
therefore  is  natural  and  inevitable,  that  such  advisers  and  procu- 
rers are  not  traitors  within  the  true  meaning  of  the  constitution 
according  to  the  maxim  ^^  expressio  unius  est  exdusio  alter tus*^ 

But  even  if,  as  they  have  argued,  common  law  principles  were 
to  be  applied  to  expound  the  constitution,  if  I  understand  them 
rightly,  they  are  a  strong  authority  to  shew  that  accessories  arc 
not  punishable;  and  that  those  persons  only  who  do  the  acts  of 
levying  war  and  adherence  to  enemies  are  so.  No  principle  of 
the  common  law  is  more  clearly  understood  than  that  the  expres* 
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sion  of  one  thing  is  an  exclusion  of  another  especially  in  penal 
laws. 

The  best  authorities  shew  our  construction  to  be  correct:  that 
no  person  is  punishable  but  those  expressly  mentioned  in  the 
constitution.  How  easy  was  it  for  the  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion, if  they  intended  to  make  accessories  before  and  after  the 
fact,  equally  as  punishable  as  principals,  to  have  done  so.  Would 
they  not  have  said  that  accessories  before  and  after  should  be  as 
guilty  as  the  principal  actors?  Would  they  not  have  said  that 
those  who  aided  and  abetted  traitors  before  the  fact,  or  those 
who  afterwards  received  and  comforted  thetn,  should  be  guilty  of 
treason?  They  have  said  no  such  thing.  They  have  confined  the 
crime  to^ctors  only,  as  in  the  cases  of  piracy.  They  have  mentioned 
two  cases  or  kinds  of  acts  which  should  constitute  the  guilt  of 
treason;  and  as  far  as  the  principles  of  the  common  law  apply^ 
they  exclude  entirely  all  other  kinds  except  those  two  thus  ex- 
pressed: for  if  any  other  kind  had  been  intended  to  constitute 
treason  they  would  have  been  also  expressed. 

Again  sir,  a  most  powerful  argument,  to  prove  the  legislative 
Exposition  of  the  constitution,  is  deducible  from  the  act  of  con- 
gress referred  to  by  the  gentleman  who  introduced  this  subject. 
He  observed  that  it  was  clear  and  evident,  from  a  law  passed  soon 
after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  that  the  legislature  did  not 
consider  that  an  accessory  would  be  guilty  as  a  traitor  under  the 
constitution  as  he  would  be  in  Great  Britain;  because  they  made  a 
special  provision  that  if  any  person  should  break  gaol  and  rescue 
therefrom  any  person  convicted  of  treason,  he  should  be  punished 
with  death.  Sir,  in  Great  Britain^'the  rescuing  of  a  person,  con- 
victed of  treason,  is  treason;  and  if  the  construction  for  which  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  now  contend  had  been  deemed  cor- 
rect  by  the  legislature,  this  provision  would  have  been  superflu- 
ous, and  therefore  would  not  have  been  made. 

But  this  act  of  congress  goes  still  further  and  provides  that  if 
any  person  shall  by  force  set  at  liberty  or  rescue  any  person  com- 
mitted  but  not  convicted  for  any  of  the  offences  aforesaid,  [treason 
being  included]  every  person  so  offending  shall  on  conviction  be 
punished  in  a  small  Jine — only  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  imprisoned  a  year.  Sir,  in  Great  Britain  the  man  who  breaks 
open  a  gaol  and  lets  out  a  person  committed  therein  for  treason^ 
is  a  traitor,  provided  the  person  let  out  or  rescued  be  afterwards 
convicted  of  treason.  If  our  legislature  had  considered  a  rescuer 
as  guilty  of  treason  and  punishable  with  death,  would  they  have 
passed  a  law  inflicting  on  him  only  the  trivial  punishment  of 
year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars?  and  yet 
he  cannot  be  punished  twice  for  it.  If  in  truth  and  reality  the  re- 
ceiver and  protector  of  a  traitor  were  guilty  of  treason  under  the 
constitution,  how  came  the  legislature  to  provide  so  small  a  pun- 
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ishmeiit  for  the  person  who  breaks  open  gaol  and  reacues  a  traitor? 
How  inconsistent  and  improper  is  the  infliction  of  so  moderate 
a  punishment  on  the  gaolbreaker  and  rescuer,  if  the  mere  re- 
ceiver or  comforter  of  a  trsutor  before  he  is  put  in  prison  at  all  is 
punishable  with  death.  He  who  forcibly  opposes  the  laws  and 
rescues  a  traitor  from  gaol  is  only  punished  with  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  a  year  and  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dol* 
lars;  while  he  who  merely  receives  or  comforts  the  traitorbefore 
he  is  committed  for  the  crime  or  after  he  has  made  his  escape, 
is  punishable  with  death!  because  in  Great  Britain,  he  who,  re- 
ceives or  comforts  persons  guilty  of  treason,  is  a  traitor  and 
punished  with  death;  as  the  unfortunate  lady  Lisle  was- 

And  if  our  constitution  embrace  no  other  acts  as  amounting 
to  treason  than  what  are  expressly  mentioned  in  it,  it  results  of 
necessity  that  only  the  two  offences  of  actuaUy  levying  -war 
against,  and  of  adhering  to  the  enemies  of,  the  United  States 
constitute  treason*  This  is  in  my  mind  conclusive  to  shew  that 
our  construction  is  correct;  and  that  accessories  before  or  after 
the  fact  were  not  contemplated  by  the  constitution  as  traitors« 

We  see  what  a  system  of  oppression,  persecution  and  tyranny 
was  formerly  adopted  ia  Great,  Britain  by  the  means  of  construc- 
tive treason  and  corrupt  and  pliant  judges.  Blackstone  speaks  of 
them  in  terms  of  reprobation;  but  he  says  what  has  been  urged, 
in  this  case,  that  those  severe  laws  and  punishments  were  adopted 
and  put  in  force  propter  odium  delicti  for  the  suppression  of  crimes. 
But  if  he  had  said  that  they  arose  from  the  servile  disposition  of  un- 
principled judges  to  gratify  tyrannical  kings,  to  extend  the  doctrine 
of  constructive  treason,  he  would  have  been  much  nearer  right. 
^  The  doctrine  of  constructive  treasons,  the  rule  that  all  are  prin- 
cipals in  treason,  and  that  whatever  in  case  of  felony  would  ren- 
der a  man  an  accessory  will  in  case  of  treason  make  him  a  princi- 
pal, orginated  in  the  worst  of  umes,  in  the  most  tyrannical 
reigns,  and  when  the  most  corrupt  and  wicked  judges  sat  in  the 
English  courts;  as  has  been  most  ably  and  clearly  shewn  by 
judge  Tucker  in  his  notes  in  the  4th  volume  of  Blackstone's 
Commentaries.  Judge  Tucker  has  by  this  invaluable  work 
erected  to  himself  a  monument  much  more  durable  than  marUe 
or  brass.  Marble  may  be  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  time  or 
the  elements;  brass  may  be  corroded  and  mouldered  into  atoms; 
but  the  name  of  Tucker  shall  endure  as  long  as  the  press  shall  be 
able  to  communicate  events;  shall  be  transmitted  from  age  to 
age  and  revered  to  the  latest  period  of  time  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  his  great  and  glorious  efforts  in  setding  the 
law  of  treason  under  the  constitution.  Yes  sir:  as  long  as  the 
principles  of  civil  liberty  shall  be  admired  by  posterity  his  name 
will  be  Uessed  as  one  of  their  greatest  benefactors. 
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He  has  m  the  moat  enlightened  manner  demonstrated  that  the 
principles  adopted  in  Great  Britain  are  not  law;  that  they  were 
adopted  in  the  most  corrupt  and  arbitrary  timts,  whose  examples 
ought  not  to  be  quoted.  He  shews  that  this  doctrine  lay  dormant 
from  the  year  1488  to  the  year  1554,  when  it  was  revived  upon 
the  trial  of  sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  queen  Mary.  Stanford,  queen's  serjeant,  author  of  the 
Pleas  of  the  Crown^  was  one  of  the  prosecutors  and  very  active 
against  the  accused.  He  brought  forward  those  principles  when 
corrupt  judges  sat,  (Brumley  chief  justice,  sir  Nicholas  Hare, 
sir  Roger  Cholmley  and  others,)  and  in  a  reign  which  destroyed 
almost  all  law  and  civil  liberty.  As  a  reward  for  his  services  he 
was  soon  afterwards  appointed  chief  justice  of  otie  of  the  courts. 
He  published  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown  six  yearsafterwards  (in  1560);' 
in  which  to  gratify  the  malice  and  vengeance  of  the  crown,  he 
takes  care  to  state  this  principle  as  law.  But  judge  Tucker  has 
corrected  it,  and,  by  tracing  the  doctrine  to  its  prime  source, 
shewn  what  little  credit  ought  to  be  attached  to  it  in  the  United 
States.  None  of  the  writers  who  nouce  it  as  a  general  principle 
have  like  him  attempted  to  trace  the  doctrine  to  its  origin  or  to 
explain  the  grounds  on  which  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  law, 
or  when  the  principle  was  first  attempted  to  be  brought  into  ac- 
tion; and  they  generally  endeavoured  to  gratify  the  monarch  in 
their  writings.  But  judge  Tucker  has  most  clearly  shewn  that 
the  position  laid  down  in  Stanford  is  incorrect;  that  after  him 
Coke,  who  was  as  bloody  minded  as  any  of  them,  lays  down  the 
same  principle  at  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  persecution  was.atits 
height;  and  that  Hawkins  and  Hale  take  it  up  after  them;  and 
just  as  a  flock  of  sheep  jump  over  the  fence  one  after  another, 
they  adopt  this  doctrine  in  general  terms,  merely  referring  to  the 
preceding  authorities  without  examination  or  explanation. 

I  will  not  take  up  your  time  in  reading  it,  but  refer  your  Hon- 
ours and  the  gentlemen  to  this  very  valuable  work  at  large. 

But  judge  Tucker  does  not  rest  satisfied  with  this  diligent, 
able  and  critical  examination  of  this  doctrine.  He  improves  it 
with  many  remarks  and  reflections  no  less  pertinent  and  striking 
than  they  are  profound  and  judicious.  He  states  solemn  and 
awful  truths.  He  depicts  in  lively  colours  the  evils  and  dan- 
gers, to  the  present  and  future  ages,  to  be  apprehended  from 
faction,  which  is  the  same  at  all  times  and  places.  He  points  out 
the  oppression  that  may  be  practised  under  a  popular  govern- 
ment by  one  party  over  another;  that  innocence  .can  be  no  secu- 
rity against  vindictive  persecution;  that  the  innocent  may  be  ex- 
posed to  the  rage  of  the  prevailing  party;  and  if  the  other  party 
come  into  power,  they  will  retort  their  vengeance  on  the  opposite 
par^;  that  the  prevailing  faction  will  destroy  a  man  with  as  litde 
feelmg  as  a  philosopher  will  observe  a  rat  in  an  airpump  strug- 
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g^ing  with  death  under  his  experiments;  and  that  every  vestige 
of  freedom  may  be  utterly  destroyed  in  the  fury  of  contending 
parties. 

But  I  trust  that  such  monstrous  doctrines  will  never  be  esta- 
blished here.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  feel  a  doubt  that  the 
judges  of  the  United  States  will  recognise  the  opinion  of  this 
enlightened  judge;  and  that  they  will  never  give  into  the  con- 
struction which  the  counsel  for  the  United  States  have  so  zeal- 
ously maintained. 

The  authority  of  \\East,p.  100.,  before  cited,  proves  that  advis- 
ing procuring  and  abetting  to  levy  war  is  not  levying  war;  that 
the  war  must  be  actually  levied  by  the  person  advised,  or  the  ad- 
viser cannot  be  a  traitor  merely  on  account  of  an  ineffectual  ad- 
vice and  encouragement;  and  if  nothing  be  done  in  pursu- 
ance  of  the  advice,  there  is  an  end  of  the  case;  and  the  adviser, 
however  criminal  his  conduct,  would  be  innocent  of  the  charge  of 
treason.  There  must  be  some  person  who  levies  the  war;  and 
then  by  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  wherever  it  prevails, 
the  adviser  or  procurer  will  after  this  conviction  be  liable  to  be 
prosecuted. 

In  Bacon^s  Abridgment,  title  Treason,  under  the  subdivision  of 
levying  war  against  the  king,  it  is  laid  down  that  **  as  the  words 
of  this  clause  are  '  doth  levy  tuar^  a  conspiracy  with  a  design  of 
levying  war  against  the  king,  does  not  amount  to  an  overt  act  of 
this  species  of  treason;y&r  this  offence  cannot  be  without  an  actual 
levying  of  war!"*  Again  he  says,  that  "  every  assembling  of  a 
number  of  men,  though  they  are  armed  with  weapons  offensive 
and  defensive,  is  not  such  a  levying  of  war  against  the  king  as 
is  within  this  clause.  Again  in  another  clause  he  saith  that  *^  the 
statute  25  Edward  3.  by  which  it  is  declared  "  that  if  any  man 
doth  ride  armed  openly  or  secretly,  with  a  number  of  armed 
men  against  any  other  to  slay  him  or  to  rob  him  or  to  take  and 
detain  him,  until  he  pay  a  fine  or  a  ransom  for  his  deliverance,  it 
is  not  the  intent  of  the  king  and  his  counsel,  that  in  this  case  it 
TJBe  adjudged  high  treason;  but  that  it  be  adjudged  felony  or 
trespass  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land  heretofore  used,  and 
according  to  what  the  case  may  require."  So  that  the  offence 
must  be  clearly,  without  inference  or  deduction,  within  the  act 
of  parliament  or  it  cannot  be  treason;  for  the  statute  cannot  be 
taken  constructively.  The  charge  of  levying  war  can  never  be 
supported  but  by  proof  that^war  has  actually  been  levied. 

It  is  a  rule  well  established  that  penal  statutes  of  any  kind 
should  be  strictly  construed.  In  LeacKs  Crown  Law,  p.  234, 
in  the  case  of  the  king  v.  Ann  Guy,  on  an  indictment  for  re- 
ceiving stolen  money,  this  principle  was  established.  She  was  in- 
dicted as  an  accessory  after  the  fact  in  receiving  two  guineas, 
she  well  knowing  them  to  have  been  stolen. 
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The  statutes  of  3  William  and  Mary  c.  9.  sec.  4.  and  5  Ann  Cr 
31,  sec.  5.  say  that  *' whoever  shall  buy  or  receive  ant/  goods  or 
chattels  that  shall  be  feloniously  stolen,  knowing  the  same  to  be 
stolen,  shall  be  deemed  an  accessory  after  the  fact  to  such  felony. 
She  was  indicted  under  this  law,  but  Mr.  baron  Eyre  said  he 
was  clearly  of  opinion  that  there  cannot  be  an  accessory  after  the 
£act  for  receiving  money;  that  money  cannot  be  well  considered  as 
goods  or  chattels  within  the  meaning  of  these  acts.  It  might  have 
been  urged  in  this  case  that  money  was  the  same  thing  as 
goods  and  chattels;  that  the  two  guineas  were  in  fact  goods  and 
chattels;  that  they  were  the  same  as  any  goods  of  that  value^ 
and  that,  as  stealing  money  came  within  the  mischief  certainly 
intended  to  be  remedied  by  those  acts  of  parliament  as  much  as 
stealing  any  goods  and  chattels,  it  ought 'to  be  considered  as  be- 
ing within  those  acts;  that  it  was  as  desirable  to  prevent  the  steal- 
ing of  money  as  other  property,  and  therefore  to  punish  the  re- 
ceivers of  stolen  money  as  much  as  the  receivers  of  stolen 
goods;  that  no  argument  could  apply  to  the  prevention  or  pun- 
ishment of  the  offence  in  one  case  that  would  not  extend  to  the 
other*  But  the  court  said  that  penal  laws  must  be  strictly  constru- 
edj  and  as  money  was  not  expressly  mentioned,  it  ought  not  to 
be  construed  to  have  been  contemplated  by  those  statutes. 

These,  and  many  other  cases  that  might  be  adduced,  shew  how 
extremely  cautious  and  strict  judges  are  in  the  construction  of 
penal  laws.  This  caution,  which  is  laudable  in  all  cases,  is  the 
more  necessary  where  the  whole  power  and  influence  of  the  go- 
vernment is  opposed  to  a  single  individual. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  compact  between 
the  United  States  and  the  people,  binding  and  obliging  them- 
selves, that  they  will  not  proceed  against  any  person  lor  high 
treason,  unless  he  shall  actually  levy  war  against  them  or  adhere 
to  their  enemies  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  The  government 
is  bound  by  this  compact  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  people.  This 
compact,  securing  this  among  other  rights  to  the  people,  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  supreme  law  and  binding  on  the  judges  in  all  the 
fitates,  notwithstanding  any  state  constitution  or  laws.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  court,  before  which  a  citizen  is  prosecuted  for  this 
offence,  to  consider  the  evidence  against  him  and  compare  it 
with  the  constitutional  provision,  and  see  that  he  shall  not  be  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  it.  ^ 

I  come  now  to  consider  the  question  whether  this  court  have 
a  right  to  direct  the  jury  in  this  case,  or  to  consider  and  decide 
on  our  motion. 

This  is  the  first  place  where  a  doubt  was  ever  expressed  whe- 
ther the  court  had  a  right  to  instruct  the.  jury  as  to  the  overt  act 
of  treason  laid  in  the  indictment.  It  has  not  only  the  right 
but  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  it  to  instruct  them  on  the  law  re- 
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spectings  the  overt  act,  but  not  as  to  the  question  whether  it  be 
proved  at  all  or  not,  or  proved  as  laid  in  the  indictment;  for  that 
inquiry  is  the  exclusive  province  of  the  jury.  The  cases  are  very 
distinct.  The  right  of  the  jury  to  decide  on  the  facts  can  never 
be  questioned.  Their  right  to  decide  on  facts  when  blended  with 
law  is  clear.  But  still  it  is  equally  incontestible  that  the  court  has 
the  right  to  decide  what  the  law,  arising  on  the  facts  proved,  is. 
The  jury  alone  can  decide  the  question  whether  there  have  been 
an  overt  act.    The  court  only  has  the  right  to  say  what  in  law 
constitutes  an  overt  act  of  levying  war.  The  jury  having  this 
right  have  heard  all  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution; 
and  gentlemen  insist  that  there  was  an  overt  act  of  war  commit* 
ted  on  Blannerhassett's  island.   The  court  is  applied  to,  to  in- 
struct  the  jury,  that  though  they  may  believe  all  the  facts  which 
have  been  sworn  to  before  them  to  be  perfectly  true  and  cor« 
rect,  yet  they  do  not  amount  to  an  overt  act  of  levying  war.  We 
say  that  the  fact  being  proved  by  their  own  evidence,  and  it  being 
impossible  to  deny  that  colotiel  Burr  was  not  at  Blannerfaasse'tt's 
island,  but  at  a  considerable  distance,  two  or  three  hundred  miles 
ofl^  when  the  act,  said  to  have  been  done  there  happened,  on  the 
indictment  on  which  colonel  Burr  is  now  standing  on  his  trial, 
no  evidence  can  be  admitted  of  facts  that  took  place  not  on  the 
island  but  down  the  river.  We  pray  the  court,  on  general  princi- 
ples, to  instruct  the  jury  that  though  the  facts  given  in  evidence 
be  fully  proved  to  their  satisfaqtion,  yet  in  law  they  cannot  be 
considered  as  an  actual  levying  of  war.  For  whether  the  acts 
proved  or  admitted  to  be  true  amount  to  levying  war  or  not  is 
certainly  a  question  of  law.  Levying  of  war,  like  other  ofiences, 
consists  of  fact  and  of  law.  The  facts  are  the  proper  province  of 
the  jury  to  determine;  but  the  law  is  the  proper  province  of  the 
court.  The  jury  are  bound  to  decide,  according  to  their  sincere 
conviction  of  the  evidence,  whether  the  alleged  facts  be  true; 
and  the  court  is  bound  to  state  the  law  to  the  jury  and  say 
whether  those  facts,  if  true,  be  criminal  or  not.  The  question  of 
law  may  be  brought  before  the  court  in  three  different  ways: 
First.  The  jury  may  find  a  special  verdict  in  which  they  may- 
state  certain  facts  and  submit  the  law  arising  qn  the  facts  thus 
found  by  themselves  to  the  court.  Secondly.  It  may  be  brought 
before  the  court  by  a  demurrer  to  evidence;  that  is,  the  party 
may  state  all  the  evidence  which  has  J^een  brought  forward,  and 
admitting  the  truth  of  the  whole  of  it  and  other  facts  which  the 
jury  would  have  a  right  to  infer  from  those  actually  proved,  he 
may  call  on  the  court  to  decide  on  the  legal  effect  of  the  evi- 
dence 4ius  adduced. 

Chief  Justice.— Was  there  ever  a  demurrer  to  evidence  in  a 
criminal  case? 
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Mr.  Martin. — Though  it  be  not  the  practice,  I  presume 
^diat  if  diei'e  be  no  positive  authority  against  it,  ther«  is  no 
principle  to  forbid  it. 

Mr.  Hay, — If  a  demurrer  to  evidence  were  admitted,  what 
Would  become  of  the  jury? 

Here  a  desultory  conversation  took  place.  Mr*  Martin  ob- 
served that  the  law  was  general  without  exception,  and  that  the 
general  effect  of  demurrer  to  evidence  was  to  withdraw  the 
decision  of  the  case  from  the  jury,  the  facts  being  admitted  by 
it;  that  the  jury  were  bound  by  law  in  criminal  as  well  as  in 
civil  cases;  but  he  added  that  he  must  be  candid  enough  to  ad* 
mit  that  the  law  as  generally  stated  in  the  books  was  against 
him  on  this  point  though  he  thought  it  difficult  to  give  a  good 
reason  for  the  exclusion  of  a  demurrer  to  evidence  in  criminal 
eases.  He  then  proceeded: 

.  A  third  method  is  to  admit  that  all  the  facts  sworn  to  are 
true,  and  then  to  move  the  court  to  instruct  the  jury  what  the 
law  is  as  tcrthose  facts;  as  in  this  case  we  move  the  court  to  in* 
struct  the  jury  on  two  principal  grounds:  First,  that  there  was, 
not  a  fact  committed  on  Blannerhassett's  island  that  went  to 
prove  an  overt  act  of  levying  war.  The  other  ground  of  appli» 
tion  to  the  court  is  the  inadmissibility  of  the  testimony  proving 
acts  done  elsewhere.  The  indictment  charges  him  as  an  actor 
on  the  island;  and  the  evidence  of  what  was  said  or  done  else-* 
where  proves  him  to  be  an  accessorial  agent  only.  We  insist 
that  no  evidence  of  acts  or  declarations  which  took  place  or 
were  uttered  after  he  left  the  island  can  be  relevant  testimony 
to  charge  colonel  Burr  as  an  immediate  actor  on  the  island* 
There  was  no  act  of  war  levied  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberlandf 
But  if  war  had  b^en  levied  there,  how  could  it  prove  that  colo- 
nel Burr  was  guilty  of  levying  it  on  Blannerhassett's  island?  I 
admit  such  evidence  under  this  indictment  would  be  contrary 
to  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Vaughan;  which  we  suppose  he 
will  admit  to  be  law  as  he  said  it  was  according  to  common 
sense.  For  if  he  were  guilty  of  one  oiFence  in  taking  away  the 
customhouse  barge,  that  was  no  evidence  to  prove  tinother:  that 
he  cruised  in  the  Loyal  Clencartie  against  die  king's  subjects; 
which  was  the  offence  laid  in  the  indictment. 

Gentlemen  contend  that  conversations  and  acts  of  the  ac- 
cused elsewhere  ought  to  be  received  in  evidence  to  induce 
the  jury  to  believe  it  probable  that  he  committed  an  act  of  trea- 
son on  Blannerhassett's  island.  We  insist  that  they  must  prove 
Mcts  on  the  island  to  support  their  indictment;  and  that  no  acts 
or  declarations,  confessions  or  expressions  of  any  kind  else- 
where, can  be  admitted  against  him.  The  question  is  whether 
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colonel  BuiT  committed  an  act  of  levying  war  on  the  tslandj  and 
not^  what  he  may  have  said  or  done  elsewhere.  Even  i>  he  had 
said  fifty  times  that  he  was  on  Blannerhassett's  island  and 
guilty  of  an  overt  act  of  levying  war,,  it  could  not  be  given  in 
evidence  against  him.  They  must  prove  an  overt  act  by  two  wit- 
nesses; but  his  own  confessions,  however  often  made,  could  not 
prove  an  overt  act,  and  woul4  not  be  received  against  him  un- 
less possibly  in  confirmation  of  an  overt  act  previously  proved 
by  two  witnesses.  But  I  am  of  opinion  myself  that  there  they 
could  not  be  admitted  even  for  that  purpose* 

But  lest  there  should  be  a  doubt  in  your  Honour's  mind, 
from  a  part  of  the  opinion  of  judge  Iredell  reported  to  have 
been  delivered  on  the  trial  of  Fries,  I  will  read  another  part 
of  that  opinion  to  explain  his  sentiments.  It  is  stated  that  he 
said  ^'  that  after  an  overt  act  had  been  proved,  they  had  permit- 
ted confessions  of  the  accused  made  before  a  magistrate  to  be 
received  as  corroborative  testimony  against  him,"  and  that  he 
told  the  jury  "  you  will  consider  whether  any  part  of  this  con- 
fession has  not  before  been  proved  by  two  witnessee;  if  it  has, 
it  goes  to  corroborate  what  they  say."  . 

But  judge  Iredell  declares  in  the  same  opinion  (jpri^f'&  Trials 
172.)  *'*'  that  confessions  out  of  court  if  proved  by  an  hundred 
witnesses  would  not  be  sufficient  to  warrant  a  conviction;  that 
danger  is  wisely  avoided."  In  other  parts  of  it  he  is  stated  to 
have  said  that  confessions  could  in  no  event  be  admitted  but  in 
confirmation  of  what  had  before  been  proved  by  two  witnesses* 
But  I  feel  no  difficulty  in  declaring  that  in  my  judgment  the 
law  is  not  so;  that  such  confessions  cannot  be  evidence  in  the 
United  States;  nor  do  I  believe  that  judge  Iredell,  whose  know- 
ledge was  so  great  and  judgment  so  correct,  ever  said  so.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  mistake  in  the  report  arising  from  the  misconcep- 
tion or  carelessness  of  the  person  who  took  notes  of  the  trial. 

But  admitting  that  the  opinion  of  judge  Iredell  is  what  it  is 
expressed  to  be,  he  confined  it  to  the  confession  of  the  accused 
before  a  magistrate;  for  so  the  whole  ought  to  be  understood; 
which  excludes  all  confessions  or  declarations  made  elsewhere. 
We  must  be  confirmed  in  this  opinion  when  we  examine  the 
subject  further.  The  construction  contended  for  would  be  a  vi- 
olation of  the  constitution  and  therefore  ought  to  be  rejected. 
Our  constitution  requires  proof  of  the  overt  act  by  two  witnes- 
ses. If  two  witnesses  do  accordingly  prove  it,  and  the  jury  be- 
lieve them,  the  confession  of  the  accused  will  then  be  unneces- 
sary; and  if  the  jury  do  not  believe  the  two  witnesses,  they 
must  be  ready  to  acquit  the  prisoner;  and  then  the  confession 
ought  not  to  be  received  in  addition  to  their  evidence,  and  to 
support  testimony  which  the  jury  would  otherwise  disregard; 
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for  otherwise  the  accused  will  be  made  the  instrument  of  his 
own  condemnation.  I  berieve  th  vt  it  would  be  a  direct  violation 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  thus  to  aid  the  testi* 
niony  of  these  two  witnesses;  for  the  obvious  import  of  these 
words  "  no  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the /tame  overt  act  or  on  confession 
in  open  court*^  is  that  before  any  man  can  be  convicted,  an 
overt  act  must  be  proved  against  him  by  two  witnesses  worthy 
of  credit,  and  whom  the  jury  would  believe  on  their  own  evi- 
dence alone.  This  is  the  only  safe  construction  for  the  citizen, 
and  is  exclusive  of  all  other  confessions  except  those  made  in 
open  court,  and  of  all  other  testimony  than  of  witnesses 
whom  the  jury  will  believe  on  their  own  credit. 

If  the  testimony  of  any  but  two  witnesses  to  be  confided  in  by 
thejury  be  admissible,  and  the  confession  of  the  accused  be  re- 
ceived in  confirmation  of  what  the  jury  would  not  otherwise  be- 
lieve, the  accused  will  be  the  instrument  of  his  own  destruction* 
If  the  jur}'  believed  the  declaration  of  only  one  witness  and  dis- 
regarded the  testimony  of  the  other,  and  the  confession  of  the 
accused  were  admitted  as  coniirmatory  testimony,  the  party 
would  be  the  victim  of  his  own  confession*  The  jury  might 
disbelieve  both  witnesses;  but  if  it  were  then  proved  that  he 
had  acknowledged  the  offence,  they  might  credit  these  two 
witnesses;  so  that  in  truth  and  reality  they  would  condemn  the 
accused  on  his  confession  only.  Judges  have  never  allowed 
confessions  before  magistrates  in  evidence  to  prove  the  overt 
act  charged  against  the  accused.  It  is  quite  out  of  the 
question. 

We  have  the  authority  of  Vaughan's  case  not  only  to  shew 
that  evidence  of  an  overt  act,  not  charged,  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted (unless  to  confirm  acts  laid  and  proved),  but  also  to 
prove  that  the  court  is  the  proper  tribunal  to  declare  the  crimi- 
nality of  facts  found  or  admitted  to  be  true;  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  it  is  the  province  of  the  jury  to  determine  what 
facts  are  true.  There  can  be  no  doubt  then  that  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  court  to  declare  what  acts  constitute  a  levying  of 
war-  The  gentlemen  in  effect  admit  it.  But  in  order  to  evade 
the  effect  of  the  admission  they  eagerly  resort  to  the  opinion  of 
the  supreme  court  in  the  case  of  Bollman  and  Swartwout,  as 
deciding  the  character  of  the  crime  of  levying  war,  and  as 
binding  on  this  court  and  jury.-  By  referring  to  that  opinion 
and  admitting  it  to  be  correct  in  stating  what  is  a  levying  of 
war,  they  admit  in  the  strongest  terms  that  this  court  has  the 
power,  and  that  it  is  its  duty,  to  declare  what  constitutes  a  levy- 
ing of  war;  and  consequently  to  decide  whether  the  acts  proved 
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or  admitted  to  have  been'done  on  Blannerhassett's  idand  did 
amount  to  an  act  of  levying  war* 

Now  sir,  whether  testimony  should  be  admitted  as  relevant 
to  go  to  the  jury  has  always  been  considered  the  province  of 
the  court  to  decide*  No,  say  the  gentlemen,  the  jury  ought  to 
hear  aii  the  evidence:  that  is  to  say,  the  court  has  not  the  right 
to  decide  what  is  or  is  not  relevant  testimony,  or  to  reject 
that  which  is  irrelevant.  Sir,  the  very  modest  enthuBiasts,  who 
have  advocated  the  rights  of  the  jury  in  criminal  caaes,  have 
never  yet  denied  or  controverted  that  it  was  the  exclusive  pro* 
vince  of  the  court  to  determine  the  legality  or  relevancy  of  the 
evidence  offered  on  the  trial  of  a  person  accused:  to  declare 
what  is  legal  and  proper  evidence  relative  to  the  issue  before 
them  and  what  is  not*  It  is  therefore  its  solemn  and  sacred 
duty  to  let  no  evidence  go  to  the  jury  but  what  is  relevant  and 
])roper.  Judges,  who  would  hesitate  to  do  so,  would  little  de« 
serve  to  be  on  the  seat  of  justice  to  administer  the  laws  and 
dispense  justice  to  their  countrymen.  It  has  never  been  con* 
troverted  that  it  is  the  exclusive  right  of  the  court  to  decide 
on  the  relevancy  and  propriety  of  what  should  be  submitted  to 
the  jury  as  legal  evidence.  The  contrary  has  never  been  even  so 
much  as  attempted  to  be  argued.  This  doctrine  has  not  only- 
been  recognised  as  familiar  and  well  established  by  all  correct* 
ly  informed  lawyers,  but  even  the  wildest  enthusiasts  for  the 
rights  of  juries  have  admitted  that  the  court  is  to  decide  whe* 
ther  the  evidence  brought  before  it  be  legal  and  pertinent  to 
the  issue  which  the  jury  are  sworn  to  determine.  The  rights  of 
the  court  are  as  well  established  and  generally  known  as  those  of 
the  jury.  We  have  shewn  the  distinction  between  them  in  a 
variety  of  instances;  and  many  more  might  be  adduced  were  it 
necessary.  The  proper  exercise  of  the  rights  of  the  court  is  as 
essential  to  the  public  good  as  that  of  the  privilegesof  the  jury; 
as  both  are  established  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare. 
And  accordingly  we  have  never  heard  heretofore  captious  and 
unfounded  objections  made  to  the  just  exercise  of  the  acknow* 
ledged  rights  of  a  court.  We  have  never  before  known  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  just  and  necessary  power  made  the  topic  of  vehe- 
ment declamation  and  misrepresented  as  an  odious  and  un- 
warrantable encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  jury. 

In  the  case  of  Ambrose  Rookwood  reported  in  4th  State 
Trials^p*  661.  and  that  of  Robert  Lowick  in  the  same  book 
p*  718.  the  court  was  called  upon  by  the  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soner to  declare  its  opinion  whether  there  were  two  wit- 
nesses to  prove  the  overt  act  against  the  prisoner;  ^^  because," 
said  the  counsel  in  the  former  case,  "  if  there  be  not  two  wit- 
nesses, as  the  law  requires,  we  need  not  trouble  the  court  with 
our  evidence."  Yet  this  excited  no  clamour  nor  even  a  murmur 
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.on  the  psut  of  the  counsel  who  {prosecuted  for  the  crown;  nor 
was  any  objection  made  by  the  court.  It  seems  to  have  been 
considered  as  a  correct  application  made  in  the  usual  course  of 
judicial  proceeding.  The  court  in  the  cas^  of  Rookwood  did 
nc^  decide  that  the  facts  sworn  to  by  the  witnesses  were  true; 
fortfa^y  undertook  no  such  thing.  But  it  was  admitted  that  two 
witnesses  must  swear  to  the  overt  act  laid  in  the  indictment; 
that  the  court  must  decide  whether  two  witnesses  had  sWom  to 
it;  and  when  two  witnesses  had  given  evidence  to  that  eifect, 
the  jury  must  decide  whether  their  evidence  be  true  or  not. 
There  were  two  men  who  had  given  evidence  on  the  subject  of 
the  overt  act«  and  then  this  application  was  made  to  the  court, 
not  to  decide  whether  their  testimony  were  true,  but  whether, 
admitting  that  what  they  said  was  true,  it  amounted  to  a  proof 
9f  the  overt  act^  and  whether  what  amounted  to  an  overt  act 
were  proved  by  two  witnesses;  because  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
court  to  see  that  what  amounts  inlaw  to  an  overt  act  be  proved 
by  two  witnesses.  If  there  be  but  one  witness,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  court  to  tell  the  jury  ^^  you  cannot  convict  him,  because* 
there  is  but  one  witness  to  the  overt  act."  The  court  has  a  right 
to  decide,  not  whether  the  witnesses  have  told  the  truth,  but,  if 
there  be  but  one,  to  instruct  the  jury  that  they  cannot  convict 
the  accused;  and  if  there  be  two  who  swear  to  the  overt  act,  to 
tell  them  (as  was  done  in  Rookwood's  case)  ^^you  are  to  judge 
of  the  truth  of  the  evidence  and  to  decide  on  it  according  to 
your  belief  or  disbelief  of  the  truth  of  what  has  been  sworn 

But  in  this  case  we  admit  the  truth  of  the  facts  sworn  to  by 
the  witnesses;  and  we  present  to  the  court  a  perfectly  distinct 
question:  that  though  these  facts  be  true,  yet  if  in  the  opinion  of 
the  court  they,  do  not  .amount  to  an  act  of  levying  war,  it 
ought  to  direct  the  jury  that  the  party  accused  ought  to  be  ac- 
quitted. Sir,  it  is  the  province  of  the  court  to  decide  on  the 
sufficiency  of  evidence  admitted  to  be  true,  and  to  direct  the 
jury  to  acquit  the  accused  when  the  evidence  against  him  is 
clearly  inauffictent  in  law  (as  we  contend  to  be  the  case  here) 
and  also  when  it  is  doubtful  in  the  opinion  of  th«  jury. 

It  is  a  generad  principle,  that  the  couri  doesnot  decideon  the 
truth  but  on  the  sufficiency  in  law  of  evidence;  and  the  jury  de* 
cide  not  on  the  legal  sufficiency  but  on  the  trjith  of  it.  To  ex* 
emplify  this  doctrine,  suppose  an  action  of  trover  and  conver* 
sion.  The  party  to  whom  the  property  belongs,  and  who  has 
brought  the  action  to  recover  damages  for  the  loss  of  it,  proves 
no  act  of  conversion;  but  he  proves  that  he  demanded  it  of  the 
defendant  and  that  he  has  refused  to  deliver  it.  The  court  will 
tell  the  jury  in  the  trial  of  the  issue,  "if  you  believe  these 
facts  that  the  property  belongs   to  the   plaintiff,  that  he  has 
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demanded  it  of  the  defendant  who  has  possessed  it,  and  that 
he  refused  to  deliver  it,  they  are  sufficient  in  law  to  au- 
thorize a  belief  that  he  converted  it  to  his  own  use,  and 
will  justify  you  to  find  him  guilty."  This  would  be  correct 
in  the  court;  because  it  is  a  legal  principle  that  **  a  demand  and 
refusal  are  evidence  of  a  conversion;"  and  the  jury  in  this  case 
would  be  warranted  in  finding  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  The 
court  in  such  a  case  would  decide  not  on  the  truth  but  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  evidence;  and  the  jury  would  decide  not  on  the 
sufficiency  but  the  truth  of  the  evidence.  Here  the  rights  of  the 
court  are  evident  and  acknowledged  as  well  as  those  of  the 
jury;  and  if  the  jury  were  to  disregard  its  instruction,  the 
court  would  set  aside  their  verdict  and  grant  a  new  trial* 

So  in  the  case  of  an  action  brought  to  recover  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney due  on  simple  contract  or  on  account:  if  the  plaintiff  prove 
that  the  defendant  at  the  time  stated  in  the  declaration,  or  with- 
in the  time  allowed  by  the  statute  of  limitations  if  it  were 
pleaded,  had  acknowledged  the  debt  to  be  justly  due,  though 
he  made  no  promise  to  pay  it,  yet  on  the  trial  of  the  issue  on 
the  promise,  the  court  would  tell  the  jury  that  as  the  plaintiff 
proved  that  the  defendant  had  acknowledged  the  debt,  it  was 
sufficient  testimony  to  justify  a  verdict  in  his  favour;  an^  if  the 
jury  were  to  disregard  the  direction  of  the  court,  the  court 
would  set  aside  their  verdict  and  grant  a  new  trial.  The  court 
would  be  right;  because  it  is  a  rule  of  law  that  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  debt  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  a  promise  to  pay  it. 
When  a  party  acknowledges  a  debt,  the  law  implies  a  promise 
to  pay  it.  In  this  case  also  the  court  decides  on  the  sufficiencif 
of  the  evidence. 

So  in  an  action  of  debt  on  a  bond:  if  the  plaintiff  have  not  de- 
manded the  debt  for  twenty  years,  anc^there  be  no  evidence  of 
a  payment  or  a  promise  to  pay  within  that  time, the  court  on  the 
application  of  the  defendant  would  tell  the  jury,  "  if  you  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  fact  that  no  demand  has  been  made  for  twenty 
years,  nor  any  payment  or  promise  in  that  time,  it  is  evidence 
sufficient  to  justify  you  in  finding  for  the  defendant:"  and  if 
the  jury,  disi%garding  the  instructions  of  the  court,  were  to 
find  for  the  plaintiff,  their  verdict  would  certainly  be  set  aside, 
and  a  new  trial  granted.  In  this  case  also  we  see  the  exercise 
of  the  general  power.  The  court  decides  on  the  sufficiency  in 
the  law  of  the  evidence  adduced. 

In  a  case  reported  by  Coke,  the  question  was  whether  a 
great  length  of  enjoyment,  where  the  right  could  nothave  been 
originally  acquired  but  by  matter  of  record,  were  not  sufficient 
for  the  jury  to  presume  that  there  was  a  grant,  although  it 
Could  not  be  produced;  and  the  court  decided  that  such  a  long 
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time  of  enjoyment  was  sufficient  to  authorize  tbe  presumption 
of  a  regular  grant*  In  so  doing  the  court  decided  on  the  suffix 
cienci/  of  the  time  of  possession  to  presume  a  right;  that  the 
jury  may  in  such  cases  presume  an  original  grant;  and  if  they 
may^  they  otdght  to  presume  it  in  order  to  defend  possession  so 
long  aquiesced  in.  And  lord  chief  justice  Mansfield  fully  con- 
firmed the  doctrine  reported  in  Coke,  and  decided  that  when 
there  was  such  a  long  time  of  possession,  it  ought  not  only  to 
be  presumed  that  a  grant  had  existed,  but  that  every  thing  had 
been  done  that  should  make  the  grant  valid;  and  ^^  that  after 
twenty  years'  unimpeached  possession  of  a  corporate  franchise, 
no  rule  ought  to  be  granted  against  the  person  in  possession  to 
oblige  him  to  shew  by  what  right  he  holds  it.''  See  4M  jBur- 
raiu's  Reporta^  p.  1462.  The  Winchelsea  cases. 

In  these  cases  also  the  court  decided  on  the  sufficiency  of  the 
evidence. 

In  the  cases  cited  by  Mn  Botts,  the  principle  is  the  same.  In 
those  cases  it  is  established  that  in  every  criminal  case  the  court 
is  to  decide  what  constitutes  the  criminality  and  what  amounts 
to  sufficient  legal  evidence  of  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  king  v.  John  Wilkins,  reported  by  Leach^ 
p.  422.  the  court  determined  as  a  question  of  law  what  were 
false  pretences:  that  obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences  from  the 
servant  of  the  owner,  to  whom  they  were  delivered  in  order  to 
be  carried  to  a  customer  who  had  purchased  them,  was  a  taking 
from  the  possession  of  the  master;  and  if  so  taken  with  a  precon* 
ceived  design  to  steal  them  amounted  to  felony."  When  the 
evidence  was  given  in  that  case,  the  jury  found  the  facts;  but 
the  case  was  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  judges,  be- 
cause it  was  a  question  of  law. 

They  say  that  we  havp  omitted  to  make  the  objection  in  pro- 
per time,  and  have  therefore  waived  the  advantage.  To  this  I 
will  ^;ain  answer,  that  whenever  any  testimony  is  given  in  any 
case,  it  is  the  proper  time  to  object  to  it.  Whenever  any  illegal 
testimony  is  o^r^^/ against  a  criminal,  then  is  the  proper  time 
to  oppose  it.  So  here  we  apply  to  the  court  with  respect  to  the 
legal  effect  of  the  facts  charged  on  Blannerhassett's  island;  as 
all  the  evidence,  which  goes  to  prove  acts  on  the  island,  proves 
that  they  were  not  acts  of  war,  and  that  he  was  absent  at  the 
time.  We  therefore  call  on  the  court  to  say  whether  they 
amount  to  levying  of  war;  and  whether  the  evidence  offered 
against  the  accused  be  relevant  to  the  charge  laid  in  this 
indictment. 

So  it  is  the  province  of  the  court  to  decide  what  are  false 
tokens  as  appears  from  2d  Strange^  p.  1127.  where  the  accused 
was  convicted  for  procuring  by  false  tokens  a  promissory  note, 
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under  pretence  diat  he  would  bring  money  for  it;  and  the  iudg-^ 
nent  was  arrested  because  the  indictment  did  not  specify  the 
lalse  tokens;  which  clearly  proves  that  what  amounts  to  a  fsdse 
token  is  a  question  of  law;  but  the  jury  are  to  decide  the  question 
whether  the  accused  used  such  tokens  or  not.  In  like  manner  it 
Is  the  province  of  the  court  to  determine  what  constitutes  the 
crime  of  profane  swearing.  In  1^1  Strange^  p.  4*97 •  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  particular  oaths  must  be  set  forth  in  a  con* 
viction,  that  the  court  may  judge  of  their  criminality;  and  that 
what  is  a  profone  oath  or  curse  is  matter  of  law* 

In  like  manner  the  court  decides  what  acts  amount  to  un- 
lawful gaming.  SeeBurrotv^s  Reports^p.  107 8.2018*  Butin  these 
cases  the  truth  of  the  evidence  must  be  submtued  to  the  jury. 
They  would  have  the  power  of  deciding  whether  those  acts  were 
done  or  not;  but  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  say  whe- 
ther they  amounted  to  unlawful  gaming  or  not. 

Mac  NcUly^  p.  S4f7.  was  quoted  with  respe<:t  to  the  power  of 
me  court  to  decide  the  criminality  of  acts  found  or  admitted. 
I  have  attended  to  the  observations  of  the  gentleman  who  spoke 
last  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution  on  this  and  several  other 
points;  the  correctness  of  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  examine. 
Indeed  the  gentlemen  have  freed  me  from  the  necessity  of  ex- 
amining many  authorities  in  their  favour,  because  they  have  pro- 
duced but  few;  and  these  they  have  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  like  the  notes  of  the  cuckoo.  The  violation  of  the  rights 
of  juries  is  the  burden  of  their  song,  the  constant  theme  of 
their  declamation. 

The  authority  from  Mac  Nally  was  produced  by  my  re- 
spectable friend  to  shew  that  the  court  is  the  judge  of  malice 
when  facts  are  found  (or  admitted)  and  not  the  jury.  Itwaa 
Ag  case  of  major  Johu  Oneby,  (reported  in  2  Lord  Raymond^  p* 
1485.  and  2  Strange^  p.  766.)  who  was  indicted  for  the  murder 
of  William  Gower.  The  jury  stated  all  the  facts  in  a  special  ver- 
dict; and  the  principal  question  arising  thereon  was  whedier 
there  were  sufficient  time  for  his  passion  to  cool  or  not.  And 
notwithstanding  the  observation  of  my  friend  who  prosecutes, 
the  case  fully  warrants  what  Mr.  Botts  said:  ^^  Raymond  J. 
after  argument  on  the  special  verdict  Isuddown  this  proposition, 
to  which  all  the  judges  agreed:  that  the  court  are  judges  of  the 
malices  and  not  the  jury;  and  that  the  court  are  also  judges  of  the 
fact  found  by  the  jury,  whether  if  the  quarrel  was  suddeD, 
thel-e  was  time  for  the  passion  to  cool,  or  whether  the  act  was 
deliberate  or  not.  It  was  a  case  where  the  parties,  notwith« 
standing  the  violent  and  improper  conduct  of  Oneby,  were  ad- 
mitted by  Gower  on  his  deathbed  -  to  have  fought  fairly: 
^^  that  he  had  received  the  wounds  in  a  manner  among  sworclsi^ 
men  called  fair.''   It  was  a  case  where  the  affections  of  the 
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htiman  heart  and  eveiy  feeling  of  the  soul  were  in  favour  of 
the  prisoner;  and  in  which  it  was  most  painful  for  the  jury  to 
give  an  opinion  to  convict  him.  No  doubt  they  would  have  ac- 
quitted him  entirely  or  found  him  only  guilty  of  manslaughter 
if  they  could  have  done  so  conscientiously.  Being  unable  to  do 
so,  they  devolved  the  responsibility  on  the  court  by  finding  the 
facts  in  a  special  verdict;  and  the  court  determined  that  there 
was  malice,  because  there  was  time  for  the  passion  to  cool. 

There  has  be^n  a  case  stated  by  Mr.  Botts  which  was  deter- 
mined by  judges  appointed  under  the  government  of  Virginia, 
in  which  the  same  principle  was  fully  recognised  and  enforced. 
They  were  not  of  that  class  of  judges  who  might  have  been 
supposed  to  have  a  disposition  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of 
juries;  they  were  of  such  political  sentiments  as  would  secure 
them  from  the  gendemen's  suspicions  on  that  subject^  yet 
neither  popular  clamour  nor  professional  declamation  prevent- 
ed these  judges  from  pronouncing  that  correct  sentence  of  the 
law,  which  became  men  of  independence  and  integrity. 

They  determined  in  substance  the  same  principle  that  is  here 
laid  down  in  Mac  Nally.  They  decided  that  as  the  party,  pro- 
voked by  the  brutal  conduct  of  the  deceased,  had  had  sufficient 
time  to  reflect  and  for  his  passion  to  cool,  the  provoking  cir- 
cumstances should  not  be  given  in  evidence  in  extenuation  of 
the  murder;  which  was  in  principle  adjudging  that  he  must  have 
killed  htm  with  malice  prepense. 

[Here  Mr.  Botts  a^n  briefly  stated  some  of  the  circum- 
stances in  Gatewood^s  case;  which  see  before.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin again  read  the  authority  from  Mac  Nally  and  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  the  decision  in  Gatewood's  case  was 
merely  the  same  in  eiFect;  that  in  both  cases  the  judges  per- 
formed a  most  important  dnty  and  judged  of  the  malice;  and 
that  it  doe;s  not  appear  that  either  decision  was  complained 
of  as  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  jury.  He  then 
proceeded.]  , 

Mac  Nally  further  takes  notice  that  Foster  says  that  in  ^^  cases 
of  doubt  and  real  difficulty,  it  is  commonly  recommended  to 
the  jury  to  state  facts  and  circumstances  in  a  special  verdict; 
but  when  the  law  is  clear,  (as  we  presume  it  is  in  this  case) 
the  jury  ^  under  the  direction  of  the  court  in  point  oflaw^  matters 
of  fact  being  still  left  to  their  determination,  may,  and,  if  they 
are  well  advised,  will  always  find  a  general  verdict  conformabk 
to  such  direction?^ 

According  to  this  authority  the  court  will  tell  the  jury,  **  if 
you  find  such  and  such  facts  to  be  crue,  then  you  will  find  that 
the  party  is  innocent  or^guilty  on  these  facts,  according  to  the 
law  which  the  court  has  explained  to  you.''  This  is  precisely 
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according  to  the  general  and  usual  course  of  procee£ng  fn  crimi- 
nal prosecutions.  Here  then  is  the  authority  of  which  my  respect- 
able friend  on  the  other  side  could  not  discover  the  application; 
and  which  he  says  cannot  be  reconciled  to  itself.  It  is  as  clear 
as  the  light  of  day.  It  is  so  plain  that  a  schoolboy  who  spells  his 
a  b — ab^  must  comprehend  it.  Mac  Nally  says,  it  proves  in  the 
clearest  manner  the  right  of  the  court  to  judge  of  the  nfialice,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  determine  the  criminality  of  facts  found  or 
admitted. 

Here  a  desultory  conversation  ensued  among  the  counsel* 

Mr.  Hay  declared  that  it  was  manifest  that  the  gende- 
man  had  not  understood  him,  or  he  would  not  have  made 
such  remarks;  that  he  seemed  to  vary  the  ground  of  the 
motion  as  originally  made  by  Mr.  Wickham;  that  the  motion  was 
not  that  the  court  should  instruct  the  jury  as  to  the  overt  act  be- 
ing or  .not  being  committed  on  the  island,  or  as  to  what  consti- 
tuted an  overt  act  of  levying  warj  but  to  exclude  the  testimony  of 
certain  witnesses  from  being  heard  as  irrelevant;  that  with  re« 
spectto  previous  malice,  although  the  court  might  declare  what 
constituted  it,  yet  the  jury  were  theproper  tribunal  to  inquire  and 
ascertain,  from  all  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  whether  it  exist- 
ed or  not;  and  that  the  authority  of  Mac  Nally  did  not  prove 
the  propriety  of  taking  from  the  jury  the  decision  of  facts. 

Mr.  WicRHAM  explained.  We  object,  said  he,  to  the  intro- 
duction of  testimony  relating  to  acts  at  the  mouth  of  Cumber- 
land or  elsewhere  out  of  this  district  as  irrelevant  and  illegaL 
W^  contend  that  there  has  been  no  evidence  given  of  an  overt 
act  in  Virginia,  where  the  indictment  charges  it;  that  acts  com- 
mitted at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  are  triable  under  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  only  in  that  state  and  district;  and 
cannot  be  received  as  evidence  to  prove  acU  alleged  to  be  done 
in  Virginia. 

Chief  Justice. — Mr.  Martin  also  argued  on  the  propriety  of 
instructing  the  jury  as  to  what  constitutes  an  overt  act  bf  levying 
war  and  the  effect  of  the  acts  proved  to  have  been  committed  on 
the  island. 

Mr.  Wickham. — We  not  only  object  to  the  admission  of 
evidence  of  facts  out  of  this  district  as  illegal  and  irrelevant,  but 
we  insist  on  the  insufficiency  in  law  of  the  evidence  of  facts  in 
this  district  We  say  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  pf esence  of 
Mr.  Burr  with  the  persons  who  committed  the  acts  on  Blanner- 
hassett's  island.  We  call  on  them  to  prove  it  if  they  can.  If  they 
cannot  prove  it,  we  say  that  there  is  not  a  single  tittle  of  evidence 
that  can  affect  him;  that  those  acts  of  others  on  the  island  are  not 
treasonable;  they  do  not  amount  to  an  overt  act  of  levying  war^ 
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amd  li  they  were  treasonable^he  is  but  an  accessory  before  the 
fact;  and  therefore  they  must  prove  the  guih  of  the  principal  by 
the  record  of  his  conviction  before  they  can  charge  tK<& 
accessory. 

Mr.  Martii^  then  resumed  his  argument. 

If  the  gentleman  had  permitted  me  to  go  on  further  he  would 
have  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  tne  for  misunderstanding 
him.  It  is  possible  I  may  have  misunderstood  him;  but  I  be- 
lieve I  did  understand  him. 

Sir,  there  are  two  distinct  questions  before  the  court  which 
were  fully  opened  by  Mr.  Wickham,  as  I  understood  that  gen- 
tleman. We  say,  first,  that  testimony  of  what  happened  since  the 
party  left  Blannerhassetts's  island  is  irrelevant  to  our  having 
levied  war  on  the  island.  This  is  a  distinct  proposition.  We 
say,  secondly,  that  admitting  what  is  proved  on  the  island  to  be 
true,  it  does  not  amount  to  levying  war.  They  charge  us  with 
having  committed  an  act  of  levying  war  on  Blannerhassett's  isl- 
and; but  they  now  wish  to  give  evidence  of  what  happened 
down  the  river  and  out  of  the  state  of  Virginia.  Thi^  cannot  be 
relevant  to  prove  facts  charged  on  the  island  in  the  county  of 
Wood.  So  that  in  fact  there  are  two  questions  before  the  court: 
the  one  as  to  the  relevancy  of  the  testimony  which  they  wish 
to  introduce;  and  the  other  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  testimony 
already  introduced.  We  have  endeavoured  to  consider  them 
distinctly;  and  we  have  been  answered  only  by  declamation. 

The  gentleman  has  suggested  that  the  authority  adduced 
from  Mac  Nally  from  the  case  of  major  John  Oneby  did  not 
establish  the  position  contended  for.  What  was  that  position? 
That  the  court  are  judges  of  the  malice  and  of  the  facts  found  by 
the  jury.  For  this  position  there  was  no  necessity  to  produce 
authority^  It  was  so  plain  in  itself  and  so  perfectly  well  known 
that  not  only  every  tyro  in  the  profession  but  the  very  child  who 
knows  his  alphabet  may  understand  it.  How  does  it  apply  to  the 
criminality  or  innocence  of  the  acts  committed  on  the  island? 
That  correct  rule  of  law  proves  that  though  the  jury  are  to  find 
the  facts  in  every  case,  yet  the  court  is  always  to  judge  of  the 
criminality  oir  illegality  of  all  acts  found  by  a  jury  or  agreed  by 
the  parties.  The  jury  there  presented  the  facts  to  the  court  in  a 
special  verdict;  and  the  court  decided  that  there  existed  malice; 
that  as  the  prisoner  had  had  sufficient  time  to  reflect  and  for  his 
passion  to  cool,  he  was  guilty  of  murder. 

But  said  the  gentleman,  **  if  he  had  looked  a  little  further 
into  Mac  Nally,  he  would  have  found  him  declaring  that  the 
jury  may  find  a  general  verdict  as  to  law  and  fact. 

The  nexj  paragraph  to  which  he  alludes,  and  which  is  in  these 
words,  "  in  cases  of  doubt  and  real  difficulty,  it  is  commonl/ 
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idecommended  to  the  jury  to  state  facts  and  circumstances  m  a 
special  verdict;  but  where  the  law  is  clear  they  matf^  under  the 
direction  of  the  court  in  point  of  law^  matters  of  facti^eing  stitt 
left  to  their  determination^  and  if  they  are  well  informed,  wi//,  tfA 
ways  find  a  general  verdict  conformable  to  such  direction^^  is  no 
more  than  this:  that  the  court  may  tell  the  jury,  "you  will 
consider  all  the  facts  in  your  own  mind.  If  you  find  such  and- 
such  facts  true,  you  may  find  a  general  verdict  of  guilty  against 
the  prisoner.  If  you  find  such  and  such  other  facts  true,  you 
will  then  find  him  gUilty  only  of  man.<)laughter."  Is  there  any 
thing  in  this  that  interferes  with  the  principle  stated  before  by 
Mac  Nally?  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  it.  There  is  no  con- 
tradiction. He  says  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  declare 
what  the  law  18,  and  to  instruct  the  jury  that  they  ought  to  find 
according  to  the  evidence  produced  before  them  and  the  law  ex- 
plained to  them.  Thus  in  this  case,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to 
instruct  the  jury  that  if  the  testimony  be  as  we  represent  it,  if 
there  be  no  further  evidence  of  acts  on  the  island  than  what 
have  been  already  adduced,  he  cannot  be  guilty  oi  an  overt  act 
of  levying  war;  because  the  acts  hitherto  proved  do  not  consti- 
tute in  law  an  overt  act  of  war.  But  he  has  no  dependence  on 
authority.  These  principles  of  the  common  law  wliich  we  so 
highly  regard  and  from  which  we  deduce  many  arguments,  the 
gentleman  considers  as  trash,  as  mere  rubbish  unworthy  of  his 
attention.  His  confidence  is  only  in  a  new  kind  of  forensic  code 
called  the  system  of  common  sense,  according  to  which  he  sup- 
poses there  were  acts  of  war  levied  on  the  island.  Sir,  nothing 
is  more  uncertain  than  common  sense.  There  are  some  plain 
leading  principles  of  it  in  which  we  all  agree.  But  when  it  is  to 
be  applied  to  particular  subjects  and  especially  to  legal  con- 
struction, to  judicial  interpretation  according  to  every  man's 
conception,  you  will  find  there  are  as  many  different  kinds  of 
common  sense  as  there  are  different  features  in  the  human 
face. 

But  though  I  cannot  concur  with  the  gentleman  in  his  new 
system  of  jurisprudence,  I  will  so  far  agree  with  him  as  to  ad- 
mit that  the  judges  in  Great  Britain  have  sometimes  acted  on 
principles  the  most  iniquitous,  and  as  unjust  and  oppressive  as 
those  which  are  now  contended  for.  They  have  established  in 
Great  Britain  a  system  of  evidence  of  the  most  oppressive  and 
tyranni  cal  k  ind,  by  an  unprincipled  perversion  of  laws,  which  were 
passed  to  secure  the  subjects  of  that  Country  against  persecu- 
tion. The  law  required,  for  the  safety  of  the  subject,  that  the 
overt  act  should  be  proved  by  two  witnesses.  But  they  have 
adopted  the  principle  that  if  the  overt  act  be  proved  in  the  coun- 
ty where  laid  by  one  witness^  another  act  of  the  same  kind  of 
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tueason  may  be  proved  in  another  county  by  another  witness. 
It  would  be  bad  enough  to  allow  in  evidence  an  act  not  charged 
even  in  the*  same  county  where  one  act  is  laid*  But  it  is  allow- 
ed in  a  different  county.  What  is  the  consequence  of  this  ab- 
surdity? It  is  like  the  opinion  of  judge  Iredell,  (if  he  ever  ex- 
pressed such  an  opinion)  that  confessions  or  other  testimony 
might  be  let  in  to  support  insufficient  testimony— -the  evidence 
of  witnesses  not  entitled  to  credit;  or  to  prove  what  was  already 
sufficiently  proved  and  required  no  confirmation!  and  thus  a  law, 
which  was  intended  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  subject  against 
oppression  by  false  testimony,  is  evaded;  and  the  subject  is  ex- 
posed to  destruction  by  perjury.  It  is  manifest  that  the  inten^ 
tion  of  the  law  in  requiring  two  witnesses  to  establish  the  overt 
act  was  that  both  should  prove  the  same  act;  that  one  should 
confirm  the  evidence  of  the  other;  and  that  the  chance  of  dan- 
ger by  perjury  should  be  diminished.  Is  not  the  absurdity  of 
such  a  constmction  as  manifest  as  its  tendency  is  dangerous?  I 
ask,  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  heaven,  what  security  is  afforded 
by  requiring  two  witnesses  to  prove  the  overt  act,  if  it  be  suffi- 
cient to  prove  one  act  in  the  county  where  the  offence  is  laid  by 
one  Vitness,  and  another  act  in  another  county  by  another? 
What  safety  is  even  produced  if  two  acts  be  allowed  to  be 
proved  in  the  same  county  but  by  two  different  witnesses?  The 
object  of  the  law  was  to  give  further  security  against  false  ac- 
cusations by  requiring  one  witness  to  corroborate  the  testimony 
of  another.  But  by  this  construction  the  object  is  completely 
frustrated.  There  should  be  no  evidence  admitted  of  an  overt 
act  in  a  county  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  laid.  I  ask  how 
would  the  court  act  if  the  prosecutor  were  to  come  forward  and 
attempt  first  to  prove  an  overt  act  not  laid  in  the  indictment,  in 
a  county  not  stated  in  the  indictment?  Would  it  not  tell  him 
^  you  must  first  prove  the  overt  act  laid  in  the  indictment,  be- 
fore you  can  be  permitted  to  introduce  such  evidence?"  Does 
not  this  then  forcibly  prove  that  the  coiu*t  must  in  the  first 
instance  decide  whether  the  overt  act  laid  in  the  indictment  be 
proved  or  not?  What  is  meant  by  this  rule?  The  books  say 
that  the  jury  are  to  determine  whether  the  witnesses  have 
sworn  to  the  truth;  but  it  devolves  upon  the  court  to  say  whe- 
ther the  overt  act  laid  have  been  proved  by  two  witnesses  ad- 
mitting the  jury  to  believe  their  testimony  to  be  true.  If  the 
court  think  diat  two  witnesses  have  proved  the  overt  act  charg- 
ed, admitting  what  they  say  to  be  true,  and  if  the  jury  believe 
what  they  allege  to  be  true,  then  sufficient  evidence  of  the  overt 
act  has  been  given;  more  is  unnecessary;  and  there  is  an  end  of 
the  trial.  Why  should  it  persist  and  let  in  other  testimony, 
if  the  law  metui  that  the  overt  act  is  to  be  proved  by  two  \f\%-r 
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nesses?  If  the  constitution  only  require  satisfactbry  and  legal 
proof  by  two  witnesses,  why  should  more  be  demanded?  On 
the  other  hand,  if  only  one  witness  prove  the  act  laid  in  the 
indictment,  or  if  the  jury  do  not  believe  the  testimony  adduced 
though  given  by  two  witnesses,  there  ought  in  like  manner  to 
be  an  end  of  the  trial;  and  the  accused  should  be  acquitted.  If 
proof  of  the  overt  act  by  one  witness  be  insufficient,  how  can 
that  insufficient  evidence  be  confirmed  or  rendered  sufficient 
by  the  proof  of  another  overt  act  equally  insufficient?  Yet  this 
absurdity  results  from  their  arguments:  that  one  insufficient  and 
illegal  act  is  legalized  and  confirmed  by  another  act  equally 
insufficient  and  illegal.  The  grammatical  as  well  as  the  legsd 
and  ratiofial  construction  is  that  the  same  act  which  is  laid 
should  be  established  by  two  witnesses.  It  speaks  of  the  overt 
act  in  the  singular  number;  and  that  it  must  be  proved 
by  two  witnesses.  According  to  this  rational  construction,  our 
constitution,  intending  to  prevent  such  a  perversion  of  manifest 
intention,  requires  expressly  that  there  should  be  two  witnesses 
to  the  same  overt  act. 

The  court  must  judge  how  the  factslaid  are  proved,and,  when 
th^  jury  are  going  to  retire, it  instructs  them  to  this  effect:  "Gen- 
tlemen, if  you  find  the  facts  laid  in  the  indictment  to  be  true,  you 
cannot  disregard  the  evidence,  but  must  find  the  prisoner  guilty; 
but  if  you  disbelieve  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  who  swore 
to  the  overt  act  laid  in  the  indictment,  you  must  find  a  verdict 
of  acquittal." 

I  hope  to  be  excused  for  being  thus  particular  in  explaining 
the  absurdity  of  the  construction  adopted  by  the  judges  in 
Great  Britain  (before  the  act  of  William  III.  passed)  in  not  re- 
quiring the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act, 
and  suffering  in  its  stead  what  affords  no  security  against  un- 
just and  false  accusations:  the  proof  of  one  act  by  one  witness 
and  of  another  by  another,  even  in  a  different  county;  since  the 
evidence  of  one  does  not  confirm  or  corroborate  that  of  the 
other.  But  this  construction  neither  affects  the  power  of  the 
court  nor  the  rights  of  the  jury.  The  inconvenience  has  arisen 
from  the  courts  in  Great  Britain  leaning  to  gratify  those  in 
power,  and  from  whom  they  derived  their  appointments,  and 
llorturing  the  law  into  a  meaning  quite  different  from  that  which 
was  intended. 

But  poor  East  has  been  caught  napping  by  the  gentleman. 
He  disapproves  of  what  this  writer  says  in  page  97*.  and  insists 
that  he  has  mistaken  the  law.  The  subject  which  he  discusses  is 
a  general  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  king;  and  the  in- 
quiry is,  how  far  the  act  of  one  conspirator  is  evidence  against 
the  others.   His  words  are  "  but  when  the  connexion  between 
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the  parties  by  one  or  other  of  the  means  above  mentioned  isouce 
established,  of  which  the  court  must  in  the  first  instance  judge^ 
previous  to  the  admission  of  any  consequential  evidence  to  af- 
fect the  prisonen  by  the  act  of  others  to  which  he  was  not  a 
party  or  privy,  then  wh^itever  is  done  in  pursuance  of  that  con- 
spiracy by  one  of  the  conspirators,  though  unknown  perhaps  ^o 
the  rest  at  the  time,  is  to  be  considered  the  act  of  all."  Here  it 
is  expressly  stated  that  the  court  must  in  the  first  instance  judge 
whether  the  connexion  between  the  parties  engaged  in  the 
conspiracy  have  been  established,  before  it  will  admit  evi- 
dence of  the  acts  of  the  other  conspirators  to  be  submitted  to 
the  jury  against  the  party  on  trial.  Not  that  the  court  is  to  un- 
dertake to  give  a  verdict  in  the  cause;  but  it  decides  whether 
such  evidence  have  been  given  to  the  jury  as  establishes  the  con- 
nexion between  the  parties.  If  the  court  think  that  the  evidence 
is  sufficient  to  prove  the  connexion  between  the  parties,  then 
the  testimony  which  is  offered  to  the  jury  of  the  acts  of  the 
other  conspirators  is  admitted  against  the  party  prosecuted* 
But  if  the  court  do  not  think  the  testimony  respecting  the  con- 
nexion between  the  parties  is  sufficient  to  establish  that  connex- 
ion, then  the  court  rejects  the  evidence  which  is  offered  to  the 
jury  to  prove  the  acts  of  other  parties  against  the  accused;  and 
the  court  will  tell  the  jury  of  course  that  they  ought  to  find  the 
defendant  not  guilty.  If  the  court  have  the  right  to  decide  whe* 
ther  sufficient  evidence  have  been  adduced  to  establish  the  con- 
nexion between  conspirators,  it  has  an  equal  right  to  determine 
whether  sufficient  evidence,  if  true,  have  been  laid  before  Uic 
jury  to  establish  the  overt  act. 

But  the  gentleman  insinuates  that  East  was  napping;  and  that 
he  has  involved  himself  in  contradiction.  I  have  read  with  at- 
tention the  two  passages  from  which  this  inference  is  deduced, 
but  can  find  nothing  to  justify  it.  I  have  just  cited  the  first  pas- 
sage. The  second  is  xnpage  125.  and  in  the  words  foUowmg: 
"  But  after  proof  of  an  overt  act  in  the  county  in  which  the  trea- 
son is  laid,  evidence  may  be  given  of  any  Other  overt  acts  of  the 
same  species  of  treason  in  other  counties." 

It  may  be  that  my  common  sense  is  different  from  his  com- 
mon sense;  but  I  can  discern  no  incongruity,  nothing  repugnant 
or  improper  in  the  observations  of  East.  They  ve  written,  it  is 
true,  in  plain  English;  but  possibly  the  gentleman,  as  he  says 
himself,  does  not  understand  them;  and  possibly  they  are  not 
so  contradictory  as  he  may  think  them.  Sir,  East  is  not  napping 
The  latter  passage  is  a  practical  explanation  of  and  perfectly 
consistent  with  what  he  had  said  before'.  He  says  that  there 
mystbe/^r^^of  the  overt  act  before  other  testimony  is  let  in. 
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The  same  doctrine  ^is  fully  explained  in  Zd  Mac  NaUtfs  Evi'- 
dtnce  iromp.  616  to  ^.  633.  His  second  rule  "  of  evidence  ad- 
missible to  support  an  indictment  for  a  conspiracy  of  high  trea- 
son,^' is  precisely  what  is  stated  by  East:  that  *^4he  existence  of 
a  conspiracy  being  proved,  the  act  of  any  man  engaged  in  such 
oonspiracy,  thou^  not  on  his  trial,  is  evidence  to  criminate 
.  those  with  whom  he  cooperated,  though  they  are  not  on  trial.'' 

In  all  the  cases  mentioned  by  Mac  Nally  of  prosecutions 
against  several  persons  for  high  treason,  when  ^he  acts  of 
other  conspirators  were  admitted  against  the  person  on  trial, 
the  connexion  between  the  parties  was  Jirst  proved;  and  the 
court  in  every  instance  judged  of  the  previous  proof  of  this 
connexion;  and  from  the  nature  of  things  it  must  be  so. 

In  the  case  of  the  king  against  Hardy  for  high  treason^  the 
counsel  for  the  crown  proposed  to  read  a  letter  upon  the  prin-. 
cipleof  its  being  a  correspondence  between  one  of  the  persons 
proved  to  have  been  a  party  in  the  conspiracy  and  another  per- 
son at  a  distant  part  of  the  kingdom,  likewise  proved  to  be  par- 
ty in  it.  It  was  a  letter  from  Martin  to  Margacot  at  that  time 
in  custody,  &c.  It  was  stated  to  be  in  terms  cdculated  to  excite 
the  northern  people,  by  the  doctrines  which  had  been  dissemi- 
nated in  London.  It  was  strongly  objected  to;  but  the  paper  waa 
read.  Let  us  see  whether  this  practical  commentary  agree 
with  the  text.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  there  never  was  a  more 
perfect  agreement  between  a  text  and  its  commentary.  Why  was 
this  letter  admitted  in  evidence  against  Hardy?  Because  evi- 
dence had  been  given  before  to  prove  a  connexion  between 
liim  and  the  other  parties  to  the  conspiracy,  especially  the  ¥rri- 
ter  of  the  letter  and  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

On  the  the  same  principle  a  letter  addressed  from  a  socie^ 
in  Sheffield  to  the  prisoner,  found  in  the  possession  of  Thelwell, 
was  admitted  in  the  same  trial  against  the  prisoner.  There  are 
several  other  decisions  on  the  same  principle  noticed  by  Mac 
Nally  on  the  trials  of  Hardy,  Tooke,  &c.  Did  not  the  court  first 
decide,  on  these  cases,  that  there  was  sufficientevidence  adduced 
to  prove  a  connexion  between  the  parties  before  it  admitted 
testimony  of  the  acts  of  others  to  be  given  against  the  person  on 
trial?  And  this  evidence  of  their  connexion  being  thus  given, 
the  court  then  received  before  the  jury  evidence  of  the  acts  of 
other  conspirators.  If  it  had  not  been  of  opinion  that  the  pre- 
vious evidence  did  prove  this  connexion  it  would  not  have 
permitted  the  acts  of  one  person  to  be  given  in  evidence  against 
another. 

Do  not  these  cases  afford  a  complete  practical  explanation  of 
the  principle  laid  down  by  East  that  ^^  the  court  are  to  judge  in 
the  Jirst  instance  of  the  connexion  between  the  forties  being 
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established  previous  to  the  admission  of  ami  consequential  evidence 
to  affect  the  prisoner  by  the  act  of  others*'*  When  I  say  that  the 
court  decides  that  sufficient  evidence  has  been  given  to  prove  a 
connexion  between  the  parties,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
determines  the  facts  to  be  true,  but  only  that  such  evidence  has 
been  given^  as^  iftrue^  would  establish  the  connexion  between  the 
parties.  It  does  not  decide  on  the  truth  of  facts,  but  that  if 
true,  they  establish  the  connexion  between  the  parties;  and 
then  it  lets  in  the  additional  evidence  to  the  jury.  If  the 
judges  do  not  believe  the  connexion  between  the  parties  to  be 
proved,  they  will  not  let  the  subsequent  testimony  go  to  the  ju* 
ry.  But  if  they  believe  their  connexion  to  be  proved,  then  they 
will  permit  the  other  testimony  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury,  and 
tell  them, "  if  you  believe  these  facts  to  be  true,  you  may  find 
him  guilty,  but  otherwise  you  must  find  him  to  be  innocent." 
Sir,  I  find  the  practical  commentary  to  be  most  undoubtedly 
a  correct  exemplification  of  the  text. 

As  to  the  general  principles  which  have  been  discussed,  I 
shall  make  buta  single  additional  observation;  after  which  I  shall 
take  some  notice  of  some  observations  of  the  gentleman;  fori 
cannot  call  them  arguments.  If  the  court  or  jury  entertain  any 
doubt  on  any  question,  they  should  decide  in  favour  of  the  ac- 
cused. I-f  the  jury  have  any  reasonable  doubt  of  the  facts,  or  if 
the  court  have  any  reasonable  doubt  of  the  law,  they  ought  in 
every  principle  of  justice  and  humanity  as  well  as  of  establish- 
ed authority  to  determine  for  the  prisoner.  The  judge  or  juror, 
who  had  any  rational  doubt  of  the  law  or  facts,  would  violate 
every  sacred  duty  to  his  country  and  to  his  God,  if  he  did  not 
decide  in  favour  of  the  party  whose  life  was  at  stake. 

The  gentleman  observed  pretty  early  in  his  argument  that 

i'udge  Chase  was  not  impeached  on  account  of  the  opinion  that 
le  had  given,  but  for  his  improper,  intemperate  and  persecuting 
conduct  on  the  trial.  It  was  for  strictly  and  impartially  ex- 
pounding the  law,  regardless  of  parties  or  consequences:  'for 
doing,  in  short,  what  this  court  is  now  called  upon  to  do*  I  do 
not  know  whetherit  were  intended  by  this  observation  that  your 
Honoiu-s  should  be  apprehensive  of  an  impeachment  in  case  you 
should  decide  against  the  wishes  of  the  government.  I  will  not 
presume  that  it  was  used  with  that  view;  but  it  is  susceptible  of 
being  so  misunderstood,  however  innocently  or  inadvertently 
it  may  have  been  made. 

Those  who  argued  against  judge  Chase  on  his  impeachment 
did  not  attempt  to  dispute  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  which 
he  had  given  on  the  trial  of  Fries;  yet  it  was  an  opinion  that  was 
dissatisfactory  to  congress  and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
What  was  the  persecuting  disposition  manifested  by  the  judge 
Vol.  II.  3  A 
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of  which  they  complained?  It  was  what  they  termed  an  en- 
croachment on  the  rights  of  the  jury  and  forestalling  the  opi- 
nion of  the  court  on  the  law  in  order  to  prevent  the  acquittal  and 
to  take  away  the  life  of  poor  Fries.  It  was  f6r  rigidly  deciding 
against  the  person  accused.    - 

Are  you  called  on  now  to  do  any  act  which  may  be  consider- 
ed as  tyrannical  in  taking  from  the  prisoner  the  chance  of  an 
acquittal  by  a  just  and  lawful  defence?  Are  you  called  on  to  de- 
prive the  accused  of  the  btrnefit  of  counsel  and  of  a  fair  trial  by 
a  prejudged  opinion?  for  that  was  the  charge  against  judge 
Chase.  It  may  be  unnecessary  to  mention  it;  but  the  motives 
which  induced  that  prosecution  are  well  known  and  could  be 
clearly  proved.  Though  judge  Peters  concurred  in  opiniom 
with  judge  Chase  on  the  points  of  law,  yet  they  did  not  charge 
him  with  any  high  crime  or  misdemeanor.  The  time  that 
iclapsed  between  the  commission  of  the  pretended  oflFences  and 
the  prosecution  and  other  circumstances  justify  the  conclusion 
that  because  of  his  talents,  firmness  and  political  opinions,  he 
was  selected  to  gratify  the  vengeance  of  those  who  were  in 
power. 

We  do  jiot  call  on  the  court  to  prevent  the  prisoner  from 
having  the  chance  of  being  acquitted,  by  depriving  him  of  the 
benefit  of  counsel.  We  do  not  wish  the  court  to  deprive  the  ac- 
cused of  the  benefit  of  a  fair  trial. 

But  gentlemen  say  that  we  call  on  the  court  to  answer  to  a 
question  of  fact.  We  do  not  call  on  it  to  answer  to  any  ques- 
tion of  fact,  but  to  hear  our  motion  and  not  to  refuse  us  that 
attention  to  which  all  parties  are  entitled.  If  the  law  be  for  us, 
it  is  your  sacred  and  your  sworn  duty  to  pronounce  it  in  our 
favour.  We  call  on  you  to  say,  admitting  the  facts  to  be  true, 
that  there  was  nothing  done  on  the  island  that  amounts  in  law 
to  levying  war;  and  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  irrelevant 
testimony.  We  do  not  wish  you  to  determine  any  fact;  but  ts 
determine  the  legality  propriety  and  relevancy  of  the  testimony 
offered  to  be  brought  before  the  jury,  and  the  sufficiency  of  the 
acts  already  proved. 

Gentlemen  ask  us,  is  it  possible  to  find  a  case  where  the  trial 
was  stopped  in  the  middle,  and  the  evidence  prevented  by  the 
court  from  being  laid  before  thr  jury?  But  that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion before  the  court.  But  exclusive  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
acts  proved  it  is  this:  shall  irrelevant  testimony  be  heard  by  the 
jury?  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  court  to  exclude  testimony  which 
we  can  demonstrate  to  be  illegal?  The  indictment  charges  the 
accused  with  having  levied  war  in  the  county  of  Wood  in  Vir- 
ginia. To  support  this  charge  they  attempt  to  prove  acts  done 
not  in  Virginia^  but  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  in  another 
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state?  We  therefore  object  to  and  wish  the  court  to  stop  this  iVre- 
levant  testimony.  W/ien  can  this  question  be  considered  but  dur- 
ing the  trialf  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  The  most  proper  time  to 
except  to  illegal  testimony  is  when  it  is  offered.  It  may  be  too 
late  afterwards.  JLt  would  be  irregular  and  improper  first  to  ac- 
quiesce in  hearing  and  then  to  object  to  the  testimony. 

The  gentleman  has  said  that  in  the  whole  history  of  juris- 
prudence he  has  not  known  s«ch  a  novelty  as  challenging  the 
grand  jury.  I  can  reply  that  I  never  knew  so  many  novelties 
as  since  I  came  to  Virginia.  But  if  it  be  a  novelty  to  him,  it  is 
because  the  gentleman  ha^  never  made  himself  master  of  the 
subject.  If  he  had  examined  Hawkins's  Pleas  of  the  Crown, 
even  in  the  index,  he  would  have  found  that  this  objection 
must  be  allowed:  that  grand  jurors  may  be  challenged.  It  is 
there  briefly  stated  that  "  any  person  under  prosecution  may, 
before  he  is  indicted,  challenge  a  grand  juror,  as  being  out- 
lawed for  felony,  &c.  a  villain,  or  returned  at  the  instance  of 
the  prosecutor,  or  not  returned  by  the  proper  oflScer.'*  The  au- 
thority when  duly  examined  will  shew  that  a  grand  juror  may' 
be  challenged  for  good  cause  as  well  as  a  petit  juror. 

In  the  American  Museum  it  will  be  seen  that  in  a  cause  that 
came  before  judge  Grimke  in  South  Carolina,  it  was  expressly 
decided  that  the  counsel  of  the  accused  have  a  right  to  chal- 
lenge for  good  cause  all  or  any  of  the  grand  jur>\  It  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  correct  doctrine  by  elementary  writers  in  England, 
and  so  decided  in  this  countrj^  So  that  it  is  no  novelty  eidier  in 
England  or  America  to  those  who  have  been*in  the  habit  of 
closely  and  minutely  examining  the  law^  But  gentlemen  felt 
such  zeal  and  ardour  in  the  cause  and  were  so  anxious  to  de- 
feat our  motion  that  they  did  not  advert  to  what  they  said  in 
opposing  it>  and  acted  as  if  they  did  not  comprehend  its  object, 
^— that  it  was  a  usual  and  regular  motion  that  irrelevant  testimo* 
ny  should  be  cut  off« 

But  gentlemen  say  that  this  question  has  been  already  decid- 
ed by  the  court.  When  and  how  has  it  been  decided?  Sir, 
there  has  been  no  determination  of  the  court  on  these  points. 
It  has  only  determined  that  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
might  proceed  in  the  introduction  of  the  evidence  in  his  own 
way;  but  certainly  the  evidence  which  he  was  thus  to  introduce 
must  be  legal.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  court  meant  to  say  that 
he  might  adduce  any  evidence  he  pleased  whether  relevant  or 
irrelevant. 

But  their  sheetanchor  is  this:  that  the  jury  have  a  right  to  give 
a  general  verdict  upon  the  law  and  the  Uct.  I  acknowledge  that 
they  have  the  physical  power  to  decide,  as  they  have  in  all  cases 
whatsoever.   But  the  court  has   the  right  and  it  is  its  duty 
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to  instruct  them  what  the  law  is:  as  for  instance  to  instruct 
them  that  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  be  tried 
in  the  state  and  district  where  the  offence  has  been  committed* 
The  jury  have  not  a  right  to  violate  this  constitutional  pro- 
vision and  say  that  an  overt  act  committed  out  of  Virginia  was 
» done  in  Virginia;  nor  have  they  a  ri.:ht,  notwithstanding  their 
power,  to  decide  against  the  instruction  of  the  court  on  the  law. 
Will  it  be  said,  because  they  haire  the  power,  that  they  have  the 
eight  to  disregard  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  the  law;  or  that 
the  court  ought  not  to  waste  its  breath  in  giving  instructions 
which  the  jury  have  the  power  of  counteracting?  The  jury  in 
strict  right  are  bound  to  regard  the  statements  of  the  court 
with  respect  to  the  law.  If  this  be  not  the  opinion  of  the  gentle- 
men, why  do  they  object  to  the  court  instructing  the  jury?  Their 
objections  to  the  instructions  being  given  to  the  jury  certainly 
admit  that,  if  given,  those  instructions  ought  to  be  regarded  by 
them.  Suppose  the  jury  were  to  find  against  what  the  court  in- 
structed to  be  the  litw,  what  would  be  the  remedy?  In  all  civil 
cases  the  court  grants  a  new  trial  immediately ;  and  in  all  cri- 
minal cases,  if  the  jury  find  against  the  criminal,  the  court  can 
give  a  new  trial.  But  if  the  jury,  on  principles  of  humanity, 
dare  to  go  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  court  and  acquit 
the  prisoner,  the  court  cannot  give  a  new  trial.  A  verdict  fa- 
vourable to  the  accused  has  never  been  set  aside.  Being  in  fti- 
vour  of  life,the  doctrine  has  ever  been  held  sacred.  No  judge  has 
ever  dared  to  grant  a  new  trial  in  such  a  case  and  bring  a  man 
twice  to  answer  at  the  hazard  of  his  life  for  the  same  crime. 
This  being  the  clemency  of  the  law,  will  the  gentleman  stand 
here  and  contend  before  the  \\xry  that  they  ought  not  to  regard 
the  opinion  of  the  court  if  in  favour  of  humanity?  If  he  were  to 
do  so,  his  conduct  might,  perhaps  at  the  moment,  be  applauded 
by  a  certain  part  of  the  community  whose  feelings  have  been 
roused  and  whose  minds  have  been  highly  inflamed  against  the 
gentleman  for  whom  I  appear;  but  he  would  find  it  in  a  litde 
time  to  be  the  most  unpopular  act  of  his  life.  He  would  find 
himself  loaded  wi*h  the  detestation  of  his  country  for.  the  in- 
culcation of  such  inhuman  doctrine. 

But  the  gentlenian  says  that  no  judge  in  Great  Britain  has 
ever  attempted  any  thing  of  this  kind;  and  that  if  any  judge  had 
done  so,  he  would  have  incurred  the  indignation  oi  his  country. 
Sir,cvery  judge  in  Great  Britain  has  attempted,  and  has,  when- 
ever applied  to,  even  in  common  cases,  instructed  the  jury  that 
if  they  believe  the  facts  .<<tated  to  be  true,  the  law  is  so  and  so. 
Thf  judges  in  Great  Britain,  whenever  called  upon,  decide 
whi-ihtr  evidence  offered  beltjgal  or  not;  and  if  it  be  irrelevant 
do  not  permit  it  to  go  to  the  jury.  Illegal  evidence  is  never  per- 
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mitfted  to  go  to  the  jury.  We  only  ask  (what  is  the  duty  of  the 
court  to  grant)  the  rejection  of  .irrelevant  testimony.  This  never 
drew  indignation  of  any  kind  on  any  judge.  When  the  indigna- 
tion oi  his  country  has  been  roused  against  a  judge,  it  has  been 
when  he  forced  a  jury  to  find  against  a  prisoner.  Unmerciful, 
inhuman  decisions  have  frequently  and  justly  excited  popular 
indignation;  but  the  people  must  indeed  have  been  savage  and 
degenerate,  where  judgments  in  favour  of  mercy  could  have 
this  effect. 

But  the  gentleman  feels  much  for  the  rights  of  juries,  but 
has  no  sensibility  for  traitors!  Sir,  what  does  he  feel  for  the 
rights  of  juries?  What  are  their  rights?  Have  our  courts  no 
rights?  If  they  have,  are  they  to  be  disregarded?  If  so,  let  us 
put  an  end  at  once  to  our  courts;  and  let  juries  decide  in  all 
cases,  without  the  aid  of  judges,  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
persons  accused*  Is  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  jury 
or  a  violation  of  those  of  the  court  correct  in  the  execution  of  a 
law  or  die  prosecution  of  a  party  accused?  The  court  and  jury 
are  two  distinct  branches  or  parts  of  the  same  tribunal,  and  both 
equally  essential  to  the  due  administration  of  justice.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  court  to  declare  the  law  and  of  the  jury  to  decide 
the  facts.  The  law  arises  out  of  the  facts  under  the  direction  of 
the  court.  It  is  the  sacred  duty  of  the  court  to  decide  every 
question  of  law  submitted  to  its  consideration  or  arising  in 
any  case  tried  before  it. 

But  he  feels  no  solicitude  for  the  fate  of  traitors.  No  more 
did  the  bloodthirsty  Jefferies.  That  sanguinary  and  cruel 
judge  treated  every  man  who  came  to  be  tried  before  him 
as  a  traitor.  He  thought  none  innocent,  and  condemned  all 
he  could.  But  the  man  must  be  lost  to  all  humanity  who 
would  not  drop  the  tear  of  pity  whilst  he  wielded  the  sword 
of  justice.  But  this  inexorable  tyrant  had  no  feeling,  and  regard- 
ed no  principle.  Sir,  does  not  the  gentleman  know  that  any  man, 
however  innocent,  may  be  hunted  down  as  a  traitor?  Does  he  not 
know  that  any  man  may  be  oppressed  by  a  charge  brought  against 
him  before  a  court  and  jury,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  which  he  is  accused?  Is  not  the  case  of  such  a  person  sufficient 
to  excite  solicitude  in  the  bosom  of  every  person?  Does  he  sup- 
pose  that  no  man  can  be  charged  who  is  innocent?  Does  not  the 
law  presume  him  to  be  innocent  till  he  be  convicted  by  the  court 
and  jury?  He  ought  not  to  be  proceeded  against  if  he  be  not  a 
traitor  but  an  innocent  man.  Ought  not  the  court  therefore  to  feel 
the  utmost  solicitude  to  prevent  the  oppression  of  innocence? 

He  wishes  to  introduce  all  the  evidence  before  the  jury;  and 
we  wish  to  prevent  it — I  have  no  doubt  but  he  wishes  it;  but  if 
his  wish  be  wrong,  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  your  Honours  to  pre- 
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vent  it  from  being  gratified,  and  to  ii^eject  impertinent  and  irrel- 
evant testimony  on  a  trial  for  life  and  death.  The  gentleman  has 
himself  recognised  this  principle*  He  did  observe  that  when  evi- 
dence is  brought  forward,  the  court  will  restrain  it,  if  impertinent 
to  the  issue  tried  before  it.  This  is  the  very  position  for  which 
we  contend.  It  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  controversy,  and  decisive 
of  the  question  before  the  court.  The  evidence  of  transactions 
out  of  this  state  does  not  establish  what  was  done  on  Blanner- 
hassett's  island;  and  therefore  the  testimony  which  they  offer 
does  not  apply  to  the  issue  taken  in  the  charge  in  the  indict- 
ment. 

He  has  told  us  that,  when  he  argues  on  the  ground  of  legal  de- 
cision, he  stands  on  tender  ground;  but  when  he  argues  onprin- 
eiples  of  common  sense  before  the  court  and  jury,  he  feels  him- 
self erect  and  firm  on  such  ground  that  he  cannot  be  shaken,  I 
do  not  know  that  these  are  his  words;  but  this  is  the  substance 
of  what  he  said.  He  considers  a  reference  to  authority  as  a 
useless  waste  of  time;  because  he  says  that  if  forty  thousand  au- 
thorities had  decided  the  principle  in  our  favour,  they  ought  not 
to  be  regarded.  What  do  these  authorities  prove?  No  more  than 
that  judges  answer  questions  of  law  and  juries  examine  fiacts* 
Do  we  wish  to  break  this  just  rule?  Why  are  courts  of  justice  ea* 
tablished  and  judges  placed  in  the  chair  of  justice  to  administer 
the  law,  if  their  knowledge  and  information  are  to  be  totally 
useless  to  the  public?  When  the  gentleman  speaks  thus,  he  in- 
vites the  jury  to  encroach  on  the  province  of  the  court.  We  wish 
no  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  jury.  The  rights  and  duties 
of  both  are  separate  and  distinct;  and  neither  should  encroach  on 
the  rights  of  the  other;  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  both 
is  essential  to  the  public  good.  Why  are  judges  selected  of  the 
greatest  understanding  and  integrity  and  placed  in  the  chair  of 
justice?  Why  are  they  placed  in  an  independent  situation  out  of 
the  power  of  the  government  on  one  side  and  of  popular  phrensy 
on  the  other,  but  that  they  might  decide  impartially,  and  not  bic 
under  the  influence  of  the  government  or  intimidated  by  the 
frantic  rage  of  the  populace? 

I  shall  submit  one  observation  in  another  point  which  I  had 
like  to  have  forgotten,  and  make  a  candid  representation  of  what 
Mr.  Wickham  said  about  Blannerhassett.  None  of  us  said  that 
we  considered  Blannerhassett  to  be  guilty,  as  has  been  unjustly 
insinuated.  He  only  stated  what  the  law  was.  He  denied  that 
any  person  was  guilty;  alleged  that  no  overt  act  was  committed 
by  any  person;  but  still  insisted  on  the  legal  consequences  ut  the 
absence  of  colonel  Burr.  I  believe  Blannerhassett  to  be  as  inno- 
cent as  the  books  or  instruments  of  music  to  which  he  is  said  to 
be  so  passionately  addicted. 
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Bot  the  gevtleman  expressed  with  great  zeal  and  pathos, 
that  he  pledged  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  his  children  and 
posterity,  on  the  propriety  of  the  doctrine  which  he  advocated: 
that,  if  they  avoid  conspiracies,  that  if  they  be  innocent, 
they  will  be  safe.  Most  delusive  doctrine!  It  does  not  follow 
that  because  a  man  is  innocent,  he  will  be  safe.  The  experience 
of  all  ages  forbids  so  extravagant  an  expectation.  Without  a 
rigid  adherence  to  those  rules,  which  have  been  wisely  estab» 
lished  for  the  protection  of  innocence,  there  never  can  be  safe* 
ty.  I  pray  God  that  neither  his  own  life  nor  the  lives  of  his 
childreh  or  posterity  may  depend  on  the  propriety  or  perma* 
nency  of  his  doctrines.  He  should  reflept  on  the  instability  of 
human  affairs,  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and  the  mutability  of 
popular  applause.  Permanent. security  can  only  result  from  a 
wise  system,  calculated  for  all  times,  and  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  all  parties.  If  he  be  now^  ^^  in  the  full  tide  of  successful 
experiment,"  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  approbation  of  his 
country  and  government,  so  rvas^  not  long"  agOy  the  gentle- 
man whom  I  advocate.  He  was  as  highly  distinguished  by  the 
kind  favour  of  the  people  as  he  could  be,  by  their  suffrages.* 
It  was  then  incredible,  that  their  favour  should  so  soon  be 
changed  by  the  calumny  and  rancour  of  party  into  the  most 
malignant  hatred.  The  gentleman  may  now  think  himself  per- 
fectly safe,  by  the  prevalence  of  his  party  and  principles;  but 
the  day  very  possibly  matf  come,  when  he  may  find  himself 
as  obnoxious  as  the  gentleman  whom  I  defend.  He  may  possi- 
bly by  the  same  means,  the  malice,  injustice  and  violence  of 
party  spirit,  like  my  client,  not  only  find  himself  reviled  and 
calumniated;  but  his  dearest  friends  abused  and  persecuted.  I 
should  be  sorry  that  such  prediction  should  be  realized  with 
respect  to  any  gentleman;  but,  such  are  the  natural  consequences 
of  his  own  pernicious  doctrines;  and  these  we  oppose.  It  is  for 
the  security  of  innocence  that  we  contend.  If  innocence  had 
never  been  persecuted,  if  innocence  were  never  in  danger,  why 
were  so  many  checks  provided  in  the  constitution  for  its  secu- 
ritj'?  We  know  the  summary  and  sanguinary  proceedings  of 
former  times,  as  recorded  in  faithful  history.  In  those  times 
of  oppression  and  cruelty,  they  never  troubled  courts  or  juries 
with  their  accusations,  proofs  and  legal  forms,  but  declared  the 
intended  victim  guilty  of  treason,  and  proceeded  to  execution 
at  once.  We  wish  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  those  scenes  of  in- 
justice and  horror. 

The  gentleman   expressed  some  sentiment  to  prove  that^ 

*  Alluding  to  his  having  had  an  equal  niimbtr  of  suffrages,  with  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son,  fur  the  presidential  cliair;  which  rende.ed  a  choice  between  them  by 
the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  necessary. 
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courts  should  be  extremely  cautious  not  to  encroach  on  the 
rights  oi  juries. 

If  I  understand  the  gentleman,  he  means  this:  that  the  jjirjr 
might  encroach  1000  miles  on  the  rights  of  the  judges,  rather 
than  that  the  court  should  encroach  a  hair's  breadth  on  the 
^province  of  the  jury.  But  what  is  law  and  common  sensef-— 
That  the  court  shall  decide  the  law;  and  the  jury  the  facts  upon 
the  evidence.  We  wish  to  exclude  the  evidence,  which  we  deem 
illegal,  and  prevent  an  innocent  person  from  being  put  to  deadi 
to  gratify  vengeance,  iniquity,  injustice  or  worse.  If  it  were 
left  to  every  jury  to  decide  according  to  their  own  particular  im- 
pressions or  views  of  common  sense,  without  the  aid  of  the  court 
and  regardless  of  law,  there  would  exist  the  greatest  diversity, 
uncertainty  and  insecurity.  I  hope  this  argument  will  not  be  con* 
aidered  as  a  mark  of  disrespect  by  this  jury.  They  are  gentlemen 
of  sufficient  information  to  know  that  property,  life  and  liberty  de« 
pend  on  the  support  of  the  pure  principles  of  law  and  justice,  which 
establish  and  discriminate  between  the  power  and  duties  of 
courts  and  juries.  If  we  were  to  be  without  landmarks,  and  com* 
mon  sense  only  were  to  be  the  rule  of  decision,  would  not  the 
consequence  be  that  every  thing  would  be  afloat;  and  what 
would  be  innocence  one  day  would  be  guilt  another  day? 

One  observation  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Wirt,  I  cannot  pass  over. 
It  is  the  only  one  uttered  by  him  to  which  neither  of  the  gen- 
tlemen associated  with  me  has  made  any  reply.  Judges,  said  he^ 
are  men,  and  mingle  in  the  politics  of  their  country.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  human  nature  to  do  otherwise.  Their  very  patriotism 
will  subject  them  to  the  influence  of  party  spirit.  Hence  he  infers^ 
that  this  party  spirit  will  render  the  judges  partial;  that  they  will 
favour  only  men  of  their  own  party;  that  a  man  of  a  different 
sect,  however  innocent,  will  be  persecuted  and  sacrificed;  that 
some  bloodthirsty  Jeff*eries  will  send  him  to  the  gallows.  Sir,  I 
pray  the  gentleman  to  answer  me.  Do  not  jurors  mix  with  the 
public  as  much  as  judges,  and  even  more?  Are  they  not  subject 
to  the  same  feelings  and  political  bias?  Does  not  the  gendemaa 
himself  mix  with  politicians  and  take  a  most  active  part  with 
them?  Is  he  free  from  all  political  attachmenu?  If  he  be  not, 
how  can  he  expect  others  to  be  so?  Is  it  not  probable  that  ju- 
rors will  come  under  the  influence  of  that  poiitical  partiality, 
which  the  gentleman  described  to  the  court,  when  he  was  argu- 
ing the  question,  *^  who  is  to  be  considered  an  impartial  juror?" 
The  gendemen  then  told  us  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  such 
impartiality.  Every  citizen  reads  the  newspapers.  He  sees  thereia 
the  charges  against  the  accused.  He  would  not  have  *Hhe  soul  of 
a  man,  "nay,  not  die  soul  of  a  musqueto,  if  he  did  not  take  a 
part  in  what  was  going  forwards  and  an  interest  in  what  con- 
cerned the  welfare  of  his  country.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  ju- 
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roTB  are  as  fallible  a9  judges,,  and  as  liable  to  be  influenced  by 
their  feelipgs  and  passions:  by  what  they  see  and  hear.  Let  us 
examine  how  <this  inference  will  apply  in  the  present  instance* 
The  bloodthirsty  Jefferies  had  a  victim  at  the  bar,  whom  he 
was  determined  to  sacrifice.  He  gave  instructions  to  the  jury, 
that  they  ought  to  find  him  guilt)'.  But  the  jury  considered  it  to 
be  a  base,  infamous  principle  of  persecution,  and  found  him  in- 
nocent. Those,  who  wish  the  jury  to  have  cognisance  of  the  fact 
and  the  law,  desire  it  for  this  honourable  purpose,  that  the  jury 
may  step  between  a  bloodthirsty  judicial  tyrant  and  an  iimo^ 
cent  victim.  They  wish  it  for  the  protection  of  the  accused 
from,  oppression.  Let  us  reverse  this  picture  and  suppose  a 
courts  actuated  by  the  purest  principles  of  justice,  wishing  the 
accused  to  be  acquitted  if  innocent,  and  punished  if  guilty.  The 
judges  expkun  the  law  to  the  jury,  and  tell  them;  ^'  if  auch  and 
such  acts  be  proved,  and  ^(m  be  satisfied  with  such  proof,  then 
the  law  is  so  and  so,  and  you  ought  to  find  accordingly;  but  if 
the  testimony  be  contrary,  the  law  is  otherwise;  and  you  ought 
to  decide  conformably  to  it.'^  But  if  they  be  bloodthirsty  judges, 
thtry  may  be  influenced  by  their  passions,  and  urge  a  conviction^ 
and  transfer  him  over  to  the  gibbet  to  gratify  public  indignation 
or  private  malignity.  If  the  judges  be  governed  by  proper  mo- 
tives, and  the  jury  should  find  a  verdict  of  condemnation,  all 
they  can  do  is  to  set  aside  their  verdict  and  confine  the  person 
till  a  new  trial  can  be  had;  and  then  all  the  ceremonies  of  ano* 
ther  trial  must  be  repeated  before  he  can  be  acquitted;  but  when- 
ever  a  verdict  of  acquittal  is  found,  a  new  trial  cannot  be  granted. 
[Here  Mr.  Martin  referred  to  Coke  on  Littleton  and  to  the 
arguments  which  he  had  used  on  the  impeachment  of  judge 
Chase  concerning  the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  a  court  and 

Before  concluding  let  me  observe  that  it  has  been  my  intention 
to  argue  the  cause  correctly^  without  hurting  the  feelings  of  any 
person  in  the  world.  We  are  unfortunately  situated.  We  labour 
against  great  prejudices  against  my  client,  which  tend  to  prevent 
him  from  having  a  fair  trial.  I  have  with  pain  heard  it  said  that 
such  are  the  public  prejudices  against  colonel  Burr,  that  a  jury,* 
even  should  they  be  satisfied  of  his  innocence,  must  have  consi- 
derable firmness  of  mind  to  pronounce  him  not  guilty.  I  have 
heard  it  not  without  horror.  God  of  heaven!  have  we  already  un- 
der our  form  of  government  (which  we  have  so  often'  been  told  is 
best  calculated  of  all  governments  to  secure  all  our  rights)  arrived 
at  a  period  when  a  trial  in  a  court  of  justice,  where  life  is  at  stake, 
shall  be  but  a  solemn  mockery,  a  mere  idle  form  and  ceremony  to 
transfer  innocence  from  the  gaol  to  the  gibbet,  to  gratify  popular 
indignation  excited  by  bloodthirsty  enemies!  But  if  it  require 
in  such  a  situation  firmness  in  a  jury,  so  does  it  equallv  require 
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fortitude  in  judges  to  peiform  their  duty.  And  here  permit  roe 
again  most  solemnly  and  at  the  same  time  most  resp^tiully  to 
observe  that  in  the  case  of  life  and  death,  where  there  remains  one 
single  doubt  in  the  minds  of^  the  jury  as  to  facts,  or  of  the  court 
as  to  law,  it  is  their  duty  to  decide  in  favour  of  life*  If  they  do  not 
and  the  prisoner  fall  a  victim,  they  are  guilty  of  murder  mforo 
ccth  whatever  their  guilt  may  be  mforo  Ugis. 

When  the  sun  mildly  shines  upon  us,  when  the  gentle  zephyrs 
play  around  us,  we  can  easily  proceed  forward  in  the  straight  path 
of  our  duty;  but  when  b^ak  cloudy  enshroud  the  sky  with  dark- 
ness, when  the  tempest  rages,  the  winds  howl  and  the  waves 
breakover  us— when  the  thunders  awfully  roarover  our  heads  and 
the  lightnings  of  heaven  blaze  around  us*-it  is  then  that  all  the  en- 
ergies of  the  human  soul  are  called  into  action.  It  is  then  that  the 
truly  brave  man  stands  firm  at  his  |x>st.  It  is  then  that  by  an  im* 
shaken  performance  of  his  duty,  man  approaches  the  nearest  pos- 
sible to  {he  divinity.  Nor  is  there  any  object  in  the  creation  on 
which  the  supreme  Being  can  look  down  with  mbre  delight  and 
approbation  than  on  a  human  being  in  such  a  situation  and  thus 
acting.  May  that  God  who  now  looks  down  upon  us,  who  has  in 
his  infinite  wisdom  called  you  into  existence  and  placed  you  in 
that  seat  to  dispense  justice  to  your  fellow  citizens,  to  preserve 
and  protect  innocence  against  persecutions-may  that  God  so  illu- 
minate your  understandings  that  you  may  know  what  is  right;  and 
may  he  nerve  your  souls  with  firmness  and  fortitude  to  act  ac- 
cording to  that  knowledge* 

Mr.  Hay  referred  to  several  additional  authorities  and  es- 
pecially Kelyngy  p.  26.  to  prove  that  evidence  shewing  that  the 
accused  was  an  accessory  before  the  fact  may  be  introduced  to 
prove  an  indictment  charging  him  to  be  the  principal  offender; 
that  it  was  not  therefore  necessary  to  state  that  he  was  present 
at  the  commission  of  the  fact;  that  the  indictment  did  not  state 
him  to  be  present;  that  his  absence,  when  the  acts  were  per- 
formed by  others  by  his  command,  was  immaterial;  that  this  po- 
sition was  supported  by  this  case  in  Kelyng-  and  by  two  cases  in 
Hale  and  East,  which  had  been  before  referred  to. 

Mr.  Martik  stated  that  he  considered  the  cases  of  Green 
and  Messenger  reported  in  Keb/ng  p.  70.  and  S  Stale  TrkUs^  p. 
591*  as  conclusive;  that  Green  was  iound  by  the  special  verdict 
to  be  with  the  party  hallooing  and  throwing  up  his  cap  and  thereby 
encouraging  them ;  but  it  was  not  iound  that  he  did  any  act  of  vio-> 
lence  or  aided  or  assisted  those  who  were  present  and  did  com-* 
mit  outrageous  acts;  that  he  was  adjudged  not  to  be  guilty  of 
treason;  but  those  wh6  were  present  aiding  and  abetting  the 
actors  were  determined  to  be  guilty.  Ail  the  others,  who  were  not 
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found  to  have  acted  themselves  or  to  h^e  aided  or  assisted  those 
who  did,  Wjere  determined  not  to  be  guilty.  I  consider  this  as  a 
sokmn  adjudication,  that  to  constijtute  a  levying  of  war,  there 
must  be  an  act  of  violence  committed* 

Chief  Justice. — Did  the  special  verdict  find  that  Green  was 
associated  with  the  party  and  apprised  of  their  obje.cts? 

Mr.  Martin. — It  does  not  find  that  he  aided  or  assisted  the 
party  or  did  any  act  of  violence,  though  he  was  one  of  the  aa« 
sembly  and  threw  up  his  cap. 

Chief  Justice.— That  does  not  prove  that  it  is  necessary  in 
all  cases  to  strike  ablow  in  order  to  constitute  a  levying  of  war. 
As  it  was  not  found  that  he  was  associated  with  them  or  aided 
them  or  committed  any  violence,  he  might  have  come  thither  by 
accident  or  curiosity.  On  such  a  special  verdict  the  court  could 
give  no  decision  against  the  party  accused.  The  court  determin- 
ed that  there  was  not  sufficient  found  to  convict  him;  that  he 
must  be  found  to  have  done  some  act  of  violence,  or  to  have  been 
aiding  and  abetting  the  actors,  before  he  could  be  convicted. 

Mr.  Ma&tin  still  contended  that  the  result  must  be  the  same; 
that  some  actual  violence  must  be  committed;  that  no  person  was 
answerable  but  those  who  did  the  violent  acts  or  aided  or  abet* 
ted  the  actors;  and  tliat  a  person  who  came  to  the  pbce  accident- 
ally  would  not  be  charged.  It  would  be  known;  and  he  would  not 
be  prosecuted. 

Mr.  Hat  quoted  1  Hale^  623.  to  shew  that"  though  the  ac- 
cessory shall  not  be  constrained  to  answer  to  his  indictment  till 
the  principal  be  tried,  yet  if  he  wiU  waive  that  benefit  and  ptit 
himself  upon  his  trial  before  the  principal  be  tried,  he  may;  and 
his  convictidn  or  acquittal  on  such  trial  is  good;  but  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary in  such  case  to  respite  judgment  till  the  principal.be  con- 
victed and  attaint;  for  if  the  principal  be  afterwards  acquitted  that 
conviction  of  the  accessory  is  annulled." 

Mr.  WiCKHAM  said  that  he  would  not  controvert  this  autho- 
rity, but  insisted  that  it  did  not  apply;  that  it  had  a  contrary  ap- 
plication in  favour  of  the  accused,  because  he  had  waived  no 
right*  He  was  indicted  as  a  principal  traitor,  as  the  immediate 
perpetrator  of  the  treason,  and  was  compelled  to  answer  such  a 
general  charge  by  the  plea  of  Not  Guilty;  whereas  if  he  had  been  . 
indicted  as  an  accessory,  he  could  not  be  tried  without  his  own 
consent  and  a  formal  waiver  of  the  objection  entered  on  the 
record*  - 

Mr.  Randolph  then  addressed  the  court  to  the  following 
effect:  ' 
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The  little  fragment  oP  time  that  is  left  for  me,  may  it  please 
your  Honours,  I  shall  not  abuse.  The  day  before  yesterday  I  in- 
formed the  court  that  I  had  reserved  to  myself  the  right  of  fully 
answering  the  arguments  of  geindemen  on  the  other  side;  but  I 
forbore  to  exercise  it  in  consideration  of  my  respect  for  Mr* 
Martin.  But  I  said  that  if  any  thing  should  be  omitted  by  him, 
I  would  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  the  court  to  supply  the 
omission.  There  is  scarcely  any  thing  which  Mr.  Martin  has  not 
noticed.  He  has  amused  and  instructed  us;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
come  within  that  condition  I  had  prescribed  to  myself;  and  there 
^re  two  or  three  sentiments  which  I  have  much  at  heart;  and  09 
vhich  I  could  not  justify  to  myself  to  remain  silent. 

I  do  not  mean  to  pass  through  the  long  series  of  authorities  to 
which  reference  has  been  had;  because  not  a  single  case  has  been 
adduced  by  the  genUemen  for  the  prosecution  that  has  not  been 
fully  answered  and  its  intended  effects  repelled.  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  connect  the  observation  I  am  about  to  make  with  the 
general  subject  already  submitted  to  you;  but  though  this  cannot 
be  done  without  mentioning  principles  which  have  been  suffi- 
ciently discussed,  I  shall  avoid  repetition  as  much  as  possible, 
and  endeavour  to  place  the  subject  in  such  a  clear  point  of  view 
that  our  object  cannot  be  misunderstood. 

"^  We  have  been  charged  with  attempting  to  exclude  further 
testimony  and  thereby  encroaching  on  the  sacred  rights  of  the 
jury.  Courts  have  their  rights;  and  juries  have  theirs.  They  are 
capable  of  being  reconciled;  for  they  are  bodies  of  the  same  sys- 
tem. Bttt-although  the  court  has  no  right  to  dictate  the  motion, 
of  the  jury,  it  has  a  right  to  restrain  them  within  their  proper 
orbits.  They  are  brethren  in  the  administration  of  justice,  not 
rivals  in  power;  and  if  I  were  permitted  to  draw  an  analog}',  I 
would  say  that  the  court  is  the  father  of  the  judicial  family; 
that  both  are  essential  to  administer  justice  according  to  law. 
This  the  court  is  bound  to  enforce;  and  this  the  jury  are  bound 
to  obey. 

Why  should  they  complain?  Because,  say  gentlemen,  we  sup- 
press testimony.  How  do  we  suppress  testimony?  They  have  a 
carte  blanche^  and  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  every  other  evidence, 
except  what  they  know  does  not  exist,  i.  e.  the  presence  of  Mr. 
tiurr,  ;ind  that  actual  force  was  employed.  They  may,  if  they 
can,  prove  every  thing  short  of  these  things.  Have  not  gentle- 
•  men  seized  these  with  great  eagerness?  They  have  kept  their 
eyes  on  the  court,  but  alarmed  the  ears  of  the  jury.  They  have 
professed  to  talk  in  the  abstract,  but  have  described  with  a  pen- 
cil whose  strokes  dark  as  Erebiis  and  intended  similitude  and 
application  could  not  be  mistaken.  They  have  thrown,  with  rhe- 
torical magic,  into  the  cauldron  of  public  opinion  already  over- 
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boiling,  poisonous  iDgredients,  to  the  ruin  of  eolonel  Burr.  We 
wage  an  unequal  w^r:  an  individual  against  the  whole  power 
and  influence  of  the  United  States.   We  have  to  defend  6urselves 
but  with  law  and  fiict.  Only  permit  us,  if  you  please,  to  come 
with  this  dreadful  disparity  (for  thus  we  have  to  contend)  evea 
when  clothed  with  the  mail  of  innocence.  We  ask  for  the  benefit 
of  the  law.  Why  should  we  be  upbraided  for  asking  no  more 
than  the  law  has  given  us?  That  we  must  have.  There  is  not  a 
power  on  earth  that  can  refuse  us  what  the  law  gives.  It  is  a 
prTvilege  given  for  good   reasons   as  a  check  to  prevent  the 
danger  of  perversion  to  oppression;  of  degeneracy  to  tyranny. 
We  hstve  fundamental  fact  to  proceed  upon:  the  absence  of  col* 
onel  Burr  from  the  scene  of  action.  His  absence  is  acknowledg- 
ed; and  if  it  were  not,  it  is  proved  by  us.  Hence  ^merges  a 
question,   whether  any  facts,  which   can  be  proved,  can  con- 
vict him  as  a  principal  in  the  treason  alleged  to  have  been  com^ 
initted  in  his  absence.  If  he  were  not  present  at  Blannerhassett^s 
island,  as  stated  in  this  indictment,  how  can  he  be  convicted  as 
a  principal?  After  the  admission,  that  he  was  absent,  how  can 
they  succeed?  They  cannot  add  one  iota  to  what  relates  to  this 
part  of  the  business.  It  is  a  rule  that  cannot  be  controverted: 
that  when  ah  indisptrnsable  position  cannot  be  proved,  the  court 
may  interpose  with  respect  to  the  law,  and  state  its  necessity  to 
the  jury.  This  is  not  a  case  of  equivocal  testimony,  where  cred- 
.  ibility  and  mere  weight  are  to  be  considered;  which  it  would  be 
improper  for  the  court  to  decide  upon.  We  ask  your  opinion  of 
facts,  concerping  whijch  there  is  no  doubt.  Why  should  the  tri- 
al proceed  if  it  should  be  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  proof  of 
his  absence  cannot  support  the  charge  of  his  being  present  as  an 
actor?  Surely  not  to  add  fuel  to  the  general  inflammation  which 
has  already  spread  far  and  wide,  and  that  only  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  gratifying  any  one  man  or  set  of  men;  for  this  court  sits 
not  for  the  amusement  of  the  public  fancy  or  the  gratification  of 
public  malignity. 

»  But,  say  they,  may  not  the  jury  decide  the  law  and  the  fact 
against  the  opinion  ot  the  court?  But  is  it  proper  to  produce  a 
struggle  between  the  court  and  jury?  Ought  the  jury  to  disregard 
the  opinion  of  the  court  when  it  is  confessedly  correct?  When  the 
court  tells  the  jury  truly  that  the  substratum  does  not  exist,  a  re- 
spectable jury  never  did  and  never  will  find  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
They  say  that  they  are  determined  to  probe  this  conspiraoy,  as 
it  is  called,  to  the  bottonft;  and  therefore  they  make  these  extra- 
ordinary efforts;  but  is  there  no  respect  that  counsel  ought  to  hav^ 
fcr  their  character,  to  prevent  them  from  pressing  on  the  jury 
doctrines  which  they  know  to  be  illegal?  Is  there  no  respect  due 
from  the  jury  to  the  admonition  of  the  court?  If  irrelevant  testis 
mony  be  to  be  admitted,  twenty  or  twenty-five  days  or  more  may 
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be  spent  in  hearing  what  haa  no  relatipn  to  the  subject  and  can- 
not affecc  ufi.  It  is  in  vain  therefore  to  proceed.  What  ought  we 
to  expect  from  the  court?  Its  authority.  If  the  law  is  to  be  re- 
garded, we  have  a  right  to  call  on  the  court  for  the  exercise  of 
its  authority  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  illegal  testimony. 

If  indeed,  as  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Wirt  said,  the  consequences  W 
this  interposition  of  the  court  would  be  the  annihilation  of  the 
rights  of  the  jury,  I  would  answer  that  any  individual  cm  earth 
ought  to  be  sacrificed  rather  than  that  so  great  a  danger  should 
be  realized.  I  wish  not  to  touch  so  inestimable  an  institution. 
But  there  exists  no  such  danger.  Why  do  we  wish  to  have 
juries?  It  is  that  men  of  our  own  condition,  and  who  have  a  fel- 
low feeling  for  us,  should  determine  controversies  and  try  accu- 
sations against  individuals  among  us;  so  that  no  standing  juris- 
diction or  permanent  tribunal  is  to  be  employed  to  dictate  the 
fate  of  any  individual.  It  is  a  wise  and  humane  regulation,  that  a 
jury  should  thus  interpose  between  the  public  and  an  individual. 
For  it  is  very  improbable  that  oppression  will  ever  take  place  om 
that  side.  All  is  safe  while  decisions  are  on  the  side  of  tender- 
ness. No  precedent  can  be  drawn  from  all  this  to  sanction  in- 
jusuce  or  oppression. 

It  is  objected  that  juries  would  thus  be  prostrated;  and  that  the 
court  might  on  the  same  principle  decide  against  the  accused* 
Who  thus  complains?  Was  it  ever  argued  that  the  rights  of  the 
jury  and  the  safety  of  the  citizen  were  destroyed  by  a  favour- 
able opinion  to  the  accused? 

Let  a  Jefferies  arise  and  succeed  you  on,  that  seat,  let  him  ar- 
rogate to  himself  what  powers  he  pleases,  let  him  encroach  oa 
privileges  and  tyrannize  over  the  rights  of  juries  and  all  those 
who  shall  advocate  them,  yet  what  examples  would  he  take? 
If  he  would  permit  precedent  to  be  quoted  as  authority  before 
him,  would  he  take  the  exercise  of  mercy  for  his  example? 

When  this  Jefferies  shall  arise,  he  wiU  not  act  on  precedenti 
but  will  boldly  bound  over  every  barrier,  if  he  wish  to  seise  his 
victim;  but  if  he  were  to  follow  precedent,  he  would  never  take 
one  on  the  side  of  mercy.  He  would  pursue  an  example  of  rigid 
severity  and  cruelty.  Would  judge  Chase  have  been  impeached 
if  in  the  case  of  CaUender  he  had  decided  on  the  side  of  mercy? 
if  he  had  yielded  to  the  highwrought  pretensions  of  Callender? 
Would  he  have  been  impeached  for  a  misdirection  in  issuing  pro- 
cesst  had  he  directed  a  summons  to  issue  instead  of  a  cafnanf  Sir, 
it  is  a  phenomenon  in  law  and  judicial  proceedings,  that  the  ac- 
tased  should  suffer  now  (as  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  insist) 
in  order  to  provide  security  for  persons  who  may  be  accused 
hereafter!  that  his  rights  must  be  taken  from  him  in  order  that 
pthepi  may  not  lose  theirs! 
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Sir,  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  people  have  been  taught  to  ber 
lieve  that  we  mean  to  smother  testimony.  I  have  been  told  of  it 
out  of  doocB;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  is  the  general  opi« 
iiion.  This  is  the  effect  of  the  improper  publicity  given  to  what- 
ever passes  here.  I  have  remonstrated  against  this  malpractice 
but  in  vain.  We  see  that  not  a  particle  of  intelli'gence  is  received, 
no  step  is  taken,  nothing  happens  here,  which  is  not  in  twelve 
hours  made  public.  This  intelligence  will  be  difiiised,  augmented 
and  distorted.  We  make  no  attempts  of  this  sort.  These  reports 
remain  uncontradicted  and  excite  prejudices  against  us.  I  wish 
to  know  then  how  it  can  be  shewn  that  we  have  such  an  object  in 
view.  Where  is  the  proof  of  smothering  testimony?  We  deny 
the  truth  of  the  accusation.  We  wish  not  to  suppress  testimony; 
but  it  is  our  duty  to  oppose  the  admission  of  what  is  not  lawful 
evidence,  since  so  much  prejudice  has  been  excited  against  the 
accused. 

Away  then  with  this  idea,  that  we  wish  to suppresstestimony. 
We  only  claim  what  the  law  allows;  and|I  am  afraid  that  if  he  be 
deprived  of  this  right  there  never  will  be  again  found  in  this  coun- 
try a  tribunal  able  to  fortify  itself  against  popular  clamour,  or  coun- 
sel sufficiently  firm  to  support  an  unfortunate  client  against  popu- 
lar fury.  I  want  no  precedents.  I  want  nothing  but  preeminence 
of  virtue  and  talents  to  discern  and  decide.  And  while  you  are 
placed  on  the  seat  of  justice,  we  fear  not  to  meet  that  high  tone  of 
popularity,  that  popular  rage  which  is  so  much,  and,  we  say,  so 
unjustly  inflamed  against  us;  if  not  met  now,  it  never  can  be  met. 

We  are  told  that  every  man  is  a  politician,  and  even  judges 
may  be  so  hereafter.  Then  we  shall  be  in  danger.  When  they  be- 
come political  partisans  we  shall  be  in  danger.  This  evinces  the 
greater  necessity  of  adhering  inflexibly  to  principle. 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  beyond  the  seas  for  examples;  but  I  can- 
not help  reminding  the  court  of  the  conduct  of  the  illustrious 
Mansfield.  He  stood,  on  a  critical  occasion,  as  this  court  stood  at 
the  beginning  of  this  trial.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  public 
prejudice  has  relented;  but  suppose  it  to  be  still  in  its  full  fury, 
the  situations  are  similar.  When  the  popular  phrensy  was  at  its 
utmost  height  he  had  to  encoyinter  it.  He  displayed  that  unsha- 
ken firmness  which  this  court  now  feels.  He  was  unmoved  by  po- 
pular clamour,  unawed  by  popular  fury.  He  wanted  no  popu- 
larity but  that  which  he  was  sure  would  follow  him  and  survive 
when  he  was  no  more:  that  which  ever  pursues  meritorious  con- 
duct, the  high  meed  of  virtue,  which  is  the  best  stimulus  to  the 
most  honourable  exertions. 

If  it  were  to  be  said  that  we  want  authority  and  precedent 
here  for  this  firmness  of  conduct,  we  can  say  that  our  Washington 
18  recorded  in  trials  not  wholly  different.  He  was  once  in  a  situ- 
ation where  he  might  have  been  alarmed  with  what  was  called 
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the  popular  voice.  He  was  assailed  by  popular  clamour  and  dis<» 
content;  but  he  was  firm  to  his  purpose.  I  can  only -say  that  he 
would  have  been  without  a  historian  if  he  had  no(  withstood 
them.    - 

An  argument  has  been  already  used  which,  if  well  under- 
stood, cannot  be  resisted.  I  feel  it  to  be  firmly  established;  but  I 
hope  the  court  will  excuse  me  for  indulging  myself  in  farther  ex- 
plaining the  principle;  not  because  I  deem  it  necessary  after  what 
has  been  said,,  but  because  I  want  the  jur}%  this  audience  and  all 
the  world  to  know  and  be  impressed  with  what  are  the  rights  of 
the  accused.  It  is  this:  that  when  a  fact  essential  to  the  guilt  of 
the  accused  does  not  exist,  all  further  proceedings  against  him. 
should  cease.  £xamine  this  doctrine. 

If  a  man  were  charged  here  with  murder,  and  there  were  a 
certainty  that  there  was  no  man  killed;  that  the  man  said  to  be 
murdered  was  actually  living,  would  the  court  permit  the  evi* 
dence  to  go  on?  Would  it  proceed  when  the  fact  of  his  being 
alive  was  proved  and  not  controverted?  Would  you  waste  the 
time  and  money  of  the  United  States  in  the  exatbination  of  fuFi- 
ther  testimony  when  it  was  admitted  that  the  indispensable  fact 
of  his  death  could  not  be  proved? 

Suppose  a  person  on  his  trial  for  robbery:  the  person  said  to 
be  put  in  fear  and  .robbed  comes  and  tells  you  that  be  was  not 
put  in  fear.  If  the  circumstance  necessary  to  constitute  the  crime 
be  acknowledged  to  be  wanting,  would  you  proceed  with  the  trial? 

So  in  the  case  of  a  trial  for  horsestealing:  the  man  whose 
horse  is  alleged  to  have  been  stolen  comes  and  tells  you  that  it 
was  not  his  horse,  but  the  horse  ot  the  party  accused,  would  it 
not  be  idle  to  proceed  further  in  such  a  trial? 

So  on  a  trial  for  any  other  larceny,  for  stealing  any  other  pro* 
perty:  if  it  were  proved  to  belong  to  the  prisoner,  would  not  the 
trial  be  discontinued? 

In  like  manner,  if  a  person  were  on  trial  on  a  charge  of  forc- 
ing a  bill,  and  it  were  proved  that  the  bill  was  not  Ibrged  but 
good  and  genuine,  would  the  court  permit  any  funher  proceed- 
ings in  the  cause?  If  a  man  were  charged  with  the  seduction  of  an 
infant  and  it  were  proved  that  the  supposed  infant  was  of 
full  age,  would  it  not  ht  a  fruitless  waste  of  time  to  proteed 
further?  So  if  a  person  were  prosecuted  for  falsifying  a  recood, 
and  it  were  proved  on  the  trial  that  there  was  no  such  record, 
would  the  court  permit  any  further  examination  or  proceeding  in 
the  trial  to  gratify  the  resentment  or  caprice  of  any  man  or  set  of 
men? 

Would  a  court  in  any  of  those  cases  or  in  any  similar  case  sit 
to  hear  and  do  nothing?  What  would  you  do  in  any  such  case? 
What  would  the  jury  do?  What  would  the  counsel  do?  The  fact 
of  no  crime  would  be  decisive  in  all  those  cases  for  the  accus^ 
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Is  not  the  principle,  the  same  here?  As  the  fact  of  his  obieTice  \^ 
proved  and  admitted,  k  must  be  decisive  in  our  favour.  The 
sine  qua  non^  his  presence^  u  indispensable  to  his  conviction. 
Where  then  is  the  use  of  further  proceeding?  I  take  the  rule  to 
be  this:  wherever  a  radical  and  essential  fact  is  conceded  or 
shewn  within  the  possibility  of  error,  the  court  would  pronounce 
it  to  be  so  and  interpose  its  authority  to  prevent  further  useless 
proceeding. 

No  testimony  is  admissible  which  is  not  relevant*  How  can 
that  testimony  be  relevant  when  there  is  no  subject  to  which  it  ap- 
plies?  How  can  there  be  relevant  testimony  in  this  case  if  pre- 
sence be  indispensable?  I  would  as  soon  believe  that  there  could 
be  a  shadow  without  a  substance  to  produce  it,  as  I  would  ad- 
mit that  we  ought  to  go  on  to  attempt  a  conviction  when  its 
foundation,  presence^  cannot  be  established. 

All  the  authorities  read  on  this  subject  are  so  fully  elucidated 
that  I  feel  myself  justified  in  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  can- 
not proceed  with  the  proof  of  collateral  or  accessorial  matter 
without  the  main  thing  is  proved;  and  we  say  that  here  it  is  not 
proved. 

But  then  we  are  told  that  this  cause  ought  not  thus  to  be  stop- 
ped; because  he  was  not  an  accessory  but  a  principal.  This  sub- 
ject has  increased  most  wonderfully  by  the  application  of  analo- 
gy. The  gentleman  who  spoke  first  (Mr.  Mac  Rae)  compared 
this  case  to  the  case  reported  of  a  house  with  several  rooms,  in 
one  of  which  a  murder  is  perpetrated:  enlarging  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, he  compared  the  United  States  to  the  house  and  likened 
each  state  to  a  room  in  that  house.  The  second  gentleman  who 
spoke  on  the  subject  (Mr.  Wirt)  enlarged  the  analogy  from  a 
house  to  a  park,  m  a  part  of  which  a  murder  is  committed.  The 
doctrine  of  ratio  is  introduced:  as  one  room  in  a  house  bears  a 
proportion  to  another,  so  does  one  state  in  the  union  to  another 
in  the  federal  building.  As  this  room^  is  to  the  court  room,  so 
are  the  bleak  rocks  of  New  Hampshire  to  the  burning  sands  of 
Georgia. 

Then  he  mentions  another  case:  two  men  from  Bedford 
come  to  kill  a  man  in  Richmond;  and  one  remains  in  Manches- 
ter. And  hie  says  that  the  man  in  Manchester  is  to  be  considered 
a  principal  in  the  murder  committed  by  him  who  came  to  Rich- 
mond. Well  sir,  what  bearing  has  this  on  the  subject,  even  if  he 
can  be  considered  as  a  principal?  For  the  criterion  is  that  he  must 
be  within  striking  distance^  capable  of  affording  immediate  aid,  in 
order  to  be  a  principal  in  the  second  degree.  But  I  ask  you  what 
would  have  been  the  consequence  if  one  of  them  had  remained 
in  Bedford?  Would  that  man  be  a  principal?  Could  he  be  deem- 
ed to  be  constructively  present?  He  could  only  be  an  accessory 

•  They  were  then  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  delegates. 
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before  the   fact  and  proceeded  against  in  the  manner  already 
detailed. 

A  new  theory  is  adopted  to  extend  constnictive  presence  as 
the  theatre  of  action  increases;  as  the  difficulties  of  rendering  aid 
are  increased,  they  strengthen  the  presumption  of  aid.  So  that  as 
colonel  Burr  had  the  whole  western  country  to  traverse,  he  should 
be  considered  as  constructively  present  at  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  Blannerhassett's  island. 

Sir,  permit  me  to  use  analogy  also.  Will  a  cannon  have  a 
greater  random,  because  its  object  is  at  a  greater  distance?  WiOa 
telescope  reach  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  th#  star  to  which 
it  is  directed?  Will  the  power  of  man  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  distance  of  the  scene  of  action?  Will  the  power  of  man  mul- 
tiply with  addition  of  impossibilities?  Can  he  do  more  than  hu- 
man nature  is  capable  of?  So  then  Mr.  Burr  had  such  genius  and 
power  that  he  was  present  at  Blannerhassett's  island  though  at  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  it!  They  seem  to 
think  him  the  soul  of  the  world  and  to  have  ubiquity.  He  roust 
have  been  more  than  man  to  have  accomplished  what  they  charge 
him  with.  He  must,  as  one  of  the  wimesses  (general  Eaton) 
said,  have  ridden  on  the  whirlwind  and  directed  the  storm— orde- 
scended  on  the  sunbeams,  as  one  of  the  counsel  said.  This  con« 
verts  the  school  of  reason  into  the  school  of  fancy.  But  this  would 
have  been  the  vain  language  of  an  inflated  imagination,  never 
compared  with  the  power  of  man.  It  is  the  power  of  man  that 
we  speak  t)f.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  man  to  do  impossibilities. 
Is  it  common  sense  that  the  talents  of  a  man,  however  great, 
should  enable  him  to  be  multitudinous,  because  he  is  at  a  sup* 
posed  distance?  Suppose  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Missis- 
sippi or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  would  the  scene 
of  action  have  been  so  extended  that  he  should  be  said  to  be  on 
the  spot,  aiding  and  assisting  at  Blannerhassett's  island? 

Where  the  rights  of  the  citizen  are  so  deeply  involved,  let  us 
not  abandon  rational  experience.  I^et  not  those  rules  which  con- 
cern the  rights  of  the  citizen  be  mixed  with  doubtful  doctrines. 
X.et  not  the  imagination  be  indulged.  Let  us  tread  in  the  same 
path  in  which  our  ancestors  with  happiness  to  themselves  have 
trodden  more  than  three  hundred  years,  and  we  more  than  a  hun« 
dred  and  fifty  years;  but  do  not  let  us  wander  into  the  fields  of 
fancy.  To  venture  on  the  extension  of  constructive  crimes  by  ana* 
logy  would  be  to  make  life  and  liberty  mere  footballs  of  ima- 
gination. Overwhelmed  by  such  doctrines  the  most  innocent  man 
amongst  us  might  be^destroyed. 

Another  circumstance  has  been  offered  to  your  consideration 
with  a  view  of  exciting  the  public  indignation*  Blannerhassett 
has  been  most  piteously  represented  as  a  seduced  person;  and  it 
is  asked,  what,  shall  the  seducer  be  acquitted,  and  the  seduced 
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be  the  victim?  And  in  order  to  make  the  representaticm  more  af- 
fecting, and  to  excite  our  sympathy  to  a  higher  degree,  the  gende-* 
man  has  gravely  introduced  his  lovely  wife  and  prattling  children, 
his  hatred  of  war,  his  love  of  music,  of  literature  and  chemistry, 
uU  his  seduction  by  the  arts  of  Mr.  Burr. 

Sir,  I  believe  that  Blannerhassett  is  innocent.  I  know  him  to 
be  innocent;  and  he  may  defy  all  the  efforts  to  be  made  against 
him»  But  the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed  does  not  reflect  crimi- 
nality on  colonel  Burr.  Do  you  examine  into  the  character  and 
conduct  6f  the  accessory  in  examining  of  the  principal?  as  whe- . 
ther  he  were  under  the  influence  of  the  principal  or  not.  Is  not 
this  an  invitation  to  subvert  all  the  rules  of  the  law?  Blannerhas- 
sett is  not  to  be  examined;  but  he  is  to  be  called  small  in  guilt, 
because  that  of  Mr*  Burr  is  to  be  magnified.  This  is  done  not 
out  of  any  cordiality  to  him,  but  in  hatred  of  Burr.  The  question 
now,  when  he  is  tried  as  a  principal,  is,  is  he  guilty  or  not?  Did 
he  commit  the  fact?  Whereas  according  to  law,  when  an  acces- 
sory before  the  fact  is  examined  or  tried,  the  only  question  is,  did 
he  abet  or  aid  him  who  committed  the  act?  and  not  whether  he 
committed  the  act  himself.  This  argument  was  not  addressed 
to  you,  but  to  those  who  surrQund  this  great  tribunal. 

But  the  constitution,  the  law  of  England,  and  American  deci- 
sions have  been  quoted  to  shew  that  the  prime  mover  is  at  any 
distance  a  {H*incipaU  I  will  examine  all  these;  but  the  constitu- 
tion is  what  I  have  most  at  heart,  and  what  1  will  first  consider. 

Mr.  Hay  says  that  he  would  rather  the  constitution  should  pe- 
rish than  the  rights  of  juries.  I  revere  both.  I  revere  the  consti- 
tution, because  among  other  blessings  it  secures  the  rights  of  ju- 
.  riesj  and  there  is  no  man  who  hears  me,  but  is  convinced  that  the 
ri^ts  incident  to  the  trial  by  jury  are  secured  by  it. 

The  constitution  is  not  express  upon  this  subject;  and  if  it  be 
not  express,  are  you  to  narrow  it?  Are  you  to  conjecture  so  as 
to  create  a  new  crime,  hot  only  in  name  but  in  substance,  by  in- 
troducing a  new  person  which  the  constitution  never  contem- 
plated by  adding  "  procuring^'^  as  a  crime  to  '^  doing?^^ 

But  we  are  told  that  the  constitution  has  adopted  terms  in 
treason  which  are  well  known.  Be  it  so.  But  it  is  only  to  tell 
you  what  is  the  "•  Icssa  majestas*^  of  the  nation.  It  tells  you  that 
the  legislature  should  never  avail  themselves  of  "the  malignant 
passions  of  the  people  so  as  to  call  that  ^^  hsa  majestas*^  which 
is  not  so  in  fact. 

The  constitution  only  intended  the  classification  of  crimes 
which  should  be  considered  as  tending  directly  to  the  subversion 
of  the  government.  It  was  left  to  the  legislature  to  say  what 
particular  acts  should  have  this  tendency,  and  to  provide  the 
punishment.  The  constitution  supposed  that  there  could  be  only 
two  classes  of  cases  in  which  the  government  could  be  subverted: 
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levying  war,  and  adheriog  to  the  enemies  of  the  country.  It  ne- 
ver could  have  been  intended  to  import  aid  from  the  common 
law  to  expound  the  constitution*  It  is  only  a  general  description; 
and  the  legislature  are  left  to  provide  a  proper  remedy  for  the 
evil.  The  legislature  therefore  might  have  declared  at  any  time, 
what  should  be  done  with  an  accessory  before  the  tact*  They 
might  pimish  this  and  other  accessorial  ofFences,  by  a  law  coming 
within  the  sweeping  clause  which  empowers  congress  to  make 
all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  their  enu* 
merated  powers  int6  effect* 

But  the  constitution  is  to  be  considered  according  to  reason 
and  moral  right;  and  both  ask  if  a  transcendent  offender  be  to  slip 
down  into  an  accessory?  The  answer  is,  that  if  reason  which 
judges  of  the  fitness  of  things,  moral  right  which  gives  more  la* 
titude,  or  even  common  sense,  be  permitted  to  add  persons  ac« 
cording  to  different  men's  ideas  of  propriety,  what  advantage  is 
derived  from  the  principle  which  has  been  so  long  cherished,  that 
penal  laws  shall  be  construed  stricdy?  what  becomes  of  the  doc- 
trine? What  benefit  can  be  had  from  the  constitution  containing 
precise  terms  and  an  express  enumeration  of  powers,  if  moral 
right,  common  sense  and  reason,  according  to  the  diversity  of 
human  opinions,  are  to  be  applied  to  infer  and  imply  its  meaning? 
We  may  apply  these  to  Eutopic^  Oceana^  or  even  the  visions  of 
Plato,  or  rather  the  tribund  of  Draco:  for  wherever  they^  or 
what  is  the  same  thing,  men's  different  conceptions  of  theni,  are 
to  determine  what  shall  be  right  construction,  there  will  be  a  tri- 
bunal of  blood*  Language  must  indeed  be  understood  as  die 
world  understands  it;  but  the  ideas  must  not  be  extended  beyond 
the  natural  import.  I  will  ask  a  man  of  the  most  common  un- 
derstanding, who  is  not  connected  with  the  cause  of  colbnel  Burr, 
whether  a  man  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred  miles  from  the 
scene  of  operation  can  be  the  same  as  the  actual  perpetrator. 
Whether  a  man  could  be  charged  as  present  at  the  spot  and  do- 
ing an  act  when  he  was  at  three  hundred  miles  distance*  What 
would  be  his  answer?  Would  he  not  call  it  the  grossest  absurdi- 
ty? Docs  iiot  the  very  idea  of  law  revolt  at  such  a  construction? 
Tlie  constitution  does  not  impose  it*  The  common  law,  the  gen- 
tleman  admits,  does  not  impose  it;  but  common  sense  requires  it! 
So  that  common  sense  shall  say  absence  is  presence^  and  shatt 
consider  one  man  as  another  and  plunge  a  dagger  into  his  breast 
against  justice  and  reason!  It  is  contrary  to  the  common  under- 
standing of  the  world*  It  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  a  man  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred  miles  can  be  present* 
This  transcends  the  wildest  extravagance  of  fancy*  By  meta- 
physical legerdemain  they  annihilate  space  and  consolidate 
Vdentities! 
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The  apprehensions  which  were  entertained  and  the  dan- 
gers predicted  but  a  short  time  past  from  construction  seem  to 
have  been  soon  iorgotten.  If  you  begin  so  early  with  creating  of- 
fences by  mere  analogy,  as  consiructive  presence,  where  will  you 
atop?  Trace  the  consequences  of  taking  one  man  for  another* 
Reflect  how  many  shades  and  approaches  there  are  to  guilt.  If 
you  can  confound  these  without  distinction  and  charge  a  man 
who  commanded  an  act  to  be  done  by  his  agent  to  have  been  pre- 
sent and  to  have  done  it  himself — ^if  you  charge  a  crime  directly 
contrary  to  facts,  you  mislead  and  surprise;  you  are  arriving  at  a 
point  which  will  involve  doctrines  of  trieason  which  were  never 
intended  by  the  framers  of  die  constitution* 

There  is  a  passage  in  Hume's  history  which  well  applies  to 
this  subject.  I  do  not  say  that  it  will  be  considered  as  an  autho- 
rity in  a  case  of  treason;  but  it  merits  our  attention  as  suggesting 
useful  reflections  with  respect  to  the  progress  of  guilt  and  the 
promptitude  with  which  the  agents  of  those  in  power  will  oppress 
and  destroy  to  gratify  their  employers.  The  court  will  recollect 
the  conduct  of  Henry  II.  towards  Thomas  a  Beckett,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury;  whom  he  had  raised  from  a  low  station  to  the 
highest  offices;  but  whom  he  cordially  hated  and  persecuted  along 
time  on  account  of  his  signal  ingratitude,  his  haughtiness  and 
rigid  opposition  to  his  power;  which  he  considered  to  be  treason. 

After  he  had  issued  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
some  of  the  king's  best  friends,  when  the  king  was  informed  of 
it,  being  vehemently  agitated,  he  burst  into  an  exclamation  against 
his  servants,  **  whose  want  of  zeal,"  he  said,  *^  had  so  long  left  him 
exposed  to  the  enterprises  of  that  ungrateful  and  imperious  pre- 
late." Four  gentlemen  of  his  household,  taking  these  passionate 
expressions  ior  a  hint  for  Beckett's  death,  immediately  commu- 
nicated their  thoughts  to  each  other,  and  swearing  to  avenge  their 
prince's  quarrel, secredy  withdrew.  They  took  difiierent  routes,  but 
moving  in  concert  and  having  an  eye  to  the  same  end,  arrived  at 
the  appointed  place  of  meeting  about  the  same  time  and  soon 
committed  the  horid  deed  of  assassination.  Thus  a  supposed 
hint  from  the  prince  was  sufficient  for  the  murder  of  the  prelate. 

When  the  constitution  was  debated  clause  by  cbuse  in  the 
convention,  it  was  not  insinuated  by  any  of  its  opposers  that  the 
construction  now  contended  for  should  ever  be  resorted  to.  The 
idea  was  never  advanced  that  a  man  might  be  thus  made  a  trai- 
tor by  fiction  and  relation,  and  considered  as  constructively  pre- 
sent and  constructively  an  actor  though  at  the  distance  of  several 
hundred  miles  from  the  place  of  action,  much  less  that  such  a 
construction  would  ever  be  countenanced  in  any  of  our  courts  of 
justice.  Not  even  so  much  as  a  conjecture  was  hazarded  to  that 
eflfect.  It  never  entered  into  my  mind,  nor  do  I  believe  it  enter- 
ed into  that  of  aiy^  other  member  of  that  body.  And  if  the  com- 
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mon  law,  with  this  doctrine  of  constructive  presence,  h^d  been  a 
part  of  this  constitution,  all  the  talents  on  earth  would  never lisve 
been  able  to  have  carried  it. 

The  people  of  Virginia  thought  diemselves  safe  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  construction  now  advocated  was  not  avowed,  much  less 
supported,  in  the  state  convention. 

It  is  contended  that  this  ought  to  be  construed  hj  the  same 
rules  as  a  common  statutory  crime.  What  is  the  reason,  why, 
when  an  offence  is  made  felony  by  statute,  it  has  all  the  conse- 
quences of  a  felony  at  common  law?  When  the'  legislature  de- 
clare a  particular  offence  in  positive  terms  to  be  a  felony,  then  it 
must  necessarily  in  the  nature  of  things^  like  all  other  felonies, 
partake  of  their  incidents,  nature  and  consequences;  for  it  would 
not  be  a  felony  without  having  the  qualities  and  conditions  of  a 
felony.  But  though  this  be  the  inevitable  construction  when  a 
felony  is  created  in  general  terms  by  a  statute,  yet  if  it  be  not  so 
expressed,  it  is  not  to  be  interpreted  so  as  to  advance  the  remedy. 
There  never  was  a  question  upon  it  as  applied  to  statutes  in 
capital  cases.  The  books  are  uniformlj'  against  it;  because  penal 
laws  must  be  strictly  construed.  The  courts  make  an  exception 
in  favour  of  the  accused,  when  there  is  the  smallest  departure 
from  the  letter  of  the  statute.  Is  it  not  a  principle  that  wherever 
^  part  fails  to  apply,  the  rest  will  be  construed  not  to  apply?  If 
in  England,  a  particular  crime  be  created  a  felony,  that  is  the 
generical  description  of  the  offence;  and  by  the  principles  of  the 
common  law,  all  the  consequences  of  a  felony  at  common  law 
follow.  So  that  the  common  law  is  applied  to  and  ingrafted 
on  the  statute.  But  as  the  common  law  does  not  exist  in  the 
United  States,  it  cannot  be  constructively  applied  to  treason. 
It  is  true  that  common  law  terms  are  adopted  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  certain  laws  made  under  it;  biit  they  are  not  used  in 
reference  to  the  common  law  as  a  system,  but  in  the  common 
acceptation  as  mere  terms  of  art;  of  which  the  true  meaning 
may  be  found  in  any  dictionary.  And  in  relation  to  treason,  the 
words  used  mean  only  a  classification  of  the  crime.  They  have 
no  connexion  with  the  common  law.  How  then  is  it  to  be  inter- 
preted? The  gentleman  asks  what  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion would  have  said  of  this  case.  I  am  not  sure  what  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  would  have  said  of  this  construction,  nor 
that  any  individual  there  would  have  said  what  his  opinion  w^as^ 
but  this  I  will  undertake  to  say,  that  there  never  was  a  more 
fruitful  source  of  oppression  than  this  interpretation.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  would  have  particularly  provided  for  such 
a  case,  if  they  had  intended  so  uncommon  a  construction.  They 
would  have  expressed  it  in  the  instrument  itself,  if  they  had 
contemplated  a  construction  never  heard  of  before;  for  you  meet 
no  instance  of  it  in  all  the  books.  But  there  is  no  need  of  con- 
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^truction.  The  terms  are  plain.  Constructive  presence  is  neither 
expressed  nor  necessary  to  be  implied.  It  was  never  thought  of* 
But  I  will  answer  to  the  gentleman's  question,  what  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  would  have  said,  thaty  rather  than  that  it 
was  a  ^^  casus  omissusj^  it  was  not  intended  to  punish  such  of- 
fences. If  it  be  asked  why  it  was  not  mentioned,  it  may  be 
answered,  because  it  was  not  intended  to  be  considered  as  guilt. 
But  without  adopting  this  exposition,  it  may  be  said  that  it  was 
left  to  the  future  care  of  the  legislature  to  enact  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject and  punish  acts  of  accessorial  agepcy.  So  that  nothing 
should  be  referred  to  the  imagination.  When  laws  should  take 
place,  they  would  be  understood  in  the  plain  and  natural  sense 
of  the  terms  employed  to  express  them. 

Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Wirt  have  availed  themselves  of  a  learned 
description  of  the  statute  of  the  United  States  and  the  eflFect  of 
its  different  clauses  in  order  to  shew  the  responsibility  as  prin- 
cipal traitors  of  persons  standing  in  the  situation  of  the  accused; 
and  that  it  is  impossible  that  it  could  ever  have  been  intended 
that  they  should  escape  unpunished.  The  legislature  may  pass 
laws  at  any  time  to  prevent  their  impunity;  but  if  they  were  to 
escape  by  legislative  failure  or  want  of  power,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter than  that  this  court  should  transcend  its  authority  and  con- 
strue that  to  be  treason  which  is  not  so  within  the  true  meaning 
of  the  constitiition;  which  it  would  do,  if  it  were  to  consider 
colonel  Burr  as  present  and  an  actor. 

Both  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Wirt  allege  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  an  accessory;  that  he  is  the  prime  mover  and  pro- 
jector; and  therefore  he  ought  not  to  escape  punishment.  If  he 
escape,  is  it  not  because  the  law  declares  that  he  ought  to  escape? 
Ought  they  to  complain,  if  the  law  pronounce  him  to  be  inno- 
cent? Is  the  acquittal  of  the  accused  in  a  capital  case  matter  of 
regret?  Ought  any  man  to  be  punished  but  according  to  law? 

By  what  rule  then  shall  this  question  be  decided?  By  example? 
Washington  himself  was  assailed  many  years  before  he  died. 
Jefferson  has  been  also  assailed;  and  Robertson,  whose  character 
was  above  censure,  was  also  assailed.  His  history  was  assailed; 
but  he  left  it  to  mankind  to  judge  for  him;  and  posterity  will  do 
him  justice,  (see  his  letter  to  Gibbon).  And  many  other  great 
and  eminent  characters  have  been  in  like  manner  assailed.  So  thp.t 
neither  virtue  nor  talents  can  secure  from  censure  and  obloquy. 

By  prudence?  What  would  prudence  accomplish?  Criticism 
is  severe  and  unjust  every  where;  and  many  from  mere  motives 
of  indolence  are  indisposed  to  inquire:  some  from  party  spirit,  ma- 
lignity in  general,  and  particular  enmity.  Every  thing,  even  what 
had  no  affinity  to  the  subject,  would  have  been  raked  up,  that 
could  injure  colonel  Burr. 

By  the  effect?  Assertion  is  nothing.  Testimony  complete  and 
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satisfactory  is  not  to  be  collected.  What  would  have  been  the 
effect  of  the  affidavits  published  against  him  in  the  public  prints, 
though  taken  ex  parte?  If  believed  for  a  moment  he  ought  not  to 
have  attended  to  them.  The  facility  of  denying  that  such  a  par- 
tial examination  of  witnesses  ought  to  be  considered  an  acquittal 
would  have  rendered  his  efforts  unavailing. 

By  communicating  his  answer  to  their  suspicions,  to  men  in 
office?  Nothing  would  have  led  them  to  listen  to  him  but  curi- 
osity. Government  ought  not  to  be  answered  till  it  call.  All  the 
protestations  of  innocence  on  earth  would  have  had  no  effect 
They  would  have  been  as  unavailing  as  in  a  case  of  murder;  but 
on  every  proper  occasion,  Burr  did  communicate  and  answer 
every  call. 

By  imparting  to  confidential  friends?  It  will  be  shewn  that  he 
has  done  this  always.  After  he  had  done  it,  they  assailed  him 
worse.  If  arguments  like  these  prevail,  do  not  use  a  cobweb  veil; 
but  give  an  air  of  magnanimity  to  your  conduct  by  avowing  a 
resolve  to  condemn  and  save  trouble.  Choose  to  be  a  Robes- 
pierre or  a  jury  of  Stuarts.  If  he  make  such  communications,  he 
is  violently  assailed.  If  he  be  silent,  he  is  charged  with  mysteri- 
ous conduct.  It  is  true  that  by  the  law  of  England,  all  persons 
concerned,  principal  and  accessories,  are  equally  punishable.  As 
Mr.  Hay  says,  the  crime  covers  the  whole  ground;  what  is  not 
occupied  by  the  one  is  held  by  the  other.  What  then?  Does  he 
mean  to  say  that  because  it  is  not  so  here,  because  the  whole 
ground  is  not  covered  here,  you  must  stretch  the  taw  sufficient- 
ly to  cover  it?  Is  this  his  plan  for  supplying  omitted  cases?  Sup- 
pose an  act  merely  preparatory,  as  writing  a  letter  to  advise  or 
deputing  an  agent  to  encourage  by  a  person  who  had  never  car- 
ried arms  nor  been  at  Blannerhassett's  npr  joined  them  at  the 
mouth  of  Cumberland  or  any  other  place,  could  he  be  indicted 
as  a  principal  who  had  carried  arms  and  levied  war?  However 
unlawful  such  an  act  might  be,  it  certainly  could  not  amount  to 
levying  war.  What  the  law  would  be  on  such  occasion,  I  will  not 
venture  to  say;  but  I  ask,  where  is  the  book  that  declares  it  to 
be  an  act  of  levying  war?  Compare  that  part  which  you  consider 
as  authority,  with  that  case,  or  that  now  before  the  court,  and 
you  will  find  that  neither  case  would  be  treason  of  levying  war. 
Though  a  person,  who  forms  a  scheme  and  conducts  it  to  matu- 
rity and  is  at  the  head  of  his  party,  may  be  considered  as  a  prin- 
cipal, yet  he  who  only  performs  a  mere  preparatory  act,  as  writing 
a  letter,  giving  an  advice  relative  to  the  acts  at  Blannerhassett's 
island,  cannot  be  deemed  guilty  of  levying  war.  He  cannot  have 
levied  war,  when  he  has  done  nothing  more  than  to  advise.  To 
advise  treason,  when  the  treason  is  not  actually  begun,  cannot  be 
considered  more  than  as  an  accessorial  act*  Is  there  not  a  plain 
difference  between  these  two  cases? 
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The  man,  who  instigates  another  to  murder  a  man,  is  consid- 
ered only  as  an  accessory;  because  not  in  a  situation  to  aflbrd 
immediate  assistance  to  the  person  who.  perpetrates  the  act.  If 
you  apply  this  reasoning  to  colonel  Burr,  as  he  was  at  a  great 
distance  and  could  not  give  immediate  aid  to  the  actors,  the 
Ae  same  conclusion  must  result:  that  he  could  not  be  considered 
in  any  other  light  than  that  of  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  The 
gentleman  says  that  Bonaparte  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz.  We  know  that  he  commanded  the  army;  that  he  was 
on  the  ground;  that  he  directed  its  movements  and  laid  the  plan 
of  the  batde,  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  heat  of  the  ac- 
tion. He  was  present  and  the  principal  actor.  When  you  consid- 
er this  case  according  to  the  £ngHsh  decisions,  you  can  never 
believe  that  Mr.  Burr  can  be  considered  as  being  at  Blanner* 
haasett's  island. 

But  We  are  told  that  he  is  not  said  to  be  at  Blannerhassett's 
island;  that  he- is  not  alleged  to  have  been  there.  The  indict- 
ment charges  him  with  having  committed  treason  on  Blanner- 
hassett's island  with  a  great  multitude  of  persons  traitorously 
assembled  and  gathered  together,  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  war^ 
like  manner;  that  he  and  those  persons  joined  together  at  Blan- 
nerhassett's island;  and  that  he  did  with  them,  then  and  there, 
ordain,  prepare  and  levy  war  against  the  United  States.  Is  not 
this  a  declaration  that  he  was  present?  Could  he  have  joined 
them  there  without  being  present  with  them?  You  must  under- 
stand most  clearly,  from  the  terms  of  the  indictment,  that  he  was 
actually  there.  It  admits  of  no  other  construction.  But  sir,  the 
American  decisions  have  been  quoted  upon  this  point.  It  is  said 
that  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  case  of  BoUman  and 
Swartwout  was  that  any  person,  ^^  who  performs  any  part  how- 
ever minute  and  however  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  and 
who  is  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy,  shall  be  considered  as 
a  traitor.'*  The  import  of  these  words,  **  perform  any  part  how- 
ever minute  or  however  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,"  as 
meant  by  the  supreme  court,  has  certainly  been  misunderstood 
by  gentlemen.  Does  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  mean  by 
diese  words,  ^^  minute  and  remote  part,"  that  a  party  may  be 
indicted  as  present,  who  was  absent?  or  that  he  who  did  not 
act,  but  merely  advised,  shall  be  indicted  as  having  actually 
performed  a  part?  The  language  of  that  court  does  not  war- 
rant the  inference  that  the  indictment  may  be  so  drawn  as 
to  mislead,  instead  of  giving  the  accused  notice  of  the  proof 
to, be  exhibited  against  him,  that  he  may  prepare  his  defence. 
Does  it  mean  that  a  person  at  the  distance  of  five  hundred 
miles  shall  be  considered  as  present?  Does  it  mean  that 
they  shall  be  punisHbd  according  to  the  degree  pf  their  guilt? 
Does  it  mean  to  say  that  persons  in  the  character  of  accessories 
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shall  be  punished?  Does  it  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  acces- 
sories in  treason^-and  that  all  are  principals?  What  then  is  the 
meaning  of  the  opinion?  It  must  be  this:  by  "  remote  from  the 
scene  of  action"  must  be  intended  that  any  person,  directly  and 
indissolubly  connected  with  the  party  perpetrating  the  act, 
though  not  at  the  spot,  but  near  enough  to  give  immediate  aid  at 
the  time  and  place  if  necessary,  is  to  be  considered  as  engaged  in 
the  plot  and  guilty  of  treason.  The  judges  viewed  this  subject  with- 
out considering  the  question  whether  a  man  could  be  a  principal 
notwithstanding  his  absenc;^^  Such  an  idea  never  occurred.  The 
constitution  ought  to  be  construed  according  to  the  plain  aad4>b- 
vious  import  of  its  words.  It  will  be  in  danger  if  there  should  be 
a  departure  from  this  construction.  It  never  can  be  supposed  that 
its  framers  intended  that  this  fancy  and  imagination  should  be 
indulged  in  its  future,  exposition. 

But  say  gentlemen,  whether  he  be  an  accessory  or  a  principal, 
the  indictment  stands  right.  I  deny  it  sir.  We  have  the  soundest 
reasons  to  say  that  it  cannot  be  supported  in  either  case.  Re- 
garding him  as  a  principal,  the  evidence  cannot  support  it;  and  as 
it  does  not  charge  him  as  an  accessory,  no  evidence  of  accesso- 
rial acts  could  prove  it.  The  specification  of  the  offence,  according 
to  the  evidence^ to  be  brought  to  support  it,  has  been  always  held 
necessary  in  £ngland,  and  will  never  be  deemed  less  useful  by 
the  people  of  this  country.  Are  we  to  regard  British  forms  and 
precedents?  You  have  seen  what  they  are.  There  have  been  sev- 
eral quotations  from  Hale  and  others  on  this  point.  But  one  quo- 
tation from  1  Hale  p.  238.  would  establish  my  position,  were  it 
properly  understood,  though  it  is  relied  on  by  them  to  shew  that 
an  accessory  before  the  fact  may  be  indicted  generally  or  special- 
ly. This  authority  shews  that  an  accessory  after  the  fact  must 
be  specially  charged;  that  the  indictment  against  the  receiver  of 
a  traitor  '*  must  be  special  of  the  receipt."  But  they  contend, 
that  the  accessory  before  the  fact  may  be  generally  charged  from 
these  subsequent  words,  "and  not  generally  that  he  did  the 
thing,  which  may  be  otherwise^  in  case  of  one  that  is  a  procurer, 
counsellor  or  consenten"  He  refers  to  Corner's  case  as  well  as 
to  Arden's  case,  in  support  of  the  principle,  that  receivers  of 
traitors  must  be  specially  charged.  But  b^  refers  to  no  authority 
as  to  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  Authorities  were  read  yester- 
day to  shew  that  indictments  for  receiving  and  procuring  must 
stand  on  the  same  footing.  Mr.  Martin  having  so  fully  explained 
them,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  observe  what  may  have  es- 
caped his  notice.  The  wordd  on  which  they  found  their  argu* 
ment  arc  **  which  nuiy  be  otherwise  in  case  of  one  that  is  a  pro- 
curer." &c.  Can  this  passage  be  absurd  enough  to  mean  that 
thougn  a  receiver  shall  be  specially  indictedf  so  as  to  be  inform- 
ed of  the  charge  to  be  proved  against  him,  yet  a  procurer,  whose 
offence  is  more  heinous,  is  not  to  be  notified  of  the  accusation 
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against  him,  but  may  be  sarprised  by  a  general  charge?  He  does 
next  shew  in  what  planner  it  is  to  be  otherwise;  nor  that  it  ^hail 
be,  but  that  it  may  be  otherwise.  That  he  intended  to  speak  of 
indictments  for  compassing  ^he  death  of  the  king  is  unquestion- 
able. It  has  been  already  sufficiently  shewn  that  such  indictments 
iharge  the  compassing  or  imagining  the  death  of  the  king  in^gen- 
eral  terms;  and  that  almost  any  thing  evincing  an  intention  to 
kill  him  or  to  subvert  his  government,  is  sufficient  to  support  such 
a  general  accusation. 

The  case  in  Kelyng,  before  referred  to,  supports  our  construc- 
tion; and  Hale^  in  the  place  just  quoted,  adds  that  if  the  receiv- 
er were  to  be  indicted  in  the  same  indictment  with  the  principal 
offender,  he  ought  to  be  "  indicted  specially  of  the  receipt,"  And 
in  the  2^  voL  p.  223.  heretofore  quoted,  he  sufficiently  shews 
that  the-  procurer  ought  also  to  be  specially  charged.  Sir,  is  it  not 
Decessar}'  to  inquire  what  is  the  consequence  of  the  conduct  of 
colonel  Burrf  If  it  be  accessorial,  the  indictment  must  shew  the 
**  quomodo.^'*  Why  is  any  indictment  in  any  case  necessary?  Why 
must  indictments  distinguish  between  principal  actors  in  treason 
and  those  who  are  but  accessorial  agents?  Because  it  informs 
them  of  the  nature  of  the  accusation  and  enables  them  to  defend 
themselves.  The  indictment  against  the  adviser  or  procurer 
ought  to  notify  him  of  the  act  of  which  he  is  considered  the  in- 
direct perpetrator.  You  must  shew  the  manner  in  which  he  is 
liable. 

Nor  does  this  doctrine  rest  on  English  authority  alone.  It  is 
not  merely  founded  on  the  common  law,  as  has  been  urged.  It 
is  supported  by  the  principles  of  pleading,  which  we  have  adopts 
ed.  The  forms  of  pleading  shew  the  sense  of  courts,  as  gujdes 
to  reason.  The  eighth  amendment  of  the  constitution  also  re- 
quires it.  It  not  only  secures  the  enjoyment  *^  of  a  speedy  and 
public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state  and  district  where- 
in the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,"  but  also  that  the  accu- 
sed **  shall  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation, 
confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him,"  &c. 

Consider  this  subject  attentively.  Reflect  on  the  mode  of  pro- 
secution which  is  advocated,  and  see  whether  it  do  not  deprive 
us  of  this  constitutional  privilege.  The  language  of  any- man,  ad- 
dressed to  the  accused  on  this  subject,  would  be,  **  you  are  charge 
ed  with  treason;  but  you  are  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  accusation,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  prepare  your  defence.'' 
The  indictment  is  shewn  him.  It  tells  him  that  he  actually  levied 
war  by  raising  men  and  committing  acts  on  a  particular  day  and  at 
a  particular  place.  Knowing  his  innocence  of  the  charge,  he  pleads 
not  guilt}  and  produces  testimony  to  prove  that  he  was  not  there; 
that  durmg  the  whole  time  he  was  many  hundred  miles  distant, 
or  perhaps  beyond  sea.   Against  all  this,  when  he  comes  to  be 
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tried  he  is  told,  *^  it  was  Aet  you  that  raised  the  army*  We  do 
not  mean  that  you  were  there  io  person.  You  needed  not  to  have 
summooed  20  or  30  witnesses  to  prove  that  you  were  not  pres- 
ent. But  you  did  what  we  insist  is  the  same  thing  as  levying  war. 
You  wrote  a  letter,  in  which  you  advised  the  thing  to  be  done.** 
He  would  very  naturally  answer,  ^^  if  that  be  your  meaning,  I . 
have  been  misled  and  deceived;  I  am  not  prepared  for  trial; 
and  I  pray  that  the  cause  may  be  continued."  But  he  is  told,  *^our 
prayer  cannot  be  granted*  The  jury  are  sworn  and  you  must  take 
your  trial." 

Now  sir,  should  it  be  in  the  power  of  any  government  thus  to 
mislead  and  destroy  any  man  it  may  select  for  its  victim?  (I  do 
not  pretend  to  say  that  such  is  the  disposition  of  this  government; 
nay,  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not.)  But  nochild,  who  could  read  the  con* 
stitution,  could  suppose  that  it  could  be  ever  so  construed.  Yet| 
sir  what  babies  we  were  if  we  expected  the  constitution  to  be 
thus  correctly  construed!  If  this  construction  be  adopted  and  this 
species  of  indictment  admitted,  it  will  pervert  this  very  palladia 
urn  ol  our  safety  into  an  instrument  of  destruction.  Mr*  Hay 
knows  that  I  intend  nothing  offensive  to  him.  But  when  he  telk 
me  that  his  indictment  fits  this  case,  he  deceives  us.-  He  deludes 
us  into  a  trial  in  ignorance  of  the  accusation,  and.  drags  us  blind* 
fold  to  the  scaffold.  This  is  the  mpst  intolerable  hardship.  £x* 
amine  history  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  end,  you 
will  find  nothing  like  the  character  of  an  American  legislature, 
who,  professbg  to  be  the  votaries  of  liberty  and  to  admire  the 
principles  of  a  free  constitution,  would  permit  such  horrid  oppres- 
sion  on  their  citizens:  to  keep  them  in  the  dark,  to  hold  out  the 
semblance  of  security  to  innocence,  but  to  expose  it  to  inevitable 
destruction!  Sir,  I  could  mention  a  thousand  acts  of  oppression 
that  would  not  be  so  severe  as  this.  The  party  accused  is  intni(^d 
and  insnared.  He  is  taken  by  surprise  and  forced  into  a  trial  with 
the  rope  round  his  neck  without  any  means  of  preparation  or  defence. 
This  is  substance;  not  a  phantom  of  the  imagination.  The  forms 
of  trial,  the  instruments  of  nominal  justice,  are  to  be  vrrought  up 
into  an  engine  of  destruction.  We  call  on  you  as  guardians  of 
this  constitution,  as  far  as  depends  on  your  acts,  to  preserve  it 
from  violation.  I  ask  you  to  remember  the  dii&culQr  of  repairing 
the  mischiefs  of  an  oppressive  construction,  and  permitting,  un» 
opposed,  encroachments  on  the  dearest  privileges  of  the  peojde. 
If  this  attempt  be  successful,  where  will  persecution  stop?  If  this 
be  correct,  fate  has  sealed  it  in  your  mind;  and  the  law  is  only  to 
force  it.  I  feel  myself  so  much  roused  by  the  idea  of  the  effect  diat 
this  doctrine  would  have,  that  did  I  not  know  that  it  came  from  a 
pure  source  without  any  intention  to  injure  or  oppress,  I  would  be 
alarmed.  I  would  sfiy,  as  Paul  said  to  Agri|q)a,  believest  thou  in 
die  oooatitution?  I  know  thou  dost*  I  ask  you  to  save  this  rock 
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of  our  salvfttioiu  For  myaelf  I  do  not  care.  I  have  not  much  to 
care,  with  respect  to  the  remainder  of  my  life.  But  for  my  chil* 
dren  1  feel  the  affection  and  solicitude  natural  to  a  parent;  and 
for  my  country,  those  sentiments  of  patriotism  which  hecome  eve* 
ly  good  citisen.  Let  not  the  great  palladium  of  public  liber^  be 
undermined.  I  pray  you,  that  the  rights  of  the  citizen  may  not  be 
immolated  at  die  shrine  of  faction  and  persecution;  that  inno* 
cence  may  not  be  ingulfed  by  the  adoption  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  prosecutors.  American  judges  never  can  do  this.  I  was  going 
to  use  language  too  st|t>ng:  American  judges  dare  not  do  it. 

But  Mn  j)[ay  asks  ^^  can  an  indictment  be  drawn  any  other 
way?"  Mr.  Martin  has  shewed  how  easily  it  could  be  drawn 
otherwise;  and  Mn  Hay's  own  good  sense  would  tell  him 
that  it  ought  to  have  stated  that  such  persons  levied  the  war; 
and  that  the  accused  procured  it.  It  might  have  been  done  in  a 
few  words.  Two  lines  would  suffice.  No:  Mr.  Hay  wished  to  have 
the  advantage  of  considering  absence  as  prenence^  and  the  frocu* 
rer  as  the  actor^  He  says  also  that  he  has  a  right  to  go  all  over 
the  county  of  Wood  and  prove  an  Qvert  act  any  where  within 
it.  I  acknowledge  that  he  had  the  right  to  lay  the  act  in  any  part 
of  the  county  of  Wood.  But  when  he  says  that  it  was  committed 
at  Blannerhassett's  island,  he  locates  it — ^indissolubly  locates  it.  It 
is  the  same  as  if  the  indictment  had  said,  ^'  come  and  defend  your* 
selves  for  what  was  done  on  Blannerhassett's  island;'*  and  on  tri- 
al he  should  tell  him,  ^  we  take  a  scope  of  150  miles  from  it."  He 
imposes  on  himself  the  necessity  of  proving  every  fact  as  he  laid 
it.  No  other  man  imposed  this  upon  him.  He  is  therefore  bound 
by  his  own  voluntary  statement. 

But  **  he  was  constructively  preseitt;"  and  therefore  the  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution,  which  says  that  the  accused  shall  be 
informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  his  accusation,  See.  cannot 
avail  him;  because  it  relates  to  the  offence  only,  and  not  to  the 
person.  Why  should  Mr.  Hay  apply  tnis  part  of  the  constitution, 
relating  to  the  nature  of  the  charge,  to  the  description  of  the  of- 
fence more  than  to  that  of  the  person?  The  nature  of  the  offence 
is  certainly  to  be  given  to  us*  We  have  a  right  to  inquire  and  to 
know  what  it  is.  Is  ittreason,  felony, or  whatis  it?  The  generical  de- 
scription of  the  offence  is  comprehended  in  the  charge.  But  it  in-* 
verves  also  the  person;  because  you  canpot  give  an  account  to  the 
court  of  the  offence,  without  giving  an  account  of  the  actors.  Let 
Mr.  Hay  leave  out  the  names  of  the  actors  and  see  ho.w  it  would 
be.  It  would  be  a  nulUty.  He  must  particularly  name  the  person 
accused,  or  there  can  be  no  accusation. 

In  my  observations,  I  was  confined  to  general  principles;  which 
I  examined  without  much  attention  to  regularity  or  form;  be* 
cause  I  had  nothing  left  mej  but  the  gleanings  of  those  gentlemen 
who  so  elaborately  and  aUy  preceded  me  in  the  discussion.  I 
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particularly  want  the  true  exposition  of  the  constitution,  and  die 
principles  of  law  which  apply  to  it,  to  be  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  the  jury;  because  such  pains  have  been  taken,  especially  by  the 
second  gentleman  who  spoke  on  the  other  side  (and  who  so  ear* 
nestly  solicited  the  attention  of  the  outer  bar)  to  mislead  tliem.  I 
ask  them  to  be  watchful  of  our  inestimable  constitution;  to  guard 
it  with  unremitted  attention.  Let  every  thing  perish  but  the  con- 
stitution;  for  it  is  the  rock  of  our  salvation. 

As  to  the  record  of  the  convictipn«  of  the  principal,  it  hail 
been  treated,  by  the  gentlemen  who  prosecute,  as  mere  flights  be- 
fore  the  fancy.  But  with  whatever  levity  they  may  affect  to  treat 
it,  I  believe  it  will  be  a  demurrer  to  their  prosecution,  which  they 
cannot  possibly  overrule.  But  it  seems  we  have  waived  the  ob- 
jection. How  have  we  waived  it?  Did  we  intend  to  waive  objec- 
tions to  a  charge  which  was  not  madjcrf  Can  we  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  have  acquiesced  in  an  accusation,  of  which  we  were  not 
apprised?  There  is  no  language  in  the  indictment  that  can  convey 
such  an  idea.  It  does  not  tell  us  that  we  were  charged  as  an  ac- 
cessorial agent.  Ignorance  of  facts  misled  us,  and  would  excuse 
us  before  the  whole  world.  Shall  that  jgnorance  arise  from 
the  prosecution,  and  then  be  quoted  upon  us  to  deprive  us 
of  our  rights?  Shall  they  take  advantage  of  their  own  neglect?  It 
is  a  principle  universally  correct,  that  no  man  shall  take  advan- 
tage of  his  own  error.  But  according  to  this  doctrine,  you  may 
hide  from  our  eyes  what  we  are  to  be  prosecuteciybr  and  what 
we  ought  to  know;  and  then  because  we  made  no  objection  to  what 
you  have  concealed  from  us,  you  say  that  we  have  waived  it;  and' 
thus  punish  us  for  your  own  wrong. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  principal  arid  accessory  may  be  tried  to- 
gether; and  it  is  asked,  how  then  can  the  record  of  the  convic- 
tion of  the  principal  be  required?  This  by  no  means  obviates  the 
objection.  You  know  that  the  same  evidence  is  produced  against 
both;  and  the  jury  are  sent  out  to  examine  with  respect  to  the 
principal  first;  and  if  they  find  him  not  guilty,  they  are  to  pr6ceed 
no  further.  Tbfey  are  not  to  inquire  into  the  acts  of  the  accessory 
at  all,  but  to  acquit  him  of  course.  But  if  they  find  the  principal 
guilty,  then  only  are  they  to  inquire  with  respect  to  the  cotiduct 
of  the  accessory. 

But  they  ask  us  ^^  whe^e  is  the  hardship  of  being  tried  at  this 
timt- ?"  They  say  that  as  fair  a  trial  can  be  had  now,  as  at  any 
time  hereafter;  and  if  the  jury  find  him  guHty,  the  judgment 
may  be  respited  till  the  principal  shall  be  tried,  and  his  guilt 
or  innocence  ascertained.  -  But  is  a  man  to  be  hypothetically 
convicted?  He  is  not  indicted  as  an  accessory,  but  as  a 
principal.  He  is  prosecuted  for  having  done  the  act  with 
his  own  hands;  but  the  evidence  imthe  cause  is  that  he  was  at 
the  distance  ot  150  miles  at  the  time;  and  that  the  act  was  done 
by  others.  Can ''a  conviction  be  supported  when  there  is  such  a 
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variance?  Yet  he  is  to  be  held  up  to  the  world  as  hypothetically 
guilty,  though  on  the  trial  of  the  principal  the  prosecution  may 
be  found  to  be  groundless. 

But  it  is  said  that  our  objections  are  derived  from  the  common 
law;  and  we  are  exultingly  asked,  ^^  what  can  be  the  validity  of  ob- 
jections founded  on  a  system  not  in  existence?*'  We  have  not  ur- 
ged a  single  ^principle  but  what  will  stand  this  test.  All  the  prin- 
ciples we  have  advanced  are  either  derived  from  the  forms  of 
pleading  which  we  have  adopted,  or  the  laws  of  Virginia  which 
nav^  incorporated  certain  parts  of  the  common  law,  or  from  par- 
d<;ular  acts  of  the  legislature.  This  I  trust  is  a  complete  and  sat- 
isfacjtory  answer  to  their  question. 

But  it  is  said  that  we  must  take  the  benefit  of  this  objection 
before  the  jury  are  sworn*  This  has  been  already  answered.  How 
could  we  take  this  benefit  before  we  knew  that  it  was  necessaryf 
If  words  are  to  have  any  force,  what  could  we  attend  to  but 
what  was  mentioned  in  the  indictment? 

Let  me  add  a  few.  words,  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  force, 
to  what  has  been  already  said  on  that  subject.  According  to  what 
has  been  often  observed  in  the  course  of  this  trial,  the  crime  con- 
sists of  the  beginning,  the  progress,  and  consummation;  in  the 
course  of  which,  some  force  must  be  exhibited.  A  man  might  be- 
gin a  crime  and  stop  short  and  be  far  from  committing  the  act. 
He  might  go  on  one  step  still  further,  without  incurring  guilu 
It  is  only  the  completion  of  the  crime  that  the  law  punishes. 
Suppose  an  army  were  embodied  by  Mr.  Burr;  and  they  only 
assembled  and  separated  without  having  committed  any  act; 
what  would  the  government  have  to  complain  of?  When  they 
punish  a  man  for  murdering  another,  it  is  because  he  is  dead. 
When  ^  man  commits  a  robbery,  it  is  because  a  person  has  been 
ut  in  fear  and  his  property  taken  from  him  without  his  consent* 
o  it  is  with  respect  to  every  other  crime;  while  it  is  in  an  inci- 
pient state  it  is  disregarded.  No  person  is  punishable,  who  is 
only  charged  with  such  an  inchoate  incomplete  offence.  The  in- 
tention is  never  punished.  In  such  cases  time  is  allowed  for  re- 
pentance at  any  time  before  its  consummation.  Such  an  offence 
as  this  is  never  punishable,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  conspiracy; 
and  even  on  a  prosecution  charging  that  offence  specially,  the  act 
of  conspiring  must  be  satisfactorily  establi^d.  Here  no  injury 
has  arisen  to  the  commonwealth.  No  crime  has  been  perpetrated. 
The  answer  to  this  is  that  there  were  preparations  to  commit  it. 
As  far  as  communications  have  been  made  to  the  government, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  proving  a  complete  act,  yet  those  accu- 
sed must  be  punished.  Then  their  rule  of  law  is  that  wherever 
there  is  a  beginning  of  a  crime,  it  shall  be  punished  lest  it  should 
grow  to  maturity!  Is  this  the  spirit  of  American  legislation  and 
American  justice?   Is  it  the  spirit  of  its  free  constitution  to  con- 
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sider  the  germ  as  die  consummation  of  an  ofiencef  the  kiten- 
tion,  so  difficult  to  be  ascertained  and  so  easy  to  be  misrepre* 
sented  and  misunderstood,  as  the  act  itself?  In  such  a  system  it 
may  be  a  source  of  lamentation,  that  no  more  than  death  can  be 
inflicted  on  the  completion  of  the  crime*  Deaths  death  is  to  be 
the  universal  punishment,  the  watchword  of  humane  legislation 
and  jurisprudence! 

When  we  mentioned  the  idea  of  fotce,  I  was  not  a  little  ama- 
aed  at  the  manner  in  which  they  attempted  to  repel  the  argument. 
It  was  said  that  they  were  prepared  to  shew  potential  force;  that 
fear  was  used;  that  an  assemblage  was  drawn  together  to  act  oa 
the  fears  of  the  people*  This  fear  begins  at  New  Orieans,  mounts 
the  Mississippi  against  the  streanuand  fixes  itself  at  Blannerhaa- 
Sett^s  island*  Henry  IV.  fell  a  sacrijice  to  the  predictions  of  the  Je- 
suits*  They  determined  to  destroy  him,  and  predicted  that  he 
would  fall;  and  he  did  faU*  I  may  safely  admit  that  fear  really 
existed  at  New  Orleans;  because  the  man,  who  was  interested 
to  excite  it,  had  it  in  his  power  most  effectually  to  do  so*  A  great 
conspiracy  with  vast  numbers  and  means  is  feigned*  A  particular 
day  IS  announced  as  the  time  of  attack*  The  militia  are  brought 
together*  They  **  surround  the  city,  spread  the  alarm  in  the  raf* 
feehouses  and  other  public  places;  guard  the  river,  for  they  are 
coming  in  the  next  flood  of  the  Mississippi^"  Thus  terror  and  ap» 
prehension  were  excited  by  every  stratagem  imaginable*  Are 
we  to  be  sacrificed  by  base  and  insidious  arts  like  these?— by 
the  artifices  of  a  man  interested  in  our  destruction  to  effect  his 
own  preservation? 

I  have  done  sir*  I  find  myself  hurt,  that  I  could  not  give  a 
greater  scope  to  my  feelings  on  this  all  important  subject*  I  will 
only  add  one  remark;  which  I  hope  will  i)e  excused  and  consid- 
ered as  applying  to  all  who  occupy  the  sacred  seat  of  justice. 
Judges  have  passed  through  the  temple  of  virtue  and  arrived  at 
that  of  honour;  but  we  find,  that  it  is  a  just  decree  from  the  free 
will  of  the  people,  that  the  floor  of  that  temple  is  slippery*  Some 
may  suppose  that  because  the  wheel  of  fortune  is  not  seen  im- 
mediately to  move,  it  is  at  rest*  The  rapidity  deceives  the  sight. 
He  who  means  to  stand  firm  in  that  temple  must  place  his  hand 
on  the  statue  of  wi^om;  the  pedestal  of  which  is  a  lion*  These 
are  the  only  qualiticVby  which  they  can  be  useful  in  their  honour* 
able  station.  Popular  eflPusion  and  the  violence  and  clamour  of 
party  they  will  disregard*  It  is  the  more  necessary,  as  judges  may 
hereafter  mingle  in  politics;  and  they  are  but  men;  and  the  peo^ 
pie  are  divided  into  parties.  In  the  conflicts  of  political  animosi^ 
justice  is  sometimes  forgotten  or  sacrificed  to  mistaken  aeal  and 

(rejudice.  We  look  up  to  the  judiciary  to  guard  us*  One  thing 
am  certain  of,  that  you  will  not  look  at  consequences;  that  you 
will  determine  ^''^ai  justitia*^  let  the  result  be  what  it  may* 
The  court  then  adjourned  till  Monday  morning. 
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Monday,  August  31, 1S07* 
The  Chief  Justice  delivered  the  following  opinion. 

The  question  now  to  be  decided  has  been  argued  in  a  mannei: 
worthy  of  its  impiortance,  and  with  an  earnestness  evincing  the 
strong  conviction  felt  by  the  counsel  on  each  side  that  the  law  is 
with  them. 

A  degree  of  eloquence  seldom  displayed  on  any  occasion  has 
embellished  a  solidity  of  argument  and  a  depth  of  research  bv  ^ 
which  the  court  has  been  gready  aided  in  forming  the  opinion  it 
is  about  to  deliver. 

The  testimony  adduced  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  . 
prove  the  overt  act  laid  in  the  indictment  having  shewn,  and  the 
attorney  for  the  United  States  having  admitted,  that  the  prisoner 
was  not  present  when  that  act,  whatever  may  be  its  character,  ^ 
was  committed,  and  there  being  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  he 
was  at  a  great  distaiKe  and  in  a  different  state,  it  is  objected  to 
the  testimony  offered  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  connect 
him  with  those  who  committed  the  overt  act,  that  such  testimony 
is  totally  irrelevant  and  must  therefore  be  rejected* 

The  arguments  in  support  of  Uiis  motion  respect  in  part  the 
merits  of  the  case  as  it  may  be  Aipposed  to  stand  independent 
of  the  pleadings,  and  in  part  as  exhibited  by  the  pleadings. 

On  the  first  division  of  the  sublet  two  points  are  made: 

lat.  That  conformably  to  the  c<flktitution  of  the  United  States, 
no  man  can  be  convicted  •f  treason  who  was  not  present  when  the 
war  was  levied* 

2d.  That  if  this  construction  be  erroneous,  no  testimony  can 
be  received  to  charge  one  man  with  the  overt  acts  of  others  until 
those  overt  acts  as  laid  in  the  indictment  be  proved  to  the  satis* 
faction  of  the  court. 

Th^iquestion'  which  arises  on  the  construction  of  the  consti- 
tution, in  every  point  of  view  in  which  it  can  be  contemplated, 
is  of  infinite  moment  to  the  people  of  this  country  and  to  their 
government,  and  requires  the  most  temperate  and  the  most  deli- 
berate consideration. 

*^  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levy-, 
ing  war  against  them." 

What  is  the  natural  import  of  the  words  ^  levying  of  war?"  and 
who  may  be  said  to  levy  it  i  Had  their  first  application  to  trea- 
son been  made  by  our  constitution  they  would  certainly  have  ad- 
mitted of  some  latitude  of  construction.  Taken  most  literally, 
they  are  perhaps  of  the  same  import  with  the  words  ijking  or 
creating  war;  but  as  those  who  join  after  the  commencwient  are 
equally  the  .objects  of  punishment,  there  would  probably  be  a 
general  adinission  that  the  term  wo  comyehended  making  wtfr 
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qr  carrying  on  war*  lo  the  construction  which  courts  would  be 
required  to  give  these  words,  it  is  not  improbable  that  those  who 
should  raise,  create,  make  or  carry  on  war  might  be  compre- 
hended. The  various  acts,  which  would  be  considered  as  coming 
within  the  term,  would  be  settled  by  a  course  of  decisions;  and 
it  would  be  affirming  boldly  to  say  that  those  only  who  actually 
constituted  a  portion  of  the  military  force  appearing  in  arms 
could  be  considered  as  levying  war.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
•  affirmhig  that  there  must  be  a  war  or  the  crime  of  laying  it  can- 
not exist;  but  there  would  often  be  considerable  difficulty  inaf* 
firming  that  a  particular  act  did  or  did  not  involve  the  person 
committing  it  in  the  guilt  and  in  the  fact  of  levying  war.  If,  for 
example,  an  army  should  be  actually  raised  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  open  war  against  the  United  States  and 
subverting  their  government,  the  point  must  be  weighed  very 
deliberately,  before  a  judge  would  venture  to  decide  that  an  overt 
act  of  levying  war  had  not  been  committed  by  a  commissary  of 
purchases,  who  never  saw  the  army,  but  who,  knowing  its  object 
and  leaguing  himself  with  the  rebels,  supplied  that  army  with 
provisions;  or  by  a  recruiting  officer  holding  a  commission  in  the 
rebel  service,  who,  though  ne^r  in  camp,  executed  the  particular 
duty  assigned  to  him. 

But  the  term  is  not  for  the  first  time  applied  to  treason  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  S^Kes.  It  is  a  technical  term.  It  is 
used  in  a  very  old  statute  of  that  country,  whose  language  is  our 
language,  and  whose  laws  form  the  substratum  of  our  laws.  It  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  the  term  was  not  employed  by  the 
firamers  of  our  constitution  in  the  sense  which  had  been  affixed 
to  it  by  those  from  whom  we  borrowed  it.  So  far  as  the  meaning 
of  any  terms,  particularly  terms  of  art,  is  completely  ascertained, 
those  by  whom  they  are  employed  must  be  considered  as  em- 
ploying them  in  that  ascertained  meaning,  unless  the  contfsary  be 
i proved  by  the  context.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  supppse,  un- 
ess  it  be  incompatible  with  other  expressions  of  the  constitution, 
that  the  term  '*  levying  war"  is  used  in  that  instrument  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  it  was  understood  in  England,  and  in  this 
country,  to  have  been  used  in  the  statute  of  the  25th  of  Edward 
III.;  from  which  it  was  borrowed. 

It  is  said  that  this  meaning  is  to  be  collected  only  from  ad- 
judged cases.  But  this  position  cannot  be  conceded  to  the  extent 
m  which  it  is  laid  down.  The  superior  authority  of  adjudged 
cases  w^ll  never  be  controverted.  But  those  celebrated  elemen- 
tary writers,  who  have  stated  the  principles  of  the  law,  whose 
statemefts  have  received  the  common  approbation  of  legal 
men,  are  not  to  be  disregarc^.  Principles  laid  down  by  such 
writers  aa  Coke,  Hale^  Foste*and  Blackstone,  are  not  lightly  to 
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be  rejectecL  These  books  are  in  the  haads  of  every  student.  Le- 
•gal  opinio4||re  forn^d  upon  them;  and  those  opinions  are  after- 
Wards  carried  to  the  bar,  the  bench  and  the  legislature.  In  the 
exposition  of  terms,  therefore,  used  in  instrumt^nts  of  the  present 
day,  the  definitions  and  the  dicta  of  those  authors,  V  not  contra- 
dicted by  ad^dications,  and  if  compiitible  with  the  words  of  the 
statute,  are  entitled  to  respect.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  do 
not  shed  as  much  light  on  this  part  of  the  subject  as  is  to  be 
wished.  * 

Coke  does  not  give  a  complete  definition  of  the  term,  but 
puts  cases  which  amount  to  levying  war.  ^^  An  actual  rebellion 
or  insurrection,  he  sa>  s,  is  a  levying  of  war."  In  whom? — Coke 
does  not  say  whether  in  those  only  who  appear  in  arms,  or  in 
all  those ^ho  take  part  in  the  rebellion  or  insurrection  by  real 
open  deed. 

Hale  in  treating  on  the  same  subject  puts  many  cases  which 
shall  constitute  a  levying  of  war,  without  which  no  act  can 
amount  to  treason;  but  he  does  not  particularize  the  parts  to 
be  performed  by  the  different  persons  concerned  in  that  war, 
which  shall  be  sufficient  to  fix  on  each  the  guilt  of  levying  it. 

Foster  says  '^  the  joining  with  rebels  in  an  act  o^ebellion, 
or  with  enemies  in  acts  of  hostility,  will  make  a  man  a  traitor." 
'^  Furnishing  rebels  or  enemies  with  money,  arms^am,munition 
Qr  other  necessaries  will  prima  Jacie  make  a  man  a  traitor." 

Foster  does  not  say  that  he  would  be  a  traitor  under  the 
words  of  the  statute  independent  of  the  legal  rule  which  at- 
taches the  guilt  of  the  principal  to  an  accessory,  nor  that  his 
treason  is  occasioned  by  that  rule.  In  England  this  discrimi- 
nation need  not  be  made,  except  for  the  purpose  of  framing 
the  indictment;  and  therefore  in  the  English  books  we  do  not 
perceive  any  eflfort  to  make  it.  Thus  surrejidering  a  castle  to 
rebels,  being  in  confederacy  with  them,  is  said  by  Hale  and 
Foster  to  be  treason  under  the  clause  of  levying  war;  but  whe- 
ther it  be  levyirijg  war  in  fact,  or  aiding  those  who  levy  it,  is  not 
said.  Upon  this  point  Biackstone  is  not  more  satisfactory. 
Although  we  may  find  among  the  commentators  upon  treason 
enough  to  satisfy  the  inquiry,  what  is  a  state  of  internal  war? 
yet  no  precise  information  can  be  acquired  from  them  which 
would  enable  us  to  decide  with  clearness  whether  persons  not  - 
in  arms,  but  taking  part  in  a  rebellion,  could  be  said  to  levy  war, 
independently  of  that  doctrine  which  attaches  to  the  accessory 
the  guilt  of  his  principal. 

If  in  adjudged  cases  this  question  have  been  taken  up  and 
directly  decided,  the  court  has  not  seen  those  cases.  The  ar- 
gument which  may  be  drawn  from  the  form  of  the  indictment;,^ 
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though  strong,  is  not  conclusive.  In  the  prece^[^  found  in 
Tremaine,  Maiy  Speake,  who  was  indicted  for  ftiBlshing  pro- 
visions to  the  party  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  is  indicted  for 
funushing  provisions  to  those  who  were  levying  war,  not  for 
levying  war  herself.  It  may  correctly  be  argued  ^at,  had  this 
act  amounted  to  levying  war,  she  Would  have  been  indicted  for 
levying  war;  and  the  furnishing  of  provisions  would  have  been 
laid  as  the  overt  act.  The  couii(  felt  this  when  the  precedent 
was  produced*  But  the  argument,  though  strong,  is  not  con- 
clusive; because,  in  England,  the  inquiry,  whether  she  had  be- 
come a  traitor  by  levying  war  or  by  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  those  who  were  levying  war,  was  unimportant;  and  because 
too  it  does  not  appear  from  the  indictment  that  shf  was  ac- 
tually concerned  in  the  rebellton-— that  she  belonged  to  the  rebel 
party  or  was  guilty  of  any  thing  further  than  a  criminal  specu- 
lation in  selling  them  provisions. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  trace  the  doctrine,  that  in  trea- 
son all  are  principals,  to  its  source.  Its  origin  is  most  probably 
stated  correctly  by  judge  Tucker  in  a  work,  the  merit  of  which 
is  with  pleasure  acknowledged.  But  if  a  spurious  doctrine  have 
been  intubduced  into  the  common  law,  and  have  for  centuries 
been  admitted  as  genuine,  it  would  reauire  great  hardihood 
in  a  judge  to  reject  it.  Accordingly,  we  find  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish jurists  who,  seem  to  disapprove  the  principle,  declaring 
that  It  is  now  too  firmly  settled  to  be  shaken. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  this  doctrine  to  its  source  for  ano- 
ther reason :  the  terms  of  the  constitution  comprise  no  ques- 
tion respecting  principal  and  accessory,  so  far  as  either  may  be 
truly  and  in  fact  said  to  levy  war.  Whether  in  England  a  person 
would  be  indicted  in  express  terms  for  levying  war  or  for  as- 
sisting others  in  Ifiry ing  war,  yet  if  in  correct  and  legal  language 
he  can  be  said  to  have  levied  war,  and  if  it  have  never  been  de- 
cided that  the  act  would  not  amount  to  levying  war,  his  case 
may  without  violent  construction  be  brought  within  the  letter 
and  the  plain  meaning  of  the  constitution. 

In  examining  these  words,  the  argument  which  may  be  drawn 
from  felonies  as  for  example,  from  murder,  is  not  more  con- 
elusive.  Murder  is  the  single  act  of  killing  with  malice  afore- 
thought. But  war  is  a  complex  operation  composed  of  many 
parts,  cooperating  with  eacn  other.  No  one  man  or  body  of 
men  can  perform  them  all  if  the  war  be  of  any  continuance. 
Although  then,  in  correct  and  in  law  language,  he  alone  is  said 
to  have  murdered  another  who  has  perpetrated  the  fact  of  kill- 
ing, or  has  been  present  aiding  that  fact,  it  does  not  follow  that 
he  alone  can  have  levied  war  who  has  borne  arms.  All  those 
who  perform  the  various  and  essential  military  parts  of  prose- 
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cttdiig  the  war,  which  must  be  assigned  to  different  persons,  Hay 
with  correctness  and  accuracy  be  said  to  levy  war. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  appears  to  the  court  that 
those  who  perform  a  part  in  the  prosecution  of  the^ylr  ms^^ 
correctly  be  said  to  levy  war  and  to  commit  treason  under  the 
constitution.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  opinion  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  case  of  a  person  who  performs  no  act  in  the  proae- 
cution  of  the  war^— who  counsels  and  advises  it— -or  who,  b«tng 
engaged  in  the  conspiracy  fails  to  perform  his  part.  Whether 
such  persons  may  be  implicated  by  the  doctrine,  that  whatever 
would  make  a  man  an  accessory  in  felony  makes  him  a  princi* 
pal  in  treason,  or  are  excluded,  because  that  doctrine  is  inappli- 
cable to  the  United  States,  the  constitution  having  declared 
that  treason  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  and  having  made 
the  proof  of  overt  acts  necessary^  to  conviction^  is  a  question  of 
vast  importance,  which  it  would  be  proper  for  the  supreme 
court  to  take  a  fit  occasion  to  decide ;  but  which  an  inferior 
tribunal  would  not  willingly  determine  unless  the  casb  beibre 
them  should  require  it. 

It  may  now  be  pro(5er  to  notice  the  opinion  of  the  supreme 
court  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  agaiftist  Bollman  and 
Swartwout.  It  is  said  that  this  opinion,  in  declaring  that  those 
who  do  not  bear  arms  may  yet  be  guilty  of  treason,  is  contrary 
to  law  and  is  not  obligatory,  because  it  is  extrajudicial  and 
was  delivered  on  a  point  not  argued.  This*  court  is  therefore 
required  to  depart  from  the  principle  there  laid  down. 

It  is  true,  that  in  that  case  after  forming  the  opinion  that 
no  treason  could  be  committed,  because  no  treasonable  assem- 
blage  had  tsflkn  place,  the  court  might  have  dispensed  with 
proceeding  further  in  the  doctrines  of  treason.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  judges  might  act  separately,  and  perhaps 
at  the  same  time,  on  the  various  prosecutions  which  might  be 
instituted,  and  that  no  appeal  lay  from  their  decisions.  Oppo- 
site judgments  on  the  point  would  have  presented  a  state  of 
things  infinitely  to  be  deplored  by  all.  It  was  not  suq>ri8ing 
then  that  they  should  have  made  some  attempt  to  setde  prin- 
ciples which  would  probably  occur,  and  which  were  in  some 
degree  connected  with  the  point  before  them. 

The  court  had  employed  some  reasoning  to  show  that  with- 
out the  actual  embodying  of  men  war  could  not  be  levied.  It 
might  have  been  inferred  from  this,  that  those  only  who  were 
so  embodied  could  be  guilty  of  treason.  Not  only  to  exclude 
this  inference,  but  also  to  affirm  the  contrary,  the  court  pro- 
ceeded to*observe,  ^^  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  court  to  say 
that  no  individual  can  be  guilty  of  this  crime  who  has  not  ap^ 
peared  in  arms  against  his  country.  On  the  contrary,  if  war  be 
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actually  levied,  that  is,  if  a  body  of  men  be  actually  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  by  force  a  treasonable  object,  aU 
those  who  perform  any  part,  however  minute,  or  however  re- 
flAote  £|^om  the  scene  of  action,  and  who  are  actually  leagued 
in  the  general  conspiracy,  are  to  be  considered  as  traitors," 

This  court  is  told  that  if  this  opinion  be  incorrect  it  ought 
not  to  be  obeyed,  because  it  was  extrajudicial.  For  myself,  I 
can  say  that  I  could  not  lightly  be  prevailed  on  to  disobey  it, 
were  I  even  convinced  that  it  was  erroneous;  but  I  would  cer- 
tainly  use  any  means  which  the  law  placed  in  my  power  to 
carry  the  question  again  before  the  supreme  court  for  recon* 
sideration,  in  a  case  in  which  it  would  directly  occur  aod  be 
fully  argued. 

The  court  which  gave  this  opinion  was  composed  of  four 
judges.  At  the  time  I  thought  them  unanimous;  but  I  have 
since  had  reason  to  suspect  that  one  of  them,  whose  opinion  is 
entitled  to  great  respect,  and  whose  indisposition  prevented 
his  entering  into  the  discussions,  on  some  of  those  points  which 
were  not  essential  to  the  decision  of  the  very  case  under  consi- 
deration,  did  not  concur  in  this  particular  point  with  his  bre- 
thren. Had  the  opinion  been  unanimous,  it  would  have  been 
given  by  a  majority  of  the  judges.  But  should  the  three  who 
were  absent  concur  with  that  judge  who  was  present  and  who 
perhaps  dissents  from  what  was  then  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
a  majority  of  the  judges  may  overrule  this  decision.  I  should 
therefore  feel  no  objection,  although  I  then  thought  and  still 
think  the  opinion  perfectly  correct,  to  carry  the  point  if  possi- 
ble again  before  the  supreme  court,  if  the  case  should  depend 
upon  it.  «• 

In  saying  that  I  still  think  the  opinion  perfectly  correct,  I 
do  not  consider  myself  as  going  further  than  the  preceding 
reasoning  goes.  Some  gentlemen  have  argued  as  if  the  su- 
preme court  had  adopted  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  English 
books  on  the  subject  of  accessories  to  treason.  But  certainly 
such  is  not  the  fact.  Those  only  who  perform  a  part  and  who 
are  leagued*in  the  conspiracy  are  declared  to  be  traitors.  To 
complete  the  definition  both  circumstances  must  concur.  They 
must  ^^  perform  a  part,"  which  will  furnish  the  overt  act;  and 
they  must  be  "  leagued  in  the  conspiracy."  The  person  who 
comes  within  this  description  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  levies 
war.  The  present  motion,  however,  does  not  rest  upon  this 
point ;  for,  if  under  this  indictment  the  United  States  might 
be  let  in  to  prove  the  part  performed  by  the  prisoner,  if  he  did 
perform  any  part,  the  court  could  not  stop  the  testimony  in  its 
present  stage. 
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\2d.  The  second  poi|^involves  the  character  of  the  overt 
act  which  has  been  fj^^Tm  evidence,  and  caHs  upon  the  court 
to  declare  whether  tnat  act  can  amount  to  levying  war.  Al- 
though the  court  ought  now  to  avoid  an](»  analysis  of  the  testis 
mony  which  has  beep  offered  in  this  case,  provided  the  decision 
of  the  motion  shottld  not  rest  upon  it,  yet  many  reasons  con- 
cur in  giving  peculiar  propriety  to  a#elivery,  in  the  course  of 
these  trials,  of  a  detailed  opinion  on  the  question,  what  is  le« 
vying  war?  As  this  question  has  been  argued  at  great  lengthy 
it  may  probably  save  much  trouble  to  the  counsel  now  to  give 
that  opinion. 

In  opening  the  case  it  was  contended  by  the  attorney  for  the 
United  States,  and  has  since  been  maintained  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution,  that  neither  arms  nor  the  application  of  force  or 
violence  are  indispensably  necessary  to  constitute  the  fact  of 
levying  war.  To  illustrate  these  positions  ^veral  cases  have 
been  stated;  many  of  which  would  deai^  Aiount  to  treason. 
In  all  of  them,  except  that  which  was  probably  intended  to  be 
this  case,  and  on  which  no  observauon  will  be  made,  thb  object 
of  the  assemblage  was  clearly  treasonable.  Its  character  was 
unequivocal  and  was  demonstrated  by  evidence  furbished  by 
die  assemblage  itself.  There  was  no  necessity  to  rely  li^on  in^ 
formation  drawn  from  extrinsic  sources  or,  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  fact,  to  pursue  a  course  of  intricate  reasoning  and  to 
conjecture  motives.  A  force  is  supposed  to  be  collected  for  an 
avowed  treasonable  object,  in  a  condition  to  attempt  that  ob* 
ject,  and  to  have  commenced  the  attempt  by  moving  towards 
it.  I  state  these  particulars  because  although  the  cases  put  may 
establish  the  doctrine  they  arc  intended  to  support — may  prove 
that  the  absence  of  arms,  or  the  failure  to  apply  force  to  sensi- 
ble  objects  by  the  actual  commission  of  violence  on  those  ob- 
jects, may  be  supplied  by  other  circumstances — yet,  they  also 
serve  to  shew  that  the  mind  requires  those  circumstances  to  be 
satisfied  that  war  is  levied. 

Their  construction  of  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  is,  I 
think,  thus  far  correct.  It  is  certainly  the  opinion  which  was  at 
the  time  entertained  by  myself;  and  which  is  still  entertain^. 
If  a  rebel  army,  avowing  its  hostility  to  the  sovereign  power, 
should  front  that  of  the  government,  should  march  and  coun- 
termarch before  it,  should  manoeuvre  in  its  face,  and  should 
then  disperse  from  any  cause  whatever  without  firing  a  gun — 
I  confess  I  could  not,  without  some  surprise,  hear  gentlemen  se* 
riously  contend  that  this  could  not  amount  to  an  act  of  levying 
war.  A  case  equally  strong  may  be  put  with  respect  to  the  ab- 
sence of  military  weapons.  If  the  party  be  in  a  condition  to 
execute  the  purposed  treason  without  the  usual  implements  of 
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war,  I  can  perceive  no  reason  for  reoMiring  those  tmplements 
in  order  to  constitute  the  crime.        '  A 

It  is  argued  that  no  adjudged  case  can  be  produced  from  the 
English  books  where  actual  violence  has  not  been  committed. 
Suppose  this  were  true*  No  adjudged  cii^e  has,  or,  it  is  be- 
lievsd,  can  be  produced  from  those  books  iir  which  it  has  been 
laid  down  that  war  cannot  be  levied  without  the  actual  appli- 
cation of  violence  to  external  objects*  The  silence  of  the  re- 
porters on  this  point  may  be  readily  accounted  for.  In  cases  of 
actual  rebellion  against  the  government,  the  most  active  and 
influential  leaders  are  generdly  most  actively  engaged  in  the 
war;  and  as  the  object  can  never  be  to  extend  punishment  to 
extermination,  a  sufficient  number  are  found  among  those  who 
have  committed  actual  hostilities  to  satisfy  the  avenging  arm 
of  justice.  In  cases  of  constructive  treason,  such  as  pulling 
down  meetinghouses,  where  the  direct  and  avowed  object  is 
not  the  destructiA  of  the  sovereign  power,  some  act  of  vio- 
lence might  fie  generally  required  to  give  to  the  crime  a  sufli* 
cient  degree  of  malignity  to  convert  it  into  treason,  to  render 
the  guilt  of  any  individual  unequivocal. 

Bi;Lt  V  Jughan's  case  is  a  case  where  there  was  no  real  appli- 
cation %f  violence,  and  where  the  act  was  adjudged  to  b^  trea- 
son. Gentlemen  argue  that  Vaughan  was  only  guilty  of  adher- 
ing to  the  king's  enemies,  but  they  have  not  the  authority  of  the 
court  for  so  saying.  The  judges  unquestionably  treat  the 
cruising  of  Vaughan  aa  an  overt  act  of  levying  war. 

The  opinions  of  the  best  elementary  writers  concur  in  de- 
claring that  where  a  body  of  men  are  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  making  war  against  Uie  government  and  are  in  a  condition 
to  make  that  war,  the  assemblage  is  an  act  of  levying  war. 
These  opinions  are  contradicted  by  no  adjudged  case  and  are 
supported  by  Vaughan's  case.  Tlus  court  is  not  inclined  to 
controvert  them. 

But  although,  in  this  respect,  the  opinion  of  the  supreme 
court  has  not  been  misunderstood  on  the  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, that  opinion  seems  not  to  have  been  fully  adverted  to  in  a 
v^pry  essential  point  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  miscon* 
ceived  by  others. 

The  opinion  I  am  informed  has  been  construed  t6  mean  that 
any  assemblage  whatever  for  a  treasonable  purpose,  whether  im 
force  or  not  in  force,  whether  in  a  condition  to  use  violence  or 
not  in  that  condition,  is  a  levying  of  war.  It  is  this  construc- 
tion, which  has  not  indeed  been  expressly  advanced  at  the  bar, 
but  which  is  said  to  have  been  adopted  elsewhere,  that  the 
court  deems  it  necessary  to  examine. 
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Ihdependent  pf  amhonty,  trussing  only  to  the  dictates  t>f 
reason,  and  expounding  terms  according  to  their  ordinary'  sig- 
nification, we  should  probably  all  concur  in  the  declaration  that 
war  could  not  be  levied  without  the  employment  and  exhibl- 
tion  of  force.  War  is  an  appeal  from  reason  to  the  sword;  and 
he  who  makes  the  appeal  evidences  the  fact  by  the  use  of  the 
means*  His  intention  to  go  to  war  may  be  proved  by  words; 
but  the  actual  going  to  war  is  a  fact  which  is  to  be  proved  by 
open  deed.  The  end  is  to  be  effected  by  force;  and  it  would 
seem  that  in  cases  where  no  declaration  is  to  be  made,  the  state 
of  actual  war  could  only  be  created  by  the  employment  of  force 
or  being  in  a  condition  to  employ  it. 

But  the  term,  having  been  adopted  by  our  constitution,  must 
be  understood  in  that  sense  in  which  it  was  universally  receiv- 
ed in  this  country  when  the  constitution  was  framed.  The  sense 
in  which  it  was  received  is  to  be  collected  from  the  most  ap- 
proved authorities  of  that  nation  from  which  we  have  bor- 
roweil  the  term. 

Lord  Coke  says  that  levying  war  against  the  king  was  trea- 
son at  the  common  law.  "  A  compassing  or  conspiracy  to  levy 
war,  he  adds,  is  no  treason;  for  there  must  be  a  levying  of  war 
in  fact.'*  He  proceeds  to  state  cases  of  constructive  levying 
war,  where  the  direct  design  is  not  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment but  to  effect  some  general  object  by  force.  The  terms  he 
employs,  in  stating  these  cases,  are  such  as  indicate  an  impres- 
sion on  his  mind  that  actual  violence  is  a  necessary  ingredient 
in  constituting  the  fact  of  levying  war.  He  then  proceeds  to  say, 
"  an  actual  rebellion  or  insurrection  is  a  levying  of  war  within 
this  act.*'  "  If  any  with  strength  and  weapons  invasive  and  de- 
fensive doth  hold  and  defend  a  castle  or  fort  against  the  king 
and  his  power,  this  is  levying  of  war  against  the  king.'*  Thesp 
cases  are  put  to  illustrate  what  he  denominates  "  a  war  in  fact.'* 
It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  "  an  actual  invasion  or  insurrection'^ 
unconnected  with  force;  nor  can  *'  a  castle  or  fort  be  defended 
with  strength  and  weapons  invasive  and  defensive'*  without  the 
employment  of  actual  force.  It  would  seem  then  to  have  been 
the  opinion  of  lord  Coke  that  to  levy  war,  there  must  be  an  as- 
semblage of  men  in  a  condition  and  with  an  intention  to  employ 
force.  He  certainly  puts  no  case  of  a  different  description. 

Lord  Hale  says  (149.  6.)  '*  what  shall  be  said  a  levying  of 
war  is  pardy  a  question  of  fact;  for  it  is  not  every  unlawful  or 
riotous  assembly  of  many  persons  to  do  an  unlawful  act,  though 
de facto  they  commit  the  act  they  intend,  that  makes  a  levying 
of  war;  for  then  every  riot  would  be  treason,  &c."  '*  but  it  must 
'be  such  an  assembly  as  carries  with  it  speciem  belli^  the  appear* 
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.  ancfe  of  wAr;  as  if  they  ride  or  march  vexillis  explicatis^  with 
colours  flying,  or  if  they  be  formed  into  companies  or  furnished 
with  military  officers,  or  if  they  are' armed  with  military  wea- 
pons as  swords,  guns,  bills,  halberds,  pikes,  and  are  so  circum- 
stanced that  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded  they  are  in  a 
posture  of  war;  which  circumstances  are  so  various  that  is  hard 
to  describe  them  all  particularly." 

^^  Only  the  general  expressions  in  all  the  indictments  of  this 
nature  that  I  have  seen  are  more  guerrino  arraiatt^  arrayed  ia 
warlike  manner* 

He  afterwards  adds,  '^*  If  there  be  a  war  levied  as  is  above 
declared,  viz.  an  assembly  arrayed  in  warlike  manner,  and  so 
in  the  posture  of  war  for  any  treasonable  attempt,  it  is  bellum 
levatum  but  not  percussum.^^ 

,  It  is  obvious  that  lord  Hale  supposed  an  assemblage  of  men 
in  force,  in  a  military  posture,  to  be  necessary  to  constitute  the 
fact  of  levying  war.  The  idea  he  appears  to  suggest,  that  the 
apparatus  of  war  is  necessary,  has  been  very  justly  combated 
by  an  able  judge  who  has  written  a  valuable  treatise  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  treason;  but  it  is  not  recollected  that  his  position,  that 
the  assembly  should  be  in  a  posture  of  war  for  any  treasonable 
attempt,  has  ever  been  denied.  Hawkim^  ch.  17,  sec.  23,  says 
^^  that  not  only  those  who  rebel  against  the  king  and  take  up 
arms  to  dethrone  him,  but  also,  in  many  other  cases,  those  wh<> 
in  a  violent  and  forcible  manner  withstand  his  lawful  authority- 
are  said  to  levy  war  against  him;  and  therefore  those  that  hold 
a  fort  or  castle  against  the  king^s  forces  or  keep  together  armed 
nuifibers  of  men,  against  the  king^s  express  command,  have 
been  adjudged  to  levy  war  against  him." 

The  cases  put  by  Hawkins  are  all  cases  of  actual  force  and 
violence.  *^  Those  who  rebel  against  the  king  and  take  up  arms 
to  dethrone  him."  In  many  other  cases  those  "who  in  a  violent 
and  forcible  manner  withstand  his  lawful  authority."  "  Those 
that  hold  a  fort  or  casde  against  his  forces,  or  keep  together 
armed  numbers  of  men  against  his  eic:press  command." 

These  Cases  are  obviously  cases  of  force  and  violence. 

Hawkins  next  proceeds  to  describe  cases  in  which  war  is 
understood  to  be  levied  under  the  statute,  although  it  was  not 
directly  made  against  the  goversQient*  This  lord  Hale  terms 
an  interpretative  or  constructive  levjing  of  war;  and  it  wiB  be 
perceived  thalit  he  puts  no  case  in  which  actual  force  is  dispensed 
with. 

"  Those  also,  he  says,  who  make  an  insurrection  in  order  to 
redress  a  public  grievance,  whether  it  be  a  real  or  pretended 
on/B,  and  of  their  own  authority  attempt  xvith  force  to  redress  it^ 
are  said  to  levy  war  against  the  king,  although  they  have  no  dt* 
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jnect  design  against  bi^  pevson,  inasmuch  aa  .thry  insolently  tn^ 
vade  his  prerogative  by  attempting  to  do  that  by  private  autho- 
rity which  he  by  public  justice  ought  to  do;  which  manifestly 
tends  to  a  downright  rebellion.  As  where  great  numbers  by 
force  attempt  to  remove  certain  persons  from  the  king,  See. 
The  cases  here  put  by  Hawkins,  of  a  constructive  levying  of  war, 
do  in  terms  require  force  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  description 
of  the  offence*  * 

Judge  Foster,  in  his  valuable  treatise  en  treason,  states  the 
opinion  which  has  been  quoted  from  lord  Hale,  and  differs 
from  that  writer  so  far  as  the  latter  might  seem  to  require 
swords,  drums,  colours,  &c.  what  he  terms  the  pomp  and  pa- 
geantry of  war,  as  essential  circumstances  to  constitute  the  fact 
of  levying  war.  In  the  cases  of  Damaree  and  Purchase,  he  says 
*^  the  want'  of  those  circumstances  weighed  nothing  with  the 
court  although  the  prisoner's  counsel  insisted  much  on  that  mat- 
ter." But  he  adds,  ^  the  number  of  the  insurgents  supplied  the 
want  of  military  weapons;  and  they  were  provided  with  axes, 
crows  and  other  tools  of  the  like  nature,  proper  for  the  mischief 
they  intended  to  effect.  Furor  arma  minisiratJ*^ 

It  is  apparent  that  judge  Foster  here  alludes  to  an  assemblage 
IB  force,  or  as  lord  Hale  terms  it,  ^'  in  a  warlike  posture;"  that 
is,  in  a  condition  to  attempt  or  proceed  upon  the  treason  which 
hsi/d  been  contemplated.  The  same  author  afterwards  states  at 
large  the  cas^s  of  Damaree  and  Purchase  from  8th  State  Trials; 
and  they  are  cases  where  the  insurgents  not  only  assembled  in 
force,  in  the  posture  of  war,  or  in  a  condition  to  execute  the 
treasonable  design,  but  they  did  actually  carry  it  into  execution, 
and  did  resist  the  guards  who  were  sent  to  disperse  them. 

Judge  Foster  states,  «^c.  4.  all  insurrections  to  effect  certain 
innovations  of  a  public  and  general  concern,  by  an  armed  force^ 
to  be,  in  construction  of  law,  high  treason  within  the  clause  of 
levying  war. 

The  cases  put  by  Foster  of  constructive  levying  of  war^  all 
contain  as  a  material  ingredient,  the  actual  employment  of  force. 
After  going  through  this  branch  of  his  subject,  he  proceeds  to 
state  the  law  in  a  case  of  actual  levying  war:  that  Is,  where  the 
war  is  intended  directly  against  the  government.   ' 

He  saysi  aec.  9*  ^^  an  assembly  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  war- 
like manner  for  a  treasonable  purpose  is  bellum  levatum  though 
not  bellum  percussum*  Listing  and  marching  are  sufficient  overt 
acts  without  coming  to  a  battle  or  action.  So  cruising  on  the 
king's  subjects  under  a  French  commission,  France  being  then 
at  war  with  us,  was  held  to  be  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies 
though  no  other  act  of  hostility  be  proved." 

"  An  assembly  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  manner  for 
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any  treasonable  purpose''  is  certainly  in  a  state  of  farce:  in  a 
condition  to  execute  the  treason  for  which  they  assembled.  The 
words,  ^^  inlisting  and  marching,"  which  are  overt  acts  of  levy- 
ing war,  do,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  sentence,  also  imply  a 
state  of  force;  though  that  state  is  not  expressed  in  terms;  for 
the  succeeding  words,  which  state  a  particular  event  as  not  hav« 
ing  happened,  prove  that  event  to  havf  been  the  next  circum* 
stance  to  those  which  had  happened;  they  are  ^^  without  coming 
to  a  battle  or  action."  ^^  If  me^  be  inlisted  and  march,"  (that  is, 
if  they  march  prepared  for  battle  or  in  a  condition  for  action; 
fbr  marching  is  a  technical  term  applied  to  the  movement  of  a 
military  corps)  it  is  an  overt  act  of  levying  war  though  they  do 
not  come  to  a  batde  or  action.  This  exposition  is  rendered  the 
stronger  by  what  seems  to  be  put  in  the  same  sentence  as  a 
parallel  case  with  respect  to  adhering  to  an  enemy.  It  is  cruis- 
ing under  a  commission  from  an  enemy  without  committing  any 
other  act  of  hostility.  Cruising  is  the  act  of  sailing  in  warlike 
form  and  in  a  condition  to  assail  those  of  whom  the  cruiser  is  in 
quest.- 

This  exposition,  which  seems  to  be  that  intended  by  judge 
Foster,  is  rendered  the  more  certain  by  a  reference  to  the  case 
in  the  State  Trials  from  which  the  extracts  are  taken.  The  words 
used  by  the  chief  justice  are  **  when  men  form  themselves  into 
a  body  and  march  rank  and  file  with  weapons  ofiensive  and  de- 
fensive, this  is  levying  of  war  with  open  force,  if  the  design  be 
public."  Mr.  Phipps,.  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  afterwards 
observed,  ^^  intending  to  levy  war  is  not  treason  unless  a  war  be 
actually  levied."  To  this  the  chief  justice  answered,  ^  is  it  not 
actually  levying  of  war,  if  they  actually  provide  arms  and  levy 
men,  and  in  a  warlike  manner  set  out  and  cruise  and  come 
with  a  design  to  destroy  our  ships?"  Mr.  Phipps  still  insisted 
'^  it  would  not  be  an  actual  levying  of  war  unless  they  committed 
some  act  of  hostility."  ^^  Yes,  indeed,  said  the  chief  justice,  the 
going  on  board  and  being  in  a  posture  to  attack  the  king^s  ships." 
Mr.  baron  Powis  added,  "  but  for  you  to  say  that  because  they 
did  not  actually  fight  it  is  not  a  levying  of  war.  Is  it  not  plain 
what  they  did  intend?  that  they  came  with  that  intention?  that 
they  came  in  that  posture?  that  they  came  armed,  and  had  guns 
and  blunderbusses  and  surrounded  the  ship  twice?  They  came 
>  with  an  armed  force;  that  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the  design*" 

The  point  insisted  on  by  counsel  in  the  case  of  Vaughan,  as 
in  this  case,  was,  that  war  could  not  be  levied  *  without  actual 
fighting.  In  this  the  counsel  was  very  properly  overruled;  but  it 
is  apparent  that  the  judges  proceeded  entirely  on  the  idea  that  a 
warlike  posture  was  indispensable  to  the  fact  of  levying  war. 
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Tudge  Foster  proceeds  to  give  other  instances  of  levying  war. 
^  Attacking  the  king's  forces  in  opposition  to  his  authority  upon 
a  march  or  in  quarters  is  fevying  war."  ^^  Holding  a  castle  or 
Scart  against  the  king  or  his  forces,  \i  actual  f dree  be  used  in  order 
to  keep  possession^  is  levying  war.  But  a  bare  detainer,  as  sup- 
pose by  shutting  the  gates  against  the  king  or  his  forces,  without 
any  other  force  from  within,  lord  Hale  conceiveth  will  not 
amount  to  treason." 

The  whole  doctrine  of  judge  Foster  on  this  subject  seems  to 
demonstrate  a  clear  opinion  that  a  state  of  force  and  violence,  a 
posture  of  war,  must  exist  to  constitute  technically  as  well  as 
reaUy  the  fact  of  lev>'ing  wan 

Judge  Blackstone  seems  to  concur  with  his  predecessors. 
Speaking  of  levying  war,  he  says  ^  this  may  be  done  by  taking 
arms  not  only  to  dethrone  the  king,  but  under  pretence  to  re- 
form religion  or  the  laws,  or  to  remove  evil  counsellors  or 
ether  grievances,  whether  real  or  pretended.  For  the  law  does 
not,  neither  can  it,  permit  any  private  man  or  set  of  men  to  ioi- 
ttrkre  forcibltf  in  matters  of  such  high  importance." 

He  proceeds  to  give  examples  of  levying  war,  which  shew 
that  he  contemplated  actual  force  as  a  necessary  ingredient  in 
the  composition  of  thb  crime. 

It  would  seem  then,  from  the  English  authorities,  that  the 
words  "  levying  waCr"  have  not  received  a  technical  different 
from  their  natural  meaning,  so  far  as  respects  the  character  of 
the  assemblage  of  men  which  may  constitute  the  fact^  It  must 
be  a  warlike  assemblage,  carying  the  appearance  of  force,  and  in 
a  situation  to  practise  hostility. 

Several  judges  of  the  United  States  have  given  opinions  at 
dieir  circuits  on  this  subject;  all  of  which  deserve  and  will 
receive  the  particular  attention  of  this  court. 

In  his  charge  to  the- grand  jury  when  John  Fries  was  indicted^ 
in  consequence  of  a  forcible  opposition  to  the  direct  tax,  judge 
Iredell  is  understood  to  have  said,  ^^  I  think  I  am  warranted  in 
saying  that  if,  in  the  case  of  the  insurgents  who  may  come  un* 
der  your  consideration,  the  intention  was  to  prevent  by  force  of 
arms  the  execution  of  any  act  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  altogether,  any  forcible  opposition^  calculated  to  carry  that 
intention  into  effect,  was  a  levying  of  war  against  the  United 
States,  and  of  course  an  act  of  treason."  To  levy  war  then,  ac« 
cording  to  this  opinion  of  judge  Iredell,  required  the  actual 
exertion  of  force. 

Judge  Patterson,  in  his  opinions  delivered  in  two  different 
cases,  seems  not  to  differ  from  judge  IredeU.  He  does  not,  in- 
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deed,  precUely  stiMe  the  employmeaft  of  foc€9  aa  aeceaatry  to 
constitute  a  levying  war;  but  ia  giving  hb  optnion,  in  casef  ia 
which  force  was  acmally  employed,  be  co]isi4en  the  crin^  in 
one  C4se  as  dependent  on  the  intention^  and  in  the  other  case  he 
says,  ^^  combining,  these  facts  and  this  desiigQ,"  (that  ia,  combinp 
ing  actual  force  with  a  treasonable  dcaigii)  ^^  thi;  crime  is  higjh 
treason." 

Judge  Peters  has  also  indicated  the  opinion  that  force  was  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  the  crime  of  levying  w«ir« 

Judge  Chase  has  been  particularly  clesM^  and  f  iqjlicit*  In  aa 
opinion  which  he  appears  to  have  prepared  on  gre^  considera- 
tion, he  says,  '^  the  court  are  of  opinion,  that  if  a  body  of  peo* 
pie  conspire  and  meditate  an  insurrection  to  resist  or  oppose  the 
execution  of  a  statute  of  the  United  States  by  force,  they 
are  only  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor;  but  if  they  proceed  to 
carry  such  intention  into  execution  by.  force,  that  they  are  guilty 
of  the  treason  of  levying  war;  and  the  quantum  of  the  force  ea^ 
ployed  neither  increases  nor  diminishes  the  cri«ie;  .whether  by 
one  hundred  or  one  thousand  persons  ia  wholly  imma^rial. 

^\  The  court  are  of  opinion  that  a  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  levy  war  against,  the  United  States  is  not  U'^ason  iinless  conk- 
bined  With  an  attempt  to  carry  such  comtunation  or  conspiracy 
into  execution;  some  actual  force  or  violence  must  be  used  in 
pursuance  of  such  design  to  levy  war;  but  that  it  is  altogether 
immaterial  whether  the  force  used  be  sufficient  to  eifectuate  the 
object.  Any  force  connected  with  the  inteation  will  constitute 
the  crime  of  levying  of  war." 

In  various  parts  of  the  opinion  delivered  by  judge  Chase,  in 
the  case  of  Fries,  the'same  sentiments  are  to  be  found*  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  these  judges  are  not  content  that  troops  should 
be  assembled  in  a  condition  to  employ  force.  According  to  them 
some  degree  of  force  must  have  been  actually  employed. 

The  judges  of  the  United  Sutes,  then,  so  far  as  their  t^inions 
have  been  quoted,  seem  to  have  required  still  more  to  consu- 
tute  the  fact  of  levying  war,  than  has  been  required  by  the  £ng* 
lish  books.  Our  judges  seem  to  have  required  the  actual  exer* 
ciae  of  force,  the  actual  employment  of  some  degree  of  violence. 
This  however  may  be,  and  probably  is,  because  in  the  cases  in 
which  their  opinions  were  givep,  the  design  not  having  been  to 
overturn  the  government,  but  to  resist  the  executicm  of  a  law, 
such  an  assemblage  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  aa  to 
require  the  actual  employment  of  force  to  reader  the  object 
imequivocal. 

But  it  is  said  all  these  authorities  have  been  overruled  by  the 
decision  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
against  Swartwout  and  Bollman. 
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If  the  supreme  c<mrt  have  indeed  extended  the  doctrine  tf 
IheasoD  itiither  than  it  has  heretofore  been  carried  by  the  judges 
of  England  or  of  this  country,  their  decision  would  be  submit- 
ted to.  At  least  this  court  could  go  no  further  than  to  endeavour 
agaih  to  bring  the  point  directly  before  them.  It  would  hpwever 
be  etpeeVed  thiit  an  opinion  which  is  to  overrule  all  former  pre- 
ciedents,  ahd  to  establish  a  principle  never  before  recognised, 
should  be  expressed  in  plain  and  explicit  terms.  A  mere  im« 
plication  ought  not  to  prostrate  a  principle  which  seems  to  have 
been  so  well  established.  Had  the  intention  been  entertained  to 
Ibakb  so  material  a  change  in  this  respect,  the  court  ought  to 
haVe  expressly  declared  that  any  assemblage  of  men  whatever^ 
who  had  formed  a  treasonable  design,  whether  in  force  or  not, 
whether  in  a  condition  to  atteihpt  the  design  or  not,  whether 
Mtended  with  warKlce  appearances  or  not,  constitutes  the  fact  of 
levying  war.  Yet  no  declaration  to  this  amount  is  made.  Not 
&n  expression  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  opinion  of  the 
ftilpreme  court.  The  foundation  on  which  this  argument  rests  k 
tfie  omissioh  of  the  court  to  stsfte  that  the  assemblage  which 
constitutes  the  fact  of  levying  war  ought  to  be  in  force,  and 
Some  passages  which  show' that  the  question  respecting  the  na- 
ture of  the  assemblage  was  not  in  the  mind  of  the  court  when 
the  opinion  was  drawn;  which  passages  are  mingled  with  others, 
which  at  least  show  that  there  was  no  intention  to  depart  from 
the  oovtse  Of  the  precedents  in  cases  of  treason  by  levying  war. 

Every  opinion,  to  be  correcdy  understood,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered with  a  view  to  the  case  in  which  it  wa^  delivered.  In 
the  case  of  the  Utiited  States  against  Bollman  and  Swartwout, 
diere  was  no  evidence  that  even  two  men  had  ever  met  for  the 
purpose  of  executing  the  plan,  in  which  those  persons  were 
charged  with  having  participated.  It  was  therefore  sufficient  for 
the  court  to  say  tha:t  unless  men  were  assembled,  war  could  not 
be  levred.  That  case  was  decided  by  this  declaration.  The 
tourt  might  indeed  have  defined  the  species  of  assemblage 
which  would  amount  to  levying  of  war,  but,  as  this  opinion  was 
hot  a  treatise  on  treason,  but  a  decision  of  a  particular  case,  ex- 
t>ressions  of  doubtful  import  should  be  construed  in  reference  to 
the  case  itself;  and  the  mere  omission  to  state  that  a  particular 
circumstance  was  necessary  to  the  consummation  of  the  crime 
ought  not  to  be  construed  into  a  declaration  that  the  circum- 
stance was  unimportant.  General  expressions  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  overruling  settled  principles  without  a  direct  de- 
claration to  that  effect.  After  these  preliminary  observations  the 
Qourt  will  proceed  to  examine  the  ppiQion  which  has  occasioned 
them. 

The  first  expression  in  it  bearing  on  the  present  question  is  ^*  To 
constitute  that  specific  crime  for  which  th^  prisoner  now  be- 
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tee  Ae  court  has  been  committed,  war  must -be  actually  leirfeft 
against  the  United  States.  However  flagitious  may  be  die  crime 
of  conspiracy  to  subvert  by  force  the  government  of  our  coun- 
try, such  conspiracy  is  not  treason.  To  cotfspire  to  levy  war  and 
actually  to  levy  war  are  distinct  offences.  The  first  must  be 
brought  into  operation  by  the  assemblage  of  men  for  a  purpose 
treasonable  in  itsalf,  or  the  fact  of  levying  war  Cannot  have  been 
committed.'' 

Although  it  is  not  expressly  stated  ihat  the  assemblage  of  meti 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  operation  the  treasonable  in- 
tent, which  will  amount  to  levying  war,  must  be  an  assemblage 
in  force,  yet  it  is  fairly  to  be  inferred  from  the  context;  and  no- 
thing liice  dispensing  with  force  appears  in  this  paragraph.  The 
expressions  are  ^  to  constitute  the  crime,  war  must  be  actually 
levied.'*  A  conspiracy  to  lew  war  is  spoken  of  as  **  a  conspiracy 
to  subvert  by  force  the  government  of  our  country;"  speaking  in 
general  terms  of  an  assemblage  of  men  for  this,  or  for  any  other 
•purpose,  a  person  would  naturally  be  understood  as  speaking 
of  an  assemblage  in  some  degree  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Aa 
assemblage  to  subvert  by  force  the  government  of  our  countiy^ 
and  amounting  to  a  levying  of  war,  should  be  an  assemUage 
in  force. 

In  a  subsequent  paragraph  the  court  says  *^  it  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  court  to  say  that  no  individual  can  be  guilty  of 
this  crime  who  has  not  appeared  in  arras  against  his  country. 
On  the  contrary  if  war  be  actually  levied,  that  is,  if  a  body  of 
men  be  actually  assembled  in  order  to  effect  by  force  a  treason^ 
ble  purpose,  all  those  who  perform  any  part,  however  minute^ 
tec.  and  who  are  actually  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy,  are 
traitors.  But  there  must  be  an  actual  assembling  of  men  for  the 
treasonable  puq>ose  to  constitute  a  levying  of  war." 

The  observations  made  on  the^preceding  paragraph  apply  t« 
this.  ^*  A  body  of  men  actually  assembled,  in  order  to  efiect  by 
force  a  treasonable  purpose"  must  be  a  body  assembled  with 
such  appearance  of  force  as  would  warrant  the  opinion  that  they 
were  assembled  for  the  particular  purpose.  An  assemblage  to 
constitute  an  actual  levying  of  war  should  be  an  assemblage  with 
such  appearance  of  force  as  would  justify  the  opinion  that  they 
met  for  the  purpose. 

This  explanation,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  natural,  certain- 
ly not  a  strained,  explanation  of  the  words,  derives  some  addi- 
tional aid  from  the  terms  in  which  the  paragraph  last  quoted 
commences:  ^^  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  court  to  say  that  no 
individual  can  be  guilty  of  treason,  who  has  not  appeared  in 
arms  against  his  country."  These  words  seem  intended  co  ob- 
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viate  an  isference  which  might  otherwise  have  been  drawn 
from  the  preceding  paragraph.  They  indicate  that  in  the  mind  * 
of  the  court  the  assemblage  stated  in  that  paragraph  was  an  as- 
semblage in  arms;  that  the  individuals  who  composed  it  had 
appeared  in  arms  against  their  country;  that  is,  in  other  words, 
that  the  assemblage  was  a  military,  a  warlike  assemblage. 

The  succeeding  paragraph  in  the  opinion  relates  to  a  con- 
spiracy and  serves  to  shew  that  force  and  violence  were  in  the 
mind  of  the  court;  and  that  there  was  no  idea  of  extending  the 
crime  of  treason  by  construction  beyond  the  constitutional  dcii* 
nition  which  had  been  given  of  it. 

Returning  to  the  case  actually  before  the  court,  it  is  said  ^^  a 
design  to  overturn  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  New 
Orleans  by  force  would  have  been  unquestionably  a  design 
which  if  carried  into  execution  would  have  been  treason;  and 
the  assemblage  of  a  body  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it 
into  execution  would  amount  to  levying  of  war  against  the 
United  States." 

Now  what  could  reasonably  be  said  to  be  an  assemblage  of 
a  body  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  overturning  the  government 
of  the  United  States  in  New  Orleans  by  force?  Certainly  an 
assemblage  in  force:  an  assemblage  prepared  and  intending  to 
act  with  force:  a  military  assemblage.  The  decisions  theretofore 
made  by  the  judges  of  the  United  States  are  then  declared  to 
be  in  conformity  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  supreme 
court.  Is  this  declaration  compatible  with  the  idea  of  departing 
from  those  opinions  on  a  point  within  the  contemplation  of  the 
court?  The  opinions  of  judge  Patterson  and  judge  Iredell  are 
said  ^^  to  imply  an  actual  assembling  of  men,  though  they  rather 
designed  to  remark  on  the  purpose  to  which  the  force  was  to  be 
applied  than  on  the  nature  of  the  force  itself."  This  observation 
certainly  indicates  that  the  necessity  of  an  assemblage  of  mem 
was  the  particular  point  the  court  meant  to  establish;  and  that 
the  idea  of  force  was  never  separated  from  this  assemblage. 

The  opinion  of  judge  Chase  is  next  quoted  with  approbation. 
This  opinion  in  terms  requires  the  ensployment  of  force. 

After  stating  the  verbal  communication  said  to  have  been 
made  by  Mr,  Swartwout  to  general  Wilkinson,  the*  court  says 
^^  if  these  words  import  that  the  government  of  New  Orleans 
was  to  be  revolutionized  by  force,  although  merely  as  a  step  to, 
or  a  mean  of,  executing  some  greater  projects,  the  design  was 
unquestionably  treasonable;  and  any  assemblage  of  men  for  that 
purpose  would  amount  to  a  levying  of  war." 

The  words  **  any  assemblage  of  men,"  if  construed  to  affirm 

that  any  two  or  three  of  the  conspirators,  who  might  be  found 

.  together  after  this  plan  had  been  formed,  would  be  the  act  of 

levying  war,  would  certainly  be  misconstrued.  The  sense  of  the 

Vol.  II.  '  3G 
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expression  ^^  any  assemblage  of  men"  is  restricted  by  the  words 
*^^  ior  (his  purpose."  Now  could  it  be  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
coun  (hat  a  body  of  men  would  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  re* 
volutionizing  New  Orleans  by  force,  who  should  not  themselves 
be  in  force? 

After  noticing  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the  judges 
respecting  the  import  of  the  words  said  to  have  been  used  by 
Mr.  Swartwout,  the  court  proceeds  to  observe,  ^^  but  whether 
this  treasonable  intention  be  really  imputable  to  the  pbn  or  not, 
it  is  admitted  that  it  must  have  been  carried  into  execution 
by  an  open  assemblage  for  that  purpose,  previous  to  the  arrest 
of  the  prisoner,  in  order  to  consummate  the  crime  as  to  him*" 

Could  the  court  have  conceived  ^^  an  open  assemblage"  *•*-  for 
the  purpose  of  overturning  the  government  of  New  Orleans  by 
force"  to  be  only  equivalent  to  a  secret  furtive  assemblage 
without  the  appearance  of  force? 

Alter  quoting  the  words  of  Mr*  Swartwout,  from  the  affidavit 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Burr  was  levying  an  army  of 
7,000  men,  and  observing  that  the  treason  to  be  inferred  finom 
these  words  would  depend  on  the  intention  with  which  it  was 
levied,  and  on  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  levying  it, 
the  court  says  '•''  the  question  then  is,  whether  this  evidence  prove 
colonel  Burr  to  have  advanced  so  far  in  levying  an  army  as 
actually  to  have  assembled  them." 

Actually  to  assemble  an  army  of  7,000  men  is  unquestionaUy 
to  place  those  who  are  so  assembled  in  a  state  of  open  force. 

But  as  the  mode  of  expression  used  in  this  passage  might  be 
misconstrued  so  far  as  to  countenance  the  opinion  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  assemble  the  whole  army  in  order  to  constitute 
the  fact  of  levying  war,  the  court  proceeds  to  sa),  ^  it  is  argued 
that  since  it  cannot  be  necessary  that  the  whole  7,000  men  should 
be  assembled,  their  commencing  their  march  by  detachments  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous  must  be  sufficient  to  constitute  the  crime." 

This  position  is  correct  with  some  qualification.  It  cannot  be 
necessary  that  the  whole  arm>  should  assemble,  and  that  the  va- 
rious parts  which  are  to  compose  it  should  have  combined.  But 
it  is  necessary  there  should  be  an  actual  assemblage;  and  there* 
fore  this  evidence  should  make  the  fact  unequivocal* 

^^  The  travelling  of  individuals  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  would 
perhaps  not  be  sufficient.  This  would  be  an  equivocal,  act,  and 
has  no  warlike  appearance.  The  meeting  of  particular  bodies  of 
men  and  their  marching  from  piaces  of  partial  to  a  pliice  of 
general  rendezvous  would  be  such  an  assemblage." 

1  he  iK)sition  here  stated  b\  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  is 
that  the  army  ''  commencing  its  man  h  by  detachments  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous  (that  is  oi  the  armyj  must  be  sufficient  to 
constitute  the  crime." 
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This  position  is  not  admitted  by  the  court  to  be  universally 
correct.  It  is  said  to  be  **  correct  with  some  qualification-"  What" 
is  that  qualification? 

**  The  travelling  of  individuals  to  the  place  of  rendt  zvous** 
(and  by  this  term  is  not  to  be  understood  one  individual  by 
himself,  but  several  individuals  either  separately  or  together  but 
not  in  military  form)  "  would  perhaps  not  be  sufficient.'*  Why 
not  sufficient?  Because,  says  the  court,  "  this  would  be  an  equi- 
vocal act  and  has  no  warlike  appearance."  The  act  then  should 
be  unequivocal  and  should  have  a  warlike  appearance.  It  must 
exhibit,  in  the  words  of  sir  Matthew  Hale,  speciem  belli^  the  ap- 
pearance of  war.  This  construction  is  rendered  in  some  mea- 
sure necessary  when  we  observe  that  the  court  is  qualifying  the 
"position,  •*  that  the  army  commencing  their  march  by  detach- 
ments to  the  place  of  rendezvous  must  be  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute  the  crime."  In  qualifying*  this  position  they  say,  **  the  tra- 
velling of  individuals  would  perhaps  not  be  sufficient."  Now,  a 
solitary  individual  travelling  to  any  point,  with  any  intent,  could 
not,  without  a  total  disregard  of  language,  be  termed  a  march- 
ing detachment.  The  court,  therefore,  must  have  contemplated 
several  individuals  travelling  together;  and  the  words,  being  used 
in  reference  to  the  position  they  were  intended  to  qualify,  would 
seem  to  indicate  the  distinction  between  the  appearances  attend- 
ing the  usual  movement  of  a  company  of  men  for  civil  purposes, 
and  that  military  movement  which  might  in  correct  language  be 
denominated  *^  marching  by  detachments." 

The  court  then  proceeded  to  say,  *'  the  meeting  of  particular 
bodies  of  men  and  their  marching  from  places  of  partial  to  a 
place  of  general  rendezvous  would  be  such  an  assemblage." 

It  is  obvious  from  the  context  that  the  court  must  have  in- 
tended to  state  a  case  which  would  in  itself  be  unequivocal,  be- 
cause it  would  have  a  warlike  appearance.  The  case  stated  is 
that  of  distinct  bodies  of  men  assembling  at  different  places  and 
marching  from  these  places  of  partial  to  a  place  of  general  ren- 
dezvous. When  this  has  been  done,  an  assemblage  is  produced 
which  would  in  itself  be  unequivocal.  But  when  is  it  done? 
What  is  the  assemblage  here  described?  The  assemblage  formed 
of  the  different  bodies  of  partial  at  a  place  of  general  rendez- 
vous. In  describing  the  mode  of  coming  to  this  assemblage  the 
civil  term  **  travelling"  is  dropped,  and  the  military  term  '*  march- 
ing'' is  employed.  If  this  were  intended  as  a  definition  of  an 
assemblage  which  would  amount  to  levying  war,  the  definition 
requires  an  assemblage  at  a  place  of  general  rendezvous,  com- 
posed of  bodies  of  men  who  had  previously  assembled  at  places 
of  partial  rendezvous.  But  this  is  not  intended  as  a  definition; 
for  clearly  if  there  should  be  no  places  ot  partial  rendezvous,  if 
troops  should  embody  in  the  first  instance  in  great  force  for  the 
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Eurpoae  of  subverUng  the  government  by  violence,  Ae  act  woidd 
e  unequivocal;  it  would  have  a  warlike  appearance;  and  it  would, 
according,  to  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  properly  constru- 
ed, and  according  to  English  authorities,  amount  to  levying  war. 
•But  this,  though  not  a  definition,  is  put  as  an  example;  and  surely 
It  may  be  safely  taken  as  an  example.  If  different  bodies  of  men, 
in  pursuance  of  a  treasonable  design  plainly  proved,  should  as- 
semble in  warlike  appearance  at  places  of  partial  rendezvous, 
and  should  march  from  those  places  to  a  place  of  general  ren- 
dezvous, it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  a  transaction  could 
take  place  without  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  war,  without  an 
obvious  display  of  force.  At  any  rate,  a  court  in  stating  gene- 
rally such  a  military  assemblage  as  would  amount  to  levying 
war,  and  having  a  case  before  it  in  .  which  there  was  no  as- 
semblage whatever,  cannot  reasonably  be  understood,  in  putting 
such  an  example,  to  dispense  with  those  appearances .  of  war 
which  seem  to  be  required  by  the  general  current  of  authorities. 
Certainly  it  ought  not  to  be.  so  understood  when  it  says  in 
express  terms  that  ^^  it  is  more  safe  as  well  as  more  consonant 
to  the  principles  of  our  constitution  that  the  crime  of  treason 
should  not  be  extended  by  construction  to  doubtful  cases;  and 
that  crimes,  not  clearly  within  the  constitutional  definition,  should 
receive  such  punishment  as  the  legislature  in  its  wisdom  may 
provide," 

After  this  analysis  of  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  direct  question,  whether  an  assemblage  of 
men,  which  might  be  construed  to  amount  to  a  levying  of  war, 
must  appear  in  force  or  in  military  form,  was  not  in  argument 
or  in  fact  before  the  court,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in 
terms  decided.  The  opinion  seems  to  have  been  drawn  without 
particularly  adverting  to  this  question;  and  therefore,  upon  a 
transient  view  of  particular  expressions,  might  inspire  the  idea 
that  a  display  of  force,  that  appearances  of  war,  were  not  neces- 
sary ingredients  to  constitute  the  fact  of  levying  war.  But  upon 
a  more  intent  and  more  accurate  investigation  of  this  opinion, 
although  the  terms,  force  and  violence,  are  not  employed  as  des- 
criptive of  the  assemblage,  such  requisites  are  declared  to  be  in- 
dispensable as  can  scarcely  exist  without  the  appearance  of  war 
and  the  existence  of  real  force.  It  is  said  that  war  must  be  levied 
in  fact;  that  the  object  must  be  one.  which  is  to  be  effected  by 
force;  that  the  assemblage  must  be  such  as  to  prove  that  this  is 
its  object;  that  it  must  not  be  an  equivocal  act,  without  a  war- 
like appearance;  that  it  must  be  an  open  assemblage  for  the  pur- 
pose of  force.  In  the  course  of  this  opinion,  decisions  are  quoted 
and  approved,  which  require  the  employment  of  force  to  consti- 
tute the  crime.  It  seems  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
reconcile  these  various  declarations  with  the  idea  that  the  su- 
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preme  court  considered  a  secret  unarmed  meeting,  although 
that  meeting  be  of  conspirators,  and  although  it  met  with 
a  treasonable  intent,  as  an  actual  levying  of  war.  Without  say- 
ing that  the  assemblage  must  be  in  force  or  in  warlike  form, 
it  expresses  itself  so  as  to  shew  that  this  idea  was  never  dis- 
carded; and  it  uses  terms  which  cannot  be  otherwise  satisfied. 

The  opinion  of  a  single  judge  certainly  weighs  as  nothing  if 
opposed  to  that  of  the  supreme  court;  but  if  he  were  one  of  the 
judges  who  assisted  in  framing  tha't  opinion,  if  while  the  im- 
pression under  which  it  was  framed  was  yet  fresh  upon  his  mind,  he 
delivered  an  opinion  on  the  samq  testimony,  not  contradictory 
to  that  which  had  been  given  by  all  the  judges  together,  but 
showing  the  sense  in  which  he  understood  terms  that  might  be 
differendy  expounded,  it  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  in  some  mea- 
sure explanatory  of  the  opinion  itself* 

To  the  judge,  before  whom  the  charge  against  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  was  first  brought,  the  same  testimony  was  offered  with 
that  which  had  been  exhibited  before  the  supreme  court?  and 
he  was  required  to  give  an  opinion  in  almost  the  same  case*. 
Upon  this  occasion  he  said  ^^  war  .can  only  be  levied  by  the 
empbjrment  of  actual  force.  Troops  must  be  embodied,  men 
must  be  assembled  in  order  to  levy  wan"  Again  he  observed, 
^*  the -fact  to  be  proved  in  this  case  is  an  act  of  public  notoriety* 
It  must  exist  in  the  view  of  the  world  or  it  cannot  exist  at  all. 
The  assembling  of  forces  to  levy  war  is  a  visible  transaction; 
and  numbers  must  witness  it." 

It  is  not  easy  to  doubt  what  kind  of  assemblage  was  in  the 
xnind  of  the  judge  who  used  these  expressions;  and  it  is  to  be 
recollected  that  he  had  just  returned  from  the  supreme  court 
and  was  speaking  on  the  very  facts  on  which  the  opinion  of  that 
court  was  delivered. 

The  same  judge,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  who  found 
this  bill,  observed,  **  to  constitute  the  fact  of  levying  war,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  hostilities  shall  have  actually  commeticed  by 
ciigstging  the  military  force  of  the  United  States,  or  that  mea- 
sures of  violence  against  the  government  shall  have  been  carried 
into  execution*  But  levying  war  is  a  fact,  in  the  constitution  of 
which  force  is  an  indispensable  ingredient.  Any  combination  to 
subvert  by  force  the  government  of  the  United  Sutes,  violendy 
to  dismember  the  union,  to  compel  a  change  in  the  administra- 
tion, to  coerce  the  repeal  or  adoption  of  a  general  law,  is  a 
conspiracy  to  levy  war;  and  if  the  conspiracy  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect by  the  actual  employment  of  force,  by  the  embodying  and 
assembling  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  treasonable 
design  which  was  previously  conceived,  it  amounts  to  levying  of 
war.  It  has  been  held  that  arms  are  not  essential  to  levying  war 
provided  the  force  assembled  be  sufficient  to  attain  or  perhaps. 
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to  justify  attempting  the  object  without  them."  This  paragraph 
is  immediately  tollowed  by  a  reference  to  the  opinion  of  the 
supreme  court. 

It  requires  no  commentary  upon  these  words  to  shew  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  judge  who  uttered  them,  an  assemblage  of 
men  which  should  constitute  the  fact  of  levying  war  must  be  an 
assemblage  in  force;  and  that  he  so  understood  the  opinion  of 
the  supreme  court.  If  in  that  opinion  there  may  be  found  in 
some  passages  a  want  of  precision,  and  an  indeiiniteness  of  expres- 
sion, which  has  occasioned  it  to  be  differently  understood  by  dif- 
ferent persons,  that  may  well  be  accounted  for,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  in  the  particular  case  there  was  no  assemblage  what- 
ever. In  expounding  that  opinion  the  whole  should  be  taken 
together,  and  in  reference  to  the  particular  case  in  which  it  was 
delivered.  It  is  however  not  improbable  that  the  misunderstand- 
ing has  arisen  from  this  circumstance:  the  court  unquestiona- 
bly did  not  consider  arms  as  an  indispensable  requisite  to  levy- 
ing war.  An  assemblage  adapted  to  the  object  might  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  effect  or  to  attempt  it  without  them.  Nor  did  the  court 
consider  the  actual  application  of  the  force  to  the  object  as,  at 
all  times,  an  indispensable  requisite;  for  an  assemblage  might  be 
in  a  condition  to  apply  force,  might  be  in  a  state  adapted  to  real 
war,  without  having  made  the  actual  application  of  that  force. 
From  these  positions,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  opinion,  it 
may  have  been  inferred,  it  is  thought  too  hastily,  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  assemblage  was  unimportant;  and  that  war  might  be 
considered  as  actually  levied  by  any  meeting  of  men,  if  a  crimi- 
nal intention  can  be  imputed  to  them  by  testimony  of  any  kind 
whatever. 

It  has  been  thought  proper  to  discuss  this  question  at  large 
and  to  review  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  although  this 
court  would  be  more  disposed  to  leave  the  question  of  feet, 
whether  an  overt  act  of  levying  war  were  committed  on  Blanner- 
hassett's  island  to  the  jury  under  this  explanation  of  the  law,  and 
to  instruct  them  that  unless  the  assemblage  on  Blannerhassett's 
island  was  an  assemblage  in  force,  was  a  military  assemblage  in 
a  condition  to  make  war,  it  was  not  a  levying  of  war,  and  that 
they  could  not  construe  it  into  an  act  of  war,  than  to  arrest  the 
hirther  testimony  which  might  be  offered  to  connect  the  prisoner 
with  that  assemblage,  or  to  prove  the  intention  of  those  who  as- 
sembled together  at  that  place.  This  point,  however,  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  decided.  It  will,  perhaps,  constitute  an  essential 
inquiry  in  another  case. 

Before  leaving  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  entirely  on 
the  qiu  stion  of  the  nature  of  the  assemblage  which  will  consti- 
tute an  act  of  levying  war,  this  court  cannot  forbear  to  ask,  why 
is   an  assemblage  absolutely  required?  Is  it  not  to  judge  in 
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some  measure  ot  the  end  by  the  proporUon  which  the  means 
bear  to  the  end?  Why  ia  it  that  a  single  armed  individual  en- 
tering a  boat  and  sailing  down  the  Ohio  for  the  avowed  pur* 
pose  of  attacking  New  Orleans  could  not  be  said  to  levy  war?  Is 
it  not  that  he  is  apparently  not  in  a  condition  to  levy  war?  If  this 
be  so,  ought  not  the  assemblage  to  furnish  some  evidence  of  its 
intention  and  capacity  to  levy  war  before  it  can  amount  to  levy* 
ing  warf  And  ought  not  the  supreme  courts  when  speaking  of  an 
assemblage  for  the  purpose  of  e£fecting  a  treasonable  object  by 
force,  be  understood  to  indicate  an  assemblage  ezhibidng  the 
appearance  of  force. 

The  definition  of  the  attorney  for  the  United  States  de- 
serves notice  in  this  respect.  It  is  ^^  when  there  is  an  assem- 
blage of  men,  convened  fi;>r  the  purpose  of  effecting  by  force  a 
treasonable  object,  which  force  is  meant  to  be  employed  before 
the  assemblage  disperses,  this  is  treason." 

To  read  this  definition  without  adverting  to  the  argument,  we 
should  infer  that  the  assemblage  was  itseU  to  effect  by  force  the 
treasonable  object,  not  to  join  itself  to  some  other  bodies  of  men 
and  then  to  effect  the  object  by  their  combined  force.  Under 
this  construction  it  would  be  expected  the  appearance  of  the  as- 
semblage would  bear  some  proportion  to  the  object  and  would 
indicate  the  intention;  at  any  rate  that  it  would  be  an  assem- 
blage in  force*  This  construction  is  most .  certainly  not  that 
which  was  intended;  but  it  serves  to  shew  that  general  phrases 
must  always  be  understood  in  reference  to  the  subject  matter 
and  to  the  general  principles  of  law. 

On  that  division  of  the  subject  which  respects  the  merits  of 
the  case  connected  with  the  pleadings,  two  points  are  also 
made:  * 

1st  That  this  indictment,  having  charged  the  prisoner  with 
levying  war"  on  Blannerhassett's  island  and  containing  no  other 
overt  act,  canttot  be  su{^rted  by  proof  that  war  was  levied  at 
that  place  by  other  persons  in  the  absence  of  the  prisoner,  even 
admitting  those  persons  to  be  connected  with  him  in  one  com« 
men  treasonable  conspiracy. 

2dly.  That  admitting  such  an  indictment  could  be  supported 
by  such  evidence,  the  previous  conviction  of  some  person,  who 
committed  the  act  which  is  said  to  amount  to  levying  war,  is 
indispensable  to  the  conviction  of  a  person  who  advised  or  pro- 
cured that  act. 

As  to  the  first  point,  the  indictment  contains  two  counts:  one 
of  which  charges  that  the  prisoner  with  a  number  of  persona 
unknown  levied  war  on  Blannerhassett's  island  in  the  county  of 
Wood  in  the  district  of  Virginia;  and  the  other  adds  the  cixv- 
cumstance  of  their  proceeding  from  that  bland  down  the  river: 
for  the  purpose  of  seising  New  Orleans  by  force. 
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In  point  of  f^ict,  the  prisoner  was  not  on  Bbnneriiasaett's 
island  nor  in  the  county  of  Wood  nor  in  the  district  of  Virginia. 

In  considering  this  point  the  court  is  led  first  to  inquire  whe- 
ther an  indictment  for  levying  war  must  specify  an  overt  act,  or 
would  be  sufficient  if  it  merely  charged  the  prisoner  in  general 
terms  with  having  levied  war,  omitting  the  expression  of  [dace 
or  circumstance. 

The  place  in  which  a  crime  was  committed  is  essential  to  an 
indictment,  were  it  only  to  shew  the  jurisdiction  of  the^court.  It 
is  also  essential  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  prisoner  to  make 
his  defence.  That  at  common  law  an  indictment  would  have 
been  defective,  which  did  not  menuon  the  place  in  which  the 
crime  was  committed,  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  For  this,  it  is 
sufficient  to  refer  to  Hawkins^  b.  2  ch*  25.  sect.  84«  and  ch.  23. 
sect.  91.  This  necessity  is  rendered  the  stronger  by  the  consti- 
tutional provision  that  the  offender  ^^  shall  be  tried  in  the  state 
and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,"  and 
by  the  act  of  congress  which  requires  that  twelve  petty  jurors  at 
least  shall  be  summoned  from  the  county  where  the  offence  was 
committed. 

A  description  of  the  particular  manner  in  which  the  war  was  levi- 
ed seems  also  essential  to  enable  the  accused  to  make  his  defence. 
The  law  does  not  expect  a  man  to  be  prepared  to  defend  every 
act  of  his  life  which  may  be  suddenly  and  without  nodce  alleged 
against  him.  In  common  justice  the  particular  fact  with  which 
he  is  charged  ought  to  be  stated,  and  stated  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  afford  a  reasonable  certainty  of  the  nature  of  the  accusation 
and  the  circumstances  which  will  be  adduced  against  him.  The 
general  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  indictments  is  full  to  this  point* 
Foster  p.  149.  speaking  of  the  treason  of  com[j&ssing  the  king*s 
death,  says  ^^  from  what  has  been  said  it  followeth  that  in  eve- 
ry indictment  for  this  species  of  treason  and  indeed  for  levying 
war  and  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies  an  overt  act  must  be 
alleged  and  proved.  For  the^  overt  act  is  the  charge  )o  which 
the  prisoner  must  apply  his  defence." 

In  page  220  Foster  repeats  this  declaration.  It  is  also  lud 
down  m  Hawk.  b.  8.  ch.  17.  sect.  29.  Ut  Hak  121.  1^/  East 
116.  and  by  the  other  authorities  cited,  especially  Vaugban's 
case.  In  corroboration  of  this  opinion,  it  may  be  observed  that 
treason  can  only  be  established  by  the  proof  of  overt  acts;  and 
that  by  the  common  law  as  well  as  by  the  statute  of  7th  of  Wit 
liam  III.  those  overt  acts  only  which  are  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment can  be  given  in  evidence,  unless  perhaps  as  corroborative 
testimony  after  the  overt  acts  are  proved.  I'hat  clause  in  the 
constitution  too  which  says  that  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  the 
accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  ^^  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  accusation"  is  considered  as  leaving  a  direct  bear* 
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ing  on  this  point.  It  secures  to  him  such  information  as  will 
enable  him  to  prepare  for  his  defence. 

It  seems  then  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  it  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient for  an  indictment  to  allege  generally  that  the  accused  had 
levied  war  against  the  United  States.  The  charge  must  be  more 
particularly  specified  by  laying  what  is  termed  an  overt  act  of 
levying  war.  The  law  relative  to  an  appeal  as  9ted  from  Stam- 
ford, is  strongly  corroborative  of  this  opinion. 

Ifit  be  necessary  to  specify  the  charge  in  the  indictment,  it 
would  seem  to  follow,  irresistibly,  that  the  charge  must  be  proved 
as  laid. 

All  the  authorities  which  require  an  overt  act,  require  also 
that  this  overt  act  should  be  proved.  The  decision  in  Vaughan's 
case  is  particularly  in  point.  Might,  it  be  otherwise,  the  charge 
of  an  overt  act  .would  be  a  mischief  instead  of  an  advantage  to 
the  accused.  It  would  lead  him  from  the  true  cause  and  nature 
of  the  accusation  instead  of  informing  him  respecting  it. 

But  it  is  contended  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  that,  although 
the  accused  had  never  been  with  the  party  which  assembled  ,at 
Blannerhassttt's  island,  and  was,  at  the  time,  at  a  great  distance, 
and  in  a  different  state,  he  was  yet  legally  present,  and  therefore 
may  properly  be  charged  in  the  indictment  as  being  present  in 
fsict. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  inquire  whether  in  this  case  the 
doctrine  of  constructive  presence  can  apply* 

It  is  conceived  by  the  court  to  be  possible  that  a«person  may 
be  concerned  in  a  treasonable  conspiracy  and  yet  be  legally,  as 
well  as  aaually  absent  while  some  one  acf  of  the  treason  is  per- 
petrated. If  a  rebellion  should  be  so  extensive  as  to  spread 
through  every  state  in  the  union,  it  will  scarcely  be  contended 
that  every  individual  concerned  in  it  is  legally  present  at  every 
overt  act  committed  in  die  course  of  that  rebellion.  It  would  be 
a  very  violent  presumption  indeed,  too  violent  to  be  made  with- 
out clear  authority,  to  presume  that  even  the  chief  of  the  rebel 
army  was  legally  present  at  every  such  overt  act.  If  the  m;jin 
rebel  army,  with  the  chief  at  its  head,  should  be  prosecuting  war 
atone  extremity  x)f  our  territory,  say  in  New-Hampshire — if  this 
cliief  should  be  there  captured  and  sent  to  the  other  extremity 
for  the  purpose  of  trial — if  his  indictment  instead  of  alleging  an 
overt  act,  which  was  true  in  point  of  fact,  should  allege  that  he 
had  assembled  some  small  party,  which  in  truth  he  had  not  seen, 
and  had  leyied  war  by  engaging  in  a  skirmish  in  Georgia  at  a 
time  when  in  reality  he  was  fighting  a  battle  in  New-Hampshire— 
if  such  evidence  would  support  such  an  indictment  by  the  fiction 
that  he  was  legally  present  though  really  absent,  all  would  ask 
to  what  purpose  are  those  provisions  in  the  constitution,  which 
direct  the  place  of  trial  and  ordain  that  the  accused  shall  be 
informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation? 

Vol.  IL  3  H 
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But  that  a  man  mav  be  Fegally  absent^  who  has  couoselled  or 
procured  a  treasonable  act,  \^  proved  by  all  those  books  which 
treat  upon  the  subject;  and  which  concur  in  declaring  that  such 
a  person  is  a  principal  traitor,  not  because  he  was  legally  pre- 
sent, but  because  in  treason  all  are  principals.  Yet  the  indict- 
ment, speaking  upon  general  principles,  would  charge  him  ac« 
conling  to  the  truth  of  the  case.  Lord  Coke  says  ^^  if  many. con- 
spire to  levy  war,  and  some  of  them  do  levy  the  same  according 
to  the  conspiracy,  this  is  high  treason  in  all/'  Why?  because  all 
were  legally  present  when  the  war  was  levied?  No.  "  For  in 
treason,  continues  lord  Coke,  all  be  principals;  and  war  is  le- 
vied." In  this  case  the  indictment,  reasoning  from  analogy, 
would  not  charge  that  the  absent  conspirators  were  present  but 
would  state  th<;  truth  of  the  case.  If  the^  conspirator  had  done 
nothing  which  amounted  to  levying  of  war,  and  if  by  our  con* 
stitution  the  doctrine  that  an  accessory  becomes  a  principal  be 
not  adopVfid,  in  consequence  of  which  the  conspirator  could  not 
be  condemned  under  an  indictment  stating  the  truth  of  the  case, 
it  would  be  going  very  tar  to  say  that  this  defect,  if  it  be  termed 
one,  may  be  cured  by  an  indictment  stating  the  case  untruly. 

This  doctrine  of  lord  Coke  has  been  adopted  by  all  subse- 
quent writers;  and  it  is  generally  laid  down  in  the  English  books 
that  whatever  will  make  a  man  an  accessory  in  felony,  will  make 
him  a  principal  in  treason;  but  it  is  no  where  suggested  that  he 
is  by  construction  to  be  considered  as  present  when  in  point  of 
fact  he  was  absent. 

Foster  has  been  particulariy  quoted;  and  certainly  he  is  pre* 
cisely  in  point.  ^*  It  is  well  known,  says  Foster,  that  in  the  Ian* 
guage  of  the  law  there  are  no  accessories  in  high  treason;  all  are 
principals.  £very  instance  of  incitement,  aid,  or  protectioB, 
which  in  the  case  of  felony  will  render  a  man  an  accessory  be* 
fore  or  after  the  fact,  in  the  case  of  high  treason,  whether  it  be 
treason  at  common  law  or  by  statute,  will  make  him  a  principal 
in  treason."  The  cases  of  incitement  and  aid  are  cases  put  as 
examples  of  a  man's  becoming  a  principal  in  treason,  not  because 
he  was  legally  present,  but  by  force  of  that  maxim  in  the  com- 
mon law,  that  whatever  will  render  a  man  an  accessory  at  com- 
mon law  will  render  him  a  principal  in  treason.  In  other  passa* 
ges  the  words  ^^  command"  or  ^*'  procure"  are  used  to  indicate 
the  same  state  of  things,  that  is  a  treasonable  assemblage  pro- 
duced by  a  man  who  is  not  himself  in  that  assemblage. 

In  point  of  law  then,  the  man,  who  incites,  aids,  or  procures  a 
treasonable  act,  is  not  merely  in  consequence  of  that  incitement, 
aid  or  prociu-ement,  legally  present  when  that  act  is  committed* 

If  it  do  not  result,  from  die  nature  of  the  crime,  that.all  who 
are  concerned  in  it  are  legally  present  at  eveiy  overt  act,  then 
each  case  depends  upon  its  own  circumstances;  and  to  judge  how 
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(tar  the  eirtumstances  of  any  case  can  make  him  legally  present, 
who  is  in  fact  absent,  the  doctrine  of  construbtive  presence  must 
be  examined* 

Hak  in  his  1  voL  p.  615.  says,  ^S  reg&larly  no  man  can  be  a 
principal  in  felony  unless  he  be  present."  In  the  same  page  he 
says  "  an  accessory  before  is  he,  that  being  absent  at  the  time  of 
the  felony  committed,  doth  yet  procure,  counsel,  or  command 
another  to  commit  a  felony."  The  books  are  full  of  passages 
which  state  this  to  be  the  law.  Foster,  in  shewing  what  acts  of 
concurrence  will  make  a  man  a  principal,  says,  ^^  he  must  be 
present  at  the  perpetration,  otherwise  he  can  be  no  more  than 
an  accessory  before  the  fact." 

These  strong  distinctions  would  be  idle,  at  any  rate  they 
would  be  inapplicable  to  treason,  if  they  were  to  be  entirely  lost 
in  the  doctrine  of  constructive  presence. 

Foster  adds  (/>.  349.)  "  when  the  law  requireth  the  presence 
of  the  accomplice  at  the  perpetration  of  the  fact  in  order  to  ren- 
der him  a  principal,  it  doth  not  require  a  strict  actual  immediate 
presence,  such  a  presence  as  would  make  him  an  eye  or  ear  wit- 
ness of  what  passeth."  The  terms  used  by  Foster  are  %uch  as 
would  be  employed  by  a  man  intending  to  shew  the  necessity 
that  the  absent  person  should  be  near  at  hand,  although  from 
the'nature  of  the  thing  no  precise  distance  could  be  marked  out. 
An  inspection  of  the  cases,  'from  which  Foster  drew  this  gene* 
ral  principle,  will  serve  to  illustrate  it.  Hale  439.  In  all  these 
cases,  put  by  Hale,  the  whole  party  set  out  together  to  commit 
the  very  fact  charged  in  the  indictment;  or  to  commit  some 
other  unlawful  act,  in  which  they  are  all  to  be  personally  con- 
cerned at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  are,  at  the  very  time 
when  "the  criminal  feet  is  committed,  near  enough  to  give  actual 
personal  aid  and  assistance  to  the  man  who  perpetrated  it.  Hale^ 
m  p*  449.  giving  the  reason  for  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the 
lord  Dacre,  says  "  they  all  came  with  an  intent  to  steal  the  deer; 
and  consequently  the  law  supposes  that  they  came  all  with  the 
intent  to  oppose  all  that  should  hinder  them  in  that  design." 
The  original  case  says  this  was  their  resolution.  This  opposition 
would  be  a  personal  opposition.  This  case,  even  as  stated  by 
Hale,  would  clearly  not  Comprehend  any  man  who  entered  into 
the  combination,  but  who,  instead  of  going  to  the  park  where 
the  murder  was  committed,  should  not  set  out  with  the  others, 
should  go  Xct  a  different  park,  or  should  even  lose  his  way. 

In  both  these  cases  stated  in  Hale  534.  the  persons  actually 
set  out  together  and  were  near  enough  to  assist  in  the  commis- 
sion of  the  fact.  That  in  the  case  of  Pudsey  the  felony  was,  as 
stated  by  Hale,  a*  different  felony  from  that  originally  intended 
is  unimportant  in  regard  to  •the  particular  principle  now  under 
consideration;  so  far  as  respected  distance,  as  respected  capacity 
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^to  assist  in  cibe  of  resistance,  k  is  the  same  as  if  (he  robbery 
had  been  that  which  was  originally  designed*  The  case  in,  the 
original  report  shews  that  the  felony  committed  was  in  fact  in 
pursuuncc:  of  that  originally  designed.  Foster  350.  plainly  sup- 
poses tlic  same  particular  design,  not  a  general  design  composed 
of  many  paiticular  distinct  facts.  He  supposes  them  to  be  co- 
operating with  respect  to  that  particular  design*  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  case  which  is  perhaps  common*  Suppose  a  band 
of  robbers  confederated  for  the  general  purpose  of  robbing. 
They  set  out  together,  or  in  parties,  to  robr  a  panicular  indivi- 
dual; and  each  performs  the  part  assigned  to  him.  Some  ride  up 
to  the  individual  and  demand  his  purse.  Others  watch  out  of 
sight  to  intercept  those  who  might  be  coming  to  assist  the  man 
on  whom  the  robbery  is  to  be  committed.  If  murder  or  robbery 
actually  take  place,  all  are  principals;  and  all  in  construction  of 
law  are  prest- nt.  Bat  suppose  they  set  out  at  the  same  tiRie  or 
'  at  different  times,  by  diflerent  roads,  to  attack  and  rob  different 
individuals  or  different  companies:  to  commit  distinct  acts  of 
robbery.  It  has  never  been  contended  that  those  who  committed 
one  act  of  robbery,  or  who  failed  altogether,  were  constructively 
present  at  the  act  of  those  who  were  associated  with  them  in  the 
common  object  of  robbeiy,  who  were  to  share  the  plunder,  but 
who  did  not  assist  at  the  paiticular  fact.  They  do  indeed  belong 
to  the  general  party;  but  they  are  not  of  the  particular  party 
which  committed  this  fact.  Foster  concludes  this  subject  by  ob- 
serving that  ^^  in  order  to  render  a  person  an  accomplice  and  a 
principal  in  felony,  he  roust  be  aiding  and  abetting  at  tke  fs^ 
or  ready  to  afford  assistance  if  necessary:"  that  is,  at  the  par- 
ticular fact  which  is  charged.  He  must  be  ready  to  render  assis- 
tance to  those  who  are  committing  that  particular  fa«C.  He  most, 
as  is  stated  by  Hawkins,  be  ready  to  give  immediate  and  direct 
assistance. 

All  the  cases  to  be  found  in  the  books  go  to  the  same  points 
Let  them  be  applied  to  that  under  consideration. 

The  whple  treason  laid  in  this  indictment  is  the  levying  of 
war  in  Biannerhassett's  island;  and  the  whole  question  to  which 
the  inquiry  of  the  court  is  now  directed  is  whether  the  prisoner 
was  legally  present  at  that  fact. 

I  say  this  is  the  whole  question;  because  the  prisoner  can  on- 
ly be  convict<rd  on  the  overt  act  laid  in  the  indictment.  With 
respect  to  this  prosecution,  it  is  as  if  no  other  overt  act  existed. 
If  other  overt  acts  can  be  inquired  into,  it  is  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  proving  the  particular  fact  charged.  It  is  as  evidence  of 
the  crime  consisting  of  this  particular  fact,  not  as  establishing 
the  general  crime  by  a  distinct  fact. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  have  charged  those  engaged 
in  the  defence  with  considering  the  overt  act  as  the  treason. 
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whereas  it  ought  to  be  considered  scdely  as  the  evidence  of  the 
treason;  but  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  seem  themselves  not 
to  have  sufficiently  adverted  to  this  clear  principle:  that  though  . 
the  overt  act  may  not  be  itself  the  treason,  it  is  the  sole  act  of 
that  treason  which  can  produce  conviction.  It  is  the  sole  point 
in  issue  between  the  parties.  And  the  only  division  ot  that  point, 
if  the  expression  be  adlowed,  which  the  court  is  now  examining, 
is  the  constructive  presence  of  the  prisoner  at  the  fact  charg^. 

To  return  then  to  the  application  of  the  cases. 

Had  the  prisoner  set  out  with  the  party  from  Beaver  for 
Blannerhassett's  island,  or  perhaps  had  he  set  out  for  that  place, 
thou^  not  from  Beaver,  and  had  arrived  in  the  island,  he 
would  have  been  present  at  the  fact.  Had  he  not  arrived  in  the 
island,  but  had  taken  a  position  near  euough  to  cooperate  with 
those  on  the  island,  to  assist  them  in  any  act  of  hostility,  or  to 
aid  them  if  attacked,  the  question  whether  he  was  constructively 
present  would  btt  a  question  compounded  of  law  and  fact, 
which  would  be  decided  by  the  jury,  with  the  aid  of  the  court,  so 
far  as  respected  the  law.  In  this  case  the  accused  would  have 
been  of  the  particular  party  assembled  on  the  island,  and  would 
have  been  associated  with  them  in  the  particular  act  of  levying 
war  said  to  have  been  committed  on  the  island. 

But  if  he  was  not  with  the  party  at  any  time  before  they 
reached  the  island — if  he  ^  not  join  them  there,  or  intend  to 
join  them  there — if  his  personal  cooperation  in  the  general  plan 
was  to  be  aflForded  elsewhere,  at  a  great  distance,  in  a  different 
state-— if  the  overt  acts  of  treason  to  be  performed  by  him  were 
to  be  distinct  overt  acts — ^then  he  was  not  of  the  particular  party 
assembled  at  Blannerhassett's  island,  and  was  not  constructively 
present,  aiding  and  assisting  in  the  particular  act  which  was  there 
committed. 

The  testimony  on  this  point,  so  far  as  it  has  been  delivered,  is 
not  equivocaL  There  is  not  only  no  evidence  that  the  accused 
was  of  the  particular  party  which  assembled  on  Blannerhassett's 
island;  but  the  whole  evidence  shows  he  was  not  of  that  party. 

In  felony  then,  admitting  the  crime  to  have  been  completed 
on  the  island,  and  to  have  been  advised,  procured,  or  command- 
ed by  the  accused,  he  would  have  been  incontestably  an  accesso- 
ry and  not  a  principal. 

But  in  treason,  it  is  said,  the  law  is  otherwise,  because  the 
theatre  of  action  is  more  extensive. 

The  reasoning  applies  in  England  as  strongly  as  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  While  in  '15  and  '45  the  family  of  Stuart  sought  to 
regain  the  crown  they  had  forfeited,  the  struggle  was  for  the 
whole  kingdom;  yet  no  man  was  ever  considered  as  legally  pre- 
sent at  one  place,  when  actually  at  another;  or  as  aiding  in 
onc^  transaction,  wiiile  actually  employed  in  another. 
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With  the  perfect  knowledge  that  the  whole  nation  may  be  the 
theatre  of  action^  the  English  books  unite  in  declaring  that  he, 
who  counsels,  procures  or  aids  treason,  is  guilty  accessorially, 
and  solely  in  virtue  of  die  common  law  principle,  that  what  will 
make  a  man  an  accessory  in  felony  makes  him  a  principal  in 
treason.  So  far  from  considering  a  man  as  constructively  present 
at  every  overt  act  of  the  general  treason  in  which  he  may  have 
been  concerned,  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  books  limits  the  proof 
against  him  to  those  particular  overt  acts  of  levying  war  with 
which  he  is  charged. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  different  doctrine?  Clearly  that 
which  has  been  stated.  If  a  person  levying  war  in  Kentucky, 
may  be  said  to  be  constructively  present  and  assembled  with  a 
party  carrying  on  war  in  Virginia  at  a  great  distance  fix>m  him, 
then  he  is  present  at  every  overt  act  performed  any  where.  He 
may  be  tried  in  any  state  on  the  continent,  where  any  overt  act 
has  been  committed.  He  may  be  proved  to  be  guilty  of  an  overt 
act  laid  in  the  indictment  in  which  he  had  no  personal  pardci- 
patton,  by  proving  that  he  advised  it,  or  that  he  committed 
other  acts. 

This  is,  perhaps,  too  extravagant  to  be  in  terms  maintained. 
Certainly  it  cannot  be  supported  by  die  doctrines  of  the  English 
law. 

The  opinion  of  judge  Patterson^  in  Mitoheirs  case  has  been 
cited  on  this  point.  2  DalL  348. 

The  indictment  is  not  specially  stated;  but  from  the  case  as  re- 
ported, it  must  have  been  either  general  for  levying  war  in  the 
county  of  Allegany,  and  the  overt  act  must  have  been  the  as- 
semblage of  men  and  levying  of  war  in  that  county;  or  it  must 
have  given  a  particular  detail  of  the  treasonable  transactions  in 
that  county.  The  first  supposition  is  the  most  probable;  but  let 
the  indictment  be  in  the  one  form  or  the  other,  and  the  result  is 
the  same.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  that  a  large  body  of  men, 
of  whom  Mitchell  was  one,,  assembled  at  'Braddock^s  field,  in 
the  county  of  Allegany,  for  the  purpose  of  committing  acts  of 
violence  at  Pittsburg;  that  there  was  also  an  assemblage  at  a 
different  time  at  Couches  fort,  at  which  the  prisoner  also  at* 
tended.  The  general  and  avowed  object  of  that  meeting  was  to 
concert  measures  for  resisting  the  execution  of  a  public  law.  At 
Couch's  fort,  the  resolution  was  taken  to  attack  the  house  of 
the  inspector;  and  the  body  there  assembled  marched  to  that 
house  and  attacked  it.  It  was  proved,  by  the  competent  number 
of  witnesses,  that  he  was  at  Couch's  fort  armed;  that  he  offered 
to  recoiiinoitre  the  house  to  be  attacked;  that  he  marched  with 
the  insurgents  towards  the  house;  that  he  was  with  them  after 
the  action  attending  the  body  of  one  of  his  comrades  who  » as 
killed  in  it.  One  witness  SAVore  positively  that  he  was  present  at 
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the  burning  of  the  house;  and  a  second  witness  aaid  that  ^'  it  run 
in  his  head  that  he  had  seen  him  there."  That  a  doubt  should 
exist  in  such  a  case  as  this,  is  strong  evidence  of  the  necessity 
that  the  overt  act  should  be  unequivocally  proved  bj'  two 
witnesses. 

But  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  judge  in  this  case?  Couch's 
fort  and  Neville's  house  being  in  the  same  county ,  the  assemblage 
having  been  at  Couch's  fort,  and  the  resolution  to  attaqk  the 
house  having  been  there  taken,  the  body  having  for  the  avowed 
purpose  moved  in  execution  of  that  resolution  towards  the  house 
to  be  attacked,  he  inclined  to  think  that  the  act  of  marching  was 
in  itself  levying  war.  If  it  was,  then  the  overt  act  laid  in  the 
indictment  was  consummated  by  the  assemblage  at  Couch's 
and  the  marching  from  thence;  and  Mitchell  was  proved  to  be 
guilty  by  more  than  two  positive  witnesses.  But  without  decid- 
ing this  to  be' the  "law,  he  proceeded  to  consider  the  meeting  at 
Couch's,  the  immediate  marching  to  Neville's  house,  and  the 
attack  and  burning  of  the  house,  as  one  transaction.  Mitchell 
was  proved  by  more  than  two  positive  witnesses  to  have  been  in 
that  transaction,  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  it;  and  the  judge 
declared  it  to  be  unnecessary  that  all  should  have  seen  him  at 
the  same  time  and  place.  * 

But  suppose  not  a  single  witness  had  proved  Mitchell  to  have 
been  at  Couch's,  or  on  the  march,  or  at  Neville's.  Suppose  he 
had  been  at  the  tinie  notoriously  absent  in  a  different  state.  Can 
it  be  believed,  by  any  person  who  observes  the  caution  with 
which  judge  Patterson  required  the  constitutional  proof  of  two 
witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  that  he  would  have  said  Mitchell 
was  constsructively  present,  and  might,  on  that  straining  of  a  le- 
gal fiction,  be  found  guilty  of  treason?  Had  he  delivered  such 
an  opinion  what  would  have  been  the  language  of  this  country 
respecting  it?  Had  he  given  this  opinion,  it  would  have  required 
all  the  correctness  of  his  life  to  strike  his  name  from  that  bloody 
list  in  which  the  name  of  Jefferies  is  enrolled. 

But  to  estimate  the  opinion  in  Mitchell's  case,  let  its  circum- 
stances be  transferred  to  Burr's  case.  Suppose  the  body  of  men 
adsembled  in  Blannerhassett's  island  had  previously  met  at  some 
other  place  in  the  same  county;  that  Burr  had  been  proved 
to  be  with  them  by  four  witnesses;  that  the  resolution  to  march 
to  Blannerhassett's  island  for  a  treasonable  purpose  had  been 
there  taken;  that  he  had  been  seen  on  the  march  with  them;  that 
one  witness  had  seen  him  on  the  island;  that  another  thought  he 
had  seen  him  there;  that  he  had  been  seen  with  the  party  direct- 
ly after  leaving  the  island;  that  this  indictment  had  charged  the 
Icrvyingof  war  in  Wood  county  generally — the  cases  would  then 
have  been  precisely  parallel;  and  the  decision  would  have  been 
the  same; 
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In  conformity  with  principle  and  with  authority  then,  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar  was  ntiither  legally  nor  actually  present  at  Blan- 
nerhassett's  island;  and  the  court  is  strongly  inclined  to' the  opi- 
nion that  without  proving  an  actual  or  legal  presence  by  two 
witnesses,  the  overt  act  laid  in  -this  indictment  cannot  be 
proved. 

But  this  opinion  is  controverted  on  two  grounds. 

The  first  is,  that  the  indictment  does  not  charge  the  prisoner 
to  have  been  present. 

The  second,  that  although  he  was  absent,  yet  if  he  caused  the 
assemblage,  he  may  be  indicted  as  being  present,  and  convicted 
on  evidence  that  he  caused  the  treasonable  act. 

The  first  position  is  to  be  decided  by  the  ipdictment  itself. 
The  court  understands  the  allegation  differently  from  the  attor- 
ney for  the  United  States.  The  court  understands- it  to  be  di- 
rectly charged  that  the  prisoner  did  assemble  with  the  multi- 
tude and  did  march  with  them.  Nothing  will  more  clearly  test 
this  construction  than  putting  the  case  into  a  shape  which  it  mav 
possibly  take.  Suppose  the  law  to  be,  that  the  indictment  would 
be  defective  unless  it  alleged  the  presence  of  the  person  indict- 
ed at  the  act  of  treason.  If  upon  a  special  verdict,  facts  should 
be  found  which  amounted  to  a  levying  of  war  by  the  accused, 
and  his  counsel  should  insist  that  he  could  not  be  condemned 
because  the  indictment  was  defective  in  not  charging  that  he 
was  himself  one  of  the  assemblage  which  constituted  the  trea- 
son, or  because  it  alleged  the  procurement  defectively,  would 
the  attorney  admit  this  construction  of  his  indictment  to  be  cor- 
rect?. I  am  persuaded  he  would  not;  and  that  he  ought  not  to 
make  such  a  concession.  If,  after  a  verdict,  the  indictment  ought 
to  be  construed  to  allege  that  the  prisoner  was  one  of  the  as- 
semblage at  Blannerhassett's  island,  it  ought  to  be  so  construed 
now.  But  this  is  unimportant;  for  if  the  indictment  alleges 
that  the  prisoner  procured  the  assemblage,  that  procurement 
becomes  part  of  the  overt  act  and  must  be  proved  as  will  be 
shewn  hereafter. 

The  second  position  is  founded  on  1  Hale  214.  288.  and 
1  East  127. 

While  I  declare  that  this  doctrine  contradicts  every  idea  I 
had  ever  entertained  on  the  subject  of  indictments,  (since  it  ad- 
mits that  one  case  may  be  slated  and  a  very  different  case 
may  be  proved)  I  will  acknowledge  that  it  is  countenanced  by 
the  authorities  adduced  in  its  support.  To  counsel  or  advise  a 
treasonable  assemblage  and  to  be  one  of  that  assemblage,  are  cer- 
tainly distinct  acts,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  charged  as  the 
same  act.  The  great  objection  to  this  mode  of  proceeding  is, 
that  this  proof  essentially  varies  from  the  charge  in  the  charac- 
ter and  essence  of  the  oifence,  and  in  the  testimony  by  which 
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the  accused  is  to  defend  himself.  These  dicta  of  lord  Hale, 
therefore,  taken  in  the  extent  in  which  they  are  understood  by 
the  counsel  for  the  United  States,  seem  to  be  repugnant  to  the 
declarations  we  find  every  where  that  an  overt  act  must  be  laid 
and  must  be  proved.  No  case  is  cited  by  Hale  in  support  of 
them,  and  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  had  the  pub- 
lic received  his  corrected  instead  of  his  original  manuscript, 
thev  would,  if  not  expunged,  have  been  restrain  -d  in  their  ap- 
plication to  cases  of  a  particular  description.  Laid  down  general- 
ly and  applied  universally  to  all  cases  of  treason  they  are  repug- 
nant to  the  principles  for  which  Hale  contends,  for  which  all  the 
elementary  writers  contend,  and  from  which  courts  have  in  no 
case,  either  directly  reported  or  referred  to  in  the  books,  ever 
departed.  These  principles  are,  that  the  indictment  must  give 
notice  of  the  offence;  that  the  accused  is  only  bound  to  answer 
the  particular  charge  which  the  indictment  contains,  and  that 
the  overt  act  laid  is  that  particular  charge.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  only  doing  justice  to  Hale  to  examine  his  dicft 
and  if  they  admit  of  being  understood  in  a  limited  sense, 
not  repugnant  to  his  own  doctrines  nor  to  the  general  principles 
of  law,  to  understand  them  in  that  sense, 

**  If  many  conspire  to  counterfeit,  or  counsel  or  abet  it,  and 
one  of  them  doth  the  fact  upon  that  counselling  or  conspiracy, 
it  is  treason  in  all,  and  they  n&ay  be  all  indicted  for  counterfeit- 
ing generally  within  tnis  statute,  for  in  such  case  in  treason  all 
are  principals." 

This  is  laid  down  as  applicable  singly  to  the  treason  of 
counterfeiting  the  coin,  and  is  not  applied  by  Hale  to  other 
treasons.  Had  he  designed  to  apply  the  principle  universally 
he  would  have  stated  it  as  a  general  proposition;  he  would 
have  laid  it  down  in  treating  on  other  branches  of  the  sta- 
tute as.wellas  in  the  chapter  respecting  the  coin;  he  would 
have  laid  it  down  when  treating  on  indictments  generally. 
But  he  has  done  neither.  Every  sentiment  bearing  in  any  man- 
ner on  this  point,  which  is  to  be  found  in  lord  H?ile  while  on  the 
doctrine  of  levying  war  or  on  the  general  doctrine  of  indict- 
ments, militates  against  the  opinion  that  he  considered  the  pro- 
position as  more  extensive  than  he  has  declared  it  to  be.  No 
courtcouldbe  justified  in  extendingthe  dictumof  a  judge  beyond 
its  terms  to  cases  which  he  has  expressly  treated  in  which  he 
has  not  himself  applied  it,  and  on  which  he  as  well  as  others 
has  delivered  opinions  which  that  dictum  would  overrule.  This 
would  be  the  less  justifiable  if  there  should  be  a  clear  legal  dis- 
tinction indicated  by  the  very  terms  in  which  the  judge  has  ex- 
pressed himself  between  the  particular  case  to  which  alone  he 
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has  applied  the  dictum  and  other  cases  to  which  the  court  is  re- 
quired to  extend  it. 

There  is  this  clear  legal  distinction:  "they  may,*'  says  judge 
Hale,  "  be  indicted  for  counterfeiting  generally.''  But  if  many 
conspire  to  levy  war,  and  some  actually  levy  it,  they  may  not  be 
indicted  for  levying  war  generally.  The  books  concur  in  de- 
claring that  they  cannot  be  so  indicted.  A  special  overt  act  of  le- 
vying war  must  be  laid.  This  distinction  between  counterfeit- 
ing the  coins  and  that  class  of  treasons  among  which  levying 
war  is  placed  is  taken  in  the  statute  of  Edward  III.  That  sta- 
tute requires  an  overt  act  of  levying  war  to  be  laid  in  the  indict- 
ment, and  does  not  require  an  overt  act  of  counterfeiting  the 
coin  to  be  laid.  If  in  a  particular  case  in  which  a  general  indict- 
ment is  sufficient  it  be  stated  that  the  crime  may  be  charged 
generally  according  to  the  legal  eifect  of  the  act,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  in  other  cases  where  a  general  indictmt-nt  would  not  be 
sufficient, where  an  overt  act  must  be  laid,  that  this  overt  act  need 
i^  be  laid  according  to  the  real  fact.  Hale  then  is  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  himself  and  with  the  general  principles  of  the  law,  only 
by  permitting  the  limits  which  he  has  himself  given  to  his  own 
dictum  to  remain  where  he  has  placed  them. 

In  page  238.  Hale  is  speaking  generally  to  the  receiver  of  a 
traitor,  and  is  stating  in  what  such  a  receiver  partakes  of  an  ac- 
cessory: 1st. ''  His  indictment  must  be  special  of  the  receipt,  and 
not  generally  that  he  did  the  thing,  whJth  may-  6e  otherwise 
in  case  of  one  that  is  procurer,  counsellor  or  consenter." 

The  words  **  may  be  otherwise"  do  not  clearly  convey  the 
idea  that  it  is  universally  otherwise.  In  all  cases  of  a  receiver 
the  indictment  must  be  special  on  the  receipt  and  not  general. 
The  words  "may  be  otherwise  in  case  of  a  procurer, &c«" 
signify  that  it  may  be  otherwise  in  all  treasons,  or  that  it  may  be 
otherwise  in  some  treasons.  If  it  may  be  otherwise  in  somc^trea- 
sons  without  contradicting  the  doctrines  of  Hale  himselT  as  well 
as  of  other  writers,  but  cannot  be  otherwise  in  all  treasons  with- 
out such  contradiction,  the  fair  construction  is,  that  Hale  used 
these  words  in  their  restricted  sense;  that  he  used  them  in  refer- 
ence to  treasons  in  which  a  general  indictment  would  lie,  not 
to  treasons  where  a  general  indictment  would  not  lie  but  an 
overt  act  of  the  treason  must  be  charged.  The  two  passages  of 
Hale  thus  construed  may  perhaps  be  law,  and  may  leave  him 
consistent  with  himself.  It  appears  to  the  court  to  be  the  fair 
way  of  construing  them. 

These  observations  relative  to  the  passages  quoted  from  Hale 
apply  to  that  quoted  from  East,  who  obviously  copies  from  Hale 
and  relies  upon  his  authority. 
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Upon  this  point  Kelyng  26.  and  Ut  Hale  626.  have  also  been 
relied  upon.  It  is  stated  in  both  that  if  a  man  be  indicted  as  a 
principal  and  acquitted  l^cannot  afterwards  be  indicted  as  an 
accessory  before  the  fact,  vV^hence  it  is  inferred,  not  without  rea- 
son, that  evidence  of  accessorial  guilt  may  be  received  on  such 
an  indictment.  Yet  no  case  is  found  in  which  the  question  has 
been  made  andilecided*  The  objection  has  never  been  taken  at 
a  trial  and  overruled,  nor  do  the  books  say  it  would  be  over- 
ruled. Were  sucb  a  case  produced  its  application  would  be 
questionable.  Kelyng  says  an  accessory  before  the  fact  is  qvo- 
dam  modo  in  some  ttanner  guilty  qf  the  fact.  The  law  may  not 
require  that  the  manner  should  be  stated;  for  in  felony  it  does 
not  require  that  an  overt  ^&  should  be  laid.  The  indictment 
therefore  may  be  general;  but  an  overt  act  of  levying  war  must 
be  laid.  These  cases  then  prove  in  their  utmost  extent  no  more 
than  the  cases  previously  cited  from  Hale  and  East.  This  distinc- 
tion between  indictments  which  may  state  the  fact  generally, 
and  those  which  must  lay  specially,  bear  some  analogy  to  a. ge- 
neral and  a  special  action  on  the  case.  In  a  general  action  the 
declaration  may  lay  the  assumpsit  according  to  the  legal  effect 
of  the  transaction,  but  in  a  special  action  on  {he  case,  the  de- 
claration must  state  the  material  circumstances  truly  and  they 
must  be  proved  as  stated.  This  distinction  also  derives  some 
aid  from  a  passage  in  HcUe  625.  immediately  preceding  that 
which  has  been  cited  at  the  bar.  He  says,  ^^  if  A  be  indicted  as 
principal  and  D  as  accessory  before  or  after ^  and  both  be  ac- 
quitted, yet  B  may  be  indicted  as  principal,  and  the  former  ac- 
quittal as  accessory  is  no  bar." 

The  crimes  then  are  not  the  same,  and  may  not  indiiFerently 
be  tried  under  the  same  indictment.  But  why  is  it  that  an  ac- 
quittal as  principal  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  an  indictment  as 
accessory,  while  an  acquittal  as  accessory  may  not  be  plead- 
ed in  bar  to  an  indictment  as  principal?    If  it  be  answered 
that  the  accessorial  crime  may  be    given    in    evidence    on 
an    indictment   as    principal    but   that   the    principal    crime 
may  not  be  given  in  evidence  on  an  indictment  as  accessory,  ' 
the  question  recurs,  on  what  legal  ground  does  this  distinction  ^ 
stand?   I  can  imagine  only  this:    an  accessory  being  quodam 
modo  a  principal  in  indictments  where  the  law  does  not  require 
the  manner  to  be  stated  which  need  not  be  special,  evidence  of 
accessorial  guilt,  if  the  punishment  be  the  same,  may  possibly  be 
received;  but  every  indictment  as  accessory  may  be  special.  The 
very  allegation  that  he  is  an  accessory  must  be  a  special  alle- 
gation, and  must  shew   how  he   became  an  accessory.    The, 
charges  of  this  special  indictment  therefore  must  be  proved  as 
laid,  and  no  evidence  which  proves  the  crime  in  a  form  sub- 
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stantially  different  can  be  received^  If  this  be  the  legal  reason 
for  the  distinction,  it  supports  the  exposition  of  these  dicta 
vhich  has  been  given.  If  it  be  not  th^  legal  reason,  I  can  con- 
ceive no  other. 

But  suppose  the  law  to  be  as  is  contended  by  the  counsel  for 
the  United  Sutes.  Suppose  an  indictment^  charging  an  indivi* 
dual  with  personally  assembling  among  others  and  thus  levying 
war,  mav  be  satisfied  with  the  proof  that  he  caused  the  assem- 
blage. What  effect  will  this  law  have  upon  this  case? 

The  guilt  of  the  accused,  if  tW&re  be  any  guilt,  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  assemblage;  for  he  was  not  a  meniber  of  it.  The  sim- 
ply fact  of  assemblage  no  more  affects  one  absent  man  than  an* 
other.  His  guilt  then  consists  in  pi^curing  the  assemblage^  and 
upon  this  fact  depends  his  criminality.  The  proof  relative  to  the 
character  of  an  assemblage  must  be  the  same  whether  a  man  be 
present  or  absent.  In  the  general,  to  charge  any  individual  with 
thc'  guilt  of  an  assemblage,  the  fact  of  his  presence  must  be 
proved:  it  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the  overt  act.  If  then 
the  procurement  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  presence,  does  it 
not  also  constitute^n  essential  part  of  the  overt  act?  must  it  not 
also  be  proved?  must  it  not  be  proved  in  the  same  manner 
that  presence  must  be  proved?  If  in  one  case  the  {M'escnce  of 
the  individual  make  the  guilt  of  the  assemblage  his  guilt,  and 
in  the  other  case  the  procurement  by  the  individual  make  the 
guilt  of  the  assemblage  his  guilt,  then  presence  and  procurement 
are  equally  component  parts  of  the  overt  act,  and  equally  re- 
quire two  witnesses. 

Collateral  points  may,  say  the  books,  be  proved  according  to 
the  course  qf  the  common  law;  but  is  this  a  collateral  point?  Is 
the  fact,  without  which  the  accused  does  not  participate  in  the 
guilt  of  the  assemblage  if  it  were  guilty,  a  collateral  point?  This 
cannot  be.  The  presence  of  the  party,  where  presence  is  necessa- 
ry, being  a  part  of  the  overt  act  must  be  positively  proved  by 
two  witnesses.  No  presumptive  evidence,  no  facts  from  which 
presence  may  be  conjectured  or  inferred  will  satisfy  the  consti- 
tution and  the  law.  If  procurement  take  the  place  of  presence 
and  become  part  of  the  overt  act,  then  no  presumptive  evi- 
dence,  no  facts  from  which  the  procurement  may  be  conjectur- 
ed or  inferred,  can  satisfy  the  constitution  and  the  law.  The 
mind  is  not  to  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  individual  was 
present  by  a  train  of  conjectures,  of  inferences,  or  of  reasoning; 
the  fact  must  be  proved  by  two  witnesses.  Neither,  where  pro- 
curement supplies  the  want  of  presence,  is  the  mind  to  be  con- 
ducted to  the  conclusion  that  the  accused  procured  the  assem- 
bly, by  a  train  of  conjectures  of  inferences  or  of  reasoning;  the 
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fact  itself  must  be  proved  by  two  witnesses,  and  must  have  been 
committed  within' the  district  • 

If  it  be  said  that  the  advising  or  procurement  of  treason  is  a 
secret  transaction,  which  can  scarcely  ever  be  proved  in  the  man- 
ner required  by  this  opinion,  the  answer  which  will  readily  sue- 
gest  itself  is,  that  the  difficulty  of  proving  a  fact  will  not  justiiy 
conViition  without  proof.  Certainly  it  will  not  justify  conviction 
without  a  direct  and  positive  witness  in  a  case  where  the  constitu<« 
tion  requires  two.  The  more  correct  inference  from  this  circum- 
stance would  seem  to  l>e,  that  the  advising  of  the  fact  is  not  with« 
in  the  constitutional  definition  of  the  crime.  To  advise  or  procure 
a  treason  is  in  the  nature  of  conspiring  or  plotting  (reason,  which 
is  not  treason  in  itself. 

If  then  the  doctrines  of  Kelyng,  Hale  and  East,  be  under- 
stood ip  the  sense  in  which  they^re  pressed  by  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  and  are  applicable  in  the  United  States,  the  fact 
that  the  accused  procured  the  assemblage  on  Blannerhassett's 
island  must  be  proved,  not  circumstantially  but  positively,  by  two 
witnesses  to  charge  him  with  that  assemblage.  But  there  are  still 
other  most  important  considerations  which  must  be  well  weighed 
before  this  doctrine  can  be  applied  to  the  United  States. 

The  8th  amendment  to  the  constitution  has  been  pressed  with 
great  force,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  its  application  to  this 
point.  The  accused  cannot  be  saicf  to  be  ^^  informed  of  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  accusation^'  unless  the  indictment  give  him 
that  notice  which  may  reasonably  suggest  to  him  the  point  on 
which  the  accusations  turns,  so  that  he  may  know  the  course  to 
be  pursued  in  his  defence. 

It  is  also  well  worthy  of  consideration  that  this  doctrine,  so  far 
as  it  respects  treason,  is  entirely  supported  by  the  operation  of  the 
common  law,  which  is  said  to  convert  the  accessory  before  the 
fact  into  the  principal,  and  to  make  the  act  of  the  principal  his 
act.  The  accessory  before  the  fact  is  not  said  to  have  levied  war. 
He  is  not  snid  to  be  guilty  under  the  statute,  but  the  common 
law  attaches  to  him  the  guilt  of  that  fact  which  he  has  advised  or 
procured;  and,  as  contended,  makes  it  his  act.  This  is  the  operas 
tion  of  the  common  law  not  the  operation  of  the  statute.  It  is  an  ope* 
ration  then  which  can  only  be  performed  where  the  common  law 
exists  to  perform:  it  is  the  creature  of  the  common  law,  and  the 
creature  presupposes  it^  creator.  To  decide  then  that  this  doc- 
trine is  applicable  to  the  United  States  would  seem  to  imply 
the  decision  that  the  United  States,  as  a  nation,  have  a  com- 
mon law  which  creates  and  defines  the  punishment  of  crimes  ac- 
cessorial in  their  nature.  It  would  imply  the  further  decision  that 
these  accessorial  crimes  are  not  in  the  case  of  treasdn  excluded 
by  the  definition  of  treason  given  in  the  constitution.  I  will  not 
pretend  that  I  have  not  individually  an  opinion  on  these  points, 
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but  it  is  one  which  I  should  give  only  in  a  case  which  absolutely 
required  it,  unless  I  could  confer  respecting  it  with  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court. 

I  have  said  that  this  doctrine  -cannot  apply  to  the  United 
States  without  implying  those  decisions  respecting  the  common 
law  which  I  have  stated;  because^  should  it  be  true  as  is  contend- 
ed that  the  constitutional  definition  of  treason  comprehendi  him 
who  advises  or  procures  an  assemblage  that  levies  war,  it  would 
not  follow  that  such  adviser  or  procurer  might  be  charged  as  hav- 
ing been  present  at  the  assemblage.  If  the  adviser  or  procurer  be 
within  the  definition  of  levying  war,  and  independent  of  the  agency 
of  the  common  law  do  actually  levy  war,  then  the  .advisement  or 
procurement  is  an  overt  act  of  lev^'ing  war.  If  it  be  th^  overt  act  on 
which  he  is  to  be  convicted,  then  it  must  be  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment; for  he  can  only  be  coi^vtcted  on  proof  of  the  overt  acts 
which  are  charged. 

To  render  this  distinction  more  intelligible  let  it  be  recollected, 
that  although  it  should  be  conceded  that  since  the  statute,  of 
William  and  Mary  he  who  advises  or  procures  a  treason  may, 
in  England,  be  charged  as  having  committed  that  treason  by  vir- 
tue of  the  common  law  operation,  which  is  said  so  far  as  respects 
the  indictment  to  unite  the  accessorial  to  the  principal  ofience  and 
permit  them  to  be  charged  as  one,  yet  it  can  never  be  conceded 
that  he  who  commits  one  overt  act  under  the  statute  of  Edward  can 
be  charged  and  convicted  on  proof  of  another  overt  act.  If  then 
procurement  be  an  overt  act  of  treason  under  the  constitution,  no 
man  can  be  convicted  for  the  procurement  under  an  indictment 
charging  him  with  actually  assembling,  whatever  may  be  the  doc- 
trine of  the  common  law  in  the  case  of  an  accessorial  offender. 

It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place  again  to  advert  to  the 
opinion  of  the  supreme  court  and  to  shew  that  it  contains  nothing 
contrar}'  to  the  doctrine  now  laid  down.  That  opinion  is  that  an 
individual  may  be  guilty  of  treason  ^*  who  has  not  appeared  in 
arms  against  his  country;  that  if  war  be  actually  levied,  that  is  if 
a  body  of  men  be  actually  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
by  force  a  treasonable  object,  all  those  who  perform  any  part 
however  minute  or  however  remote  from  the  scene  of  action  and 
who  are  actually  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  traitors." 

This  opinion  does  not  touch  the  case  of  a  person  who  advises 
or  procures  an  assemblage  and  does  nothing  further.  The  advis^ 
ing  certainly,  and  perhaps  the  procuring  is  more  in  tlie  ^ature  of 
a  conspiracy  to  levcy  war  than  of  the  actual  levying  of  war.  Ac 
cording  to  the  opinion  it  is  not  enough  to  be  leagued  in  the  con- 
spiracy and  that  war  be  levied,  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  perform 
a  part:  that  part*  is  the  act  of  levying  war.  That  part  it  is  true 
may  be  minute,  it  may  not  be  the  actual  appearance  in  arms,  and 
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it  may  be  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  that  is  from  the  place 
wheie  the  army  is  assembled;  but  it  must  be  a  part,  and  that 
parf  must  be  performed  by  a  person  who  is  leagued  in  the  con- 
spiracy. This  part  however  minute  or  remote  constitutes  the 
overt  act  of  which  alone  the  person  who  performs  it  can  be 
convicted. 

The  opinion  does  not  declare  that  the  person  who  has  per- 
formed this  remote  amd  minute  part  may  be  indicted  for  a  part 
which  was  in  truth  performed  by  others  a^  convicted  on  their 
overt  acts.  It  amounts  to  this  and  nothing  more,  that  when  war 
is  actually  levied  not  only  those  who  bear  arms  but  those  also 
who  are  leagued  in  the  conspiracy,  and  who  perform  the  vari- 
ous distinct  parts  which  are  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of 
war  do  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution  ley y  war.  It  may  possi- 
bly be  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  that  those  who  procure 
a  treason  and  do  nothing  further  are  guilty  under  the  constitu- 
tion; I  only  say  that  opinion  has  not  yet  been  given,  still  less' 
has  it  been  indicated  that  he  who  advises  shall  be  indicted  as 
having  performed  the  fact. 

It  is  then  the  opinion  of  tke  court  that  this  indictment  can  be 
supported  only  by  testimony  which  pr«v&  the  accused  to  have 
been  actually  or  constructively  present  when  the  assemblage 
took  place  on  Blannerhassett's  island;  or  by  the  admission  of 
the  doctrine  that  he  who  procures  an  act  may  be  indicted  as 
having  performed  that  act. 

It  is  further  the  opinion  of  tljp  court  that  there  is  no  testimo- 
ny whatever  which  tends  to  prove  that  the  accused  was  actually 
or  constructively  present  when  that  assemblage  did  take  place: 
indeed  the  contrary  is  most  apparent.  With  respect  to  admit- 
ting proof  of  procurement  to  establish  a  charge  of  actual  pre- 
sence, the  court  is  of  opinion  that  if  this  be  admissible  in 
England  on  an  indictment  for  levying  war,  which  is  far  from  be- 
ing conceded,  it  is  admissible  only  by  virtue  of  the  operation  of 
the  common  taw  upon  the  statute,  and  therefore  is  not  admissi- 
ble in  thi»  country  unless  by  virtue  of  a  similar  operation;  a 
point  far  from  being  established,  but  on  which  foi*the  present 
no  opinion  is  given.  If,  however,  this  point  be  established,  still 
the  procurement  must  be  proved  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the 
same  kind  of  testimony  which  would  be  required  to  prove  ac- 
tual presence. 

The  second  point  in  this  division  of  the  subject  is  the  neces- 
sity of  adducing  the  record  of  the  previous  conviction  of  some 
one  person  who  committed  the  fact  alleged  to  be  treasonable. 

This  point  presupposes  the  treason  of  the  accused,  if  any  have 
been  committed,  to  be  accessorial  in  its  nature.  Its  being  of  this 
description,  according  to  the  British  authorities  depends  on  the 
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presence  or  absence  6f  the  accused  at  the  tUne  the  fact  was 
committed.  The  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  well  understpod, 
has  been  most  copiously  explained,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 
That  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  actual  or  legal  presence  is  a 
point  already  discussed  and  decided.  It  is  then  apparent  that 
but  for  the  exception  to  the  general  principle  ^hich  is  made  in 
cases  of  treason,  those  who  assembled  at  Blannerhassett's  island, 
if  that  assemblage  were  such  as  to  constitute  the  crime,  w^ould 
be  principals,  andiPose  who  might  really  have  caused  that  as- 
semblage although  in  triith  the  chief  traitors  would  in  law  be 
accessories. 

It  is  a  settled  principle  in  the  law  that  the  accessory  cannot  be 
guilty  of  a  greater  offence  than  his  principal.  The  maxim  is 
accessorius  sequiturnaturam  sui  principalis;  the  accessory  follows 
the  nature  of  his  principal.  Hence  results  the  necessity  of  esta- 
blishing the  guilt  of  the  principal  before  the  accessory  can  be 
tried;  for  the  degree  of  guilt  which  is  incurred  by  couDbelliDg 
or  commanding  the  commission  of  a  crime  depends  upon  the 
actual  commission  of  that  crime.  No  man  is  an  accessory  to 
murder  unless  the  fac(  has  been  committed. 

The  fact  can  only  be  established  in  a  prosecution  against  the 
person  by  whom  a  crime  has  been  perpetrated.  The  law  sup- 
poses a  man  more  capable  of  defending  his  own  conduct  than 
any  other  person,  and  will  not  tolerate  that  the  guilt  of  A  shall 
be  established  in  a  prosecution  against  B.  Consequently  if  the 
guilt  of  B  depends  on  the  guilt  of  A,  A  must  be  convicted  be- 
fore B  can  be  tried.  It  would  exhibit  a  monstrous  deformity 
indeed  in  our  system  if  B  might  be  executed  for  being  acces- 
sory to  g  murder  committed  by  A,  and  A  should  afterwards 
upon  a  fidl  trial  be  acquitted  of  the  fact.  For  this  obvious  rea- 
son, although  the  punishment  of  a' principal  and  accessory  was 
originally  the  same,  and  alt||ough  in  many  instances  it  is  still 
the  same,  the  accessory  could  in  no  case  be  tried  before  the 
conviction  of  his  principal,  nor  can  he  yet  be  tried  previoib  to 
such  convic||«n  unless  he  require  it  or  unless  a  special  provi- 
sion to  that  effect  be  made  by  statute. 

If  then  this  were  a  felony,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  could  not  be 
tried  until  the  crime  were  established  by  the  conviction  of  the 
person  by  whom  it  was  actually  perpetrated. 

Is  the  law  otherwise  in  this  case,  because  in  treason  all 
are  principals? 

Let  this  question  be  answered  by  reason  and  by  authority. 

Why  is  it  that  in  felonies  however  atrocious  the  trial  of  the 
accessory  can  never  precede  the  conviction  of  the  principal?  Not 
because  the  one  is  denominated  the  principal  and  the  other  the 
accessory;  for  that  would  be  ground  on  which  a  great  law  prin- 
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tipk  could  never  stand.  Not  because  diere  vas  in  &ct  a  differ- 
ence in  the  degree  of  moral  guilt;  for  in  the  case  pf  murder  com* 
mitted  by  a  hardy  villain  for  a  bribe,  the  person  plotting  th^ 
murder  and  giving  the  bribe  is,  perhaps  of  the  two,  the  blacker 
criminal;  and  were  it  odierwise,  this  would  furnish  no  argument 
for  precedence  in  trial. 

What  then  is  the  reason? 

It  has  been  already  given.  The  legal  guilt  of  the  accessory  de- 
pends on  the  guilt  of  the  principal;  and  the  ^ilt  of  the  principal 
can  only  be  established  in  a  prosecution  against  himself. 

Does  not  this  reason  apply  in  full  force  to  a  case  of  treason? 

The  legal  guilt  of  the  person  who  planned  the  assemblagef  on 
Blannerhassett's  island  depends  not  simply  on  the  criminality 
of  the  previous  conspiracy,  but  on  the  ci:iminality  of  that  assem- 
blage. If  those  who  perpetrated  the  fact  be  not  traitors,  he  who 
advised  the  fact  cannot  be  a  traitor.  His  guilt  then,  in  contem* 
plation  of  law,  depends  on  theirs;  and  their  guilt  can  only  be  es- 
tablished in  a  prosecution  against  themselves.  Whether  the  ad- 
viser of  this  assemblage  be  punishable  witk  death  as  a  principal 
or  as  an  accessory,  his  liability  to  punishment  depends  on  the 
degree  of  guilt  attached  to  an  act  which  has  been  perpetrated  by 
others;  and  which,  if  it  be  a  criminal  act,  renders  them  guilty 
also.  His  guilt  therefore  depends  on  theirs;  and  their  guilt  can- 
not be  legally  established  in  a  prosecution  against  him. 

The  whole  reason  of  the  law  then  relative  to  the  principal  and 
accessory,  so  far  as  respects  the  ordef  of  trials  seems  to  2q>ply 
in  full  force  to  a  case  of  treason  committed  by  one  body  of  men 
la  conspiracy  with  others  who  are  absent. 

If  frofn  reason  we  pass  to  authority,  we  find  it  laid  down 
by  Hale,  Foster  and  East^  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  that  the 
conviction  of  some  one  who  has  committed  the  treason  must  pre- 
cede the  trial  of  him  whohas  advised  or  procured  it.  This  posi- 
tion is  also  maintained  by  Leach  in  his  notes  on  Hawkins,  and 
is  not,  so  far  as  the  court  has  discovered,  any  where  contra- 
dicted. 

These  authorities  have  been  read  and  commented  on  at  such 
length  that  it  cannot  be  necessary  for  the  court  to  bring  them 
again  into  view.  It  is  the  less  necessary  because  it  is  not  under- 
stood that  the  law  is  controverted  by  the  counsel  for  the  United 
States. 

It  is  however  contended  that  the  prisoner  has  waived  hi^ 
right,  to  demand  the  conviction  of  some  one  person  who  was 
present  at  the  fact,  by  pleading  to  his  indictment. 

Had  this  indictment  even  charged  the  prisoner  according  to 
the  truth  of  the  case,  the  court  would  feel  some  difficulty  in  de« 
cidiogthatJhe  had  by  implication  waived  his  right  to  demand  a 
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Species  of  testimony  essential  to  his  conviction.  The  court  is  no 
prepared  to  say  that  the  act  which  is  to  operate  against  his  rights 
did  not  require  that  it  should  be  performed  with  a  full  know- 
ledge of  its  operation.  It  would  seem  consonant  to  the  usual 
course  of  proceeding  in  other  respects  in  criminal  cases,  that 
the  prisoner  should  be  informed  that  he  had  a  right  to  refuse  to 
be  tried  until  some  person  who  committed  the  act  should  be 
convicted;  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  waiving 
the  right  to  demand  the  record  of  conviction,  unless  with  the 
full  knowledge  of  that  right  he  consented  to  be  tried.  The  court 
however  does  not  decide  what  the  law  would  be  in  such  a  case. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  decide  it;  because  pleading  to  an  indictment, 
in  which  a  man  is  charged  as  having  committed  an  act,  cannot 
be  construed  to  waive  a  right  which  he  would  have  possessed 
had  he  been  charged  with  having  advised  the  act.  No  person 
indicted  as  a  principal  can  be  expected  to  say  I  am  not  a  prin* 
cipaL  I  am  an  accessory.  I  did  nQt  commit,  I  only  advised,  the 
act.     ' 

The  authority  of  the  English  cases  on  this  subject  depends  in 
a  great  measure  on  the  adoption  oftht  common  law  doctrine  of 
accessorial  treasons.  If  that  doctrine  be  excluded,  this  branch 
of  it  may  not  be  directly  applicable  to  treasons  committed  within 
the  United  States.  If  the  crime  of  advising  or  procuring  a  levy- 
ing of  war  be  within  the  constitutional  definition  of  treason,  then 
he  who  advises  or  procures  it  must  be  indicted  on  the  very  fact? 
.and  the  question,  iirhetheF  the  treasonableness  of  the  att  maybe 
decided  in  the  first  instance  in  the  trial  of  him  who  procured  it,, 
or  must  be  decided  in  the  trial  of  one  who  committed  it^  will  de. 
pend  upon  the  reason,  as  it  respects  the  law  of  evidence,  wliich 
produced  the  British  decisions  with  regard  to  the  trial  of  prin- 
cipal, and  accessory  rather  than  on  the  positive  authority  of 
those  decisions. 

This  question  is  not  essenrial  in  the  present  case;  because  if 
the  crime  be  within  the  constitutional  definition,  it  is  an  overt  act 
of  levying  war,  and,  to  produce  a  conviction,  ought  to  have  been 
charged  in  the  indictment. 

The  law  of  the  case  being  thus  far  setded;  what  ought  to  be 
the  decision  of  the  court  on  the  present  motion?  Ou^tthe 
court  to  sit  and  hear  testimony  which  cannot  affect  the  prisoner? 
or  ought  the  court  to  arrest  that  testimony?  On  this  question 
much  has  been  said:  much  that  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  a 
misconception  of  the  point  really  under  consideration.  The  mo- 
tion has  been  treated  as  a  motion  confessedly  made  to  stop  rele- 
vant testimony;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  argument,  it  has  been 
repeatedly  stated,  by  those  who  oppose  the  motion,  that  irrele- 
vant testimony  may  and  ought  to  be  stopped*  That  thia  state- 
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ment  is  perfectly  correct  is  one  of  those  fundamental  princiiplea 
injudicial  proceedings  which  is  acknowledged  by  all,  and  is 
founded  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  thing.  No  person  will 
contend  that^  in  a  civil  or  criminal  case,  either  party  is  at  liberty 
to  introduce  what  testimony  he  pleases,  legal  or  illegal,  and  to 
consume  the  whole  term  in  details  of  facts  unconnected  with  the 
particular  case*  Some  tribunal  then  must  decide  on  the  admis- 
sibility of  testimony.  The  parties  cannot  constitute  this  tribunal; 
for  they  do  not  agree.  The  jury  cannot  constitute  it;  for  the 
question  is  whether  they  shall  hear  the  testimony  or  not.  Who 
then  but  the  court  can  constitute  it?  It  is  of  necessity  the  pecu- 
liar province  of  the  court  to  judge  of  the  admissibility  of  testi- 
mony. If  the  court  admit  improper  or  reject  proper  testimony, 
it  is  an  error  of  judgment;  but  it  is  an  error  committed  in  the  di- 
rect exercise*  of  their  judicial  functions. 

The  present  indictment  charges  the  prisoner  with  levying 
war  against  the  United  States,  and  alleges  an  overt  act  of  levy- 
ingwar.  That  overt  act  must  be  proved,  according'to  the  man- 
dates of  the  constitution  and  of  the  act  of  congress,  by  two  wit- 
nesses. It  is  not  proved  by  a  single  witness.  The  presence 
of  the  accused  has  been  stated  to  be  an  essential  component 
part  of  the  overt  act  in  this  mdictment,  unless  the  common  kiw 
principle  respecting  accessories  should  render  it  unnecessary; 
and  there  is  not  only  no,  witness  who  has  proved  his  actual  or 
legal  presence,  but  the  fact  of  his  absence  is  not  controverted. 
The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  offer  to  give  in  evidence  subse- 
quent transactions  at  a  different  place  and  in  a  different  state, 
in  order  to  prove — ^what?  the  overt  act  laid  in  the  indictment? 
that  the  prisoner  was  one  of  those  who  assembled  at  Blanner- 
hassett's  island?  No:  that  is  not  alleged.  It  is  well  known  that 
such  testimony  is  not  competent  to  establish  such  a  fact.  The 
constitution  and  law  require  that  the  fact  should  be  established 
by  two  witnesses;  not  by  the  establishment  of  other  facts  from 
which  the  jury  might  reason  to  this  fact.  The  testimony  then  is 
not  relevant.  If  it  can  be  introduced,  it  is  only  in  the  character 
of  corroborative  or  confirmatory  testimony,  after  the  overt  actj 
has  been  proved  by  two  witnesses  in  such  manner  that  the  ques- 
tion of  fact  ought  to  be  left  wi^h  the  jury.  The  conclusion,  that 
in  this  state  of  things  no  testimony  can  be  admissible,  is  so  inevi- 
table that  the  counsel  for  the  United  States  could  not  resist  it.  I 
do  not  understand  them  to  deny  that,  if  the  overt  act  be  not  prov- 
ed by  two  witnesses  so  as  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury,  all 
other  testimony  must  be  irrelevant;  because  no  other  testimony 
can  prove  the  act.  Now  an  assemblage  on  Blanneihassett'a 
island  is  proved  by  the  requisite  ^umber  of  witnesses;  and  the 
court  might  submit  it  to  the  jury  whether  that  assemblage 
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amcniDtcd  to  ft  levying  of  war;  but  the  presence  of  die  acquscil 
at  that  assemblage .bemg  no  where  alleged  except  in  the  indict* 
meht,  the  overt  act  is  not  proved  by  a  single  witness;  and  of 
consequence  all  other  testimony  must  be  irrelevant. 

The  only  difference  between  this  motion  as  made  and  the 
motion  in  the  form  which  the  counsel  for  the  United  States 
would  admit  to  be  regular  is  this:  it  is  now  general  for  the  re- 
jection of  a|l  testimony.  It  nright  be  particular  with  respect  to 
each  witness  as  adduced.  But  can  this  be  wished?  or  can  it  be  - 
deemed  necessary?  If  enough  be  pfoVed  to  shew  that  the  indict- 
ment cannot  be  supported,  and  that  no  testimony,  unless  it  be  of 
that  description  which  the  attorney  for  the  United  States  de- 
clares himself  not  to  possess,  can  be  relevant,  why  should  a 
question  be  taken  on  each  witness? 

The  opinion  of  this  court  on  the  order  of  testintony  has  ire* 
quently  been  adverted  to  as  deciding  this  question  against  the 
motion. 

If  a  contradiction  between  the  two  opinions  exist,  the  court 
cannot  perceive  it.  It  was  said  that  levying  war  is  an  act  com- 
pounded of  law  and  fact;  of  i^hich  the  jury  aided  by  the  court 
must  judge.  To  that  declaration  the  court  still  adheres. 

It  was  said  that  if  the  overt  act  wertf  not  proved  by  two  wit- 
nesses, no  testimony  in  its  nature  corroborative  or  confirmatory 
was  admissible  or  could  be  relevant. 

From  that  declaration  there  is  certainly  no  departur6«  it  has 
been  asked,  in  allusion  to  the  present  case,  if  a  general  comtnand- 
ing  an  army  should  detach  troops  for  a  distant  service,  would 
the  men  composing  that  detachment  be  traitors?  and  wcndd  the 
commander  in  chief  escape  punishment? 

Let  the  opinion  which  has  been  given  answer  this  question* 
Appearing  at  the  head  of  an  army  would,  according  to  ^s 
opinion,  be  an  overt  act  of  levying  war.  DetacMng  a  military 
corps  from  it  for  military  purposes  might  also  be  an  overt  act  of 
levying  war:  It  is  not  pretended  that  he  would  not  be  punish*- 
ble  for  these  acts.  It  is  only  said  that  he  may  be  tried  aadcon- 
victed  on  his  own  acts  in  the  state  where  those  acts  were  com* 
'  mitted,  not  on  the  acts' of  others  in  the  state  where  those  others 
acted. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  course  of  the  argument  on  points 
on  which  the  court  feels  no  inclination  to  comment  partici^ariy; 
but  which  may,  perhaps  not  improperly,  receive  some  notice. 

That  this  court  dares  not  usurp  power  is  most  true. 

That  this  court  dares  not  shrink  from  its  duty  is  not  less 
true. 

No  man  is  desirous  of  placing  himself  in  a  disagreeable  situa- 
tion. No  man  is  desirous  of  becoming  the  peculiar  sutigect  of 
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calumny.  No  man«  Mght  ke  let  the  bitter  cop  pais  from  him 
without  self  reproael^  would  dn»a  it  tcr  the  bottom.  But  If  he 
have  no  choice  in  the  case,  if  there  be  no  alternative  presenited  ti> 
him  but  a  dereliction  of  duty  or  the  opprobrium  of  diose  who 
are  denominated  the  worlds  he  merita  die  contempt  »  well 
as  the  indignation  of  his  country  who  can  hesitate  which  to 
embrace. 

That  gendemen,  in  a  case  die  most  interestingf,  in  the  2teal 
with  which  they  advocate  particular  opinions,  and  under  the 
conviction  in  some  measure  produced  by  that  zeal,  should  on 
each  side  press  their  arguments  too  fer,  should  be  impatient  at 
any  deliberation  in  the  court,  and  should  suspect  or  fear  the  ope- 
ration of  motives  to  which  alone  they  can  ascri(>e  that  delibera- 
tion, is  perhaps  a  frailty  incident  to  human  nature;  but  if  any 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  court  could  warrant  a  sentiment  that 
it  would  deviate  to  the  one  side  or  the  other  from  the  line 
prescribed  by  duty  and  bylaw,  that  conduct  would  be  viewed  by 
the  judges  theraselveB  with  an  eye  of.  extreme  severity,  and 
would  lodgbe  recollected  widi  deep  and  seriowi  regret. 

The  arguments  on  both  sides  kanre  been  intendy  and  delibe« 
rately  considered.  Those  which  could  not  be  noticed,  since  to 
notice  every  argument  and  authority  would  swell  this  opinion 
to  a  volnme,  have  not  been  disregarded.  The  result  of  the  whole 
is  a  conviction,  as  complete  as  the  mind  of  the  court  is  capable 
<^  receiving  on  a  eomplex  subject,  diat  the  motion  must  prefVaiL 

No  testimony  relative  to  the  conduct  or  declarations  of  the 
prisoner  elsewhere  and  subsequent  to  the  transaction  on  Bhua- 
nerhassett's  island  can  be  admitted;  because  such  testimony,  be«- 
ing  in  its  nature  merely  corroborative  and  incompetent  to  prove 
the  overt  act  in  itself,  is  irrelevant  until  there  be  proof  of  the 
overt  act  by  two  witnesses.* 

This  opinion  does  not  comprehend  the  proof  by  two  witnesses 
that  the  meeting  on  Blannerhassett's  island  was  procured  by  the 
prisoner.  On  that  point  the  court  for  the  present  widiholds  its 
opinion  for  reasons  which  have  been  already  assigned;  and  as  k 
is  understood  from  the  statements  made  on  the  part  of  the  pro* 
aecution  that  no  such  testimony  exists.  If  there  be  such  let  it  be 
offered;  and  the  court  will  decide  upon  it. 

The  jury  have  now  heard  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  the  law 
of  the  case.  They  will  apply  that  law  to  the  facts,  and  will  find 
a  verdict  of  guiky  or  not  guilty  as  their  own  consciences  may 
direct.. 

As  soon  as  the  chief  justice  had  concluded  Mr.  Hay  observ- 
ed that  the  opinion  just  delivered  by  Aq  court  fifrnished  matter 
for  the  serious  consideration  of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecujtion; 
and  he  hoped  the  court  would  grant  them  time  to  consider  it. 
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After  some  dcauUoiy  converaatioii^  tbt  chief  juatice,  at  Mn 
Hay^s  request,  delivered  him  the  opinioiif  t&at  he  might  read  and 
consider  it. 

Mr.  Hay  moved  that  the  court  mij^t.be  adjoomed  until 
Wednesday*  Mr«  Lee  and  Mr.  Randolph  objected  to  it,  on  ac- 
count of  the  inconveniences  to  which  it  would  subject  the  jury 
and  the  great  number  of  witnesses  attending. 

The  court  adjourned  till  six  oVlock  in  the  afternoon. 

At  six  o'clock  the  court  met,  and  adjourned  till  Tuesday. 

Tuesday,  September  1st,  1807* 

The  court  met  according  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  Hat  informed  the  court,  that  he  had  nodiing  to  offer  t<^ 
the  jury  of  evidence  or  argument;  that  he  had  exainined  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  and  must  leave  the  case  with  the  jury. 

.  The  jury  accordingly  retired  and  in  a  short  time  returned 
with  the  following  verdict;  which  was  read  by  colonel  Carring* 
ton,  their  foreman:  ^' Weof  thejury  say  that  Aaron  Burr  is 
not  proved  to  be  guil^  under  this  indictment  by  any  evidence 
submitted  to  us*  We  therefore  find  him  not  guilty." 

This  verdict  was  objected  to  by  colonel  Burr  and  his  coun- 
sel as  unusual,  informal  and  irregular.  Colonel  Burr  observed, 
that  wherever  a  verdict  is  informal  the  court  will  either  send 
back  the  jury  to  alter  it,  or  correct  it  itself;  that  they  had 
no  right  to  depart  from  the  usual  form;  that  the  rule  universally 
b  to  ask  them  on  their  return  ^  how  say  you?  is  he  guilty  or 
not  guilty?"  to  which  they  give  a  direct  answer  of  "  guilty,** 
or  ^^not  guilty;"  that  this  is  correct  and  responsive  to  the 
charge  always  read  to  them  by  the  clerk:  *^  if  you  find  him  guil- 
ty, you  are  to  say  so,  &c;  if  you  find  him  not  guilty',  you  are  to 
say  so  and  no  more." 

Mr.  Hat  thought  the  verdict  ought  to  be  recorded  as 
found  by  the  jury,  which  was  substantially  a  verdict  of  ac- 
quittal; and  that  no  principle  of  humanity,  policy  or  law,  forbade 
its  being  received  in  the  very  terms  used  by  thejury;  that  they 
were  not  bound  to  find  a  verdict  in  the  shortest  possible  way; 
that  the  form  did  not  aflfect  the  substance. 

Mr.  Martin  said  that  it  was  like  the  whok  platfy  ^^  Much  ado 
about  Nodiing;"  that  this  was  a  verdict  of  acquittal;  that  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  answer  the  quesdon  of  ^Ity  or 
not  guilty;  that  it  was  the  case  with  every  jury  in  evexy  mstance, 
they  had  or  had  not  evidence  before  uiem.  Did  they  wish  to 
have  the  verdict  enterecUn  this  form  on  the  record,  as  a  censure 
on  the  court  for  suppr^smg  irrelevant  testimony?  that  he  was 
conscious  they  had  no  such  meaning;  and  as  they  had  not,  the 
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jury  oug^t  te  answer  thef  question .  judiciaUy  addressed  to  ibenH 
simply  by  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  as  that  was  Aeir  intention. 

•  Colonel  Carrington,  one  qf  the  jury,-  obsenred  that  it  was 
said  among  themselves,  that  if  the  verdict  was  informal  tfaey 
would  alter  it;  that  it  iiv;as  in  fact  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

The  chief  justice  aaid,  that  the  verdict  was  in  effect  the  same 
as  a  verdict  of  acquittal;  that  .it  might  stand  on  the  bill  a;s  it 
was  if  the  jury  wished  it;  and  an  entiy  should  be  made  on  the 
record  of  **  not  guilty.'' 

Mr.  Parker,  another  of  the  jury,  said  that  if  he  were  to  b^ 
sent  back  he  would  find  the  same  verdict;  that  they  all  knew 
that  it  was  not  in  the  usual  form;  but  it  was  more  satisfactory  to 
the  jury  as  they  had  found  it;  and  ^t  he  would  not  agree  to 
alter  it. 

After  some  further  desultory  remarics  by  several  of  the  coun- 
sel, Mr.  Hay,  in  answer  to  the  observation  that  the  only  cor- 
rect form  was  guilty  or  not  guilty,  reminded  the  court  of  the 
case  of  the  King  v.  Woodfall  for  a  libel,  where  the  jury  de- 
parted from  the  usual  form,  added  other  words  and  found  a  ver- 
dict in  these  words,  ^^  we  find  the  defendant  guilty  of  publishing 
only.'*  This  form,  though  preferred  by  the  jury,  was  probably 
disapproved  of  by  the  counsel;  but  it  was  ta^en  by  the  court  as 
they  presented  it;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  King  v.  Williams, 
cited  in  WoodfalPs  case  by  the  court,  the  jury  added  other  words 
to  the  usual  form  of  finding  the  defendant  guilty;  and  as  it  did 
not  affect  the  substance  it  was  entered  up  by  the  clerk  ^^  guilty;" 
and  no  objection  was  ever  made. 

The  court  then  decided  that  the  verdict  should  remain  as 
found  by  the  jury;  and  that  an  entry  should  be  made  on  the  re- 
cord of  **  not  guilty." 

The  chief  justice  politely  thanked  the  jury  for  their  patient 
attention  during  the  whole  course  of  this  long  trial,  and  then 
discharged  them. 

Mr.  Burr's  counsel  announced  that  they  would  not  move  (D 
discharge  him  till  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Hay  informed  the  court,  that  the  counsel  for  the  prose- 
cution had  not  yet  determined  what  course  to  pursue;  that  hie 
would  consult  with  his  associates  what  was  the  more  advisable 
course,  to  proceed  on  the  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor,  or  to 
move  to  commit  him,  in  order  to  send  him  to  the  district  where 
the  overt  act  was  said  to  have  been  committed:  Kentucky,  at  the 
mouth  of  Cumberland;  that  notice  of 'their  intention  to  move 
to  be  discharged  would  not  give  them  a  right  to  anticipate  his 
motion. 

Mr.  BoTTs  said,  that  he  hoped  Mr.  Blannerhassett  would  br 
arraigned  to-morrow. 
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Gencnd  Imnduoi  Dttftao,  against  vHumi  a  biB  of  iBdictment 
&r  treaaott  comnutled  on  Biiumerhaaaett'ft  idand  had  been 
(Nnid  bf  the  giaad  jury,  and  apocher  mdictment,  for  a  mis- 
deneanor  at  tibe  same  place,  appeared  to  the  former  indict- 
ment. 

Mr.  WMKBAHy  counsel  of  general  Daj^ton,  observed,  that 
afSier  what  had  been  deteraoined,  the  propriety  of  his  being  adr 
mitted  to  bail  would  not  be  <piestioned.  He  produced  an  affida- 
vit (of  Mr.  Williamson)  proving,  that  general  Dayton  was  not 
at  Blannerhasaett's  island  m  December  180^  the  month  laid 
in  the  indictmait;  that  he  had  not  been  more  than  seven  or  eight 
days  from  home  at  one  time,  during  die  preceding  year;  that  he 
lived  at  Elizabeth  Town  in  New  Jeraey,  the  usual  place  of  his 
residence. 

A  noUeproupd  was  then  entered  by  Mr.  Hay  as  to  the  in- 
dictment for  treason;  and  he  was  held  to  bail  with  two  secu- 
rities in  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  answer  to*morrow,  and  from 
time  to  time  as  the  court  should  require,  to  the  indictment  for 
a  misdemeanor. 

Tiie  court  then  adjourned  till  to-morrow. 

Wednesday,  September  2d,  1807. 

As  soon  as  the  court  met  Mr.  Hat  addressed  them  to  this 
effect. 

I  trust  I  shall  not  be  thought  guilty  of  any  impropriety  in 
asking  whether  I  be  correct  in  my  understanding  of  the  opini(m 
of  the  court  delivered  the  other  day.  According  to  my  construc- 
tion of  it,  the  evidence  of  the  transactions  on  Blannerhasaett's 
island  does  not  prove  an  overt  act  of  .war,  does  not  come  up  to 
the  constitutional  crime  of  levying  war;  and  if  so,  it  would 
be  extremely  improper  to  press  the  prosecution  against  Blan- 
nerhassett  and  Israel  Smith.  I  shall  not  encounter  the  opiiuon 
of  the  court  by  insisting  on  contrary  doctrines,  nor  press 
them  on  a  jury;  and  if  it  be  the  opihion  of  the  court,  that  the 
evidence  does  not  amount  to  levying  war,  I  shall  enter  a 
•  i^  nolle  prosejui.^^  As  to  all  the  indictments  for  treason  I  shall 
move  to  commit  them,  that  they  may  be  sent  to  the  district 
where  the  overt  act  was  committed.  As  it  is  of  great  conse- 
quence to  the  community,  I  hope  the  court  will  excuse  me  fin: 
the  application  I  now  make. 

Criet  Justice.  Without  doubt  the  qourt  intended  to  deliver 
merely  a  lefi;al  opinion  as  what  acts  amounted  in  law  to  an  overt 
act  of  levymg  war;  and  not  whether  such  an  overt  act  have  or 
have  not  been  proved.  It  merely  stated  the  law,  to  which  the 
jury  would  apply  the  facts  proved*  It  is  their  province  to  say> 
whether  according  to  this  statement  and  the  evidence,  an  overt 
act  have  been  proved  or  not. 
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Mr.  Hat.  As  tliat  is  tkd^case,  I  shdlactaccordinglf^  I  move 
that  Blannerhassett  and  Israel  Smith  may  be  brou^tinto  cour<> 
as  the  motion  will  not  affect  the  accused  only,  but  them  al»o. 

The  court  consented  that  they  should  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  Burr.  Before  any  order  is  made  upoathe  subject,  I  beg 
leave  to  observe  that  the  motions  are  distiourt  against  the  seve>- 
ral  individuals.  They  cannot  be  combined-  I  shall  insist  that  the 
motion  against  me  shall  be  separate,  as  otherwise  confusion  may 
be  produced.  I  see  no  propriety  in  combining  them,  or  blending 
the  evidence  against  one  with  that  exhibited  against  another. 
I  also  require  that  there  may  be  a  specification  of  the  time  and 
place,  when  and  where,  the  offence  is  said  to  have  been  commit- 
ted, that  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Hat.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  bound  to  give  this  spe- 
cification, but  I  have  no  objection  to  do  it,  as  far  as  I  can.  I  have 
not  very  minutely  examined  the  witnesses;  but  I  have  been  told 
that  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  there  were  such  acts  as  would 
constitute  an  overt  act  of  war;  that  the  assemblage  descended 
from  the  mouth  of  Cumberland;  and  that  all  along  the  rivers 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  Bayou  Pierre,  their  military  array 
and  warlike  posture  continued,  and  their  numbers  were  increas* 
ing.  It  appears  also  that  Mr.  Burr  was  with  them,and  that  he  was 
the  very  soul  of  the  expedition.  It  will  be  the  province  of  the 
court,  after  having  heard  the  evidence,  to  commit  Mr.  Burr, 
if  it  believe  that  an  overt  act  hsis  been  committed.  It  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  court  to  determine  whether  he  shall  be  sent  to 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  or  the  Mississippi  territory.  I  make  this 
motion  with  considerable  reluctance;  but  from  the  view  which 
I  have  taken  of  the  evidence,  it  is  a  course  which  my  consci- 
ence has  pointed  out,  and  which,  therefore  it  is  my  duty  to 
pursue. 

I  understand  sir,  that  the  form  of  the  motion  is  objected  to; 
and  the  accused  thinks  that  I  have  no  right  to  blend  the  whole 
^as  obe  motion  against  the  three  persons.  But  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  separating  the  testimony  so  as  to  distinguish  the  acts 
of  each.  The  propriety  of  this  is  obvious.  If  I  be  bound  to  make 
a  motion  against  the  person  now  before  the  court,  and  the  court 
shall  decide  on  that  motion,  separately,  and  I  shall  afterwards 
have  to  make  separate  motions  against  the  others,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  same  evidence  must  be  examined  three  times,  and  much 
more  time  expended  in  this  way  than  in  the  other. 

It  is  supposed  that  there  would  be  confusion  in  blending  them. 
This  is  impossible;  for  however  confused  our  conduct  may  be 
in  the  introduction  and  examination  of  the  testimony,  yet  the 
court  will  make  the  proper  distinction  and  application  of  it  to 
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the  several  persons.  Indeed,  I  apprehend  that  the  evidence  will 
be  found  to  bear  on  them  all;  as  they  were  all  equally  present, 
and  having  the  same  object  in  view,  it  is  probable  that  the  tes- 
timony, af&cting  one,  will  affect  all.  Colonel  Burr  was  joined  at 
the  mouth  of  Cumberland  by  Blannerhassett  and  Smith,  from 
whence  they  went  down  the  river  together.  But  if  it  be  the  plea- 
sure of  the  court  that  I  shall  make  distinct  motions,  I  shall 
submit. 

Mr.  BuRB. — There  will  be  no  necessity  of  repeating  the  ev- 
idence. After  the  testimony  concerning  one  shall  have  been 
gone  through,  the  court  can  distinguish  as  much  of  it  as  applies 
to  the  others,  without  hearing  it  again.  It  is  more  easy  and  cor- 
rect to  examine  separately.  It  wiu  be  unnecessary  to  hear  the 
same  evidence,  because  some  of  the  evidence  that  may  bear  on 
roe  may  not  bear  on  them,  and  vice  versa* 

Mr.  BoTTS. — If  I  understand  the  propositioti  of  Mr.  Hay, 
it  is  to  have  the  whole  range  of  the  river  presented  to  the  court, 
and  to  have  no  less  than  three  persons  the  subjects  of  his  mo* 
tton.  Unless  there  be  some  precedent  to  regulate  the  conduct  of 
the  court,  there  are  analogies  by  which  the  court  will  certainly 
be  governed.  It  must  be  obvious  to  the  court,  I  am  sure  sir, 
that  if  gentlemen  would  reflect,  they  would  iee  that  colonel 
Burr,  who  has  had  one  trial,  now  stands  on  manifestly  difierent 
ground  from  the  other  two  gentlemen  supposed  toi>e  associa- 
ted with  him.  Their  cases,  and  his,  refate  to  two  distinct 
branches  of  law;  and  he  stands  on  different  ground  as  relates 
to  the  evidence. 

Will  the  court  allow  the  two  cases  of  Blannerhassett  and  Is- 
rael Smith  to  be  blended  together,  when  they  are  as  distinct  from 
each  other,  as  both  are  from  colonel  Burr's?  Yes,  says  Mr.  Hay. 
When  the  examination  of  the  first  is  gone  through,  the  overt  act 
will  be  the  subject  of  ridicule.  There  will  be  no  necessity  of  a  fiir* 
ther  examination;  for  instead  of  proving  an  overt  act  of  war,  they 
can  shew  nothing  more  than  an  overt  act  of  peace.  It  woidd  be 
hardly  possible  to  argue  all  the  cases,  if  blended,  property  and 
without  confusion.  It  is  a  fact,  that  there  are  separate  counsel 
concerned  in  the  different  causes.  The  question  ought  to  be  as 
nearly  assimilated  as  possible  to  a  regular  prosecution,  so  as  to 
prove  the  unity  of  the  assemblage,  and  also  to  regulate  collateral 
subjects.  If  the  testimony  were  introduced,  what  would  the  court 
say  to  the  prosecutors?  You  must  have  one  distinct  object.  You 
must  be  tied  down  to  a  particular  place.  All  the  evidence  must  be 
applied  to  one  individual,  and  cannot  be  applied  collectively 
to  all. 

Mr.  WiCKHAM.  I  beg  leave  to  observe  that  colonel  Burr  has 
been  tried  for  treason,  and  a  jury  have  found  a  verdict  of  not  guil- 
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ty.  He  is  therefore  eatitied  to  his  discharge  in  this  case*  The  on- 
ly ground  of  accusation  for  treason  against  him  is  falsified  by 
the  verdict  in  his  favour.  Colonel  Burr  has  not  yet  complained 
loudly  of  the  situation  in  which  he  is  pli^ced.  But  if  he  be  to  be 
proceeded  against  now  in  the  same  manner  as  the  two  gendemen 
who  have  not  yet  been  tried,  he  must  protect  himself  by  the  shield 
of  his  acquittal.  The  circumsunce  of  his  being  found  not  guilty, 
therefore,  draws  a  clear  line  of  distinction  between  them  and 
him. 

Again  sir,  there  are  different  counsel  employed.  The  court 
knows  how  much  time  has  been  taken  up  in  arguing  the  cause 
already  decided.  Those  who  appear  for  Blaunerhassett  will  pro- 
bably take  a  different  ground  from  what  we  have  taken  for  colo- 
nel Burr.  There  are  counsel  returned  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  have 
not  yet  appeared,  and  who  may  take  a  wider  range  and  grounds 
different  from  both.  The  circumstances  and  facts  are  not  the  same 
in  the  three  cases.  The  prosecutor  has  embraced,  for  the  scene 
of  action,  all  the  way  from  Bayou  Pierre  up  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  rivers  to  the  extremity  of  Virginia,  an  extent  of  1600 
miles!  at  some  parts  of  which,  one  of  the  parties  was  not  present* 
^Vhen  any  person  is  charged  with  treason  or  felony,  are  not  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  obliged  to  specify  the  time  when  anid 
piace  where  the  crime  was  committed?  Suppose  a  person  were 
Drought  before  any  court  to  be  committed  for  an  alleged  crime, 
must  not  the  pmsecutor  state  the  nature  of  the  offence,  and  time 
and  place  when  and  where  perpetrated?  On  examination  of  colo- 
nel Burr's  case,  it  appears  that  he  has  been  already  tried  and  ac- 
quitted for  the  same  crime.  It  b  therefore  manifest  that  he  is  en- 
tided  to  be  discharged  at  once. 

Chief  Justice.  Widi  respect  to  any  distinction  produced  by 
the  verdict  of  ^y  not  guilty,"  that  is  a  question  of  law,  and  not  df 
fact,  of  which  the  effect  may  be  discussed  at  any  period  of  the 
examination.  The  due  course  of  the  law  is  that  any  individual, 
on  an  accusation  against  him,  may  be  committed,  if  the  offence 
be  proved.  The  circuit  judge  is  to  inquire,  whether  the  crime 
have  been  committed  wifhin  the  United  States  or  not;  and  if  com- 
mitted within  the  United  States,  he  is  to  commit  him;  and  then 
the  district  judge  is  to  remove  him  to  the  district  where  ihk 
crime  was  committed* 

With  respect  to  the  motion  being  against  all  three  together, 
or  distinctly  against  each,  I  suppose  that,  as  far  as  the  case  d(5- 
pends  on  analogy  to  trials  by  a  jury,  on  a  joint  indictment  dgainst 
several  persons,  it  could  not  be  against  all  at  once,  without  theijr 
own  consent.  I  do  not  know  that  that  principle  has  been  setdecL 
I  do  not  know  certainly  how  the  law  is  on  that  point;  but  I  be- 
lieve the  principle  to  be  as  I  Have  stated.  If  there  Were  a  general 
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iiidictinent  against  several  persons,  and  they  be  tried  separately, 
it  must  of  necessity  bear  on  each  person;  and  if  they  were  to  be 
tried  together,  the  same  testimony  must  bear  on  thtm  all.  Though 
the  grand  jury  find  a  bill  jointly  against  many,  I  do  not  know 
that  more  than  one  have  been  tried  together  without  their  own 
consent.  Every  person  accused  has  the  privilege  of  being  tried 
separately,  if  he  insist  on  it.  But  on  a  motion  to  commit,  as  this 
is,  it  would  be  a  wanton  waste  of  time  to  repeat  the  same  testi- 
mony against  several  persons  in  succession,  when  the  whole  may 
be  heard  together,  if  all  the  parties  accused  be  in  court;  and  when 
the  testimony  shall  have  been  fully  examined,  the  motions  may 
be  separately  considered. 

Mr.  Burr.  Whether  the  motion  is  to  be  made  separately  or 
together,  it  is  certain,  that  no  two  or  more  persons  can  be  joiaed 
in  one  trial,  without  their  own  consent. 

The  marshal  was  directed  to  send  for  them. 

The  CmEF  Justice  mentioned  that  he  could  nofr*see  any  way 
of  getting  clear  of  this  difficulty;  that  as  colonel  Burr  was  now 
in  custody  of  the  marshal,  and  bound  to  answer  an  indictment  for  a 
misdemeanor,  he  did  not  know  how  he  could  be  taken  out  of  that 
custody  and  sent  to  be  tried  by  another  tribunal;  that  while  thus 
bound  to  answer  for  the  misdemeanor  and  in  custody  of  the 
sharshal,  the  court  had  no  authority  to  send  him  to  another  dis- 
trict; that  indeed  the  difficulty  might  be  obviated  by  the  counsd 
for  the  prosecudon;  but  it  was  not  die  province  of  the  court  to 
remove  it. 

Mr.  Hat  s»d  that  it  had  been  a  subject  of  consideradoo  widi 
him;  and  he  was  disposed  to  believe  that  he  could  be  renaoved 
to  be  tried  for  a  higher  ofience  in  atiother  state,  though  here  in 
custody  to  answer  for  the  misdemeanor;  that  he  should  make  the 
motion  and  leave  it  to  the  court  to  decide. 

The  Chief  Justice  said  that  he  thought  the  court.had  no  au- 
thority to  do  it. 

Mr.  Hat,  Should  it  be  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  the  ac- 
cused ought  to  be  transmitted,  I  can  remove  the  difficulty.  I 
will  not  untie,  but  I  shall  cut  the  knot. 

Mr.  WiCKHAM.  The  prisoner  is  in  custody.  The  modon  is  to 
send  him  to  another  state  to  be  tried  for  another  oflfence.  Per* 
haps  when  he  gets  there,  a  motion  may  be  made  to  'send  him 
back  hither;  and  it  may  be  made  with  as  much  propriety,  as  the 
present  motion  is  made.  The  motion  must  fail,  unless  the  diffi* 
cuhy  be  removed. 

Mr.  Hat.  It  is  not  necessary  to  decide  that  point  till  it  shall 
be  determined  that  he  ought  to  be  transmitted.  When  thatqu 
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iiaa  is  brought  before  the  court,  and  it  is  catted  on  to  transmit 
him,  the  difficulty  will  arise,  but  not  before. 

Mr.  BoTTs.  The  subject  before  the  court  is  divided  into  two 
parts:  one  for  commitment,  and  the  other  for  transmission.  The 
question  is,  which  ought  first  to  be  taken  up  and  decided?  Cer- 
tainly the  commitment.  Can  he  be  sent  to  another  jurisdiction 
before  he  be  brought  on  trial  for  the  oiFence  for  which  he  is  al- 
ready committed?  Upon  what  principle  is  he  to  be  transmitted 
for  a  second  oiTence,  before  the  first,  for  which  he  is  in  custody, 
be  disposed  of?  Is  he  not  liable  to  be  transmitted  the  moment  the 
motion  to  commit  is  granted?  Suppose  colonel  Burr  were  in  custo- 
dy in  another  court,  committed  under  the  authority  of  judees,  dif- 
ferent from  you,  in  a  district  distinct  from  this,  and  prosecuted  by 
an  attorney  distinct  from  Mr.  Hay;  could  this  court  act  on  any 
prosecution  against  him,  till  he  were  surrendered  by  that  court? 
If  it  could  not,  it  is  an  argument  in  point  to  shew  that  he  must  be 
discharged  from  his  commitment  for  the  misdemeanor  before 
he  can  be  proceeded  against  in  any  other  court. 

After  some  other  observations  of  a  desultory  nature,  Mr. 
Wkckham  spoke  to  this  effect 

The  motion  is  to  commit  colonel  Burr,  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  him  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  though  he  is  already  in 
custody  for  an  offence  prosecuted  in  this  court.  The  court  ought 
not  to  commit  him  till  he  be  discharged  from  the  prosecution  de- 
pending before  itself;  for  if  he  were  to  be  sent  to  another 
court,  he  might,  on  the  same  principle,  after  a  trial  there,  be  re- 
manded hither.  He  is  committed  already  in  this  court.  This 
coUft  has  jtfrisdiction  over  the  offence,  and  must  determine  it. 
He  has  been  brought  from  the  Mississippi  territory,  1200  miles 
by  the  order  of  the  government  to  Virginia,  no  doubt  because  it 
was  the  most  convenient  and  suitable  district  to  try  him  in.  He 
has  been  tried  in  Virginia  and  acquitted  by  the  verdict  of  a  ju- 
ry; and  now  he  is  to  be  sent  to  another  district  to  be  tried  for 
another  offence,  from  whence  he  may  again  be  brought  hither 
to  be  tried  once  more.  All  this  marching  and  countermarching 
and  militaty  parade  may  be  sport  to  the  government,  but  it  is,  I 
will  not  say  death,  but  most  grievous  oppression  to  colonel  Burr 
in  this  case;  and  it  will  be  so  to  any  gentleman  the  government 
may  choose  to  prosecute  hereafter. 

Mr.  Hat*  By  reference  to  the  33d  section  of  the  law,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  circuit  court  commits,  and  the  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict court  transmits,  the  person  accused  to  any  other  district  where 
the  crime  may  have  been  committed.  It  is  certainly  your  prov- 
ince to  commit;  and  if  the  district  judge  should  have  any  diffi- 
culty respecting  the  removal,  we  are  prepared  to  obviate'  it  be- 
fore him*  The  act  of  congress  confides  the  authority  of  remov- 
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ing  him  to  the  judge  of  the  district  coiirt.  When  the  motion  to 
remove  is  made,  it  is  his  province  to  decide  that  question;  and 
if  he  decide  that  he  cannot  do  it,  it  will  then  be  our  duty  to  re- 
move the  difficulty,  but  not  until  it  occur. 

Mr.  WicKHAM.  The  motion  is  for  process  to  arrest  colonel 
Burr,  when  he  is  already  in  court  and  in  custody  of  the  mar. 
shal.  When  the  party  accused  is  in  custody,  the  judges  are  not 
to  exercise  this  authority.  The  law  is  to  receive  a  fair  construc- 
tion, according  to  what  was  probably  contemplated  by  the  fra- 
mers  of  the  act.  The  words  will  not  admit  of  their  construction. 
When  the  person  is  in  court,  the  court  will  interpose  and  remove 
the  prisoner  by  its  own  authority,  if  it  ought  to  be  done.  Observe 
the  consequences  of  granting  their  motion.  If  he  be  transmitted, 
tried  and  acquitted  in  the  district  to  which  they  wish  to  send  him, 
the  question  there  will  then  be,  is  he  to  be  discharged  or  not? 
That  court  will  not  discharge  him,  but  send  him  back  to  this  court 
to  be  tried  for  the  misdemeanor  for  which  he  is  now  in  custody; 
so  that  he  is  to  be  harassed  by  being  sent  backwards  and  for* 
wards  1400  miles.  The  district  judge  has  no  discreUon  idiat- 
ever  on  the  subject.  It  is  for  this  court  to  decide.  A  motion  is 
made  to  arrest  him,  when  he  is  already  arrested  and  in  court. 
This  court  has  the  prior  jurisdiction,  and  roust  exercise  it.  Sup- 
pose this  court  were  to  waive  its  prior  right  and  transmit  him 
to  Kentucky,  and  the  counsel  there  were  to  give  a  |M«ference  to 
this  court  and  make  a  motion  to  the  court  there  to  send  him 
back  hither;  that  court  may  be  as  polite  in  waiving  its  own  ju- 
risdiction,  as  this  court  is  now  urged  to  be.  It  will  exchange 
civiliues  and  send  him  back  again  to  this  court.     ' 

Mr.  Hay.  A  very  strong  argument  is  afforded  by  another  part 
of  the  law.  The  court  will  recollect  the  provision  which  prevents 
prosecutions  under  it  after  three  years:  that  is  limits  its  duration  in 
these  words,  ^'  this  act  shall  continue  and  be  in  force,  for  and  du- 
ring the  term  of  two  years,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the 
next  session  of  congress,  and  no  longer."  Now  suppose  we  were 
to  proceed  to  the  trial  of  the  misdemeanor,  and  the  party  were 
convicted:  he  find4  it  his  interest  to  be  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  be  imprisoned:  after  the  three  years  he  cannot  be  prosecuted 
but  will  be  exonerated.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  trivial 
punishment  of  two  or  three  years'  imprisonment  will  secure  his 
impunity  for  the  perpetration  of  the  enormous  crime  of  treason 
against  his  country.  For  though  the  preceding  clause  provides 
that  nothing  in  it  shall  prevent  the  prosecution  or  punishment  of 
treason,  yet  if  he  were  punished  as  for  a  misdemeanor,  he  could 
not  be  punished  also  as  for  treason  afterwards. 

Mr.  Wickham  contended  that  the  act  did  not  operate  as  an  act 
of  limitation  against  prosecutions  for  offences  really  committed 
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within  the  term  of  the  three  years;  that  they  might  be  punished 
at  any  time;  but  it  declared  the  impunity  of  acta  committed  after 
the  three  years;  which  would  have  been  the  case,  had  not  the  act 
been  afterwards  continued;  that  for  acts  done  within  that  period, 
the  accused  could  be  bound  to  give  bail  in  any  court  within  the 
United  States,  but  not  for  acts  done  thereafter. 

Mr.  Hay  said  that  he  thought  this  clause  applied  to  the  evil 
itself  and  prosecutions  also;  and  that  no  prosecutions  under  it 
•ould  take  |dace  after  that  period. 

After  some  further  conversation 

The  Chief  Justice  said  that  as  to  the  commitment  and  trans- 
mission, he  doubted  whether  the  words  of  the  law  were  to  be  ta- 
ken separately  or  at  the  same  time;  and  whether  it  were  the  duty 
of  the  district  judge  to  send  him  on  to  the  place  where  the  of- 
fence was  committed  till  he  was  arrested  and  committed  by  ano* 
ther  judge  or  magistrate,  and  an  application  was  made  to  him 
for  that  purpose;  that 'he  must  be  tried  if  sent  to  another  court, 
because  he  is  bound  to  appear  before,  and  transmitted  to,  that  other 
court  for  these  purposes;  that  the  law  directs  the  court  to  be  specifi* 
ed  before  which  the  accused  is  to  be  tried;  that  he  is  committed  to 
be  tried  before  such  court  in  consequence  of  which  he  is  bound 
to  appear  at  or  sent  to  that  court,  and  must  be  tried  by  it;  that 
it  is  a  difficulty  not  easy  to  remove,  to  shew  how  he  can  be  right* 
ly  transmitted  to  any  other  court  while  he  is  under  prosecution 
in  this  court  for  an  offence  adjudged  to  have  been  committed 
within  its  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Blannerhassett  and  Mr.  Israel  Smith  were  brought  into 
court  by  the  marshal. 

Mr.  Hay  said  that  the  three  persons,  now  before  the  court, 
were  all  in  the  same  situation;  and  the  same  difficulty  applied  to 
alL  He  regretted  that  the  difficulty  had  not  been  adverted  to  at 
a  more  early  period,  which  would  have  saved  much  trouble;  that 
be  did  not  wish  to  disturb  the  opinion  of  the  court,  but  would 
proceed  with  the  trial  of  colonel  Burr  for  the  misdemeanor. 

After  some  desultory  remarks,  Mr.  Hay  requested  that  the 
clerk  might  go  on  and  read  the  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor 
in  the  usual  way,  that  they  might  proceed  without  issuing  pro- 
cess to  take  the  accused  into  custody,  as  he  was  in  court. 

The  clerk  was  about  to  proceed,  when 

Mr.  Burr  interrupted  him  and,  addressing  the  court,  observed, 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  arraigned,  but  be  permitted  to  plead  by 
attorney:  that  in  cases  of  misdemeanor,  the  accused  are  never 
arraigned;  that  he  was  in  court,  not  on  that  indictment,  but  be- 
cause he  had  not  moved  to  be  discharged  since  his  acquittal  on 
the  first  indictment  for  treason.  He  hoped  that  nothing  which 
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had  passed  would  be  eonsidered  as  precluding  a  full  examination 
of  that  question.  In  this  case  he  wished  certain  landmarks  to 
be  set  up,  in  order  to  direct  in  future  cases. 

Mr.  Wirt  made  several  observations  to  shew  that  the  efiect 
of  the  proclamation,  usually  made  after  recording  a  verdict  of 
acquittsJ,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  complete  discharge  of  the 
party  accused,  unless  it  be  intended  that  he  shall  be  prosecuted 
for  some  other  offence.  I  understand,  says  he,  the  object  of  the  pro- 
clamation which  is  made  at  the  end  of  criminal  trials,  to  be  in- 
tended to  inquire  whether  there  be  any  other  charge  against  the 
yarty.  The  officer  makes  this  proclamation,  invites  all  persons  to 
inform  the  court  or  the  attorney  prosecuting  for  the  public,  of 
any  treason,  murder,  felony,  or  otner  misdemeanor  committed 
by  the  accused;  and  states  in  conclusion  that  the  ^*' prisoner  stands 
en  his  deliverance;'^^  that  is,  that  he  is  discharged  unless  some 
other  ground  of  accusation  exist  against  him.  The  attorney  rises 
and  says  that  he  has  or  has  not  another  cause  of  accusation 
against  him;  and  if  he  have,  assigns  his  reasons.  What  he  says 
is  a  direct  answer  to  the  proclamation  of  the  officer.  If  there 
were  no  other  *charge  against  him,  he  would  be  discharged  of 
course.  But  here  the  attorney  has  another  charge  against  him, 
and  he  has  a  right  to  move  for  his  commitment,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  sent  for  trial  to  another  district,  if  he  prefer  it  to  au 
immediate  trial  for  the  misdemeanor. 

Mr.  BoTTs.  Though  there  is  another  charge  against  him, 
why  should  any  process  issue  to  bring  him  into  court,  when  he 
is  already  in  custody?  Can  he  be  more  in  custody  by  issuing  such 
process  than  he  is  already?  We  know  that  there  is  another 
charge  against  him,  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor,  found  to 
be  a  true  bill.  They  bring  forward  this  charge,  and  we  demand 
that  he  be  tried  for  it.  Proclamation  has  been  made.  Regubrly 
the  court  does  not  understand  what  charges  may  be  against  the 
prisoner,  but  calls  on  the  attorney  to  say,  whether  he  have  any 
other  charge  to  exhibit  against  him  or  not.  If  he  say  that  he  has. 
then  the  question  comes  regularly  before  the  court,  whether  the 
other  charge  be  sufficient  to  justify  his  detention  and  prosecution 
or  not.  If,  according  to  law,  he  cannot  be  kept  in  custody,  he  is 
to  be  discharged.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  whether  the  attor- 
ney have  any  other  charge  against  the  accused  or  not,  but  whether 
he  ought  to  be  retained  in  custody  for  it.  The  court  must  decide 
whether  it  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  his  detention  necessa- 
ry. Upon  the  charge  for  high  treason,  there  has  been  a  verdict 
of  acquittal;  and  the  only  remaining  charge  is  an  offence  less 
than  capital;  and  the  question  to  h*i  discussed  before  you  is, 
whether  a  person  charged  with  an  offence  less  than  capital  is  to 
be  brought  into  custody  or  not,  if  out  of  court;  or  whether  he  is 
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td  he  retained  if  he  be  in  court.  The  question  will  thus  be  present- 
ed to  your  view,  whether  a  person,  charged  with  an  offence  less 
than  capital,  can  be  held  to  bail;  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  whe- 
ther he  ought  not  to  be  discharged  from  the  recognisance  enter- 
ed into  already,  and  which  we  say  he  ought  not  to  have  been 
Compelled  to  enter  into.  I  contend  for  the  negative  of  this  ques- 
tion; and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  satisfactorily  to  establish  it. 

The  first  position  which  I  shall  lay  down  on  this  subject  is, 
that  upon  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor,  the  law,  as  well  as 
the  general  practice  in  Virginia,  is  to  issue  a  summons  or  a  venire 
facias  directed  to  the  sheriff  or  sergeant  of  a  corporation,  com- 
manding him  to  summon  the  party  accused  to  appear  and  answer 
the  indictment. 

Here  the  punishment  is  only  fine  and  imprisonment.  It  is  a 
misdemeanor  within  this  law  and  practice.  To  inflict  the  punish- 
ment to  try  whether  the  suspected  merit  it,  would  be  highly 
unjust  and  absurd.  On  the  same  principle,  when  the  punishment 
is  death,  a  proportional  increase  of  caution  against  escape  would 
induce  hanging.  Both  the  common  and  statute  law  of  Virginia 
are  opposed  to  this  absurdity.  When  the  punishment  is  fine  and 
imprisonment  on  conviction,  it  is  repugnant  to  the  plainest  prin- 
ciples of  common  sense  to  subject  the  party  accused  to  the  pun- 
ishment, in  order  to  secure  his  trial  for  that  punishment.  Should 
it  happen  that  a  person  should  be  convicted  before  you,  whose 
offence  in  your  estimation  was  of  such  a  grade  as  to  subject  him 
only  to  three  hours'  imprisonment,  he  is  to  be  taken  by  the  public 
officer  and  imprisoned  six  months,  in  order  to  secure  the  infliction 
of  that  punishment.  In  order  to  secure  the  certainty  of  inflicting 
the  punishment  of  confinement  for  any  short  but  given  tithe,  he 
is  to  be  certainly  confined  for  a  much  longer  period  before  his  guilt 
is  ascertained.  This  will  be  inflicting  punishment  tenfold,  before 
conviction.  It  was  probably  for  reasons  like  these,  and  to  pre- 
vent such  oppression  and  injustice,  that  in  England  it  is  deemed 
clear  law,  that  a  ventre  facias^  which  is  but  in  the  nature  of  ^ 
summons  to  cause  the  party  to  appear,  is  the  proper  process  to 
be  first  awarded  in  an  indictment  for  any  crime  under  the  degree 
of  treason,felony,or  mayhem  except  where  other  process  is  direct- 
ed by  some  statute;  and  that  those,  who  revised  here  the  criminal 
jurisprudence  of  the  country,  solemnly  setded  the  principle,  that 
when  a  presentment  is  made,  by  a  grand  jury,  of  an  offence  not 
capital,  a  summons  or  other  proper  process  must  issue,  to  cause 
the  offender  to  appear  before  the  next  court  to  answer  the  charge. 
We  all  know  the  practice  of  Virginia  to  be,  that  in  every  prose- 
cution for  an  offence  less  than  capital,  the  court,  according  to  the 
act  of  assembly,  orders  the  clerk  to  issue  a  summons  in  the  first 
instance,  against  the  person  presented  or  indicted,  to  appear  and 
Vol..  IL  3  M 
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answer  such  presentment  at  the  next  court.  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  in  this  respect  to  limit  the  view  of  the  court  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  If  I  be  correctly  informed  as  to  the  practice  on  this 
subject,  there  has  been  no  period  when  the  course  of  the  courts 
admitted  the  issuing  of  a  capias  in  the  first  instance  to  arrest  and 
imprison  the  person  accused  on  the  presentment  of  an  offence  not 
capital.  The  comm6n  law  certainly  did  not  authorize  such  an  ar- 
rest in  the  first  instance;  and  before  the  revolution  such  a  practice^ 
never  •existed.  Atthat  time  anew  organization  of  our  jurisprudence 
took  place.  Judges  were  more  enlightened,  and  the  administration 
of  justice  better  understood.  The  effect  of  rebellion  against  the  new 
government  was  dangerous;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
measures  of  extreme  rigor  would  take  place  against  such  as  op- 
posed  the  government  where  the  laws  would  admit  them;  but  even 
at  that  critical  period  the  capias  jvas  not  issued  in  such  cases. 
It  will  be  found  that  in  the  case  of  James  Purcell  in  the  year 
1779,  recorded  among  the  records  of  the  general  court  in  the  or- 
der  book  No*  36.  pa^e  73.  to  page  79.  the  practice  which  I  advo- 
cate was  pursued.  He  was  indicted  for  maliciously  and  advisedly 
endeavouring  to  excite  the  people  to  resist  the  government  of 
Virginia:  a  crime  almost  equal  to  treason  now.  But  though  it 
was  a  crime  of  great  enormity  and  not  an  ordinary  misdemeanor, 
he  was  proceeded  against  without  issuing  a  capias  or  being  ar- 
rested.  A  summons  issued  against  him,  and  he  appeared  by  at- 
torney* The  same  process  issued  in  the  case  of  the  Hunts  re- 
corded in  the  same  order  book  of  the  general  court  p.  76  and  97* 
Seven  or  eight  persons  were  indicted  for  great  riots  and  assaults. 
If  it  be  necessary  to  inspect  the  indictment,  you  will  find  that 
though  it  was  an  atrocious  offence,  it  was  considered  as  com- 
prehended in  the  description  df  misdemeanors.  A  summons 
was  issued^  and  an  appearance  by  attorney  and  a  trial  without  an 
arrest  were  permitted.  The  practice  has  been  very  uniform  ever 
since  the  esitablishment  of  the  district  courts,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
spected if  it  be  not  binding  on  the  court  as  authority. 

A  case,  which  was  determined  in  the  district  court  of  Dumfries, 
authenticated  by  a  document  before  the  court,  strongly  illus- 
trates the  law  and  practice  on  this  subject.  It  was  the  case  of  the 
commonwealth  against  Thomas  Chapman,  who  w^  indicted  for 
perjury.  A  true  bill  was  found  against  him;  and  it  was  well 
known,  tbait  lie  was  packing  up  his  things  and  preparing  to  run 
away  and  elude  the  process  of  the  court.  Application  was  made 
to  the  court  by  the  attorney  for  the  prosecution  to  award  a  ca^ia5 
xmderdiese  extraordinary  circumstances:  the  ^^rmi/y  of  the  of- 
fence and  the  certainty  that  the  offender  would  escape  unless  im- 
mediately arrested.  It  was  contended  by  him  that  the  fair  con- 
struction of  the  act  of  assembly  was  that  when  there  was  danger 
of  the  escape  of  an  enormous  offender,  the  court  had  a  right  and 
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ought  to  award  a  capias:  the  words  of  the  act  being  ^^  updo  pre- 
sentment made  by  the  grand  jury  of  an  offence  not  capital,  the 
court  shall  order  the  clerk  to  issue  a  summons  or  other  proper 
process  against  the  person  or  persons  so  presented  to  appear  and 
answer  such  presentment  at  the  next  court,  and  thereupon  hear 
and  determine  the  same  according  to  law;"  that  as  the  court  had 
the  power  of  ordering  the /iro^^r  process  to  issuii,  it  had  aright  to 
judge  of  circumstances  and  prevent  the  escape  of  an  offender 
whendiere  was  good  grpund  to  believe  it  probable,  by  ordering  a 
capias  to  arrest  him.  It  was  answered  by  the  counsel  for  the  ac« 
cused  and  decided  by  the  court  that  the  universal  constructioit 
and  practice  was  to  issue  a  summons  an  such  cases;  that  the 
words  "  or  other  proper  process^^  meant  a  venire  facias^  which  is 
of  the  same  kind,  and  die  process  used  ill  England  on  such  occa- 
sions. Though  the  man  was  going  away  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  and  would  probably  never  return  so  as  to  be  amenable 
to  its  process,  the  court  only  awarded  a  summons  to  issue. 

This  has  been  the  uniform  course  of  our  criminal  jurispru- 
dence till  this  time.  If  there  be  a  solitary  case  different  from 
this  practice,  it  must  have  been  passed  sub  sikntio*  Yet  I  believe 
not  a  solitary  case  can  be  found  in  the  superior  courts  different 
from  this  practice. 

Secondly,  I  lay  down  this  position  for  your  consideration,  that 
the  34th  section  of  the  judicial  act  has  adopted  the  state  law  in 
civil  as  well  as  criminal  cases  in  regard  to  the  process  which 
shall  issue  on  presentments  or  indictments:  **  that  the  laws  of  the 
several  states  (except  where  the  constitution,  treaties  or  statutes 
of  the  United  States  shall  otherwise  require  or  provide)  shall  be 
regarded  as  rules  of  decision  in  trials  at  common  law  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  in  cases  where  they  apply."  The  sub^ 
ject  before  you  has  been  already  fully  discussed  at  another  place 
and  time,  [in  the  senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  trial  of  the 
impeachment  against  judge  Chase,]  and  I  have  availed  myaelf  of 
all  the  objections  then  made  to  the  use  of  Urn  process^  in  order 
that  when  these  objections  should  be  seen  by  you,  they  might  be 
answered  by  the  argument  I  now  make. 

There  are  three  classes  of  proo£i  to  support  this  second  posir 
tson:  It  is  proved  by  the  necessary  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  act| 
secondly,  by  adjudged  cases  and  precedents;  and  thirdly,  by  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Wirt,  the  Hampden  and  Sidney  of 
the  day,  and  the  representatives  of  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  first  class  of  proofs,  the  necessary  meaning  of  the 
words  of  the  act  of  congress,  *^  the  laws  of  the  several  states, 
8cc.  shall  be  regarded  as  rules  of  decision  in  trials  at  common  law^ 
in  cases  where  they  apply,"  are  sufficiendy  comprehensive  ahd 
explicit  to  effect  the  purpose  for  whidh  we  contend. 
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To  its  application  to  the  prestmt  case  several  objections  are 
made:  first,  that  it  relates  to  ^^  trials^^  only;  that  this  being  a 
mere  preparatory  step  to  a  triaL  it  may  be  contended  that  it  does 
not  apply  to  this  case.  To  this  objection  several  answers  may  be 
made:  first,  you  would  have  had  the  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
spend  five  or  six  terms  in  legisbting  on  the  subject  of  process, 
pleadings,  be.  which  must  have  been  the  case,  if  this  reference  to 
the  state  laws  had  not  been  made.  Secondly,  the  practical  con- 
struction  of  the  act  of  congress  has  been  to  apply  the  34th  section 
to  the  practice  of  the  state  courts  in  judicial  proceedings  from 
their  inception  to  their  consummation;  of  which  the  following  are 
examples.  The  capias  is  used  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  the 
Btate,  instead  of  the  **  praecipe  quod  reddat}^  which  was  thtr  first 
process  in  an  action  of  debt  at  common  law,  as  appears  from 
Fiizherbert^s  Natura  Brevium^  and  3  Biaciston^s  Commentaries^ 
p.  280.  and  in  the  appendix. 

Your  writs  of  capias  command  the  officers  to  take  the  bodies  of 
the  defendants  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  The  mandate  of  every 
writ  of  capias  orders  the  officer  to  seize  the  body  of  the  de- 
fendant. But  the  act  of  assembly,  requiring  bail  to  be  taken  in 
some  cases  and  dispensing  with  it  in  others,  directs  that  the  true 
species  of  action  shall  be  indorsed  on  the  writ,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  sheriff,  whether  bail  is  to  be  demanded  or  not.  And  in 
certain  actions  it  must  be  added  that  bail  is  to  be  required.  The 
indorsement  of  ^  no  bail  required,"  contradicting  the  language  of 
the  writ,  has  practically  prevailed  in  those  cases  where  bail  is  not 
demandable.  This  act  of  assembly,  in  consequence  of  the  34tfa 
section  of  the  act  of  congress  has  been  pursued  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States;  and  this  indorsement  contradicting  the  process 
has  practically  prevailed  therein*  See  CalPs  manuscript^  p*  115, 
116.  124.  where  in  Mundell's  case  judge  Iredell  says  tliat  the 
law  concerning  bail  is  perhaps  of  this  nature,  that  it  changed 
with  the  change  of  the  government.  His  words  are,  ^^  it  is  in  no 
manner  inconsistent,  that  I  can  perceive,  with  the  change  of  go- 
vernment; and  therefore  I  should  have  been  strongly  indined  to 
thinks  had  congress  made  no  express  reference  to  die  laws  of  the 
different  states  as  rules  of  decision,  diat  until  they  made  a  law 
concerning  such  subject,  the  state  law  in  relation  to  it  would  have 
been  in  force.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  under  the  express  refer- 
ence by  the  kct  of  congress  to  the  laws  of  the  several  states  as 
rules  for  our  decision,  fortified  by  the  considerations  I  have  sta- 
ted, the  law  of  Virginia,  whatever  it  may  be  concerning  the  re- 
quisition of  bail  in  actions  of  debt  by  the  public  upon  penal  sta- 
tutes, is  that  by  which  we  are  bound  to  decide  on  the  present 
occasion." 

By  the  construction  of  an  act  of  its  legislature  by  the  court  of 
Appeals  in  the  case  of  Ruffiin  v.  Call,  reported  in  2d  WashingtotCs 
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ReportM^  p.  181,  it  has  been  detemiitied  that  appearance  bail 
ought  not  to  be  taken  in  actions  of  debt  or  bonds  with  collateral 
conditions.  And  pursuant  to  this  settled  construction  of  the  law 
in  Virginia,  it  has  been  determined  in  this  court,  in  the  case  of 
6re^«  executors  y*  £ara/l«,  liiat  bail  is  not  requirable  in  actions 
on  such  bonds;  and  the  defendant  who  had  been  improperly  held 
to  bail  in  an  action  on  a  bond  with  a  collateral  condition  w^^js- 
charged  from  custody.  See  CalPs  manuscript^  p.  232.       ^Kr 

According  to  the  laws  of  Virginia  also,  a  factor's  nam^must 
be  stated  in  the  declaration  on  a  suit  brought  by  a  creditor  resi- 
ding in  Great  Britain;  and  if  the  name  of  the  factor  who  sold  the 
goods  be  not  in  the  declaration,  the  suit  shall  be  dismissed.  Ac- 
cording to  this  act  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  this  court  deci- 
ded in  the  case  of  Jackson  v.  Bowyer,  (see  CalPs  manuscript^  p* 
224.)  that  the  factor's  name  must  be  mentioned  in  the  declaration 
in  every  such  case,  or  that  the  suit  will  be  dismissed. 

In  page  247.  of  the  same  book  the  court  will  find  that  judge 
Iredell  decided  in  the  case  of  Ceames,  adm.  v.  Banks  in  this 
court  that  bail  may  be  required  in  actions  of  covenant,  because 
the  act  of  assembly  appeared  to  authorize  the  demand  of  bail  in 
such  actions.  These  are  particular  examples  of  the  propriety  of 
the  doctrine  for  which  I  contend,  proved  by  express  authority.  The 
practice  of  your  courts,  from  ^eir  institution  in  the  year  1789, 
or  from  their  organization  in  the  year  1790,  till  this  day,  has  con- 
firmed this  practical  construction  in  legal  prosecutions  from  in- 
ception to  consummation,  and  that  their  rules  of  proceeding  con- 
form to  those  of  the  state  courts.  The  day  after  rising  of  the 
court  is  the  appearance  day.  The  privilege  of  the  witnesses,  the 
rules  and  proceedings  in  the  clerk's  office,  pleading,  entering  judg- 
ments, confirming  them,  docketing  causes,  summoning  juries, 
fining  them  for  misconduct,  mesne  process  or  process  issued  be- 
tween the  original  and  final  process,  issuing  executions  &c«,  are 
all  conformable  to  state  practice. 

The  second  objection  made  to  the  application  of  the  34th  sec- 
tion of  the  judicial  act  to  this  case  is.  this:  that  the  words  ^*  at 
common  hw*^  restrict  its  operation  to  the  common  law  of  the 
states  and  distinguish  it  from  the  statute  law  of  the  states. 

[Here  a  desultory  conversation  took  place  between  Mr.  Hay 
and  Mr.  Botts.] 

The  first  and  an  obvious  answer  to  thid  objection  is,  that  the 
common  and  statute  law  of  Vii^nia  are  the  same  as  to  process 
on  indictments. 

The  second  answer  is  that  the  words  "  at  common  law^V  restrict 
it  to  courts  of  common  law  as  distinguished  from  admiralty, 
maritime  and  chancery  courts,  which  have  rules,  principles  and 
usages  peculiar  to  themselves.  It  will  be  found  in  page  95,  96, 
97.  of  CalPs  manuscript  to  be  the  opinion  of  Judge  Iredell  in 
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Mundell's  case.  This  learned  dtstinctiod  was  not  then  discovered 
though  the  case  was  very  fully  discussed  by  the  greatest  talents 
at  the  ban  Among  the  different  constructions  contended  for  and 
objections  made  this  was  not  one;  and  after  such  an  elaborate  dis- 
cussion the  point  might  be  considered  as  settled;  and  it  was  hoped 
that  it  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  stirrtngthe  question  again. 
l|^^rms  used  cannot  admit  rationally  of  such  a  construction: 
^^^Baws  of  the  states  shall  be  regarded  as  rules  of  decision  in 
triaB  at  common  law  in  cases  where  they  apply .*'  The  terms, 
^^  trials  at  common  law^^  are  plain  and  familiar,  as  contradistin- 
guished  from  admiralty  or  chancery  jurisdiction* 

But  *^  a  trial  at  statute  law"  would  be  a  novel  if  not  an  absurd 
expression.  Suppose  it  were  urged  as  an  argument  diat  this  was  a 
court  not  of  common  but  of  statute  law,  it  would  be  giving 
this  tribunal  a  strange  and  new  character.  All  courts  are  indeed 
created  by  statute;  but  when  a  court  is  constituted,  it  is  called  a 
court  of  common  law,  a  court  of  admiralty,  or  a  court  of  chancery, 
according  to  the  fact.  Because  courts  of  admiralty,  chancery,  and 
common  law  are  the  only  courts  of  civil  jurisdiction,  (as  distin- 
guished from  courts  martial  or  military)  which  we  have  in  diis 
country.  But  as  already  observed,  it  matters  not  whether  the  re- 
ference of  these  words  be  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law  or  the 
statutory  decisions  of  the  state;  because  the  common  law  and  the 
statute  law,  as  regarding  process,  in  Virginia,  are  the  same.  But  it 
may  be  objected  further  that  it  will  be  a  great  inconvenience  to 
have  different  rules  respecting  process  in  different  states,  for  die 
courts  of  the  United  States:  as  to  issue  a  summons  in  Virginia  or 
Maryland  where  they  issue  a  capias  in  Pennsylvania.  This  objec- 
tion of  a  diversity  of  modes  in  different  states  is  applicable  to 
rules  of  trial  zs  well  as  of  process^  and  would  be  as  insuperable 
an  objection  to  the  mode  and  time  of  trial  as  it  can  be  to  that  of 
process. 

But  sir,  that  has  been  represented  to  be  an  inconvenience,  and 
may  be  so  represented  again,  which  is  quite  otherwise.  It  is  at 
most  an  inconvenience  which  has  been  considered  by  those  who 
framed  the  constitution.  They  saw  the  policy  of  this  supposed  in- 
convenience and  ingrafted  it  in  the  constitution.  The  different 
manners,  habits  and  usages  of  different  communities  ought  to  be 
consulted.  This  they  well  knew  and  provided  accordingly.  Th^ 
knew  that  it  would  be  deemed  a  great  convenience  by  die  peo- 
ple to  consult  their  habits  andlustoms.  There  is  a  great  diversity 
in  the  rights  of  suffrage  in  the  different  states,  and  consequently  as 
great  in  the  mode  of  choosing  the  national  representation  as  in  the 
rights  of  suffrage,  or  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  people.  Et>ery 
part  of  this  great  confederated  c6mmunity  has  its  own  peculiar 
rights  of  suffrage,  and  of  sending  representatives  to  one  and  the 
same  national  legislature.  The  same  diversity  prevails  in  the  dif- 
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ferent  states  as  to  the  election  of  electors  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States.  Those,  who  have  a  right  to  vote  in  each  state  for 
representatives  to  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture, have  a  right  to  elect  electors  of  the  president  and  represent 
tatives  to  the  national  legislature;  and  this  arrangement,  notwith- 
standing the  amendability  of  every  part  of  the  constitution,  has 
continued  unaltered  since  the  government  went  into  operation; 
and  in  like  manner  the  di#rsity  in  the  different  states  i-especung 
process  has  continued  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  since  the 
government  has  been  in  operation;  which  proves  that  it  is  deemed 
convenient  by  the  people.  The  court  must  take  the  English  or 
the  Virginia  law.  Where  they  differ,  which  is  to  be  preferred? 
When  die  question  is  whether  the  mode  used  in  England  or  that 
practised  in  Virginia  is  to  be  adopted  by  the  court,  can  there  be 
a  moment's  hesitation  as  to  the  policy  and  propriety  of  consult- 
ing the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  people  of  Virginia  and  prefer- 
ring that  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed?  But  if  there  were 
inconveniences  in  this  diversity,  the  legislature  of  the  United 
States^  and  not  their  courts,  ought  to  remedy  them. 

The  case  of  Mundeli  shews  that  in  the  most  enormous  misde- 
meanors, the  court  will  proceed  on  no  other  principle  than  ac- 
cording to.  the  Virginia  practice  to  summon  the  party  accused  in 
the  first  instance. 

Judge  Iredell,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  coiut,  that  the 
marshal  had  no  right  to  require  bail  of  the  defendant  on  a  capias 
issued  for  the  penalty  of  a  statute,  expressed  sentiments  well  csd- 
culated  to  illustrate  this  subject:  ^^  It  may  be  lamented  in  this  case 
that  a  man  guilty  of  a  most  daring  violation  of  the  peace  of  the 
country,  and  an  inhuman  assault  upon  an  innocent  and  meritori- 
ous officer,  should  escape  a  punishment  proportionate  to  his  of-* 
fence.  But  ho  passions  must  mingle  in  the  administration  of  jus** 
tice.  The  law  alone  ought  ever  to  be,  and  I  trust  ever  will  be  the 
guide  of  our  decisions."  This  very  well  applies  to  this  branchx>f 
the  subject.  We  see  that  after  having  committed  a  breach  of  the 
peace  and  effectually  resisted  the  public  officer,  Mundeirs  person 
was  not  arrested,  but  he  was  summoned  in  the  first  instance;  and 
after  he  was  in  contempt  for  not  obeying  the  summons,  a  capias 
was  awarded  against  him,  which  did  not  authorize  the  marshsd  to 
imprison  or  hold  him  to  bail;  and  he  finally  appeared,  not  in  per- 
son, but  by  attorney  on  the  indictment  for  resisting  the  warrant  of 
the  officer.  He  was  first  summoned;  and  his  resistance  to  the  mar- 
shal demanding  bail  on  the  capias  in  the  second  instance  was  jus- 
tifiable, as  the  process  did  not  authorize  the  requisition  of  bail. 

But  it  is  objected  that  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
has  declared  that  until  there  should  be  special  rules  of  practice 
devised  by  it,  the  common  law  of  England  and  the  English, 
practice  should  furnish  oudines  of  practice  for  that  court.  The 
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common  law  has  been  adopted  in  all  the  states,  though  it  has  un- 
dergone considerable  modifications  in  each.  It  might  have  been 
therefore  correct  and  proper  to  adopt  the  English  practice  as  a 
mere  temporary  outline  of.  practice  and  to  refer  to  the  foundation 
of  the  law  in  all  the  states  till  special  rules  should  be  devised  and 
a  general  practice  settled  as  convenient  and  agreeabk  as  possibte 
$0  the  people  of  all  the  states*  But  the  supreme  court  has  origji- 
nal  jurisdiction  only  in  cases  affectinjkimbassadors,  other  public 
n&inisters  and  consuls,  and  in  suits  in  which  a  state  shall  be  a 
party;  and  consequently  its  rules  of  practice  as  to  original  pro- 
cess and  suits  are  limited  to  these  cases:  to  suits  and  process  which 
relate  to  the  government  and  diplomatic  characters  and  suits  be- 
tween state  and  state.  Besides,  all  our  proceedings  would,  on  this 
construction,  have  been  wrong  in  conformmg  to  the  Virginia 
standard. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  act  of  congress  •f  the  2d  March, 
1793,  which  enables  the  courts  of  the  United  States  to  regulate 
writs,  ought  to  be  considered  as  decbive  on  this  point;  that  it  was 
induced  by  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  giving  them  this  power; 
and  therefore  that  the  state  practice  is  not  adopted  by  the 
34th  section  of  the  judicial  act*  But  it  cannot  be  of  importance 
in  the  present  case,  because  such  a  power  has  never  been  exercis- 
ed; and  if  the  courts  were  to  exercise  it,  it  wpuld  certainly,  on 
principles  of  general  convenience,  be  with  a  reference  to  the  state 
practice  and  not  otherwise.  Another  answer  to  this  objection  is, 
that  on  examination  that  act  will  be  found  to  apply  to  civil  cases 
only. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  second  class  of  proofs  of  the  adoption  by 
the  act  of  congress  of  the  state  law  concerning  process,  precedents 
and  adjudged  cases.  The  practice  has  been  setded  by  solemn  de- 
cisions in  this  very  court. 

The  first  is  MimdelPs  case,  before  referred  to,  who  was  in- 
dicted at  November  term  in  the  year  1794,  before  judge  Patter- 
son.  It  will  be  found  m  the  order  book  A  p.  358.  398.  It  is  sta- 
ted to  have  been  an  atrocious  case.  A  writ  issued  against  Mun- 
dell  for  the  penalty  under  a  statute,  aAd  according  to  the  state  prac- 
tice the  attorney  for  the  United  States  had  indorsed  the  requisi- 
tion of  bail.  The  marshal  in  endeavouring  to  take  him  and  hold 
him  to  bail  was  resisted,  assaulted  and  violendy  beaten.  Mundell 
was  indicted  for  it:  and  the  process  issued  against  him  was  a 
summons  and  not  a  capias.  It  was  admitted  to  be  an  atrocious 
case  by  the  judge  who  afterwards  decided  it,  as  that  part  of  his 
argument  evinces  which  has  been  already  quoted  from  Cairfma- 
nuscriptjp.  129.  A  question  was  made  at  the  bar  by  the  counsel 
of  Mundell,  whether  the  requisition  of  bail  were  correct.  The  court 
decided  that  as  to  all  cases  of  process,  requisition  of  bail,  &c. 
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reference  must  regularly  be  made  to  the  34th  section  of  the  judi- 
cial act.  The  judges  decided  that  because  in  the  state  courts 
bail  was  not  requirable  in  such  cases^  the  marshal  had  no  right  to 
seize  the  person  of  Mundell;  because  in  the  state  courts  there  was 
no  authority  by  the  statutes  of  the  state  or  the  common  law  to 
require  baiU  or  on  making  an  arrest  to  imprison;  that  no  bail 
ought  to  have  been  required  or  an  arrest  made.  This  principle 
therefore  has  been  acted  upon  by  judge  Iredell:  that  where  bail  is 
not  required  by  the  laws  of  Virginia,  the  person  cannot  be  ar- 
rested and  held  to  bail  in  this  court.  See  before,  QaWs  manu* 
script^  p.  129. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  Sinclair,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
order  book  A,;ft.404— -459.  He  was  indicted  on  this  very  act  of  con* 
gress^  on  which  colonel  Burr  has  been  indicted,  for  fitting  out  aa 
armed  vessel  to  cruise  against  a  power  with  which  the  .United 
States  were  at  peace.  The  punishment  in  colonel  Burr's  case  is 
not  to  exceed  three  thousand  dollars  fine,  and  three  years'  impri- 
sonment, whereas  the  punishment  in  Sinclair* 8  case  is  a  fine  not  t% 
exceed  five  thousand  dollars  and  the  same  term  of  imprisonment. 
The  indictment  in  that  case  disclosed  a  higher  offence  than  ig 
disclosed  in  the  indictment  against  colonel  Burr;  because  it  is 
created  by  the  same  law  and  is  punishable  with  a  higher  fine.  What 
was  the  process  there?  A  summons  in  the  first  instance,  then  a 
capias  on  the  return  of  the  summons  for  the  contempt,  and  then 
an  appearance  by  attorney.  That  case  is  exactly  like  this  case.  As 
far  as  the  judgment  of  a  court  can  fix  a  principle,  it  was  done  by 
that  decision;  which  ought  therefore  to  be  considered  as  a  prece- 
dent. It  goes  the  whole  length  of  determining  that  a  summons 
ought  to  issue  in  this  ?ase;  and  we  ought  to  piu*sue  the  precedent 
established  by  judge  Iredell;  who  considered  the  rules  prac* 
tised  in  Virginia  under  its  statutes  and  the  common  law  as 
adopted  by  the  thirt)^-fourth  section  of  the  judicial  act  of 
tongress.  ^ 

Thb  reminds  me  that  this  very  question  has  been  examined 
once  before.  All  America  has  reasons  to  know  that  fact.  When 
Callender  was  tried  for  a  misdemeanor  in  publishbg  a  seditious 
libel, before  judge  Chase,  the  latter  was  ignorant  of  our  laws.  It  was 
not  even  so  much  as  hinted  to  him  that  any  other  than  that 
which  was  the  usual  process  in  his  own  state  was  necessary  or 
proper  on  that  occasion.  It  never  was  hinted  to  him  till  the  process 
had  had  its  effect  that  it  was  improper.  After  it  was  hinted  to  him 
It  was  impossible  to  correct  what  had  been  done  through  inad- 
vertence. He  asked  the  attorney  for  the  prosecution  and  the  derk 
what  process  was  proper;  and  according  to  their  opinion,  and 
without  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  traverser's  counsel,  a  caF> 
ptas  issued.  But  judge  Chase  was  ignorant  of  our  law;  and  the 
process  was  awarded  without  argument  sub  siltnth;  and  for 
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these  reasons  he  was  unanimously  acquitted  by  the  decision  of 
the  senate  of  the  United  States  for  having  awarded  a  capias  in* 
stead  of  a  summons. 

I  know  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  senate  had  proof  of  the  le- 
gality of  the  decision;  that  it  was  because  every  senator  who  heard 
or  saw  that  trial  thought  that  the  proper  process  had  issued;  but 
it  is  evident  from  all  the  circumstances  and  the  history  of  the  tri- 
al that  his  acquittal  of  the  charge  on  this  article  of  the  impeach- 
ment was  founded  on  his  ignorance  of  the  state  law  and  the  waiver 
of  the  objection  by  the  defendant's  counsel. 

But  there  is  a  third  and  most  respectable  class  of  proofs  of  my 
position,  that  the  d4th  section  of  the  judicial  act  adopted  the  state 
law  as  to  process.  This  position  will  be  supported  by  two  gentle- 
men whom  we  have  the  misfortune  to  encounter  in  making  our 
defence;  but  who  will  lend  me  their  aid  in  establishing  this  point. 
They  well  remember  the  history  of  Callender's  trial,  the  defence 
made  for  him,  the  subsequent  accusation  and  impeachment  of  the 
judge  for  his  conduct  in  that  trial,  and  among  other  things  for 
having  issued  a  capias  instead  of  a  summons  returnable  in  the 
course  of  that  term  instead  of  the  next  term,  and  how  they  sig* 
nalized  themselves  on  that  occasion.  I  calculate  the  more  readily 
on  their  cooperation,  because  they  are  gentlemen  of  steady  and 
inflexible  principles,  who  do  not  change  their  opinions  with  cir* 
cumstances  of  time  or  place  nor  are  influenced  by  the  mere  ma- 
gic of  a  name.  But  though  they  defended  Callender,  those  able 
gentlemen  did  not  engage  in  his  defence  as  mere  law}'ers  or  coun- 
sel. They  undertook  it  from  principle  and  sentiment  because  it  was 
not  only  publicly  declared  at  the  time  but  because  one  of  them 
declared  afterwards,  when  under  e*xamination  as  a  witness  in  the 
senate  of  the  United  States,  that  he  had  appeared  as  the  lawyer 
of  the  constitution  and  not  of  Callender;  that  he  had  engaged  to 
appear  in  defence  of  the  first  person  who  should  be  tried  under 
the  sedition  law,  and  was  bound  to  advocate  any  person  prose- 
cuted under  it,  and  demonstrate  it  to  be  a  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution; that  he  would  also  do  so  not  merely  as  counsel  but,  from 
patriotic  and  conscientious  principles,  in  order  to  support  the  con- 
stitution in  its  purity  and  integrity.  A  statement  appeared  in  the 
Examiner  in  June  1800  fully  stating  all  these  and  other  circum- 
stances relating  to  die  trial.  * 

The  trial  and  mode  of  conducting  it,  and  especially  the  issuing  a 
capias  for  the  immediate  arrest  of  the  accused,  excited  consider- 
able interest,  alarm  and  astonishment.  I  believe  all  the  lawyers  and 
other  citizens  of  Virginia  were  in  favour  of  the  position  I  am  en- 
deavouring to  maintain:  that  is,  that  when  an  indictment  for  a 
misdemeanor  is  found  to  be  a  true  bill,  a  summons  ought  to 
issue  against  the  accused  returnable  to  the  next  court  and  not  a 
(X^ias  for  his  immediate  apprehension;  and  in  the  mean  time  he 
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has  time  to  prepare  for  his  defence^  without  the  hazard  of  being 
surprisTed  and  oppressed. 

The  editor  of  the  Examiner  pledges  himself  for  the  truth  of 
every  fact  which  was  contained  in  that  statement;  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  incorrect.  He  is  particular  in  de- 
tailing the  history  of  the  trial  and  expressing  the  surprise  occa- 
sioned by  the  hurry  of  the  proceedings  and  the  novelty  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  court  went. 

These  things  shew  that  Mr.  Hay  at  that  titne,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Witt,  thought  that  judge  Chase  ought  to  have  issued  a  summons 
instead  of  a  capias.  Nay,  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States  assembled  thought  with  those  gentleman  that 
judge  Chase  ought  to  have  issued  a  summons  and  not  a  capias^ 
and  ought  to  have  known  it;  for  they  afterwards  preferred  arti- 
cles of  impeachment  against  him,  among  other  charges,  bottomed 
on  this  irregularity;  the  trial  of  which,  as  far  as  relates  to  CaU 
lender's  trial  throws  considerable  light  on  this  subject.  Yes  sir, 
in  a  great  assembly  composed  of  some  of  the  most  learned  law- 
yers in  Virginia,  (for  a  great  proportion  of  the  Virginia  delega- 
tion were  lawyers)  who  knew  the  law  and  practice,  all  but  one 
gentleman  concurred  that  a  summons  ought  to  have  issued. 
Even  the  respondent  himself  rests  his.  defence  more  on  his  igno- 
rance of  the  law  than  on  any  other  ground.  After  having  endea- 
voured to  shew  that  a  capias  was  the  proper  process,  he  pro- 
ceeds in  his  defence  to  the  fifth  article  thus:  "  Thus  it  appears 
that  this  respondent  in  ordering  a  capias  to  issue  against  Callender 
decided  correctly,  as  it  certainly  was  his  intention  to  do;  but 
he  claims  no  other  merit  than  that  of  upright  intention  in  thisde- 
cision;  for  when  he  made  the  decision  he  was  utterly  ignorant 
that  such  a  law  existed  in  Virginia,  and  declares  that  he  never 
heard  of  it  till  this  article  was  reported  by  a  committee  of  the 
house  of  representatives  during  the  present  session  of  congress. 
This  law  was  not  mentioned  on  the  trial  either  by  the  counsel  or 
the  traverser  or  by  judge  Griffin,  who  certainly  had  much  better 
opportunities  of  knowing  it  than  this  respondent;  and  who  no 
doubt  would  have  cited  it  had  they  known  it  and  considered  it 
as  applicable  to  the  case.  This  respondent  well  knows  that,  in  a 
criminal  view,  ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  man  in  offending 
it.  But  this  maxim  applies  not  to  the  decision  of  a  judge,  ip  whom 
ignorance  of  the  law  in  general  would  certainly  be  a  disqualifica- 
tion for  his  office,  though  not  a  crime;  but  ignorance  of  a  particu- 
lar act  of  assembly  of  a  state  where  he  was  an  utter  stranger  must 
be  considered  as  a  very  pardonable  terror;  especially  as  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  in  whose  case  that  law  was  supposed  to 
have  applied,  forbore  or  omitted  to  cite  it;  and  as  a  judge  of  the 
state,  always  resident  in  it,  apd  long  conversant  with  its  local 
laws,  either  forgot  this  law  or  considered  it  as  inapplicable.'' 
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**Such  is  the  answer  which  this  respondent  makes  to  the  fifth 
article  of  imi^achment.  If  he  erred  in  this  case,  it  was  through 
ignorance  of  the  iaxv;  and  surely  ignorance  under  such  circum* 
stances  cannot  be  a  crime,  much  less  a  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanor, for  which  he  ought  to  be  removed  from  his  office*  If  a 
judgfe  were  impeachable  for  acting  against  law  from  ignorance 
only,  it  would  follow  that  he  would  be  punished  in  the  same  man- 
ner for  deciding  against  law  wilfully,  and  for  deciding  against  it 
through  mistake*  In  other  words,  there  would  be  no  distinctioQ 
between  ignorance  and  design,  between  error  and  corruption.'* 
See  appendix  to  the  Trial  of  Judge  Chase^p.  32,  33. 

Mr.  Randolph,  on  the  part  of  the  hoxise  of  representatives^ 
opens  the  case  to  the  senate.  His  observations  on  the  fifth  article 
in  page  17  of  the  same  trial  are  as  follow:  "  The  fifth  article  of 
impeachment  charges  the  respondent  with  having  awarded  a 
capias  against  the  body  of  Callendcr  contrary  to  the  law  of  Vir- 
ginia^ which  was  recognised  by  the  act  of  congress  passed  in  the 
year  1789,  for  the  establishment  of  the  judicial  system  of  the 
United  States  as  the  rules  of  decision  in  the  federal  courts.  The 
defence  stated  by  the  respondent  embraces  two  points:  the  one 
that  the  law  of  Virginia  was  passed  posterior  to  the  acts  of  con« 
gress,  and  therefore  the  latter  could  not  have  had  reference  to  it; 
and  it  was  not  a  rule  of  decision.  It  will  be  necessary  to  inform 
some  of  this  court  that  the  acts  of  Virginia  had  by  its  authority 
undergone  an  amendment  and  revision;  and  the  acts  thus  revised 
were  published,  under  the  dde  of  ^^  the  Revised  Code"  of  the  laws 
of  Virginia,  in  the  year  1792.  Of  course  part  of  them  bear  date 
later  than  they  were  actually  passed.  The  act  in  question  did  pjaas 
in  the^ear  1768,  was  anterior  to  the  act  of  congress,  and  being 
law  at  the  time  the  latter  passed,  it  became  a  rule  of  dedsion 
for  the  federal  courts  held  in  the  state  of  Virginia* 

[After  reading  the  law  of  Virginia  Mr.  Randolph  proceeded.] 

**  But  the  respondent  states  his  ignorance  of  the  knvy  and  also 
that  he  did  comply  with  it  by  issuing  other  proper  process.  We 
are  prepared  to  prove  that  the  other  proper  process,  mentioned  in 
the  law,  has  always  been  construed  to  mean  a  notice  to  the  party 
charged  to  appear  at  the  next  court  and  answer  to  the  charges 
against  him.  But  it  has  been  said  that  this  would  be  a  notice  to 
the  party  to  abscond,  and  therefore  avoid  the  punishment.  In 
cases  not  capital,  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  state,  in  my 
opinion,  that  the  offender  should  go  away  into  voluntary  banisb* 
ment  than  to  punish  him  and  suffer  him  to  remain  in  the  state.  It 
has  never  been  the  practice  of  Virginia,  for  an  offence  less  than  ca* 
pital,  to  commit  the  offender  to  close  custody.  A  capias  has  never 
been  deemed  the  proper  process;  and  that  awarded  against  the 
body  of  Callender  was  not  warranted  by  any  law  of  Virginia, 
which  was  the  rule  of  decision  in  that  case.  But  the  respondent 
says  that  the  counsel  tor  the  accused  forbore  to  mention  the  law« 
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and  that  he  could  not  be  presumed  to  have  known  it.  Thecoun* 
sel  for  the  accused  did  cite  this  very  act^  not  the  section  which  re- 
lates to  the  point  under  consideration,  but  in  suppoit  of  their  mo- 
tion for  a  continuance  of  the  trial  and  of  the  right  of  the  jury  to 
assess  the  fine*  They  were  told  by  the  respondent  that  the  court 
were  not  bound  to  notice  that  law,  and  that  although  it  might  be 
law  in  Virginia,  when  applied  to  their  local  regulations,  yet  as  ap- 
plied to  thcf  courts  oi  the  United  States,  the  construction  was  a 
wild  one*  Would  it  not  then  have  been  deemed  folly  in  the  ex- 
treme for  the  counsel  ior  the  accused  to  have  brought  the  same 
act  in  order  to  support  any  other  position  which  they  might 
take?  We  are  prepared  to  prove  that  unless  this  decision  had 
been  made  by  the  court,  that  they  were  not  bound  to  nouce  the 
law,  the  law  would  have  been  cited*^^ 

Are  not  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  themselves  prepared 
to  prove  what  Mr.  Randolph  said  he  was  prepared  to  prove:  that 
the  other  proper  process  has  always  been  construed  to  mean. a 
notice  or  venire  facias^  and  that  if  the  court  had  not  decided  that  k 
was  not  bound  to  notiQe  this  law,  it  would  have  been  cited?  Is  it 
not  presumable  that  it  was  by  them  that  Mr.  Randolph  was 
prepared  to  prove  these  things?  It  they  could  prove  them  then^ 
can  they  not  prove  them  now\  The  argument  of  Mr.  Randolph  is 
not  the  mere  argument  of  counsel,  but  of  a  gendeman  of  the  first 
talents  in  the  nation,  selected,  for  his  abilities  and  learning,  his 
elaborate  arguments  and  knowledge,  to  represent  what  the  law  was, 
according  to  the  sense  of  the  whole  Virginia  delegation  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  to  the  senate,  not  in  the  mere  character 
of  a  court  but  as  representing  the  justice  of  the  nation,  who  were 
as  nHich  bound  to  protect  innocence  as  to  punish  guilt.  The  au- 
thority on  which  to  decide  this  case  is  clear  and  iound  by  refer- 
ence to  the  taw  of  Virginia;  which  has  never  been  otherwise  un- 
derstood or  represented  unless  by  advocates  whose  business  it  was 
to  amuse.  For  I  may  say  without  presumption  that  there  never 
wac^  a  proposition  better  supported  than  this:  that  in  all  cases  of 
misdemeanor  or  ofiences  not  capital,  the  accused  should  be  sum- 
moned and  not  taken  by  a  capias. 

In  page  35  of  the  same  book,  I  find  Mr.  Hay^s  name  mention- 
ed, where  he  states,  in  his  evidence  before  the  senate,  that  in  his 
argument  to  procure  a  postponement  of  Callender's  trial  he  took 
as  a  ground  that  the  law  of  Virginia  should  goveri^in  that  case. 

[Here  Mr.  Botts  proceeded  to  make  some  remarks  on  the 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  Hay  before  the  senate  of  the  United 
States  on  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  of  judge  Chase,  relative  to 
the  impropriety  of  issuing  the  capias  and  to  the  charge  of  rudeness 
to  the  counsel  on  Callender's  trial,  when  Mn  Hay  asked  whether 
he  referred  to  that  part  of  his  evidence  before  the  senate  for  the 
purpose  of  ridicule  or  to  inform  the  court.  He  said  that  he  had 
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never  heard  before  mere  arguments  adduced  as  authority;  and 
that  what  he  had  said,  had  not  been  clearly  understood.  A  de- 
sultory conversation  ensued.] 

Mr,  BoTTs  then  observed  that  his  respect  for  Mr.  Hay*s 
known  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  issuing  a  summons  and  not 
a  capias  in  Callender's  case,  according  to  the  Virginia  laws^  con- 
firmed his  own  opinion;  that  Mr.  Hay  was  a  character  of  consider- 
able consequence;  and  that  he  never  could  admit  to  be  depreciat- 
ed, whatever  was  the  result  of  the  deliberate  conviction  of  that 
gentleman^s  mind.  Suppose,  said  he,  Mr.  Hay  had  written  a  book; 
that  he  was  recognised  as  the  author;  his  talents  being  universal- 
ly known  and  acknowledged,  it  would  be  respected  in  a  court  of 
law.  They  would  give  it  this  respect  because  it  was  written  by  Mr- 
Hay.  On  the  same  principle  I  respect  his  former  and  I  presume 
his  unaltered  opinion,  that  a  summons  and  not  a  capias  was  the 
proper  process  in  that  case;  and  I  claim  all  the  respect  of  the 
people  of  Virginia  (whose  law  and  practice  it  vindicates)  for  this 
opinioki.  I  feel  the  most  ardent  desire,  if  I  can  do  it,  to  sadsFy 
not  only  this  court  but  die  whole  world  that  the  process  now 
sought  for  is  the  only  legal  process;  and  that  on  every  correct 
principle  a  capias  would  be  improper. 

In  page  115.  of  the  same  book,  Mr.  Clarke,  an  able  and  re- 
spectable lawyer,  and  one  of  the  managers,  briefly  but  clearly  ex- 
plains and  supports  the  fifth  and  sixth  articles  of  the  impeach- 
ment; that  the  federal  courts  were  bound  by  the  law  of  Virginia 
which  directs  ^^  that  in  all  cases  not  capital  a  summons  or  other 
proper  process  shall  issue;"  that  the  words,  "or  other  proper  pro- 
cess," applied  to  process  similar  to,  and  of  the  same  nature  as,  a 
summons;  that  whether  the  proper  process  were  a  summons  or  a 
capias,  it  certainly  ought  to  be  returnable  to  the  next  term;  that 
this  was  the  practice  in  the  courts  of  England,  was  proved  by  re- 
ference to  Hawkins;  and  that  if  the  judge  did  not  know  the  law 
of  Virginia,  he  was  bound  to  know  the  laws  of  England;  that  he 
would  find  in  the  English  authorities  that  a  venire  facias^  which 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  summons,  was  the  proper  process  in  such 
cases,  and  returnable  to  the  next  term  of  the  court. 

I  have  already  shewn  that  this  has  been  the  practice  without  vari- 
ation  in  this  court.  And  Hawkins \Tk2dvoL chap.  27* sec.  9.,  (the  au- 
thority relied  on  by  Mr.  Clarke)  shews  that  it  has  always  been  the 
practice  in  England:  ^  As  to  the  third  point,  (viz.  what  is  the  proper 
process  on  indictmentforcrimes  of  an  inferior  nature)  it  seems  clear 
both  from  the  books,  which  speak  of  this  matter,  and  the  constant 
course  of  precedents,  that  a  venire  facias  (which  is  in  the  nature 
ofa  summons  to  cause  the  party  to  appear)  is  a  proper  process 
to  be  first  awarded  on  an  indictment  for  any  crime  (whether 
against  the  common  laiMr  or  statute)  under  the  degree  of  treason, 
felony  or  mayhem,  except  in  such  cases  wherein  other  process  is 
directed  by  statute.  Also  such  a  venire  facias  seems  to  be  the 
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iirst  proper  process  on  an  information  in  the  crown  office  for  a 
debt  claimed  by  the  king,  as  having  been  forfeited  by  ^felo  dese.^^ 
He  refers,  among  other  authorities,  to  Crompton^  151.  Dalton^ 
c.  132,  Cb.  EntrieSy  ^5%.  362,  363.  Finch^  356,  J^astal^^ 263. 
1  Saunders^  27. 

So  that  whether  the  rule  in  England  or  the  Ifw  in  Virginia  be 
to  famish  the  rule,  the  first  process  in  such  inferior  offences  is  a 
summons.  There  is  something  particular  in  the  phraseology  of 
the  legislature?,  "  upon  presentment  &c.  of  an  offence  not  capital^ 
the  court  shall  order  the  clerk  to  issue  a  summons  &c.  against  the 
person  or  persons  so  presented  "fo  appear  and  answer  such  present- 
ment at  the  next  courts  It  is  evident  that  it  was  in  contemplation 
of  the  legislature  to  make  a  distinction  between  offences  capital 
and  offences  not  capital;  that  in  the  fonher  the  accused,  if  iiot  al- 
ready in  custody,  should  be  taken  by  a  capias^  but  in  the  latter 
the  party  should  only  be  summoned.  But  a  distinction  is  attempt- 
ed to  be  established  between  presentments  and  indictments;  that 
though  a  summons  were  the  proper  process  to  be  issued  on  a  pre- 
sentment, yet  a  capias  must  issue  after  an  indictment  found  to  be 
a  true  bill.  The  legislature  could  never  have  intended  to  make 
any  discrimination  between  them;  for  why  should  there  be  a  di& 
ference  between  process  on  a  presentment  and  on  an  indictment 
for  the  same  offence?  The  words  of  the  act  of  assembly  "  upon 
presentment  of  an  offence  not  capital  are  responsive  to  the  grand 
jurors'  oath.  The  term  presentment  is  used  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive sense  in  that  oath,  and  includes  every  finding  of  a 
grand  jury,  whether  it  be  the  finding  a  bill  of  indictment  laid  be- 
fore them  by/  the  public  prosecutor  to  be  true,  or  exhibiting  a 
charjg^  of  their  own  accord  without  such  indictment  in  the  re- 
stricted sense  of  a  presentment.  It  would  be  absurd  to  issue  a 
summons  when  an  offence  was  prosecuted  by  way  of  presentment, 
and  to  issue  a  capias  when  by  way  of  indictment.  No  reason  can 
be  assigned  for  such  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  prosecuting  the 
same  offence.  Blackstone^  in  the  4tth  vol.  of  his  Commentaries^ 
p.  301.,  says  that  **  a  presentment  generally  taken,  is  a  very  com- 
prehensive term,  including  not  only  presentments  properly  so  cal- 
led, but  also  inquisitions  of  ofiice  and  indictments  by  a  grand 
jury."  The  reason  why  the  word  presentment  is  used  in  the 
grand  jurors'  oath  is  because  it  is  so  comprehensive  as  to  iticlude 
all  indictments  as  well  as  all  presentments  properly  so  called;  and 
this  was  certainly  the  sense  in  which  the  legislature  used  it  in 
this  section  of  the  act.  The  grand  jury  are  to  make  presentments 
of  offences  capital  as  well  as  not  capital,  and  where  indictments  are. 
laid  before  them  as  well  as  where  they  take  notice  of  any  offence 
from  their  own  knowledge  or  observation.  In  Great  Britain  there 
is  no  mention  made  in  the  oath  of  the  grand  jury  of  indictments. 
They  are  said  to  make  presentments,  but  not  indictments.  Bert 
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the  latter  is  included  in  dieir  oath.  So  here  the  law  is  the  same. 
The  consequence  of  their  construction  would  be,  that  this  act  of 
the  legislature  would  apply  to  offences  not  capital  in  some  cases, 
but  not  in  others;  whereas  the  application  ought  to  be  uniform.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Virginia  legislature  intended  it  to  be  so^  since 
this  absurdity  would  otherwise  follow,  that  when  a,  presentment 
was  made,  the  law  would  make  it  a  matter  of  necessity  to  issue  a 
summons,  yet  on  an  indictment  for  an  offence  of  the  same  kind  and 
degree,  there  would  be  a  different  process. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  consequence  will  result  from  our  con- 
struction: that  these  words  "or  other  proper  process"  will  be  with* 
out  any  useful  meaning  if  you  limit  them  to  process  in  the  nature 
df  a  summons  or  a  venire  facias.  Possibly  this  may  be  the  casie.  A 
venire  facias  was  the  usual  process  in  such  cases  in  England,  and 
was  very  probably  the  meaning  of  this  act,  as  I  have  before  sug- 
gested, though  they  were  careless  and  incautious  in  penning  it. 
We  must  then  inquire  what  is  the  practical  construction*  It  should 
haVe  said  (as  it  is  in  England)  that "  when  a  presentment  is  made 
or  an  indictment  found  of  an  offence  not  capital,  a  sunmions  or 
v^m'r^yaciaf  should  issue."  This  would  have 'clearly  expressed 
what  I  am  confident  was  their  real  meaning.  There  should  be  a 
particular  degree  of  designation  by  some  words  of  general  de- 
scription so  as  to  mark  the  boundary  between  process  in  cases 
capital  and  cases  beneath  that  degree.  And  the  question  is  whe- 
ther this  appear  from  the  practice  of  Virginia*  We  must  resort 
to  the  law  of  the  state,  as  well  the  common  as  the  statute,  for  the 
application  of  it.  The  practice  is  unquestionably  according  to  our 
construction;  and  in  some  cases,  where  it  has  obtained,  the  of- 
fence committed  was  of  such  enormity  as  to  threaten  the  exist- 
ence of  the  government  itself. 

In  the  practice  of  our  own  courts,  as  early  as  the  year-1794<, 
many  cases  have  occurred;  one  of  which  (Sinclair's)  is  exacdy 
like  the  present  and  founded  on  the  same  act  of  congress;  the  deci- 
sion in  which,  and  that  in  Mundell's  case,  (where  the  question  was 
bail  or  no  bail)  must  be  regarded  as  having  settled  the  practice  in 
Virginia.  And  this  practice  is  conformable  to  the  uniiorm  opinion 
of  all  those  in  authority,  as  well  on  the  judge's  seat  as  off  iu  It 
has  been  the  opinion  of  professional  men  representing  the  justice  of 
the  whole  nation  collected  from  great  distances  and  dispersed  si- 
tuations throughout  the  United  States.  It  has  been  the  sense  of 
all  those  who  have  been  selected  to  devise  a  system  of  jurispru- 
dence for  the  American  people,  and  of  all  who  have  considered  the 
point  with  attention.  Why  should  the  law  in  colonel  Burr's  case 
be  different  frpm  what  it  is  in  all  others? 

It  may  be  asked  why  this  point  was  not  made  before,  on  die 
first  commitment  of  colonel  Burr,  and  it  may  be  argued  that  you 
yourself,  sitting  on  the  motion  to  commit,  considered  that  a  per- 
son charged  with  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  with  imprisonment, 
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wite  bound  to  give  bail  for  his  appearance  and  of  course  liable  to 
be  taken  by  a  capias*  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  the  question  never 
was  put  to  you.  You  never  heard  it.  Very  proper  reasons  incli- 
nedthe  counsel  not  to  put  it;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  you 
would  pry  into  it  or  inform  yourself  particularly  on  the  subject 
when  there  was  an  appearance  of  a  relinquishment  of  it  by  the 
counsel. 

Chief  Justice. — I  took  it  for  granted  tfiat  bail  was  requir 
rable.  I  examined  the  point  though  not  made  by  the  counsel  and 
gave  that  opinion^^but  still  it  will  not  prevent  me  from  revising  it« 

Mr.  BoTTs. — It  was  deemed  by  diose  gendemen  a  question  of 
policy,  and  they  acted  accordingly.  They  found  the  tide  too  strong 
against  them,  the  public  mind  too  much  excited  when  he  was  first 
committed  to  ask  for  his  rights.  The  question  is  not  now  how  the 
Dublic  mind  had  become  inflamed;  but  the  faa  is  that  the  state 
of^t  was  then  such  as  to  render  it  impolitic  in  the  opinion  of  hin 
counsel  to  move  that  he  should  be  discharged* 

Colonel  BuRR.--i-My  counsel  considered  it  as  a  question  of  po- 
licy, that  they  should  not  move  for  my  discharge  immediately* 
In  submitting  to  give  bail  as  to  the  misdemeanor,  I  did  not  in« 
tend  to  admit  the  right  to  demand  it;  but  as  a  question  of  policy, 
I  did,  sir,  consent  that  not  one  word  should  be  said  on  the 
subject. 

Chi£F  Justice. — It  was  an  opinion  about  which  I  had  no 
doubt.  I  thought  that  bail  was  certainly  demandable;  and  the 
opinion  was  not  contested. 

Mr.  WiCKHAM. — It  will  be  recollected  by  the  court  that  ihc 
counsel  for  colonel  Burr  did  not  make  the  point. 

Chief  Justice. — I  considered  the  law  to  be  clear  that  bail 
ought  to  be  required  whenever  imprisonment  is  part  of  the  pun* 
isfamenu  I  spoke  of  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  opinion  was 
not  contested;  and  I  concluded  that  it  was  supposed  not  to  be 
contestable;  but  I  am  willing  that  the  subject  may  be  now  fully 
examined,  and  to  correct  the  opinion  if  I  ^d  it  to  be  erroneous* 

Mr.  BoTTs.o^My  purpose  was  to  shew  that  as  the  question 
had  not  been  considered  but  passed  mb  silentioy  it  might  now  be 
examined  precisely  as  if  colonel  Burr  had  never  given  bail;  that 
if  it  should  appear  that  he  ought  not  to  be  held  to  give  bail,  he 
should  be  discharged  from  his  recognisance;  and  if  decided 
against  him  that  a  capias  was  the  proper  process,  the  same  effect 
was  to  be  produced  by  shorter  means,  as  he  was  actually  in 
court. 

But  even  if  a  capias  were  the  proper  process  in  case  of  an  ac- 
tual violation  of  die 'act  of  congress,  the  circimistances  ou|;ht  to 
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be  considered  'whether  the  evidence  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
the  accused  really  intended  to  violate  the  law«  Now  we  insist  that 
an  expedition  against  Mexico*was  never  intended  but  in  the  event 
of  a  war  with  Spain;  in  which  case  it  would  have  been  meritori* 
ous.  We  have  been  lately  approaching  a  British  wan  I  have 
understood  that  some  ships  were  preparing  and  equipping  for  war 
at  Philadelphia  some  wt;eks  ago,  in  expectation  of  such  an  event; 
and  that  many  people  calculated  with  as  much  certainty  on  the 
happening  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  as  the  persons  who  me- 
ditated an  expedition  against  Mexico  calculated  on  a  war  with 
Spain.  War  with  Britain  might  have  been  as  much  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  owners  of  those  ships  then^  as  war  with  Spain 
was  certainly  in  the  contemplation  of  the  others  about  Decem- 
ber 1806.  The  indictment,  against  any  person  charged  with  set- 
ting on  foot  such  an  expedition  against  the  territories  of  a  nation 
with  which  we  are  at  peace,  must  explicidy  charge  a  specific  vi^ 
olation  of  that  law;  but  the  accused  may  be  able  to  prove,  by  tffe 
clearest  evidence,  that  the  expedition  which  he  meditated  was 
only  in  the  event  of  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  the 
country  against  whose  dominions  it  was  intended.  And  though 
here  we  may  not  be  able  fully  to  prove  that  it  was  only  intended 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  event  of  such  war,  yet  the  offence  must  be 
proved  against  us,  'all  the  evidence  considered,  and  the  guilt  as- 
certained, if  it  existed.  It  would  be  no  offence  whatever  to  set  on 
foot  or  carry  on  such  an  expedition  in  the  event  of  such  war. 
As  in  the  event  of  the  relations  of  peace  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain  having  terminated,it  would  have  been  no  violation  of 
the  law  to  fit  and  equip  those  ships— so  the  preparations  charged 
to  have  been  made  at  the  instance  of  the  accused,  having  been  in* 
tended  only  for  the  event  of  a  war  with  Spain^  were  not  illegal  or 
punishable. 

What  then  is  the  proper  process  to  be  issued  in  a  tase  where 
there  is  such  a  probability  of  innocence,  and  where  if  an  oflence 
were  really  committed,  it  was  so  trivial  in  grade?  What  process 
would  issue  in  England  if  there  were  such  a  law?  If  there  be  no 
precedent,  and  you  are  to  make  one  in  colonel  Burr's  case,  you 
ought  to  act  with  due  caution.  Will  you  issue  a  cafiias  against 
him  and  Judge  from  the  face  of  the  indictment  that  he  is  guilty 
instead  of  presuming  him  to  be  innocent  till  the  contrary  be'pro* 
ved?  You  issue  a  capias*  The  individual  is  taken  by  it  and  lodged 
in  gaol,  where  he  will  lie  six  months  till  another  term;  and  after 
all  he  maybe  innocent.  Yo\x  imprison  him  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
whether  he  should  be  imprisoned  or  not!  You  inflict  punishment 
on  him  therefore  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  he  deserve  it  or' 
not;  and  yet  after  all  he  may  be  entirely  innocent,  or  guilty  only  in 
so  trivial  a  degree  that  you  would  be  satisfied  with  the  punishment 
of  three  hours'  imprisonment  for  it.  I  hope  sir,  that  the  law  is  the 
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same  to  all:  to  the  poorest  what  it  is  to  the  richest  man  in  th« 
community;  and  that  considering  all  the  reasons  which  we  have 
assigned,  the  court  will  have  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  colonel 
Burr  will  be  entitled  to  those  immunities  which  have  been  con- 
ferred on  others;  and  that  he  will  not  be  kept  iti  custody. 

Mr.  WicKHAM  mentioned  some  cases  decided  in  the  general 
court  of  this  commonwealth,  in  which  a  dfflTerent  course  of  prose- 
cution, from  that  now  insisted  on  by  the  attorney  for  the  United 
States,  had  been  pursued;  and  that  the  uniform  practice  in  that 
court  had  been  to  issue  a  venire  facias y  and  not  a  capias^  against 
any  person  charged  with  a  misdemeanor. 

Mr.  Hat. — I  feel  very  little  solicitude  about  the  result  of  the 
motion  or  about  the  very  singular  manner  observed  by  gentle- 
men in  commencing  and  carrying  on  this  bold  defence.  ^^  It  re- 
quires some  little  exertion,"  some  little  selfdenial  and  forbearance, 
to  hear  such  extraordinary  arguments  (arguments  which  seem  to 
be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  ridicule  or  personal  reflection) 
with  patience.  But  I  beg  leave  to  give  gentlemen  nodce  that  no- 
thing; that  they  can  say  will  have  the  least  effect  on  my  feelings. 
On  the  present  occasion  they  pursue  a  course  which  is  very  un- 
usual: a  course  which  I  never  did  and  never  will  adopt.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  this  prosecution  will  never  be  brought  to  an  end. 
The  discussion  of  collateral  points,  irrelevant  to  the  subject  before 
the  court,  has  (I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  so)  occupied  many 
days,  which  ought  not  have  taken  up  so  many  minutes.  But  I 
will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  court  in  recounting  the  time 
which  has  been  lost  in  unnecessary  discussion.  The  question 
now  before  the  court  is,  whether  the  accused  is  to  be  discharged 
from  this  prosecution  without  giving  bail.  This  is  a  correct  state- 
ment of  the  question;  and  I  consider  it  as  already  decided,  after 
great  deliberation,  by  what  was  done  by  your  Honour  before,  in 
this  very  case.  The  opinion  which  you  gave  was  perspicuous 
and  clear,  without  any  contradiction  or  confusion  of  ideas.  Every 
part  was  equally  luminous. 

Should  they  move  to  discharge  him  entirely,  I  will  object  to  it 
on  the  ground  of  the  treason  alleged  against  him,  in  some  place 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court. 

This  indictment  is  for  preparing  or  providing  the  means  of 
carrying  on  a  military  enterprise  against  the  territories  of  a  pow- 
er with  which  we  are  at  peace.  And  I  consider  the  33d  sec- 
tion of  the  judicial  act  as  proving  most  clearly  that  bail  must  be 
given  in  this  case.  It  provides  "  that  for  any  crime  or  offence 
against  the  United  States,  the  offender  may,  by  any  justice  or 
judge  of  the  United  States,  or  by  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or 
other  magistrate  of  any  of  the  United  States,  where  he  may  be 
found,  agreeably  to  the  usi^l  mode  of  process  against  offenders  in 
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such  state,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  be  arrested 
and  imprisoned^  or  bailed^  as  the  case  may  be,  for  trial  before 
such  court  of  the  United  States,  as  by  this  act  has  cognisance  of 
the  offence."  Now  what  does  die  act  direct  to  be  done?  When 
any  offence  is  committed  against  the  United  States,  the  offender 
is  to  be  arrested,  and  then  imprisoned  or  bailed*  It  is  impossible 
for  the  ingenuity  of  i||an  to  mistake  or  to  prevent  or  elude  the 
operation  of  this  law. 

Mr  Botts  has  obser%'ed  that  the  34th  section  of  this  law  (the 
judicial  act)  makes  a  direct  reference  to  the  laws  of  the  several 
states,  and  adopts,  them  as  the  rule  of  decision  in  all  cases,  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  as  well  criminal  as  civil.  I  think 
there  is  not  the  least  force  in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Botts  on  that 
subject;  but  you  will  recollect  the  distinction  suted  by  yourself  in 
the  6ase  of  Logwood. 

I  thought  the  34th  section  of  the  judicial  act,  which  declares 
that  *^  the  laws  of  the  several  states  shall  be  regarded  as  rules  of 
decision  in  trials  at  common  law,  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,''  was  intended  to  apply  to  civil  cases,  to  stuts  at  comoion 
law,  contradistinguished  from  cases  in  admiralty  and  equity. 
My  doubt  was  whether  it  extended  to  criminal  cases;  and  this  I 
submitted  to  the  court.  I  endeavoured,  when  an  objection  was 
made  to  the  indictment,  to  shew,  among  other  reasons,  that  it 
might  be  maintained  according  to  the  laws  of  this  state,  as  adopt- 
ed by  that  section.  But  though  the  indictment  was  supported  as 
correct  in  principle,  the  court  on  this  point  declared  that  this  sec- 
tion only  extended  to  civil  cases,  and  made  the  very  distinction 
which  is  so  contemptuously  mentioned  by  Mr.  Botts. 

Mr.  Botts — ^I  did  not  mean  16  be  impolite*  In  whatever 
manner  I  may  have  expressed,  myself  to  support  what  my  judg- 
ment approved,  I  intended  to  be  polite  and  decorous  to  gende- 
men  opposed  to  me. 

Mr.  Hat. — I  beg  leave  to  state  what  is  the  practice  of  this 
country.  It  is  true  that  not  many  laws  of  Virginia  have  any  di- 
rect application  to  this  subject,  because  it  is  governed  by  the  laws 
of  the  United  States;  but  I  believe  the  practice  of  this  state  cor- 
responds with  the  exception  or  distinction  I  contended  for. 

When  a  man  is  presented  by  a  grand  jury,  or  a  bill  is  found 
against  him,  a  venire  facias  issues  to  summon  him,  which  is  re- 
turnable to  the  next  court.  And  on  the  return  of  this  summons,  a 
capias  is  awarded  of  course  against  him  for  not  appearing  to  an- 
swer the  summons;  (and  the  court  may  have  the  power  to  direct 
the  clerk  to  issue  the  capias,,  for  good  cause  shevm,  at  any  time). 
But  when  a  man  is  arrested  on  suspicion  of  having  committed  a 
crime,  he  is  next  brought  before  a  magistrate  to  t^e  examined  for 
the  commission  of  that  offence,  as  a  breach  of  the  peace  or  any 
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other  misdemeanor  of  that  kind.  He  is  bound  by  the  magis* 
irate  (unless  there  be  no  credible  evidence  against  him,  in  wluch 
case  he  is  discharged)  to  appear  at  the  next  court  in  order  to  be 
examined  and  deidt  with  according  to  law.  If  he  do  not  give  a 
recognisance,  he  is  committed  to  gaol.  To  speak  correctly,  he  is 
not  permitted  to  appear  without  giving  security  and  entering  in- 
to a  recognisance  that  he  will  appear  at  the  next  term.  After  he  , 
is  taken  by  the  capiasy  or  appears  pursuant  to  the  recognisance, 
his  trial  takes  place.  On  grounds  of  convenience  and  reason,  I 
ask  you,  where  can  be  the  least  propriety  of  permitting  a  deknd- 
ant  to  appear  widiout  giving  bail?  If  left  to  himself  he  never  will 
be  tried;  if  he  give  no  bail  he  may  make  his  escape  instantly. 
He  must  be  brought  before  the  court,  but  cannot  be  enlarged 
without  giving  bail. 

I  presume  the  court  will  be  of  opinion  tnat  .the  motion  now 
made  ought  not  to  be  sustained;  that  the  accused  will  not  be  sum- 
moned or  permitted  to  appear  to  the  indictment  without  giving 
bail.  Two  other  clauses  of  the  same  section  confirm  the  opinion 
that  bail  ought  to  be  given  in  all  such  case^:  that  for  any  offence 
against  the  United  States,  the  accused  must  be  arrested,  and  not 
merely  summoned.  ^^Uponall  arr^sf^  in  criminal  cases,  bail  shall  be 
admitted,  except  where  the  punishment  may  be  death;"  &c.  ^^  and 
if  a  person  Committed  by  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  or  a  Judge 
of  the  district  court,  for  an  offence  not  punishable  with  death,  shall 
afterwards  procure  bail,  and  there  be  no  judge  of  the  United 
States  in  the  district  to  take  the  same,  it  may  be  taken  by  any 
judge  of  the  supreme  or  superior  court  of  law  of  such  state."  It 
woijdd  be  strange  and  inconsistent  that  the  party  accused  should 
be  required  to  give  bail  to  appear  before  the  court,  and  after  he 
did  appear  that  he  should  be  discharged  without  bail,  before  he 
had  trial.  . 

Here  a  long  and  desultory  debate  took  place. 

Mr.  WiCKH  AM  thought  the  words  of  the  act  of  congress  ccm. 
elusive  as  to  diis  question,  that  ^  the  offender  may  be  arrested 
and  imprisoned  or  bailed,"  but  how?  ^^^  Agreeably  to  the  usual 
modes  of  process  against  offenders  in  sueh  states*^  that  though  the 
punishment  was  provided  by  the  act  of  congress,  yet  the  proceed- 
ings were  to  be  according  to  the  laws  of  the  several  states;  and 
if  the  laws  of  the  state  do  not  allow  an  arrest  at  all,  then  they  do 
not  admit  an  arrest  in  this  case;  that  it  was  confined  to  the  usual 
process  in  the  state;  that  the  gentlemen  for  the  prosecution  con* 
standy  declaimed  against  the  waste  of  time  occasioned  by  unne- 
cessary discussion:  but  he  took  the  liber^  to  observe,  that  remarks 
of  that  sort  were  as  litde  applicable  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Botts,  as  to 
toy  gentleman;  he  would  neither  except  himseUF  nor  any  gepde- 
man  on  ifae  other  side;  that  all  he  had  said  was  in  an  investigation 
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of  lesal  principles  directed  to  the  UDderstanding  of  the  court; 
that  me  gemleman  had  asked  whether  this  prosecution  were  ever 
to  be  ended«  IF,  said  Mr.  Wickham,  that  question  had  come  from 
my  client,  it  would  have  been  natural  and  proper;  and  I  wonder 
that  he  did  not  put  it  to  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  the  prosecu- 
tion; for  according  to  their  mode  of  conducting  it^the  life  of  a  man 
would  be  insufficient  to  terminate  it.  According  to  die  principles 
which  the  gendemen  on  the  other  side  have  advanced,  and  die 
zeal  and  perseverance  which  they  have  displayed,  an  hundred 
years  might  be  employed  in  it. 

After  reverting  to  the  subject  of  the  proceeding^,  and  ayei» 
ring  that  they  ought  to  conform  to  the  state  laws,  Mr.  Wickham 
asked,  whether  so  great  a  right  as  that  of  personal  liberty  were  to 
be  taken  away  by  inlplication.  He  said  that  a  law  which  imposed 
high  penalties  ought  to  be  taken  strictly;  and,  if  the  words  would 
bear  that  construction,  it  must  be  expounded  favourably  to  the 
citizen;  that  if  they  did  not  follow  the  laws  of  a  particular  state, 
they  would  not  resort  to  the  common  law,  as  Mr.  Hay  would 
readily  admit;  and,  therefore,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  pro* 
ceeding,  whenever  the  act  of  congress  was  silent,  the  laws  of  Vir- 
ginia must  govern;  that  they  were  in  fact  the  laws  of  this  court. 

Mr.  Hay  insisted  that  in  cases  of  flagrant  enormity  a  venire 
facias  should  not  issue,  but  a  capias  to  bring  the  oiFender  before 
the  court;  that  whether  the  process  were  made  returnable  imme- 
diately or  at  the  next  court,  whether  2l  ^venire  facias  or  a  capias 
issued,  let  the  party  come  before  the  court  itvhen  or  how  he 
would^  he  must  give  bail. 

Mr.  Wickham  denied  the  law  to  be  so.  He  considered  it  as 
perfectly  clear,  that  wherever  the  practice  had  been  to  issue  a 
venire  facias^  it  had  been  equally  the  practice  for.  the  accused  to 
appear  by  attorney.  He  recollected  no  instance  where  the  party 
brought  before  the  court  by  a  venire  facias  had  given  bail  And 
if  there  were  such  a  precedent  in  (he  state  of  Virginia,  he  begged 
diat  it  might  be  produced.  There  had  been  several  cases  in  this 
court,  in  all  of  which  a  ventre  facias  had  issued,  and  the  parties 
appeared  without  giving  baiL  What,  said  he,  is  a  venirefacias? 
A  summons.  Does  the  officer  take  him  into  custody  and  impri- 
son him?  He  does  not.  He  only  serves  the  summons,  and  die  par- 
ty appears;  or,  if  he  fail  to  appear,  subjects  himself  to  a  capias^ 
in  the  second  instance. 

Mr.  Hay  stated  the  practice  to  be  otherwise;  that  in  the 
counties  the  magistrates  issued  their  warrants  to  apprehend  per- 
sons charged  with  great  or  enormous  misdemeanors;  that  the 
warrant  required  the  officer  to  bring  the  offenders  before  the 
ma^trate  issuing  it,  or  some  other;  and  on  the  appeaidnce  of 
any  such  offender  before  either  magistrate,  he  was  compelled  to 
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enter  into  a  recognisance  to  appear  at  the  next  court  and  abide 
hy  its  decision;  and  if  t\e  refused  to  give  bail,  he  would  be  com- 
mitted. If  he  appeared,  and  was  not  tried  at  the  next  court,  he 
must  enter  into  a  further  recognisance,  or  be  committed*  Mr. 
Hay  appealed  to  the  court,  whether  this  were  not  the  invariable 
practice  in  the  country. 

Mr.  WicKHAM  said  that  there  was  no  instance  of  such  prac- 
dee  in  the  superior  courts;  that  he  would  not  undertake  to  say, 
positively,  how  they  proceeded  in  the  inferior  courts,  because  he 
was  not  very  conversant  in  their  practice,-  but  he  could  safely  say, 
that  the  gentleman  had  neither  explained  the  reason  nor  extent  of 
this  practice;  that  he  knew  that  the  moat  common  cases  were 
breaches  of  the  peace;  that  the  party  accused  generally  entered  in- 
to a  recognisance  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  mean  time  and  to  appear 
at.  the  next  county  court,  and  if  the  court  on  hearing  the  evidence 
judged  it  proper,  he  was  ordered  to  give  a  new  recognisance  for 
keeping  the  peace;  that  this  was  in  all  human  probability  the  ut- 
most extent  of  the  practice  in  those  courts;  that  it  did  not  extend 
to  any  other  cases  than  those  of  violations  of  the  public  peace, 
the  preservation  of  which  was  so  essential  to  the  public  felicity; 
that  the  magistrates  were  not  perfectly  conusant  of  the  law; 
but  if  such  a  usage  had  prevailed,  without  the  sanction  of  a  deli- 
berate decision  of  a  superior  court,  this  court  would  not  consider 
itself  bound  by  it,  but  vary  the  course  of  proceeding;  that  if  this ' , 
practice  had  been  continued  for  20  years,  it  ought  not,  all  cir- 
cumstances duly  considered,  to  be  much  respected;  that  there 
existed  no  fair  means  of  reviewing  it;  that  it  could  not  be  re- 
ferred to  the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals,  the  tribunal  of  the 
dernier  resort  in  this  state,  in  whidi  he  had  himself  a  consider- 
able standing  for  a  number  of  years;  that  the  question  had  been 
recently  argued  in  that  court,  whether  it  had  appellafK:  jurisdic- 
tion in  criminal  cases*  Its  own  practice  was  referred  to;  and 
it  said  that  the  point  had  never  been  considered;  and  it  deter- 
mined it  had  no  iurisdiction.  '  He  apprehended  that  it  was  not 
improper  to  state  the  motives  of  colonel  Burr's  counsel  in  submit- 
ting before  to  give  bail  as  to  the  misdemeanor*  Colonel  Bun- 
did  object  to  it;  but  his  counsel  thought  that  such  was  the  infa- 
tuation of  the  public  mind,  and  so  violent  the  prejudices  against 
him,  that  with,  or  without  process,  he  would  have  been  taken 
and  transported  to  some  other  place  if  released  here.  He  there- 
fore gave  bail  as  to  the  misdemeanor,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
imder  the  protection  of  the  court*  The  idea  of  his  counsel  was 
their  own  exclusively* 

The  Chief  Justice  said,  that  when  he  mentioned  the  di£Scul- 
ty  of  entering  into  an  examination  of  evidence,  at  the  instance  of 
the  counsel  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  commit  the  accused. 
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to  be  sent  to^Kentucky  or  some  other  state,  it  was  on  a  suf^sition 
that  he  was  actually  confined  to  answer  for  the  misdemeanor  in 
diis  court,  and  that  those  counsel  had  a  right  to  elect  the  place 
to  which  he  should  be  sent,  and  to  dismiss  the  prosecution  here, 
if  they  preferred  to  send  him  to  another  state.  But  the  prece« 
deiitsinthk  court,  which  had  been<iuoted,  differed  from  his  idea 
of  the  effect  of  the  act  of  congress  relative  to  process  in  criminal 
prosecutions*  The  subject  required  consideration;  and  he  would 
decide  according  to  the  result  of  his  reflections. 

Mr.  BoTTs  observed,  that  he  had  read  a  considerable  number 
of  authorities  to  the  court  in  support  of  his  argument  to  shew 
that  a  summons  was  the  proper  process;  but  that  Mr.  Hay  bad 
neither  answered  his  authorities  npr  arguments;  that  his  silence 
might  indeed  be  taken  as  a  mortifying  contempt  of  the  gentle- 
man, had  he  not  sometimes  interrupted  him;  that  had  he  not 
honoured  him  with  the  interruptions,  and  occasionally  manifested 
tmeaainess,  he  might  have  concluded  that  the  gentleman  thought 
that  his  arguments  deserved  no  notice;  but  that  such  conduct,  of 
itself,  induced  him  to  think  that  there  was  some  weight  in  his 
argument;  that  unquestionably,  that  part,  which  was  founded  on 
the  decision  of  judge  Iredell,  could  not  be  answered. 

Mn  Botts  then  made  some  very  facetious  remarks  on  the  au- 
thority of  county  court  magistrates,  which  Mr.  Hay  had  called  to 
.  Iiis  aid;  and  on  some  ludicrous  mistakes  committed  by  some  of 
them,  in  the  course  of  their  judicial  conduct.  He  said  that  the  prac- 
tice of  different  magistrates  in  different  parts  of  the  country  varied 
much,  and  however  meritorious  their  conduct,  or  upright  their  in- 
tentions, (and  he  acknowledged  that  a  ereat  proportion  of  them 
were  very  respectable)  their  necessarily  limited  information  must 
prevent  tneir  decisions  from  being  considered  as  authority;  that 
colonel  Bifirr^ad  reason  to  apprehend  danger,  not  from  the  au- 
thority of  the  magistrates,  but  from  the  violence  and  turbulence 
of  the  mob;  that  this  induced  die  submission  to  give  bail  contra- 
ry to  the  conviction  of  the  accused;  that  it  was  not  deroandable 
of  right. 

Mr.  Botts  then  recapitulated  all  die  circumstances  of  what  he 
deemed  ^  the  history  of  colonel  Burr's  sufferings,  from  his  first 
illegal  seizure  and  transportation  till  the  termination  of  his  close 
confinement  in  gaol,  after  a  tirue  bill  had  been  found  against  him 
by  improper  means,  and  the  mistake  of  the  grandjury  with  res* 
pect  to  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court."  He  concluded,  by  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  the  court  would  decide  in  favour  of  die  pro- 
cess that  conduces  to  the  preservation,  not  to  the  depression  of 
liberty. 

The  Chief  Justice  said  that  the  opinion  which  he  had  given 
en  the  impropriety  of  hearing  evidence  to  suj^xnrt  the  motion  %m 
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•  commit,  while  the  indictments  for  the  misdemeanor  were  depend- 
ing, was  predicated  on  the  belief,  that  they  were  confined  by  the 
process  of  this  court.  He  thought  that  a  capias  ought  to  have 
issued,  but  had  not  fully  considered  the  question;  that  his  own 
innpression  was  directly  against  those  decisions  which  were  re- 
lied on  by  Mr.  Botts;  but  he  would  consider  the  point,  and  if 
he  should  conclude  that  he  was  bound  by  those  precedents,  he 
would  decide  ^i  conformity  to  thetn. 

Mr.  H.AY  inquired,  where  the  propriety  could  be  of  issuing  a 
process  to  bring  into  court  a  person  who  was  at  jbis  very  mo- 
ment in  custody  before  the  court.  ^     '   ; 

The  Cnrar  Justice  said,,  that  if  a  capias  should  be  determin- 
ed to  be  the  proper  process,  he  should  consider  the  situation  of 
the  party,  and  direct  that  he  should  not  be  discharged  till  the 
cause  was  finally  decided.  If  a  capias  should  be  considered  not 
to  be  the  proper  process,  a  ventre  facias  must  be  awarded.  There 
was. another  considers^tion:  if  a  venire  facias  issued,  it  wouldHi- 
volve  the  right  to  a  continuance  of  the  cause  till  another  term. 
He  would  consider  that  with  the  principal  question. 

The  court  took  time  to  consider;  and  adjourned  till  to-mof ^ 
raw. 

,.    Thursday,  S»tember  3, 180r« 

The  Chief  Justice  delivered  the  following  opinioD  of  the 
court  on  the  proper  process  to  bring  Aaron  Burr  before  the 
court  to  answer  the  indictment  for  the  misdemeanor* 

The  question  now  before  the  court  is  whether  bail  be  dcmaiid- 
able  from  a  person  actually  in  custody,  against  whom  an  indict* 
ment  for  a  misdemeanor  has  been  found  by  a  grand  jury.  As 
conducing  directly  \o  a  decision  of  this  point,  the  question  has 
been  discussed  whether  a  summons  or  a  capiiis  would  be  the  pro- 
per process  to  bring  the  accused  in  to  answer  the  indictment,  if, 
in  point  of  fact,  be  were  not  befpre  the  court. 

It  seems  to  be  the  established  practice  of  Virginia  in  such  ca- 
ses to  issue  a  summons  in  the  first  iiytance)  and  if  by  any  act  of 
congress  the  laws  of  the  several  states  be  adopted  as  the  rules  by  - 
which  the  courts  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  govertied  in  cri- 
minal prosecutions,  the  question  is  at  an  end;  for  I  should  admit 
the  settled  practice  of  the  state  courts  as  the  sound  construction  of 
the  state  law  under, which  that  practice  has  prevailed. 

The  34th  section  of  the  judicial  act,  it  is  contended,  has  made 
this  adoption. 

The  words  of  that  section  are  "  that  the  laws  of  the  several 
states,  except  where  the  constitution,  treaties  or  statutes  of  the. 
United  States  shall  otherwise  require  or  prov'fde,  shall  be  regard- 
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ed  as  rules  of  decision  in  trials  at  common  law  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States,  in  cases  where  they  apply." 

It  might  certainly  be  well  doubted  whether  this  section,  (if  it 
should  be  construed  to  extend  to  all  the  proceedings  in  a  case 
where  a  reference  can  be  made  to  the  state  laws  for  a  rule  of  de- 
cision at  the  trial,)  can  comprehend  a  case  where,  at  the  trial  in 
diief,  no  such  reference  can  be  made.  Now  in  criminal  cases  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  constitute  the  sole  rule  of  decision;  and 
no  man  can  be  condemned  or  prosecuted!  in  the  federal  courts  on 
a  state  la w.^  The  laws  of  the  several  states  therefore  cannot  be 
regarded  as^rules  of  decision  in  trials  for  offences  against  the 
United  States,  It  would  seem  to  me  too  that  the  technical  term^ 
"  trials  at  common  law,"  used  in  the  section,  is  not  correctly  ap- 
plicable to  prosecutions  for  crimes.  I  have  always  conceived 
them  to  he,  in  this  section,  applied  to  civil  suits,  as  contradistio- 
guished  from  criminal  prosecutions,  as  well  as  to  suits  at  common 
Iw  as  contradistinguished  from  those  which  come  before  the 
ciTOi't' sitting  as  a  court  of  equity  or  admiralty. 

The  provision  of  this  section  would  ^eem  to  be  inapplicable  to 
dt'iginal  process,  for  another  .reason.  The  case  is  otherwise  provi- 
ded for  by  an  act  of  congress.  The  14th  section  of  the  judicial 
act  empowers  the  courts  of  the  United  States  **  to  issue  all  writs 
not  specially  provided  for  by  statute,  which  may  be  necessary  for 
the  exercise  of  their  respectivAjurisdictions,  and  agreeable  to 
the  principles  and  usages  of  law. 

This  section  seems  to  mc  to  give  this  court  power  to  devise 
the  process  for  -bringing  any  person  before  it  who  has  committed 
ait  offence  of  which  it  has  cognisance,  and  not  to  refer  it  to  the 
state  law  for  that  process.  The  limitation  on  this  power  is,  that 
the  process  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  principles  and  usages  of 
law.  By  which  I  understand  those  general  principles  and  those 
general  usages  which  are  to  be  found  not  in  the  legislative  acts 
of  any  particular  state,  but  m  that  generally  recognised  and  long 
estabUshed  law,  which  forms  the  substratum  of  the  laws  of  every 
state. 

Upon  general  principles  of  law  it  would  seem  to  me  that  in  all 
cases  where  the  judgment  is  to  affect  the  person,  the^  person 
ought  to  b(;  held  subject  to  that  judgment.  Thus  in  civil  acdons 
where  the  body  may  be  taken  in  execution  to  satisfy  the  judg* 
ment,  bail  may  be  demanded.  If  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  be  sup* 
ported  by  very  strong  probability,  as  in  debt  upon  a  specialty,  bail 
is  demandable  without  the  intervention  of  a  judge.  If  there  beoo 
such  clear  evidence  of  the  debt,  bail  is  often  required  upon  the  af- 
fidavit of  the  party.  Now,  reasoning  by  analogy  from  civil  suits 
to  criminal  prosecutions,  it  would  seem  not  unreasonable,  where 
th.re  is  such  evidence  as  an  indictment  found  by  a  grand  jury,  to 
uch  process  as  will  hold  the  person  of  the  accused  within 
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the  power  of  the  court,  or  furnish  security  that  the  pcrsoM  will  be 
brought  forward  to  satisfy  the  judgment  of  the  court. 

Yet  the  course  of  the  common  law  appears  originally  to  have 
been  otherwise.  It  appears  from  Hawiins  that  the  practice  of 
the  English  courts  was  to  Issue  a  venire  facias  in  the  first  in- 
stance, on  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor.  This  practice  how- 
ever is  stated  by  Blackstone  to  have  been  changed.  He  says,  {yoL 
4f,  pn  319%)  ^^and  so  in  the  case  of  misdemeanors,  it  is  now  the 
usual  practice  for  any  judge  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  upon 
certificate  of  an  indictment  found,  to  award  a  writ  of  capias  im- 
mediately, in  order  to  bring  in  the  defendant.'* 

It  is  then  the  English  construction  of  the  common  law,  that  al- 
though in  the  inferior  courts  the  ventre  facias  might  be  the  usual 
cotu*se,  and  although  it  had  prevailed,  yet  that  a  judge  of  the 
king's  bench  might' issue  a  capias  in  the  first  instance. 

This  subject  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  a  great  i^ea- 
sure  governed  by  the  33d  section  of  the  judicial  act.  That  section 
provides,  that  for  any  crime  or  offence  against  the  United  Slates, 
the  offender  may<,  agreeably  to  the  usual  mode  of  process  against 
offenders  in  that  state  where  he  is  fouod,  be  arrested  and  impri- 
soned or  bailed  as  the  ease  may  be. 

This  act  contemplates  an  arrest,  not  a  summons;  and  this  ar- 
rest is  to  be,  not  solely  for  offences  for  which  the  state  laws  autho- 
rize an  arrest,  but,  ^^  for  any  crime  or  offence  against  the  United 
States."  I  do  not  understand  the  reference  to  0e  state  Uw  re-' 
specting  the  mode  of  process  as  overruling  the  preceding  gene- 
ral words  and  limiting  the  power  of  arrest  to  cases  in  which  ac- 
cording to  the  state  laws  a  person  might  be  arrested,  but  simply 
as  prescribing  the  mode  to  be  pursued.  Wherever  by  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  an  offender  is  to  be  arrested,  the  process  of 
arrest  employed  in  the  state  shall  be  pursued;  but  an  arrest  is  po- 
sitively enjoined  for  any  offence  against  the  United  States.  This 
construction  is  confirmed  by  the  succeeding  words:  the  offender 
shall  be  imprisoned  or  bailed  as  the  case  ma}'  be.  There  exists 
no  power  to  direct  the  offender,  or  to  bind  him  without  bail,  to  ap- 
pear before  the  court;  which  would  certainly  have  been  allowed 
had  the  act  contemplated  a  proceeding  in  such  a  case  which 
should  leave  the  person  at  large  without  security.  But  he  is  abso- 
lutely to  be  imprisoned  or  bailed  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  section  it  is  enacted  ^  that 
upon  all  arrests  in  criminal  cases  bail  shall  be  admitted,  except 
where  the  punishment  may  be  death." 

There  is  no  provision  for  leaving  the  person  at  large  without 
bail;  and  I  have  ever  construed  this  section  to  impose  it  as  a  duty 
on  the  magistrate  who  proceeds  against  any  offender  against  the 
United  States  to  commit  or  bail  him.  I  perceive  in  the  law  no 
other  course  to  be  pursued. 
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This  section,  it  ts  true,  does  not  respect  the  process  upon  an 
iDdictment.  But  the  law  would  be  inconsistent  with  itself  if  it  re- 
quired a  magistrate  to  arrest  for  any  offence  against  the  United 
States — if  it  comnianded  him  on  erery  arrest  to  commit  or  to  bail, 
and  yet  refused  a  capias  and  permitted  the  same  offender  to  go 
at  large,  so  soon  as  an  indictment  was  found  against  him.  This 
section  therefore  appears,  to  me  to  be,  entitled  to  great  influence 
in  determining  the  court  on  the  mode  of  exercising  the  power 
given  by  the  14th  section  in  relation  to  process- 
On  the  impeachment  Tvhich  has  been  mentioned,  this  point 
was  particularly  committed  to  Mr.  Lee,  and  the  law  upon  it 
was  fully  demonstrated  by  him- 

The  only  difficulty  I  ever  felt  on  this  question  was  produced 
by  the  former  decision  of  judge  Iredell.  If  the  state  practice  on 
this  subject  had  been  adopted  I  should^have  held  myself  bound 
by  Aiat  adoption.  But  I  do  not  consider  the  state  practice  as 
adopted.  Mundell's  case  was  a  civil  suit;  and  the  decision  was 
that  the  state  rule  respecting  bail  in  civil  actions  must  prevail 
Sinclair's  case  was  indeed  a  case  similar  to  this;  and  in  Sinclair's 
case  a  vmr^^c/a^  was  issued.  But  I  am  informed  by  the  clerk 
that  this  was  his  act  at  the  instance  of  the  attorney,  not  the  act  of 
the  court.  The  point  was  not  brought  before  the  cburt. 

In  Callender's  case,  a  capitis^  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  a 
bench  warrant  was  issued.  Tlxis  was  the  act  of  the' court;  but, 
not  having  been  an  act  on  argument,  or  with  a  view  of  the  whole 
law  of  the  case  and  of  former  decisionsf,  I  should  not  have  conai* 
dered  it  as  overrulbg  those  decisions  if  such  existed.  But  there 
has  been  no  decision  expressly  adopting  the  state  practice;  and 
the  decision  in  Callender's  case  appears  to  me  to  be  correct. 

I  think  the  capias  the  more  proper  process.  It  is  conformable 
to  the  practice  of  England  at  the  time  of  our  revolution,  and  b, 
I  think,  in  conformity  with  the  s|Mrit  of  the  33d  Action  of  the  jtt* 
dicial  act.  I  shall  therefore  adopt  it. 

To  issue  the  capias  to  take  into  custody  a  person  actaally  in 
custody  would  be  an  idle  ceremony.  In  such  a  case  the  order  of 
the  court  very  properly  supplies  the  place  of  a  capias.  The  only 
difference  between  proceeding  by  capias  and  by  order,  which  I 
can  perceive,  would  be  produced  by  making  the  writ  returnable 
to  the  next  term. 

As  soon  as  this  opinion  had  been  delivered,  Mr.  Hat  said  that 
he  would  proceed  to  the  trial  of  the  indictment  for  the  misde* 
meauor. 

Chief  Justice. — The  issue,  I  suppose,  is  to  be  made  up* 

Mr.  Burr. — A  letter  has' been  demanded  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  which  has  been  often  promised  but  not  yet 
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prodttcedL  I  wish,  to  know  whether  that  letter  be  in  court,  and 
whether  it  cannot  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Hay. — I  have  not  seen  the  letter  though  I  have  most 
minuteiysearched  for  it  among  my  papers.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  it  may  be  among  them;  but  I  presume  that  a  copy  of  it  verifi* 
ed  by  affidavit  would  do;  and  that  the  production  of  it  ii  not  neces« 
sary  at  the  trial.  This  copy  is  ready  to.be  produced. 

Mr.  Burr.— ~The  president  said  that  he  had  means  to  have 
access  to  that  letter,  and  promised  that  it  should  be  produced.  It 
is  strange,  after  this,  that  it  is  not  here.  I  am  not  disposed  to  ad<« 
mit  a  copy.  ' 

Mr.  Martin.— It  is  within  my  knowledge  that  the  attorney 
general  has  been  at  Washington  since  application  was'  made  for 
this  letter*  • 

Mr.  Hat. — I  wrote  for  it  to  Mr,  Rodney  the  attorney  general, 
and  he  has  sent  me  a  large  bundle  of  papers.  It  is  probable  that 
he  has  sent  it  among  them,  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  it 
after  a  very  minute  search.  General  Wilkinson  has  a  copy  of  it 
verUied  on  oath. 

Chi£t  JtrsTiCB. — Unless  the  loss  of  the  original  be  proved,  a 
copy  cannot  be  admitted. 

Mr.  Burr  then  observed  that  he  would  now  call  the  attention 
of  the  court  to  the  subject  of  bail,  as  he  understood  from  the  opi- 
nion of  the  court  just  delivered  that  bail  was  demanded;  thatcir« 
cundstances  had  considerably  varied  since  bail  had  been  first  de- 
manded of  him,  and  some  of  them  ought  to  induce  a  reduction  of 
the  amount  of  the  hail;  that  it  was  well  known  that  there  were  se- 
veral claims  against  him;  and  he  had  incurred  great  expenses; 
that  he  was  not  able  to.  give  bail  in  as  large  a  sum  as  he  had 
given  at  first;  that  his  ability  being  lessened,  the  same  sum  would 
be  now  much  more  oppressive  than  it  had  been  then;  that  it  ought 
to  be  recollected  that  the  indictment  for  treason  hatl  failed;  dbat 
he  thought  that,  all  the  circumstances  considered,  half  the  sum 
required  of  him  at  first  would  be  sufficient  for  the  present. 

Mr.  BoTTs. — The  court  has  overruled  us,  and  it  is  our  duty 
to  acquiesce.  I  suppose  that  in  this  country  the  only  mode  of  es- 
tablishing a  criterion  to  regulate  the  amount  of  bail  to  be  taken 
from  any  individual  is  by  looking  at  the  sute  of  his  property.  A 
man  of  no  property  ought  not  to  be  required  to  give  bail  in  a 
large  sum  of  money.  The  t:ourt  has  always  inquired  into  the 
amount  of  the  estate  of  the  party  accused*  In  taking  recognisances 
for  breaches  o£.  the  peace,  the  court  always  inquires  what  the 
accused  is  worth,  and  makes  him  give  security  accordingly.  Colo- 
nel Burr's  circumstances  are  well  known;  and  I  should  apprehend 
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that  a  very  small  sum  would  be  accepted  by  the  court  especiallf 
since  his  acquittal  has  taken  place  from  the  charge  of  treason. 

Mr.  Hay  differed  in  opinion  from  the  counsel  of  the  accused 
in  one  respect  He  had  been  acquitted  from  the  charge  of  treason 
but  not  after  a  full  examination  of  the  evidence.  The  greater  part 
of  the  most  interesting  evidence  had  been  excluded*  The  charge 
of  treason  ought  to  be  fully  investigated  somewhere:  in  Kentuc- 
ky, Tennessee,  the  Mississippi  territory,  or  some  other  state  or 
territory.  He  wished  the  person  pf  Uie  accused  to  be  secured 
till  he  could  have  an  opportunity  of  moving  for  his  commit- 
ment; which  he  would  do  as  soon  as  the  trial  for  the  misdemeanor 
would  permit  him. 

Mr.  WicKHAM  thought  the  bail  at  first  taken  was  enormous, 
consideilhg  colonel  Burr's  situation;  that  it  ought  to  be  taken  in  a 
much  smaller  sum  and  not  in  reference  to  a  future  motion  to 
commit;  that  colonel  Burr  had  beei^  already  tried  and  acqiutted. 
And  he  asked  What  was  the  evidence  against  him?  Nothing  that 
was  done  in  Virginia. 

Mr.  BoTTS  hoped  that  when  the  subject  of  the  motion  came 
before  the  court,  it  would  see  in  it  an  attempt  most  alarming 
and  dangerous  to  the  citizens  of  this  country,  which  if  not  oppo- 
sed would  crush  them,  their  liberties  and  rights,  though  at  thistime 
very  little  need  be  said  about  it  He  said  it  would  be  the  ground 
of  discussion  when  the  motion  should ,  be  actually  made,  (as  the 
only  question  now  was  as  to  the  quantum  of  the  bail);  that  the  go- 
vernment with  a  full  knowledge  of  ail  the  circumstances  had  se- 
lected a  particular  place  for  the  trial  of  colonel  Burr,  and  were 
bound  by  it;  that  from  the  success  of  that  trial,  the  court  could 
judge  of  the  offence  which  was  then  charged;  that  with  respect  to 
the  offence,  said  to  have  been  committed  in  Kentucky,  the  charge 
was  contradicted  by  gentlemen  of  respectability.  And  another 
circumstance  ought  to  be  recollected:  inquests  had  been  held 
concerning  these  acts  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  and  we  know 
the  result 

Chiet  Justice.— I  do  not  think  that  I  have  a  right  to  consider 
the  question  of  treason  on  the  i^bject  of  taking  bail  in  the  case 
of  the  misdemeanor  so  as  to  demand  a  greater  or  smaller  sum* 
I  did  not  on  the  first  examination  take  into  consideration  any 
charge  that  might  be  made  hereafter;  nor  shall  I  now  have  refer- 
ence to  any  future  charge.  I  always  thought^  and  still  think,  the 
former  bail  a  very  high  sum.  I  thought,  and  still  think,  that  to 
bind  a  man  in  six  times  the  sum  that  he  could  by  law  be  fined  for 
that  offence  was  subjecting  him  to  give  very  hiA  bsul;  especiaOy 
in  a  country  whose  constitution  says  that  excessive  bail  shall  not 
be  exacted;  but  I  was  disposed  to  make  it  as  hig^  as  I  could  re- 
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conctle  to  my  own  ideas  of  pvopriety.  But  a  diflPerence  has  since 
occurred  with  respect  to  the  situation  of  the  person  indicted. 
Claims  of  a  civil  nature  have  come  against  him  which  have  ne- 
cessarily increased  the  difficulty  of  his  procuring  bail  in  this  case, 
however  I  do  not  put  it  on  that  ground.  I  think  the  original  sum 
required  was  very  high;  and  that  probably  one  half  of  it  would  be 
more  correct.  I  shall  therefore  be  contented  with  bail  in  the  sum 
of  five  #iousand  dollars.  , 

Mr.  Wirt  submitted  to  the  court  whedierthis  would  not  ob- 
struct or  entangle  the  proceedings  for  a  higher  offence;  that  it  had 
been  announced  to  the  court  that  a  motion  would  be  made  to 
commit  the  accuse(M|pr  high  treason  iii  another  state.  It  might  be 
urged  that  he  was  sd  entangled  that  no  motion  could  be  made  to 
commit  him.  He  begged  the  court  to  consider  whether  takii)g 
bail  would  prevent  the  motion  from  being  made. 

Mr.  Burr. — I  trust  the  court  wfU  not  proceed  by  anticipation 
of  a  motion  not  yet  made. 

Chief  Justice. — ^The  motion  to  send  him  to  another  staie 
might  be  made  immediately  if  there  were  not  depending  in  court 
an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor  which  retains  the  person  of  the 
prisoner  in  this  court  until  it  shall  be  disposed  of  by  due  course 
of  law.  He  is  here  to  abide  the  judgment  of  the  court.  It  is  there«- 
fpre  out  of  the  power  of  the  court  to  send  him  to  another  district 
to  be  tried  for  another  offence  while  he  is  held  by  recognisance  to 
answer  this  indictment.  The  gentlemen  can  make  the  motion  to 
temove  him  when  they  think  proper  by  getting  rid  ©f  the  mis- 
demeanor. 

Mr.  Wirt.— I  suppose  that  the  removal  itself  would  be  an 
exoriereter  of  the  bail,  as  it  would  take  him  from  custody  here. 

Chief  Justice. — The  court  wishes  not  to  commit  itself  by 
prematurely  expressing  its  opinion.  But  as  the  accused  is  in  le* 
gal  custody  and  actual  confinement  under  the  prosecution  for 
the  misdemeanor,  I  cannot  conceive  how  this  court  can  release 
him. 

Mr.  Wirt  begged  pardon  of  the  court  for  speaking  so  oftei^<i«^ 
Although  recognisances  ^  in  cases  of  misdemeanor  might  with 
propriety  be  taken  in  small  sums  of  money  and  the  parties  per- 
mitted to  go  at  large,  yet  when  persons  were  charged  with  enor*- 
mous  crimes,  as  treason,  murder  or  felony,  it  would  be  very  im- 
proper to  bail  them  in  so  small  a  sum  as  five  thousand  dollars.  It 
might  be  a  temptation  to  a  person  accused  to  make  his  escape 
from  such  a  silmtion. 

Chief  Justice. — Those  who ,  prosecute  have  the  choice  of 
making  the  motion  to  commit  him  for  a  greater  crime  by  dtscon-. 
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tiBuing  the  prosecution  for  the  misdemeanor  or  of  persevering 
ia  the  latter;  if  he  be  retained,  the  person  of  the  accused  must  be 
subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  court* 

Mr.  Wirt. — ^Though  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  my  argu- 
ments will  induce  this  court  to  alter  its  opinion,  yet  I  should  be 
glad  if  it  would  not  make  up  its  mind  too  soon.  Suppose  the  pri- 
soner, not  discharged  from  his  recognisance  for  the  misdeyieanor, 
goes  into  another  district  and  commits  treason  or  murder,  and  it 
is  announced  to  the  judge  before  whom  he  is  brought  for  trial  that 
he  is  bound  by  recognisance  to  appear  to  be  tried  terc  for  a  bare 
misdemeanor,  will  any  body  say  that  he  ^ould  discharge  him 
-  from  prosecution  for  a  crime  of  such  ic^inwns  magnitude, 
merely  that  he  might  be  transmitted  and  tried  for  this  subordinate 
voffence? 

Mr.  BuRR.-^— Let  him  state  a  case  wherfe  there  is  but  a  single 
act  charged:  suppose  it  to  be  levying  war  or  any  other  act  what- 
ever, which  it  has  ever  been  attempted  to  convert  into  two 
crimes*  The  government,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
having  chosen  to  charge  it  as  the  crime  of  treason,  and  having 
selected  the  spot  for  its  commission,  are  precluded  from  al- 
leging now  (after  the  charge  of  treason  has  been  tried,)  that 
it  was  another  crime.  How  can  two  indictments  grow  out 
of  one  and  the  same  act?  It  is  a  thing  without  example. 
In  England  there  has  been  but  one  instance  of  such  an  at- 
tempt; and  the  court  laid  its  hands  on  it,  and  the  prosecution 
was  dismissed.  Is  an  apt  or  a  supposed  crime  to  be  cut  up  into 
halves  or  quarters  or  tenths,  so  as  to  authorize  as  many  prose- 
cutions as  malice  may  suggest?  Am  I  to  be  pursued  from  place  to 
place,  from  district  to  district,  for  the  s^me  act?  Or,  are  we  to 
find,  after  all^  that  we  have  fewer  privileges  in  the  United  States 
than  the  people  have  in  Great  Britain?  According  to  their  doc- 
trine, I  know  no  bounds  to  prosecutions,  but  the  discretion  of 
the  attorney  for  the  district.  Has  the  attorney  this  advanuge 
over  the  people  of  America,  that  he  can  prosecute  as  often  as  he 
pleases  for  one  and  \h<t  same  supposed  oflFeiice?  If  it  be  true  that 
crimes  have  been  committed,  they  ought  to  be  inquired  into  and 
punished,  according  to  the  constitution  in  that  district  only, 
where  they  have  been  committed.  If  the  attorney  do  not  choose 
to  proceed  further  with  the  charges,  he  ought  to  enter  a  nolle  pro^ 
iiequi;  but  it  is  oppressive,  and  widiout  example,  to  cany  on  sev- 
eral prosecutions  for  the  same  act. 

Mr.  Martin. — The  quesdon  is  not  distinctly  stated.  It  is 
not,  whether  a  person  against  whom  there  are  two  charges,  one 
for  a  great  crime,  and  another  for  a  misden^nor,  can  be  dis- 
char^d  from  the  more  heinous,  except  by  due  course  of  law; 
but  it  is  this,  whether  as  the  accused  stands  indicted  of  a  crime 
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in  this  court,  he  can  be  seiit  away  to  be  tried  by  another  tribu- 
aal  for  another  oflTence,  before  this  indictment  be  disposed  of, 
either  by  a  mile  prosequi^  or  by  a  trial. 

Chief  Justice. — The  court  feels  no  desire  to  decide  hastily. 
I  have  been,  and  I  stili  dm,  willing  to  hear  argument;  but  the  case 
supposed  is  inapplicable  to  this,  because  there  is  no  doubt,  that  if 
a  man  were  to  cTommit  treason  or  murder,  this  prosecution  would 
hot  prevent  the  extension  of  justice  to*  him,  in  whatever  district 
he  might  have  perpetrated  the  fact.  His  being  prosecuted  here, 
would  not  prevent  his  being  taken  and  tried  within  the  proper 
jurisdiction.  But  the  difficulty  is  whether  this  court,  having  cog- 
nisance of  the  charge  duly  prosecuting  before  it,  be  not  under  an 
obligation  to  try  it;  and  whether  it  can,  before  it  be  disposed  of, 
grant  a  motion  to  remove  him  to  another  state,  to  be  tried  there 
for  another  offence.  1  believe  such  a  thing  has  never  been  don^. 
It  is  contrary  to  all  correct  principles. 

Mr.  Hay.— I  will  not  say  whether  it  can  be  done  or  not.  But 
the  question  of  any  difficulty  is  whether  he  may  be  removed 
at  all  or  notf  I  wish  to  niake  a  motion  to  commit  the  pri« 
soner,  to  setid  him  to  the  place  where  the  overt  act  was  com* 
mitted.  There  are  many  witnesses  here,  who  have  been  attend- 
ing for  a  long  time.  I  have  kept  them  on  purpose  to  give  evi- 
dence to  stipport  this  motion,  but  wish  to.dismiss  them  as  soon  as 
possible*  Now  suppose  I  make  this  motion,  and  the  court  should 
think  that  he  ought  to  be  committed  in  order  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  place  where  the  overt  act  was  committed;  then  the  difficulty 
would  occur,  and  not  tiW.  then^  as  to  g^ranting  the  motion.  He 
is  bound  by  recognisance  here;  and  the  question  which  pre- 
sents itself  is  whether  he  can  be  sent  to  another  district  to  be 
tried  for  an  oiTence  committed  there.  If  it  should  be  the  opinion 
of -the  court  that  the  accused  should  be  sent  to  the  place  where 
the  overt  act  was  committed,  we  can  enter  an  exoneretur  on  the 
recognisance.  In  this  point  of  view,  I  can  see  no  difficulty  in 
the  case.    . 

Mr,  WiCKH AM.— This  is  the  very  step  that  should  not  be 
taken*  The  court  has  already  decided  this  point.  The  accused  is 
here  charged  with  an  offence,  and  he  cannot  be  removed  till  the 
charge  be  regularly  disposed  of.  The  gentleman  may  consider 
himself  entitled  to  make  as  many  motions  as  he  pleases.  Let  him 
do  so.  But  if  he  make  a  motion  before  he  remove  difficulties, 
h^  cannot  succeed.  The  court  will  not  grant  it. 

Mn  BoTTSi — Mr.  Hay  wishes  to  make  something  like  a 
bargain  with  the  court.  If  the  court  be  satisfied  that  colonel  Burr 
ought  to  be  committed,  then  he  will  put  it  in  its  |>ower  to  commit 
hifla.  The  committing  judge  h^  no  power  over  colonel  Burr's 
person,  because  another  prosecution  i$  depending  against  him. 

Vol,  II.  «  Q. 
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which  munt  be  first  determined.  So  that  unless  you  can  enter  into 
this  engagement  with  Mr.  Hay,  to  commit  if  he  should  make 
the  motion,  hf  will  not  make  it.  He  will  enter  an  excneretur  on 
the  recognisance,  if  you  will  agree  to  his  proposition  and  promise 
to  commit  the  accused.  The  prosecutor  has  the  choice  of  pro- 
ceeding either  way,  but  not  both  together.  The  court  can  make 
no  promise  or  contract.  It  cannot  decide  thV  motion  till  regu- 
larly made.  When  made,  it  is  a  preliminary  inquiry-,  what  effect 
its  decision  can  have  upon  the  prosecution  for  the  misdemeanor. 
How  can  this  court  admit  that  he  ought  to  be  sent  to  another  ju- 
risdiction, while  he  is  bound  to  answer  before  itself  for  an  offence 
of  which  it  has  cognisance,  and  on  which  it  is  its  duty  to  decide? 
Who  brought  on  this  diffii  ultv?  It  was  not  the  court.  It  was 
not  the  accused.  The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  brought  it  on. 
Is  the  diiRculty  important?  Is  the  motion  necessar}'?  Is  it  meritori- 
ous? Can  it  be  so,  when  there  has  been  one  trial  for  treason,  and  a 
trial  for  a  misdemeanor  is  pending,  and  both  for  the  same  act? 
Colonel  Burr  said,  I  believe,  that  it  was  without  example.  If  he 
did  not  say  so,  he  might  well  have  said  so.  I  intend  to  introduce 
this  subject  at  a  future  period,  in  a  more  comprehensive  manrier. 
I  will  now  only  observe  that  it  is  true,  as  has  been  stated,  that  it 
is  without  example  for  a  prosecutor  to  make  two  offences  (and 
different  in  their  nature)  of  one.  For  it  is  obvious  that  if  he  can 
make  two  primes  of  one  offence,  he  can  make  two  diousand 
of  it  First  he  rtiay  prosecute  for  levying  war.  Should  the  accused 
make  out  his  justibcation  on  his  trial  and  be  acquitted,  if  there 
were  any  lives  lost  in  the  war  he  might  be  indicted  for  the 
murder  of  every  individual  killed  in  the  war,  though  acquitted 
of  the  treason.  And  if  acquitted  of  these,  he  might  be  Indicted 
for  a  riot.  And  if  he  were  acquitted  of  all  these,  he  might  still  be 
indicted  of  having  incited  and  being  party  to  an  unlawful  assem- 
bly. And  on  the  failure  of  ail  these  prosecutions,  he  might  be 
further  indicted  for  carr}'ing  on  or  setting  on  foot  an  unlawful 
expedition.  If  the  accused  should  be  acquitted  of  levying  war, 
his  acquittal  would  have  no  effect;  for  he  may  be  indicted  of  all 
these,  and  other  offences,  in  malignant  sucoession.  There  may 
in  fact  be  as  many  offences  as  tihe  ingenuity  of  the  public  ac- 
cuser, and  the  malice  of  private  enemies  can  suggest. 

In  the  rebellions  of  the  years  1745  or  in 5,  if  any  party  en- 
gaged  in  it  were  tried  and  acquitted,  there  was  no  other  crime 
charged  upon  him.  No  other  act  in  the  same  rebellion  was  brought 
against  him  in  any  mode.  If  the  government  made  its  election 
and  prosecuted  for  one  crime  or  offence  it  was  bound  by  it;  and 
the  charge,  thus  elected  and  first  exhibited  against  the  accused, 
was  all  that  could  be  brought  against  him.  This  has  been  the  in- 
variable doctrine  and  practice  in  that  countr)*;  but  here  a  diffe* 
tent  course  is  pursued.  They  prosecute  repeatedly  for  the  same 
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act  under  different  names;  and  an  acquittal  in  one  trial  is  no  bar 
to  another.  They  break  down,  legal  barriers  in  order  to  prose-  * 
cute  the  same  offence  under  a  new  denomination,  and  assume  a 
new  practice  and  principles  in  order  to  make  treason  a  misde- 
meanor, a  riot,  trespass,  or  whatever  else  their  caprice  may  dic- 
tate. Will  the  court  sanction  such  oppressive  innovation?  I  hope 
not. 

Mr  Wirt. — I  thought  we.  were  discussing  the  propriety  of 
taklnff  up  the  motion  to  commit;  and  it  was  to  that  thought  that 
I  was  applying  my  rcmai'ks*  But  I  understand  Mr.  Botts  as  op- 
posing the  motion  as  if  now  made.  We  ask  the  previous  ques- 
tion to  be  settled.  Have  we  a  right  to  make  the  motion?  Let 
gentlemen  confine  themselves  to  that  iiftjuiry.  When  the  motion 
is  regularly  made,  we  can  then  answer  all  objections. 

Plere  a  long  and  desultory  discussion  ensued  relative  to  the 
question  before  the  court. 

Colonel  Burr  did  not  understand  it  to  be  on  the  ground  on 
which  Mr.  Wirt  had  placed  it;  and  he  insisted  on  the  correct- 
ness and  pro])ri^y  oi  Mr.  Botts's  observations. 

Mr.  Martin  said,  that  Mr.  Hay  seemed  to  be  making  an 
effort  to  obtain  from  the  court  its  opinion  indirectly  and  inciden- 
tally without  bringing  the  subject  immediately  and  regularly  be- 
fore it;  that  he  expressed  a  disposition  to  make  a  motion,  and 
said  that  if  he  succeeded  he  would  enter  an  exoneretur  as  to  the 
bail  in  the  case  of  the  misdemeanor.  Mr.  Martin  insisted  that 
this  motion  could  not .  be  regularly  heard  or  detertiiined  before 
they  decided  the  case  of  the  misdemeanor;  that  colonel  Burr  had 
a  right  to  insist  on  that  trial  taking  place  immediately,  and  to  be 
present  at  it,  and  he  demanded  it;  or  that  they  should  enter  a 
nolle  prosequi'^  that  he  had  been  already  harassed  for  a  long 
time;  and  that  they  had  not  a  right  to  keep  him  one  day  in  cus- 
tody. 

Mr,  BoTTs  enforced  what  he  had  said  before  on  this  subject 
He  had  understood  that  there  was  ouc  motion  in  the  form  of 
a  proposition  before  the  court;  that  the  attorney  was  anxious  to 
know  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  the  motion  before  he  made  it 
regularly,  and  informed  it  that  if  it  would  agree  to  send  for- 
ward the  accused  to  another  district,  he  would  make  it  judicial- 
ly. But  it  was  impossible  the  court  could  enter  into  any  such 
engagement.  The  attempt  was  unprecedented,  and  the  object  op- 
pressive. 

Mr.  Wirt  observed  that  he  thought  there  was  no  specific 
proposition  before  the  court.  He  supposed  this  subject  had  been 
mentioned  because  there  was  nothing  then  before  it.  The  attor- 
ney announced  to  the  court  his  intention  to  move  to  send  the  ac- 
cused to  Kentucky.  He  thought  at  first  that  there  was  a  difficulty; 
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tha(t  to  send  him  on  might  be  a  violation  oC.his  recognisance.  He  did 
not  expect  any  thing  like  a  formal  discussion;  but  it  had  struck 
him  at  once  that  if  his  being  bound  in  a  small  sum  of  money  for 
a  small  offence  should  prevent  him  from  being  tried  for  a  grestt 
crime  because  committed  in  another  district,  it  would  be  extreme- 
ly dangerous;  yet  this  he  understood  to  be  the  result  of  the  opi- 
nion of  the  cot|rt«  If  left  at  large  on  his  recognisance  he  commit-^ 
ted  a  murder  in  a  foreign  district,  the  court  had  no  power  to 
discharge  him  from  it.  At  the  same  time  he  understood  the 
opinion  to  be,  that  if  the  accused  thus  at  large  on  his  recogni- 
sance were  to  commit  murder  in  this  district  it  would  prose- 
cute him  for  that  first,  because  he  would  still  be  within  the 
bounds  of  its  jurisdiction.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple would  authorize  the  court  to  send  him  on  now  to  ano- 
ther district  to  be  tried  fgr  the  more  dangerous  offence*  And 
with  respect  to  the  liability  of  his  bail,  and  his  being  given  up 
to  his  bail,  and,  therefore,  without  the 'control  of  the  court,  (as 
had  been  suggested)  this  was  an  incorrect  impression*  On  the 
commission  of  an  atrocious  offence,  the  necessity  of  punishing 
made  it  necessary  that  the  recognisance  shoutd  be  annulled, 
because  the  public  good  required  it.  The  power  of  the  legis- 
lature could  remedy  the  evil.  They  had  a  right  to  take  charge 
of  the  person  of  the  accused  in  exoneration  of  his  bail.  Suppose 
he  were  to  commit  a  crime  of  immense  magnitude,  for  instance, 
if  he  committed  treason  in  this  state,  would  it  not  be  an  annihi- 
lation of  his  recognisance?  Would  not  the  bail  be  discharged  from 
his  recognisance,  fron^  the  paramount  necessi^*  of  prosecuting 
crimes  of  superior  enormity?  ' 

Chief  Justice. — My  difficulty  does  not 'depend  on  the  bail; 
but  it  consists  in  this:  thai  the  obligation  of  the  court  to  judge  of 
the  person  who  is  indicted  is  not  to  be  dispensed  with  by  any 
means.  The  court  has  not  the  power  to  discharge  him  that  he 
may  be  sent  to  be  tried  in  another  court.  Suppose  he  were  con- 
fined in  custody  in  an  action  of  debt,  this  court  could  not  send 
him  to  another  court.  He  might  be  thus  removed  by  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus;  but  such  removal  can  only  be  effected  by  an  ex- 
press provision  in  the  law  authorizing  the  transmission  of  persons 
confined  in  such  cases.  If  a  man  have  committed  a  crime  in  one 
jurisdiction  anc^  be  found  in  another,  he  may  be  arrested  and 
sent  to  the  former,  unless  there  be  a  prior  prosecution  depending 
against  him  in  the  latter.  But  when  any  person  is  arrested  and 
charged  before  any  court  for  an  offence  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  within  its  jurisdiction,  that  court  is  under  an  indispen- 
sable obligation  to  try  him  and  judge  of  the  offence  with  which 
he  is  chained. 

Bvery  court  is  boimd  to  perform  its  own  duties  and  exercise 
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its  own  jurisdictioa.  It  capnot  in  the  exercise  of  its  juridical  dU^ 
cretion  give  a  preference  to  a  foreign  court.  It  would  be  strange 
if  the  court  had  an  absolute  discretion  to  exercise  its  judgment, 
to  send  the  p^rty  to  a  foreign  juris^ction,  and  yet  not  to  try  him 
for  an  offence  regularly  prosecuted  and  depending  before  itself* 
What  is  the  duty  of  the  court  in  such  a  case?  It  seems  clearly  to 
be  that  it  must  exercise  its  own  jurisdiction  first,  before  it  can 
send  him  to  another  district.  And  when  this  duty  is  performed, 
and  the  accused  is  released  by  an  acquittal  or  a  dismission  of  the 
prosecution,  then  he  can  be  sent  to  another  district* 

Mr.  Wirt  thought  that  the  power,  which  the  court  had  of 
examining  the  accused,  implied  a  power  to  tratismit  him  to  the 
proper  jurisdiction,  if  this  court,  should  appear  on  such  ex- 
amination to  have  no  cognisance  of  the  offence.  He  understood 
the  court  to  say  that  though  the  accused  should  have  committed 
murder  or  any  other  ^ftpce  however  great,  if  in  another  district, 


he  would  be  shelteredirom  prosecution  for  it,becaUse  of  the  recog- 
nisance to  answer  t^^  misdemeanor.  It  appears  to  me,  said  Mr. 


Wirt,  that  the  act  oTcongress  was  made  to  remove  this  difficulty^ 
and  to  send  the  accused  to  the  foreign  district  in  which  he  ought  to 
be  tried,  where  he  happens  to  be  committed  in  adifferent  district.  It 
would  be  monstrous,  that,  if  guilty  of  an  atrocious  crime  in  another 
district,  he  should  be  protected  from  punishment  merely  because  he 
had  entered  into  a  recognisance  to  answer  for  a  small  offence  here; 
that  if  he  committed  this  enormous  crime  on  this  side  of  the  boun- 
dary lii\c  of  the  district,  he  could  be  tried  and  punished  for  it;  yet  if 
over  the  line,  he  cannot  be  tried  for  it!  If  the  heinous  crime  were 
committed  here,  and  he  were  in  another  district,  as  in  Kentucky, 
the  judges  there  would  move  him  hither.  It  appears  to  me  that  on  • 
one  ^ord  being  said,  they  would  c;ommit  him  for  that  purpose. 
Wa^  not  this  act  nciade  to  transmit  offenders  to  the  district  where 
Aey  ought  to  be  tried?  The  section  of  the  law,  which  Has  been-  al- 
ready read>  shews  that  you  have  a  right  to  hear  this  motion  and 
send  him  to  the  district  where  he  committed  the  crime.  Would  it 
not  be  monstrously  absurd,  if  by  going  over  th(!  line  he  could  be 
screened  from  punishment,  though  if  within  it  he  would  be  ame- 
nable to  justice?  He  could  be  transmitted  from  Kentucky  to  this 
district  had  he  committed  the  overt  act  here;  and  what  would  be 
right  if  done  in  Kefitucky  woulQ  be  right  to  be  done  here. 

Chief  .Justice. — ^The  court  in  Kentucky  would  not  be  em- 
barrassed by  the  previous  prosecution  for  the  misdemeanor,  and 
could  therefore  transmit  to  this  district  without  difficulty.  IP 
diere  be  any  case  where  the  obligation  of  a  court  to  decide  a 
prosecution  depending  before  it  is  dispensed  with,  I  should  be 
g^ad  to  know  it. 
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Mr.  WicRHAM. — ^On  what  ground  is  this  motion  made?  Let 
us  suppose  th^t  the  accused  was  here  ready  to  stand  his  trial,  and 
a  jury  ready  to  be  sworn  on  the  issue  made  up«  The  prosecutor 
eomes  forward  and  says  thauthe  trial  must  be  postponed;  that 
the  party  must  be  sent  to  Ohio  to  undergo  a  prosecution  for  an 
assault  committed  there,  would  the  court  be  bound  to  stop' the 
trial  here  and  send  him  to  Ohio?  Unquestionably  it  would  not* 
If  it  would  not  be  bound  to  stop  the  trial  in  order  to  transmit  him 
for  an  assault,  it  could  not  stop  it  to  transmit  him  to  be  tried 
for  treason.  There  is  no  line  of  distinction  between  them.  If  he  be 
not  to  be  sent  in  one  case,  he  is  not  in  the  other*  With  respect  to 
the  consequences:  suppose  there  was  no  such  court  at  all,  where 
is  the  mighty  difficulty?  It  may  be  remedied  by  law.  If  there  be 
iailiu^  of  ^'ustice  in  this  respect,  why  is  .it  not  remedied  by  law? 
If  public  1  us tice  require  it,  why  is  not  a  law  passed  to  authorize 
a  removal  in  such  cases?  ^ 

Mr.  Wirt  said  that  though  he  was  not  pr^ared  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of«  the  question,  what  will  be  theillpisequences  if  there 
were  no  such  courts;  yet  he  would  observe  that  the  maxim  of 
nullum  tempus  occurrit  retpublica:  would  apply.  There  was  no  limi- 
tation of  time  within  which  such  a  prosecution  must  take  place.  It 
was  a  monstrous  position  calculated  for  the  security  of  an  atro* 
cious  offender,  as  a  murderer  or  traitor,  to  let  him  go  at  large  on  a 
recognisance  for  a  misdemeanor  that  may  subject  him  only  to 
a  fine  of  a  few  dollars  or  imprisonment  for  a  few  hours.  It 
is  a  horrible  thing  to  permit  such  offenders  to  escape  on  such  a 
principle.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  act  of  congress  autho- 
rized his  immediate  commitment  and  transmission.  The  words 
•are  ^  and  if  such  commitment  of  the  offender  or  witnesses  shall 
be  in  a  district  other  than  that  in  which  the  offence  is  to  be  fried, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  of  that  district,  where  the  delin- 
quent is  imprisoned,  seasonably  to  issue^  and  of  the  marshal  ol  the 
same  district  to  execute,  a  warrant  for  the  removal  of  the  offender 
and  the  wimesses  or  either  of  them,  as  the  case  may  be,  .to  the 
district  in  which  iTie  trial  is  to  be  had."  "  Seasonably*^  is  a  word 
without  limit.  The  judge  is  to  judge  of  it.  He  has  great  latitude 
of  discretion  and  can  issue  a  warrant  for  Itis  removal  whenever  he 
thinks  it  proper  that  such  removal  should  take  place.  If  a  mis-» 
demeanor  is  to  be  tried,  he  will  consider  whether  it  be  seasona^ 
ble  that  he  should  be  tried  for  it,  or  transmitted  to  be  tried  for  the 
greater  offence.  The  court  exercises  its  discretion  td  commit 
^im,  after  which  a  warrant  can  issue  to  send  him  on.  If  this 
construction  be  not  correct,  the  country  is  in  a  horrible  situation. 

Mr.  BoTTs.— Wherever  a  court  has  its  jurisdiction,  there  it 
must  go  on  till  the  action  or  prosecution  once  begun  be  at  an  end. 
If  there  be  conflicting  claims  for  this  person  by  two  jurisdictions^ 
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yet  as  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  attaches,  it  cannot  be  surren- 
dered to  another  jurisdiction.  Suppose  he  should  be  continued  on 
the  rea/gnisance,  and  svippose  that  he  goes  to  Ohio  and  commits 
treason,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  court  <  there  \vould  hold  him 
in  possession,  on  the  mere  circumstance  that  the  court  had  pos- 
session. The  priorityMoes  not.depend  on  the  grade  of  the  offence 
but  on  the  question  which  jurisdiction  has  first  attached ^  and  the 
whole  must  be  disposed  of.  One  half  cannot  be  sent  to  another 
court  and  the  other  half  retained  here.  The  contrary  doctrine 
cannot  be  reconciled  to  any  principle  of  law*  The  words,  seasonal 
Uy  to  issue  his  warrant,  relate  only  to  the  time:  that  he  shall 
issue  his  warrant  in  proper  time  in  order  to  transmit  him  to 
another  jurisdictioo  to  take  his  trial.  It  certainly  means  that  he 
shall  be  sent  in  a  reasonable  period,  without  precipitai^cy  on  one 
hand  or  great  delay  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Hay. — I  will  admit  that  when  the  difficulty  was  mention- 
ed by  yourself  yesterday,  I  thought  it  could  not  be  removed  ex- 
cept in  the  way  mentioned  by  \nyself.  But  the  court  was  of  a 
different  opinion,  and  in  consequence  I  acquiesced.  But  *my 
opinion  has  undergone  an  entire  change.  I  will  state  the  reasons 
which  have  produced  it.  Suppose  an  application  were  made  to 
you,  as  a  judge  of  the  United  States  or  as  a  magistrate,  to  hear  an 
accusation  against  a  man  charged  with  the  commission  of  treason 
against  the  United  States  and  to  commit  him  according  to  the 
33d  section  of  the  judicial  acty  ^^^  that  for  any  crime  or  offence 
against  the  United  States^  the  offender  may,  by  any  justice  or 
judge,  of  the  United  States,  or  by  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or 
other  magistrate  of  any*  of  the  United  States,  wherever  he 
may  be  found,  agreeably  to  the  usual  mode  of  process  against 
offenders  in  such  state,  be  arrested,  imprisoned,  or  bailed.^' 
Suppose  that  not  a' word  of  this  treason  had  been  heard  by  you 
before  the  application  was  made  to  you  to  commit  him,  would  you 
refuse  to  attend  to  the  application?  You  would  hear  all  the  ma- 
terial facts  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  evidence 
sufficient  to  authorize  a  prosecution;  and  if  there  were  such  tes- 
timony and  the  facts  were  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
your  court,  he  would  be  committed  and  prosecuted.  But  the  evi- 
dence might  prove  the  crime  committed  without  its  jurisdiction: 
in  that  case  would  it  not  be  your  duty  to  suppress  the  treason 
and  to  commit  him  in  order  to  be  transmitted  to  the  proper  juris- 
diction? In  general  principles  of  law,  as  well  as  by  this  act  of  con- 
gress, it  is  the  duty  of  all  courts  and  magistrates  to  suppress 
crimes;  and  therefore  they  must  hear  every  accusation  supported 
by  evidence.  The  offence  may  be  committed  without  the  sphere 
of  their  jurisdiction.  They  may  not  be  under  an  obligation  to 
hear  and  decide  on  it#  But  whatever  may  be  the  powers  conferred 
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on,  or  duties  required  of,  a  court  or  magistrate,  it  is  still  another 
question  whether  a  magistrate  ever  refused  to  suppress  conspi- 
racies or  combinations  of  high  treason.  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  laws  generally  or  this  act  of  congress  to 
warrant  such  a  refusal.  Any  judge,  justice  or  magistrate  is  audio- 
rized  (and  it  is  his  duty  to  exercise  the  authority)  by  this  act  to 
suppress  any  crime  by  arresting  and  imprisoning  (or  bailing  where 
the  offence  is  not  so  heinous  as  to  forbid  it)  the  offender.  If  the 
judge  be  satisfied  that  the  charge  is  just,  it  is  his  duty  to  issue  his 
warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  offender.  If  on  examination 
he  be  satisfied  that  the  charge  is  warranted  by  the  evidence,  it  is 
his  duty  to  commit  him.  It  may  be  an  inconvenience  that  the  same 
judge  who  commits  is  not  authorized  to  direct  his  removal;  but 
this  does  not  dispense  with  his  performance  of  the  duty  he  can 
discharge.  It  becomes  immediately  afterwards^  by  the  imperative 
language  of  this  statute,  the  duty  of  the  judge  of  the  district  to 
transmit  him.  On  application  made  to  him,  it  is  his  duty  ^^  seasona- 
blyto  issue  a  warrant  for  the  removal  of  the  offender.*'  And  when 
any  judge  has  committed  the  offender,  he  has  done  his  duty  in 
compliance  with  the  law.  The  application  is  not  made  to  him  but 
to  the  district  judge,  by  the  attorney  of  the  United  States,  to 
send  him  on.  The  judge  of  the  (listrict  is  informed  that  the  accu* 
sed  is  committed;  that  he  is  bound  to  appear  and  answer  the 
charge -before  him,  and  then  the  difficulty  commences  before  him 
only.  The  court  said  yesterday,  as  I  understood,  that  the  judge 
of  the  district  had  no  discretion  to  act,  but  was  absolutely  bouod 
to  transmit  on  application.  As  to  the  time^  he  certainly  has  a  dis* 
'eretion.  He  can  issue  a  warrant  for  his  removal  when  he  thinks 
proper.  He  must  act;  but  he  must  act  discreedy.  He  must  issue 
nis  ¥rarrant  seasonably:  that  is,  in  a  proper  and  reasonable  time 
without'  any  improper  delay. 

Suppose  colonel  Burr  were  put  on  h}s  recognisance,  and  that  an 
indictment  were  found  against  him  in  Kentucky  or  Tennessee  or 
any  other  jurisdiction.  A  capias  issues  on  that  indictment.  He  is 
arrested  by  the  marshal  here  in  order  to  be  sent  to  the  distria  of 
Kentucky  or -other  state  where  he  is  indicted.  I  ask,  if  an  appli- 
cation  were  made  to  you  by  the  accused  to  prevent  this  by  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus^  because  bound  to  appear  on  his  recognisance, 
would  the  coiut  release  him?  I  imagine  not.  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  the  court  would  exercise  no  authority  in  the  case,  nor 
interfere  with  the  marshal;  and  if  it  would  not,  it  appears  to  me 
that  on  the  same  principle  the  court  ought  to  hear  the  motion  to 
commit  the  offender;  and  the  district  judge  will  consider  the  pro* 
priety  of  immediately  transmitting  him  to  that  district. 

After  some  desultory  obser\'ations  by  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Mar- 
tin on  the  question,  whether  the  motion  were  or  were  not  roacLr, 
Mr.  Hay  declared  that  **  the  motion  is  now  made  to  commit  himV^  . 
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Mr.  WicKHAM. — If  the  facts  were  admitted,  (but  which  I 
deny)  the  question  is  whether  this   court  possess  the  power  in- 
sisted on.  A  great  number  of  arguments  have  been  used  to 
shew  that  it  does  possess  it,  with  or  without  the  act  of  congress; 
but  according  to  the  scope  of  most  of  them,  this  motion  can 
only  be  sustained  on  this  particular  act  of  congress.  But  let  it  be 
considered  attentively  both  ways,  with  and  without  the  act.  Sup- 
pose then  that  this  act  had  never  passed,  and  this  motion  were 
made  to  send  the  accused  to  Kentucky;  would  this  court  send 
him?  Where  is  the  power  or  authority  to  divest  this  court  of  its 
own  jurisdiction,  to  dispense  with  its  duties  of  deciding  a  prose- 
cution duly  carried  on  before  it,  and  to  send  the  accused  to  be  tried 
for  another  alleged  offence  in  any  other  court  possessing  no  con- 
trol or  superior  claims  over  this  court?  Without  some  act  of  con- 
gress the  power  would  not  exist.    It  could  be  derived  from  no 
other  source.    The  authority  then,  if  it  exist  at  all,  is  derived 
from  this  act  of  congress;  for  no  other  act  is  pretended  to  apply 
to  the  subject.  Let  us  see  whether  it  be  possible  for  the  powers 
to  be  expressed  in  the  act.  It  provides  "  that  for  any  crime  or 
offence  against  the  United  States,  the  offender  may,  by  any  justice 
or  judge  of  the  United  States,  &c.  (see  page  495)  be  arrested 
and  imprisoned  or  bailed:" — "  any  crime  or  qffence^^-^no  matter 
what  grade  it  is  of,  treason  or  a  misdemeanor,  or  any  other — ^the 
expression  is  the  same.  They  are  relative  terms,  referring  to  any 
offence  of  any  kind,  however  minute,  against  the  United  States. 
Let  us  suppose  that  colonel  Burr,  instead  of  being  arrested  for  a 
misdemeanor,  were  now  indicted  of  treason,  and  confined  in  order 
to  be  tried  for  it;  and  suppose  further,  a  complaint  exhibited  of 
his  having  been  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  in  Tennessee,  and  a  de- 
mand made  that  he  should  be  committed  in  order  to  be  sent  to 
that  state;  (if  the  court  have  the  power  of  commitment,  &c.  in 
the  case  of  treason  committed  in  another  district,  it  has  equally 
the  power  in  the  case  of  a  misdemeanor  done  in  any  other  state;) 
would  this  court  stop  the  prosecution  for  treason  and  send  him 
to  Tennessee  to  be  tried  for  the  supposed  misdemeanor?  Gen- 
tlemen admit  that  it  would  not,  when  they  make  a  distinction 
as  to  the  enormity  of  the  offence.  But  the  law  knows  no  such  dis- 
tinction. They  have  not  shewn  that  the  distinction  exists.   They 
speak  of  it  without  adducing  any  argument  or  authority  to  prove 
it.  Suppose  the  charge  be  to  send  him  to  Kentucky  where  he 
was  absurdly  prosecuted  and  discharged,  would  it  not  be  mon- 
strous to  keep  him  in  confinement  and  harass  him  year  after  year? 
He  is  first  acquitted  by  a  grand  jury  in  Kentucky,  dragged  from 
the  Mississippi  territory  hither,  indicted  of  treason  and  acquit- 
ted here;  then  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor  here;  and  while  bound 
by  a  recognisance  to  answer  for  it  he  is  sent  back  to  Kentucky 
Vol.  II.  3  R 
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in  order  that,  if  in  like  manner  again  acquitted  there,  he  may  be 
again  dragged  hither  to  be  tried  for  the  misdemeanor! 

This  argument  applies  to  all  cases.  If  they  have  the  right  of 
committing  and  sending  on  to  another  state  in  the  case  of  one 
crime,  they  have  it  in  all  cases  whatever,  as  well  in  the  lowest 
misdemeanor  as  the  most  atrocious  murder  or  treason.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  words  ^^  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  of 
that  district,"  &c.  seasonably  to  issue  a  warrant  "  for  the  remo- 
val of  the  oflFender?"  It  is,  that  he  should  do  it  with  due  speed, 
without  any  unnecessary  delay.  Suppose  two  years  are  taken  up 
in  this  oppressive  mode  of  confinement,  commitment,  and  trans- 
mission from  jurisdiction  to  jurisdiction  and  from  state  to  state- 
he  is  to  be  confined  two  years  without  the  possibility  of  being  libe- 
rated  or  brought  to  trial.  Does  this  long  deprivation  of  personal 
liberty  weigh  nothing  in  the  scale  of  punishment^  I  hope  this  con* 
struction  will  never  be  adopted  in  any  court  as  long  as  the  name 
of  freedom  exists. 

Mr.  Wickham  after  amplifying  further  on  the  subject  con- 
cluded thus:  If  they  wish  to  send  him  to  Kentucky  let  them  re- 
move the  difficulty  produced  by  themselves.  If  they  will  persist 
in  their  motion  let  them  enter  a  nolle  prosequi*  The  gentleman 
has  mentioned  the  case  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  and  asked 
whether  the  court  would  grant  such  a  writ  to  release  a  party  ta- 
ken by  the  marshal  by  a  capias  issued  from  another  state  on  an 
indictment  against  him  in  such  state;  can  such  a  process  issue 
iroxxk  one  state  to  another?  If  it  can  issue  from  one  state  into  ano* 
ther,  it  can  from  several  states  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  conflicting  process.  Such  a  consequence  is  an  argument 
against  the  exercise  of  such  an  authority.  If  such  a  process  could 
rightly  issue,  the  interference  of  the  court  might  depend  on  the 
situation  of  the  recognisance.  If  already  forfeited  by  a  record- 
ed default,  it  would  not  interpose:  otherwise  it  might  think  pro- 
per to  assert  the  right  of  exercising  its  own  prior  jurisdiction* 

Mr.  Wirt  rose  not  with  a  view  of  going  on  with  the  cause, 
but  to  state  again  that  it  was  of  more  importance  to  consider  whe- 
ther it  ought  to  be  tolerated  as  a  principle,  that  a  man  charged 
with  a  small  misdemeanor  might  with  impunity  commit  the  high- 
est crime  in  nature  if  out  of  this  district;  though  if  done  wid^in 
our  line  he  woiild  be  amenable  to  justice. 

Chief  Justice. — I  have  not  conclusively  made  up  myopinion. 
The  difficulty  on  one  side  is  this,  that  I  am  bound  to  try  the 
misdemeanor;  and  on  the  other,  that  I  have  not  the  power  to 
suspend  the  removal  if  I  commit.  The  court  would  wish  to  uke 
the  most  correct  step;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  it  has  not  the 
power  to  grant  the  motion,  but  is  bound  to  proceed  to  a  decision 
of  the  misdemeanor. 
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The  application  for  the  commitmeDt  and  removal  depends  en^ 
tirely  on  the  voluntary  choice  of  the  counsel  for  the  United  States. 

Suppose,  in  the  recess  of  the  court,  when  the  indictment  for 
the  misdemeanor  could  not  be  tried,  a  motion  were  made  to  com- 
mit him  in  order  that  he  might  be  sent  to  another  state  to  be 
tried  for  treason  committed  there;  could  I  divest  myself  of  the 
oUigatdba  to  try  the  misdemeanor,  and  send  him  to  that  other 
state  to  be  tried  for  the  higher  offence?  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
could  not.  I  suspend  my  opinion.  But  at  present  I  do  not  see 
any  difference  between  the  power  of  the  judge  in  the  case  of  a 
motion  made  in  court,  and  in  that  of  one  made  in  vacation. 

Mr.  Burr.— When  a  public  prosecutor  has  made  his  election 
to  prosecute  a  party  accused  for  such  an  offence  and  in  such 
place  as  he  pleases,  he  ought  to  be  bound  by  it.  They  have 
elected  to  prosecute  for  a  misdemeanor.  We  have  not  called  on 
the  court  to  interfere  with  their  making  this  choice.  Having  alre^* 
dy  divided  one  act  into  two  crimes,  and  prosecuted  mc  for  trea- 
son, and  having  failed  in  these  prosecutions  against  my  life,  they 
have  converted  the  same  act  into  a  misdemeanor  affecting  my 
liberty;  and  they  now  wish  to  transform  it  into  a  third  offence  af- 
fecting my  life*-<-treason  in  a  different  state. 

It  is  the  utmost  oppression  thus  to  attempt  to  create  several 
crimes  out  of  one  act;  because  on  the  same  principle,  the  gov- 
emment  may  try  a  man  for  the  same  offence  as  often  and  in  as 
many  different  districts  as  its  agents  may  think  proper,  and  pdr« 
secute  him  without  end.. 

Mr.  Wirt  vindicated  the  conduct  of  the  attorney  for  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  exhibiting  these  two  charges  against  the  accused. 
He  contended  that  they  were  two  distinct  offences;  that  the 
grounds  of  the  second  prosecution  were  entirely  different  from 
those  of  the  first;  and  that  the  censure  which  had  been  lavished 
on  the  public  accuser  was  not  merited.  As  to  the  indictment  for 
treason,  in  which,  said  Mr.  Wirt,  it  is  said  we  have  been  baffled, 
it  was  not  a  full  trial  after  hearing  all  the  evidence  on  the  merits 
of  the  prosecution.  The  greater  part  of  the  evidence,  which  we 
deemed  most  material,  was  excluded  from  going  to  the  jury  on 
certain  leg^l  principles.  We  were  governed  by  our  construction 
of  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  cqurt.    If  we  were  mistaken,  it 
was  an  error*common  to  those  enlightened  men  who  were  on  the 
grand  jury,  and  whose  minds  are  as  much  illuminated  as  those  of 
any  men  in  this  stale;  and  an  error  which  I  believe  most  men  of 
intelligence  might  commit.  The  court  however  has  said  that  the 
opinion  of  the  supreme  court  has  been  misconceived;  but  no 
blame  ought  to  be  attached  to  us  for  that,  as  the  nusconceptiou 
was  general  and  common  to  the  ablest  men  in  this  country. 
As  the  attomev  for  the  United  States  holds  in  his  hands  (tvi- 
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dence  of  the  treasonable  acts  of  the  prisoner,  if  he  were  to  per* 
mit  him  to  pass  without  using  every  effort  in  his  power  to  bring 
him  to  condign  punishment,  would  he  not  merit  the  just  repro- 
bation of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  whose  interests  he  is 
representing?  Would  he  act  as  a  faitlftiil  prosecutor  were  he  to 
let  so  atrocious  a  crime  pass  in  silence? 

Mr.  BoTTs  insisted  that  gentlemen  had  attempted  to  do  what 
could  not  be  legally  done:  to  make  two  crimes  of  one  offence. 
He  referred  to  part  of  the  evidence  to  shew  that  treason  had  not 
been  committed  at  all;  that  all  the  acts  which  were  proved  were 
characteristic  of  peace  only;  that  according  to  the  practice  in 
Great  Britain  and  this  country,  these  acts  were  not  acts  of  levying 
war;  that  they  could  not  amount  to  more  than  a  riot;  that  in  all 
history,  not  one  instance  could  be  adduced  where  sucl>  acts  had 
ever  been  considered  as  acts  of  war;  that  the  cause  had  been 
decided  according  to  law  and  justice;  and  that  consequently  this 
clamor  about  treason,  a  crime  well  known  not  to  have  been 
committed,  ought  to  cease. 

Mr.  Hay  observed,  that  it  would  be  a  great  accommodation  to 
the  witnesses  if  this  motion  were  disposed  of  immediately;  that 
all  the  witnesses  had  been  summoned  in  relation  to  the  treason, 
but  only  part  of  them  in  relation  to  the  misdemeanor.  He  in- 
sisted on  the  rectitude  of  his  former  doctrines;  that  there  was 
strong  concurring  testimony  of  many  witnesses  to  prove  that 
treason  had  been  committed;  and  that  as  the  principal  part  of 
the  testimony  relied  on  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  had 
been  excluded  from  being  heard  by  the  jury  as  irrelevant  to 
prove  facts  committed  in  Virginia,  undoubtedly  the  evidence,  so 
excluded  as  irrelevant,  would  be  received  as  relevant  to  facts 
committed  in  Kentucky,  or  the  district  to  which  it  was  proper 
to  send  the  accused. 

Mr.  Hay  then  suggested  this  idea:  Suppose,  said  he,  a  motion 
were  made  to  the  same  effect  to  a  justice  of  the  peace;  suf^xiae  it 
made  to  a  particular  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Henrico,  and  he 
were  to  give  his  opinion  that  the  prisoner  ought  to  be  committed  in 
order  to  be  sent  for  trial  to  the  district  where  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted;  I  presume  that  he  would,  as  committing  magistrate,  be  ex* 
actly  in  the  same  situation  that  this  court  is  now  in,  and  possess- 
ing the  same  powers  to  commit  by  this  law.  Suppose  the  magis- 
trate, when  application  was  made  to  him,  were  informed  by  the 
the  accused  that  he  was  bound  over  to  appear  at  the  city  court 
here,  in  November  next,  on  a  recognisance  to  answer  for  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  that  therefore  he  ought  not  to  be  committed; 
would  this  defence  avail  him?  I  presume  the  magistrate  would 
still  go  on  to  commit  him.  He  would  say  ^^  my  business  is  over 
when  I  commit  yon.  What  will  become  of  you  afterwards  I  know 
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not;  that  will  rest  with  the  district  judge.  It  will  be  his  province 
to  decide  whether  the  existence  of  this  recognisance  and  prose- 
cution can  furnish  a  bar  to  your  removal.  This  shews  that  this 
IS  a  question  which  is  not  to  be  decided  at  present  but  by  the  dis- 
trict judge. 

The  argument,  which  applies  as  between  the  magistrate  and 
district  judge,  is  equaUy  applicable  as  relating  to  the  judges  now 
here,  and  the  district  judge. 

After  some  more  remarks  by  counsel  on  both  sides, 

TTie  Chief  Justice  declared  that  though  he  would  not 
shrink  from  the  performance  of  any  duty,  yet  he  was  unwilling 
to  determine  on  the  propriety  of  the  motion  to  commit  till  they 
determined  whether  they  would  proceed  with  the  trial  for  the 
misdemeanor  or  not. 

Mr.  Burr  then  observed  that  he  had  discovered  that  a  letter 
written  by  general  Wilkinson,  on  the  12th  of  November  1806,  to 
Ae  president  of  the  United  States  was  material  to  his  defence. 

Mr.  Hat  said  that  he  had  that  letter  and  would  produce  it; 
but  he  added,  that  in  general  Wilkinson's  letters,  there  was  much 
matter  which  ought  not  to  be  made  public.  Among  the  rest,  cer- 
tain expressions  concerning  certain  people  in  the  western  country 
which  had  been  freely  communicated  to  the  government  in  the 
utmost  confidence,  which  had  no  connexion  with  the  question 
now  before  the  court,  and  the  reading  of  which  might  do  much 
^^ischief.  He  was  willing  to  put  the  letter  in  the  hands  of  the 
court  instead  of  filing  it  with  the  clerk.  These  letters  were 
written  when  it  was  very  important  that  the  government  should 
know  all  the  men  who  stood  high  in  office.  The  situation  of  the 
writer  of  those  letters  was  very  delicate.  He  took  upon  himself 
a  very  high  degree  of  responsibility.  In  order  to  communicate 
useful  and  correct  information  to  the  government,  he  was  obli- 
ged to  state  characters  and  circumstances  fully  and  without  re- 
serve. It  would  be  extremely  improper  to  submit  the  whole  of 
the  letters  to  public  inspection.  He  was  content  to  put  them  in 
the^hands  of  the  clerk  confidentially,  and  he  could  copy  all  those 
parts  which  had  relation  to  the  cause. 

The  Chiei*  Justice  said  that  he  thought  that  neither  the  go- 
vemment  nor  court  ought  to  make  such  use  of  general  Wilkin- 
son's confidential  letters  as  to  embroil  him  with  the  world. 

Mr.  Hay  said  that  he  was  willing  that  Mr.  Botts,  Mr.  Wick- 
ham  and  Mr.  Randolph  should  examine  them.  He  would  d^ 
pend  on  their  candor  and  integrity  to  makje  no  improper  disclo- 
sure; and  if  there  should  be  any  difference  of  opinion,  asto^whiTt 
were  confidential  passages,  t^  court  should  decide. 
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Mr.  Martin  objected  to  this  ns  a  secret  tribunal.  He  had 
neyer  heard  of  such  a  distinction.  The  counsel  hgd  a  right  to 
hear  them  pi|blicly  without  their  consent.  If  gentlemen,  said 
he,  arc  willing  that  the  court  should  decide  on  a  written -argu- 
ment, and  that  the  whole  shall  he  conducted  as  a  secret  tribunal, 
let  them  speak  plainly. 

Mr.  Hay  repeated  his  offer,  and  his  arguments  against  the 
injustice  and  impolicy  of  submitting  the  delicate  and  confiden- 
tial parts  of  the  letters  to  public  inspection;  but  he  disavowed 
every  idea  of  a  secret  tribunal.  He  held  such  tribunals  in  as 
much  contempt  and  execration  as  the  opposing  counsel  or  any 
other  gentleman  could. 

Mr.  Burr's  counsel  objected  to  inspecting  any  thing  that  was 
Aot  also  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  their  client. 

The  Chief  Justice  saw  no  real  difficulty  in  the  case.  If 
there  were  any  parts  of  the  letters  confidential,  then  public  ex- 
amination would  be  very  wrong;  otherwise  they  ought  to  be 
read. 

Mr.  BoTTs  said  that  Mr.  Hay's  proposition  was  proper  with 
some  modification;  that  if  the  gendemen,  to  whom  it  was  propo- 
sed to  refer  the  letters,  differed  as  to  what  ought  to  be  made 
public  and  what  ought  not,  he  proposed  the  following  arrange- 
ment (the  counsel  of  colonel  Burr  to  be  responsible  for  this 
letter  in  the  interim):  that  if  they  could  agree  on  the  examina- 
tion of  particular  parts,  those  parts  might  be  read;  and  the 
question  whether  the  other  parts  should  be  excluded  might  be 
^gued. 

Mr.  Hay  said  that  the  president  wrote  him,  when  he  under- 
stood the  process  had  been  awarded,  that  he  had  reserved  to 
himself  the  province  of  deciding  what  parts  of  the  letters  ought 
to  be  published,  and  what  parts  required  to  be  kept  secret;  diat 
they  wished  every  thing  to  be  as  public  as  possible  except  those 
parts  which  were  really  confidential. 

After  some  desultory  remarks,  the  subject  was  waived  and 
the  decision  deferred,  in  expectation  that  the  counsel  might 
come  to  some  understanding  on  the  subject,  during  the  recess 
of  the  court.  Some  discussion  took  place  respecting  the  propriety 
of  discharging  colonel  Burr  entirely,  as  he  had  been  acquitted 
by  the  jury  in  the  prosecution  for  treason.  This  was  insisted  on 
by  his  counsel,  but  opposed  by  the  counsel  for  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Hay  strenuously  contended  that,  as  he  had  another 
charge  against  him  for  treason  committed  at  another  place,  the 
accused  ought  not  to  be  discharged. 
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Colonel  Burr's  counsel  insisted  on  his  immediate  discharge, 
as  to  the  treason^  especially  as  it  was  determined  to  hold  him  to 
bail  for  the  misdemeanor. 

A  discussion  then  ensued  as  to  the  place  where  he  ought  to 
be  confined  if  he  did  not  give  bail:  whether  in  the  public  gaol  of 
the  county  or  the  penitentiary. 

Colonel  Burr  was  declared  to  be  discharged  from  the  in- 
dictment for  treason.  He 'was  then  bailed  to  answer  for  the 
misdemeanor;  and  major  William  Langboume  and  Jonathan 
Dayton  were  his  securities. 

The  following  order  was  entered  on  record:  "  Ordered  that 
Aaron  Burr,  against  whom  an  indictment  was  lately  depend- 
ing in  this  codrt  for  treason,  and  upon  which  the  jury,  on 
Tuesday  last«  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  be  acquitted 
and  discharged  of  the  said  offence,  and  go  thereof  without 
day.  And  it  is  ordered  that  the  said  Aaron  Burr  enter 
into  a  recognisance,  himself  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  and  give  two  or  more  sureties  in  the  same  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  said  Burr's  appearance  before  this 
court  to-morrow;  then  and  there  to  answer  an  indictment 
against  him  for  amisdemeanor.  Whereupon  the  said  Aaron  Burr 
acknowledged  himself  to  be  indebted  to  the  United  States  in 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  of  his  lands  and  tenements, 
goods  and  chattels  to  be  levied  and  to  the  United  States  ren- 
dered. Yet  upon  this  condition,  that  if  the  said  Aaron  Burr 
shall  make  his  personal  appearance  before  this  court  to-morrow 
at  twelve  oVlock,  then  and  there  to  answer  the  said  indictment 
for  misdemeanor,  and  shall  not  depart  thence  without  leave  of 
the  said  court,  or  until  discharged  by  due  course  of  law,  then 
this  recognisance  to  be  void." 

The  recognisance  of  his  bail  was  entered  in  like  manner. 

The  Chief  Justice  said,  that  if  the  counsel  were  ready  to 
proceed  with  the  prosecution  for  the  misdemeanor  to-morrow  the 
court  would  go  on  with  it;  and  if  they  were  not  ready,  the  court 
would  hear  argument  and  consider  the  propriety  of  the  motion  to 
commit,  which  might  be  done  without  hearing  the  testimony.  If 
the  motion  were  decided  to  be  proper,  then  the  evidence  could  be 
heard.  The  prisoner  would  be  remanded  to  custody  under  the 
civil  process  by  which  he  was  confined,  and  afterwards  be 
brought  up  to  this  court  by  habeas  corpus. 

3Ir.  Hat  said  that  he  must  take  the  affidavits  of  all  the  wit- 
nesses; but  he  would  rather  make  the  motion  when  they  were  all 
present. 

Mr.  Wirt  hoped  that  the  recognisance  for  the  misdemeanor 
would  produce  no  new  embarrassment  against  the  motion  to 
commit. 
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General  Dayton  appeared  in  court;  and  Mr.  Wickhah  his 
counsel  wished  to  know  whether  the  attorney  for  the  United 
States  intended  to  proceed  further  on  the  indictment  against  him 
for  treason;  as  some  preparatory  steps  were  necessary;  and  gene- 
ral Dayton  was  ready. 

Mr.  Hat  answered  that  after  the  opinion  of  the  court  deliver- 
ed in  the  case  of  the  indictment  for  treason  against  colonel  Burr, 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  prosecute  the  indictment  for  treason 
against  general  Dayton.  He  could  not  see  the  utility  of  incurring 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  such  a  trial  after  that  decision.  He 
knew  no  act  committed  by  him  at  Blannerhassett's  island,  or 
elsewhere  within  this  district,  that  amounted  to  treason  according 
to  that  opinion.  He  therefore  thought  it  correct  to  enter  a  nolle 
prosequi  as  to  that  indictment.  And  it  was  accordingly  entered 

Mr.  WiCKHAM  then  pleaded  not  guilty  as  to  the  indictment 
against  general  Dayton  for  the  misdemeanor.  And  he  and  his 
bail  entered  into  recognisance  for  his  appearance  in  court  from 
day  to  day. 

The  court  then  adjourned  till  to-*morrow. 

Friday,  September  4,  1807. 

Colonel  Burr  renewed  his  application  for  the  production  of  the 
two  letters  from  general  Wilkinson  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States:  one  of  the  21st  of  October,  1806;  and  the  other  oP 
the  12th  of  November  in  the  same  year;  and  for  which  a  writ  of 
subpoena  duces  tecum  had  been  awarded.  He  said  that  the  pre- 
sident was  in  contempt,  and  that  he  had  a  right  to  demand  pro- 
cess of  contempt  against  him;  but  as  it  woidd  be  unpleasant  to 
resort  to  such  process,  and  it  would  produce  delay,  he  hoped  the 
letters  would  be  produced.  It  might  perhaps  suffice  to  produce  a 
copy,  if  duly  authenticated,  of  that  of  the  21st  of  October,  which 
was  said  to  be  lost  or  mislaid. 

As  to  the  letter  of  the  12th  of  November,  which  was  alleged 
to  contain  certain  confidential  communications  from  the  general 
to  the  president,  and  which  the  attorney  had  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  produce,  except  those  parts  which  were  said  to  be  confi- 
dential, he  was  not  at  present  disposed  to  yield  to  the  proposi- 
tion. He  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  letter  had  been 
shewn  to  others  to  injure  him;  and  as  the  whole  letter  had  been 
used  against  him,  the  whole  ought  to  be  produced. 

Mr.  Hay  did  not  know  what  was  meant  by  the  expression  of 
such  a  belief  or  suspicion.  He  could  assure  the  accused  that  no 
human  being  had  ever  seen  it  to  his  knowledge,  except  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  the  counsel  for  the  United  States,  the 
chief  justice  and  some  of  colonel  Burr's  counsel  to  whom  it  was 
confidentially  communicated,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  some 
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agreement  could  not  be  made  for  their  production,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  parts  which,  in  the  president's  judgment,  ought 
not  to  be  disclosed. 

Mr.  Burr  said  that  he  would  be  more  explicit;  and  asked  gen- 
demen  whether  this  letter  had  not  been  used  against  him  before 
the  grand  jury. 

Mr.  Hay  could  not  be  certain  whether  they  were  produced  be- 
fore the  grand  jury  or  not.  He  was  not  as  w^ll  acquainted  with 
what  passed  before  the  grand  jury  as  some  other  gentlemen  were. 
He  had  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  the  2l8t  of  October;  and  he 
did  not  know  that  there  was  any  part  of  it,  to  the  disclosure  of 
which  he  would  object.  He  had  the  letter  of  the  12th  of  No* 
veraber  1806,  which  had  been  mentioned  yesterday.  He  was 
not  certain  whether  he  had  the  original  letter  or  a  copy,  but  he 
had  certainly  seen  the  origmal.  He  had  put  it  up  and  experienced 
some  difficulty  before  finding  it.  Before  he  was  certain  that  he  had 
the  original  letter,  he  had  got  a  copy  of  it  from  general  Wilkinson, 
and  he  found  that  there  was  the  most  exact  coincidence  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other.  He  mentioned  this  merely  as  an  ar- 
gument to  shew  that  the  copy  of  the  letter  of  the  21st  of  October 
might  be  relied  on  as  equally  accurate. 

In  order  to  verify  this  copy  of  that  letter,  Mr.  Hay  called  Mr. 
Duncan,  who  was  sworn  and  declared  his  belief  that  it  was  a 
true  copy  of  the  letter  spoken  of;  (the  original  of  which  had  been 
shewn  to  him  by  general  Wilkinson;)  that  it  was  all  in  the 
handwriting  of  captain  Walter  Burling,  who  was  an  aid  of  gene- 
ral Wilkinson;  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  his  handwriting, 
haying  often  seen  him  write. 

Mr.  BoTTs  asiked  if  that  were  all  the  evidence  he  had  to  prove 
it  to  be  a  copy. 

Mr.  Hay  answered  that  it  was;  and  he  thought  it  sufficient.  He 
was  ready  to  make  oath,  if  required,  that  he  could  not  find  the 
original;  that  he  had  examined  among  his  papers  as  well  as  he 
could;  that  Mr.  Rodney  had  stated  that  he  had  sent  him  all  the 
letters,  but  he  could  not  find  this  in  the  packet  sent  him. 

Mr.  WicKHAM  asked  him  whether  he  had  reasons  to  beUeve 

thai  he  had  lost  it. 

f 

Mr.  Hay  answered  that  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  had 

lost  it,  but  that  he  knew  not  where  it  was;  that  they  ought  to  be 

satisfied  with  the  authenticity  of  this  copy. 

Mr.  .BoTTs  said  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  ascertain  it  to 
be  an  exact  copy  without  comparing  it  to  the  original;  that  he 
hoped  it  would  be  produced;  as  it  was,  the  only  altemauve  was  to 
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adjourn,  in  order  that  the  gentleman  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  examining  his  papers  again;  that  they  wished  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  comparing  it  with  the  public  documents;  that  they 
bad  a  right  to  resort  to  these  to  defend  themselves  against  charges 
exhibited  by  the  public  agents  who  had  control  over  them. 

CMiEf  Justice. — Perhslps  you  will  be  satisfied  with  this  copy 
on  reading  it. 

Mr,  BoTTs. — We  cannot  be.  The  president  has  drawn  infer- 
ences and  deductions  from  certain  parts  of  this  letter  injurious  to 
colonel  Burr;  but  which  we  say  are  incorrect.  This  renders  in- 
dispensable the  production  of  the  original  or  an  exact  copy. 

Mr.-  Martin  suggested  the  propriety  of  adjourning^  that 
colonel  Burr  and  his  counsel  might  confer  together  and  deter- 
mine whether  to  admit. or  reject  this  paper  as  evidence. 

Mr.  WiCKH  AM  wished  to  know  whether  the  attorney  were  rea- 
dy to  go  on  to  the  trial  of  general  Dayton  for  the  supposed 
misdemeanor. 

Mr.  Hay  said  that  he  wished  to  be  candid;  that  he  had  no 
evidence  against  general  Dayton,  except  his  writing  the  letter  to 
general  Wilkinson,  nor  did  he  know  the  evidence  which  had  been 
beibre  the  grand  jury  which  induced  them  to  find  the  bill  against 
him;  that  they  might  rely  on  his  candor,  that  he  would  dismiss 
the  prosecution  vglunurily,  if  he  found  that  he  had  not  sufficient 
testimony  to  support  it. 

Mr.  WiCKHAM  urged  the  necessity  of  proceeding  to  trial. 

Mr.  Hay  said  that  he  had  been  so  much  occupied  with  the 
other  business  of  the  court  that  he  had  not  had  sufficient  time 
to  ascertain  what  evidence  was  against  general  Dayton.  He  could 
not  therefore  say  then  whether  he  could  support  the  indictment 
for  a  misdemeanor  or  not.  Perhaps  he  might  know  by  to-morrow. 

Chief  Justice. — ^The  attorney  must  certainly  judge  for  him- 
self. He  ought  to  consider  whether  so  much  of  the  case  have  not 
been  already  opened,  as  to  enable  him  to  determine  whether  there 
be  any  chance  of  supporting  the  indictment  for  providing  and 
preparing  the  means  of  an  expedition  against  the  provinces  of 
Spain.  As  it  is  evident  that  general  Dayton  was,  during  all  the 
time,  not  at  Blannerhassett's  island,  but  in  New  Jersey,  it  may 
be  a  question  how  far  he  can  be  connected  with  those  who  acted 
on  that  island.  I  imagine  that  the  testimony,  being  in  possession  of 
the  attorney,  will  enable  him  to  say  whether  there  be  any  chance 
of  supporting  the  indictment.  It  will  be  useless  to  the  public  and 
inconvenient  to  him  as  well  as  the  witnesses  to  stay  here  several 
weeks  longer  unless  there  be  some  chance  of  a  trial.  The  attor- 
ney ought  not  w  be  pressed  to  go  to  trial  till  he  can  ascertain  the 
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atate  of  the  evidence.  But  these  considen^ions  ought  to  induce 
faim  to  decide  «8«oon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Hay.— 0\jr  opinion  will  he  much  regulated  by  that  of  the 
court  on  the  law.  If  the  court  will  require,  of  the  prosecutor,  evi- 
dence of  acts  done  in  Virginia,  I  do  not  suppose  there  will  be  a 
chance  of  producing  a  conviction.  But  if  this  be  not  required,  it 
appears  to  me  that  he  may  be  connected  with  the  people  on  the 
island  so  as  to  b^  convicted. 

The  Chief  Justice  would  deliver  no  opinion*  It  would  be. 
known  to-morrow  what  course  Mr.  Hay  would  take.  And  the  in- 
dictment against  Mr.  Burr  was  to  be  tried. 
>  After  some  other  remarhi  of  the  same  kind,  Mr.  Martin  ex« 
"pressed  a  desire  to  know  whfether  the  attorney  would  try  Israel 
Smith.  He  wished  him  to  be  arraigned  to-morrow  or  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  was  anxious  that  his  trial  should  take  placd  immedi- 
ately,- ^s  he  wA  perfectly  convinced  of  his  entire  innocence;  and 
he  had  alrea(^  sustained  great  inconvenience  from  this  unfound- 
ed prosecution. 

Mr.  Hay  said  that  he  would  go  on  with  all  the  trials  as  soon  as 
.he  could;  but  1^  could  not  then  say  how  soon. 

Mr.  BoTTS«~-I  have  inspected  the  copy  of  the  letter  in  ques- 
tion, but  cannot  make  up  my  mind  that  it  ought  to  be  read  in  evi- 
dence instead  of  the  original.  But  there  is  another  matter  that  the 
court  can  decide  now:  The  letter  of  the  12thof  November,  1806, 
mentioned  yesterday,  is  in  possession  of  the  attorney  for  the  Uni- 
ted States.  An  affidavit  has  been  made,  by  the  accused,  that  t^at 
letter  is  material  to  his  defence.  There  is  only  one  way  by  which 
we  can  get  at  it,  if  he  persist  in  refusing  it;  and  that  is  by  a  sub' 
poma  dtices  tecum  directed  to  Mr.  Hay.  If  this  be  objected  tOy(m 
account  of  the  public  situation  of  the  prosecutor,  we  have  the 
same  privileges  as  advocates  for  the  accused*  Neither  can  be  ex- 
empt from  ^e  operation  of  such  process.  I  contend  that  there 
can  be  no  secrets  for  the  prosecution  which  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
closed to  the  accused,  to  aid  him  to  make  his  necessary  defence* 
If  I  be  right  in  this,  there  can  be  no  document  in  possession  of  the 
counsel  for  the  government  that  ought  to  be  withheld  from  the 
accused,  if  deemed  by  his  counsel  important  to  his  defence.  It 
would  seem  to  be  too  evident  to  be  disputed,  that  if  we  had  a 
right  to  summon  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  produce 
that  letter,  we  should  have  aright  to  inspect  it  when  put  into  the 
possession  of  the  attorney;  for  otherwise  the  public  functionaries 
would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  deposit  with  the  attorney  any 
document  which  they  wished  to  conceal  from  public  view  or 
prevent  from  being  used  as  evidence,  however  necessary  it  might 
be  to  the  defence  of  an  innocent  individual,  and  thus  defeat  die 
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effect  of  any  suhpcma  duces  tecum  that  might  issue.  It  ought  not 
to  dept'nd  on  the  juciprment  or  discretion  of  the  attorney.  The 
grounds  of  the  application  might  not  occur  as  readily  to  him  as 
to  the  court,  even  if  he  were  disposed,  though  not  obliged,  to  pro- 
duce it.  We  wish  it  to  be  deposited  with  the  clerk  where  all  par- 
ties m;^'  have  access  to  it. 

It  was  suggested  yesterday  that  this  letter  might  contain  mat- 
ter of  a  very  con6dential  and  dt-licate  nature,  relating  to  characters 
and  transactions  which  ought  not  to  be  exposed,  because  never 
intended  to  be  made  public.  Mr.  Hay  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
it  might  ])lace  particular  individuals  in  a  very  perilous  as  well  as  a 
delicate  situation;  that  in  every  government,  confidence  must  be 
placed,  oir  particular  emergencies,  which  ought  not  to  be  violated* 
And  he  observed  that  this  high  military  officer  was  obliged  by  his 
duty  to  make  a  communication  to  the  government  of  great  im- 
portance to  its  interests,  and  the  disclosure  of  which  might  sub- 
ject him  to  evils  which  he  ought  not  to  encountert  Suppose  these 
suspicions  were  founded  in  fact,  and  his  motives  were  foimded 
in  patriotism,  ought  the  government  or  the  officer  to  be  fearful 
to  disclose  that  communication  when  the  storm  is  over  .and  the 
apprehended  mischief  is  completely  averted?  Is  there  not  energy 
enough  in  the  government  and  in  truth  to  shield  innocence  and 
suppress  lawless  aggression?  Suppose  on  the  other  hand  that  a 
great  many  characters  should  have  been  maligned  and  denounced 
one  by  one  as  they  should  fall  in  the  way  of  that  officer,  will  you  say 
that  they  ought  to  be  subject  to  this  censure  and  calumny  without 
having  the  means  of  justifying  themselves  or  proving  their  inno- 
cence?  If  these  accusations  be  never  to  be  disclosed,  how  can 
the  government  know  whether  the  charges  be  true  or  false?  or 
how  can  the  innocent  have  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  them- 
selves? Is  it  true,  that  in  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
unprincipled  defamation  is  to  be  tolerated?  Is  Mr.  Hay  to  be  de- 
nounced by  me  without  the  power  to  vindicate  himself?  Is  a  wor- 
thy individual,  holding  a  conspicuous  office,  to  be  denounced  and 
secretly  subjected  to  suspicion  and  hatred  by  the  malicious  de- 
traction of  his  bitterest  enemies,  without  having  an  opportunity  to 
justify  himself?  If  these  denunciations  be  just,  the  characters  ac- 
cused ought  to  be  known  and  punished  according  to  due  course  of 
law.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  be  unjust,  those  gentlemen  ought  to 
be  apprised  of  them  and  to  know  their  accusers.  It  would  be  an 
act  of  the  most  horrible  injustice  in  the  president  to  shield  the  ac- 
cuser and  condemn  the  accused  without  a  hearing! 

But  suppose  I  am  wrong  in  all  this;  it  is  a  principle  of  law  that 
no  man  should  be  condemned  without  the  use  of  documents  which 
he  has  reason  to  believe  would  acquit  him,  especially  if  in  pos- 
session of  the  accuser.  Why  then  should  these  letters,  deemed 
so  essential  to  the  protection  of  bis  innocence,  be  withheld  from 
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the  accused?  Can  there  be  any  thing  so  sacred  in  the  nature  of 
any  public  document,  that  the  liberty  or  life  of  a  citizen  should 
be  sacrificed  to  conceal  "it?  Is  it  possible  that  the  public  interest 
can  in  any  case  require  such  a  sacrifice?  Because  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  such  a  system  of  secrecy  ought  ever  to  be  tolerated 
unless  it  be  absolutely  necessary  for'the  good  of  the  state. 

I  remember  the  time  when  my  mind  held  in  detestation  (under 
a  former  administi-ation)  state  secrecy;  nor  is  it  less  abhorrent  to 
my  feelings  now,  when  I  consider  how  it  may  be  employed  as  an 
instrument  of  persecution  against  innocent  individuals,  and  how 
incompatible  it  is  with  a  free  constitution.  I  cannot  but  abomi- 
nate it,  in  every  aafpect  in  which  I  can  view  it  as  well  with  re- 
spect to  the  genius  of  our  government  as  to  individuals.  I  cannot 
but  regard  it  with  execration. 

Mr.  Hay. — I  have  nothing  to  say  but  to  express  my  surprise 
at  tHe  wonderful  misapprehensions  of  Mr.  Botts. 

Mr.  Burr. — The  right  of  the  accused  to  evidence  tending  to 
evince  his  innocence  cannot  be  denied.  The  people  of  |he  Uni- 
ted States,  whose  counsel  the  attorney  is,  can  have  no  interest  in 
the  suppression  of  evidence  or  the  destruction  of  individual  secu*  . 
rity— the  inevitable  conseqtlence  of  state  secrecy.  But  if  a  princifde 
ofstate  secrecy  be  adopted  by  our  government,  it  must  be  strict- 
ly limited  to  that  species  of  secrets  which  regards  the  public  good, 
and  not  extend  to  secret  and  malignant  denunciations  of  indivi- 
•duals.  If  secret  denunciation  constitute  crimes  according  to  the 
suggestions  of  malignity,  no  person  can  be  secure  against  false 
accusations.  If  there  be  any  man  who  has  made  secret  denunci- 
ations of  individual  characters,  he  ought  to  be  known. 

Mr.  Hay. — The  court  understands  me  though  I  am  misunder- 
stood by  the  gendemen.  I  deny  that  I  have  the  least  desire  to 
withhold  from  the  accused  any  evidence  or  document  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  disclose.  The  application  made  by  the  de* 
fendant  is  that  testimony  that  concerns  himself  should  be  addu- 
ced; thatwhat  tends  to  his  own  just  defence  and  exculpation  maybe  -' 
brought  forward.  Is  it  right  that  he  should  have  more?  Is  it  proper,^ 
fair  or  right  that  he  should  have  the  liberty  of  going  through  the 
whole  letter,  as  well  those  parts  which  do  not  relate  to  him  as' 
those  which  do,  for  the  purpose  of  making  unfavourable  impres- 
sions on  the  public  mind,  betraying  the  confidence  of  man  in 
n^an,  or  of  an  officer  in  the  government,  making  public  confi- 
dential communications  respecting  private  characters,  and  thereby 
producing  controversies  and  violent  quarrck.  I  wish  the  court  to  , 
look  at  the  letter  and  say  whether  it  do  not  cotitain  what 
ought  not  to  be  submitted  to  public  inspection. 

Much  has  been  said  by  Mr.   Botts  and  the  other  counsel 
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atrainst  keeping  secret,  confidential  correspondence:  but  surely  no 
Se^meni  cal  exist  without  resorting  to  it  on  cnt.cal  emer- 
gncies.  We  cati  easih  suppose  a  case  «f*iere  such  secrecy  would 
not  onlv  be  justifiable  but  indispensably  necessap'  and  highly  me- 
Jhorious,  when  every  man  ought  to  be  viewed  with  caution  by 
Ihelovemmcnt  and  its  ag^ts    An  oEScer,  holding  ™  o*"  of 
Ireaurust,  tnay  live  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  a  g««t  ""™- 
ber  of  the  public  functionaries  may  be  tamtedand  hostile  to  the 
eovemment;  where  schemes  dangerous  and  treasonable  may  be 
med'utTng,  which  thepublic  good  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
JJnuS  tha  he  should  communicate  to  the  executn-e,  m  order  to 
Tert  the  intended  mischief.  Suppose  the  persona  implicated 
ierc  spoken  oi  in  this  communication  in  strong  terms,  but  in 
terms  which  shew  the  sincerity  and  candor  of  the  wnter;  can  U 
b  J  Sieved  that  the  disclosure  of  this  communication    or  of  the 
namts  of  those  persons  can  be  connected  with  the  just  defence  of 
thTaccused?  Can  the  exposure  of  their  names  tend  to  establish 
his  innocence?  It  surely  cannot.  Butnt  must  be  intended  for  this 
nvTose  or  to  produce  a  difference  between  general  Wilkinson 
Jnd  those  persons.  Wifl  the  court  countenance  or  sanction  so  m- 
S  ouTarobject?  I  never  will  be  instrumental  ui  putung  into 
Sands  any  evidence  or  document  which  is  not  necessary  lor 
h  s  defence/which  he  may  pervert  to  the  injury  of  othe«,  and 
ihich  does' not  in  fact  belong  to  that  subject  but  to  »noAer.    I 
do  not  say  that  he  will  do  so;  his  mind  maj^be-abwe  auch  petty 
acts  but  I  will  notice  him  if  he  should  attempt  h.  Suppose  those 
gendemen,  in  consequence  of  this  communication,  had  sunk  m 
fhe  president's  estimation,  what  is  it  to  him?  Is  it  a  circum. 
stance  which  can  operate  in  his  defence  or  shew  his  inij(|cence? 
•TentTemen  ma/say  that  it  will  impeach  genenj  Wnkimor^ 
character.  But  they  have  no  right  to  brmg  forward  agamst  him 
^ureSence  as  this.  They  may  prove  his  g^-ral  char^r  and 
.    conduct;  and  if  they  can  by  so  doing  impugn  »\«  '°J«e^'y' *7 
:    have  a  right  to  do  it;  but  the  accused  has  no  right  to  bpng  fof- 
ward  evidence  of  transactions  or  correspondence  in  which  he  is 
not  concerned.  Let  him  adduce  every  thing  which  belongs  to  his 
cause,  but  no  ;moref   and  when  the  court  will  "a"*™* 'V  « 
^m  sU  that  there  is  not  a  single  syllable  m  it  tj^t  regards  him 
In  short,  the  passages  19  the  letter  which  it  would  be  improper  to 
expose  are  only  opinions  of  the  writer  respecting  certam  persons 
"New  Orleans,  which  may  have  been  since  changed,  and  ve^^ 

^ttL'rd\t^b£"i:y-that  I  had  an  affidavit  of  Jacob  AJ. 
•  bricht;  and  that  there  was  a  material  variance  between  it  and  the 
evSence  he  gave  before  the  court.  Its  production  was  insBted 
on  Rather  than  subject  him  to  inconvenience  I  produced  it, 
aSd  S  doing  so  no  use  was  made  of  it.  There  was  m  fitct  no 
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vari^ce;  but  it  seemed  to  excite  clamor.  It  will  be  so  here.  If 
I  understand  plain  English,  there  is  nothing  in  this  letter  from 
beginning  tp  end  that  relates  to  the  prisoner^  or  that  can  possibly 
be  shewn  to  operate  in  his  favour.  But  I  shall  not  speak  positively 
of  the  effect  that  may  be  product- d  by  the  gentleman's  ingenuity, 
which  I  know  to  be  very  great.  I  will  refer  it  to  Mr.  Wickham*3 
candor.  ,He  may  look  at  the  letter;  and  I  will  leave  it  to  his  ho- 
nour to  say  whether  therfi  be  any  thing  in  it  that* can  be  impor« 
tant  to  the  defence  of  the  accused. 

Mr.  WiCKHAM  would  not  accede  to  the  proposition.  He  acted 
only  as  counsel  and  Would  hear  no  secret  that  was  not  communi- 
cated to  his  clients 

Mr.  Hay. — There  are  two  passages  in  the  letter  which  t  can-  • 
not  submit  to  public  inspection.  I  do  not  know  that  they  can  be 
extorted  from  me  under  any  circumstances.  They  are  not  essen- 
tial to  the  defence  of  the  accused.  The  gentlemen  must  know 
that  the  letter  has  not  the  most  distant  bearing  on  the  subject 
My  present  impressions  are,  that  I  would  sooner  submit  to  be 
committed  than  to  betray  this  trust. 

Chief  Justice. — We  must  consider  the  subject  as  if  wc  had 
not  seen  the  letter. 

Mr.  Hay. — These  two  passages  have,  in  my  conscience,  no 
connexion  whatever  with  the  accused  or  his  defence.  They  shall  ^ 
not  be  exposed  to  public  view  unless  extorted  by  the  power  of 
^e  court.  I  do  not  know  that  even  that  would  ilo;  because  I  may 
submit  to  be  put  in  prison.  I  think  them  irrelevant  and  impro- 
per to  be  disclosed.  1  shall  be  governed  only  b)'  my  own  vicir  af 
what  is  correct. 

Mr.  Burr. — Wc  may  differ  in  our  judgment  as  to  the  rele- 
vancy of  evidence.  We  think  this  evidence  applicable,  and  that 

;,  we  are  entitled  to  it  of  course.  As  gentlemen  are  unwilling  to 
read  it,  we  can  only  obtain  the  benefit  of  it  by  the  interference  of 
ihe  eourt. 

Mr.  WiCKHAM. — As  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  has  been 
pfleasdd  tp  say  that  he  shall  only  be  influenced  by  his  own  judg* 

,  ment  as  to  this  letter,  it  only  remains  for  us,  after  such  a  defi- 
ance fpcnn  him,  to  refer  to  the  court  whether  it  will  direct  the 
paper  to  be  produced.  I  presume  this  refusal  must  be  at  the  in- 
stance of  general  Wilkinson  or  the  government. 

Mr.  Hay. — ^You  are  now  in  the  old  track  of  misconception. 
I  said  nothing  about  the  government  or  general  Wilkinson/  The 
president,  who  certainly  has  a  right  of  withholding  from  public 
view  such  documents  or  parts  of  documents  as  in  his  judgment 
ought  not  to  be  disclosed,  has  expressly  authorized  me  to  keep 
back  such  partaoif  the  letter  as  I  may  think  it  would  be  improper 
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to  communicate.  I  therefore  withhold  those  parts  of  this  letter 
which,  in  my  own  judgment,  ought  not  to  be  made  public. 

Mr.  Burr. — The  president  of  the  United  States  is  no  more 
privileged  to  withhold  such  evidence  than  Mr.  Hay  is:-  for  if  he 
were  brought  into  court  as  a  witness,  he  must  be  examined  like 
other  witnesses;  and  if  any  oral  evidence  which  he  could  give,  or 
document  wh*v:h  he  possessed  were  to  be  dispensed  with,  it 
would  only  be  on  the  principle  that  the  public  good  required 
secrecy. 

Mr.  WiCKHAM. — The  subpccna  duces  tecujn  has  been  regularly 
awarded  to  the  president,  who  has  transmitted  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Hay  .and  empowered  him  to  deliver  it  when  the  court  shall 
direct  it.  The  president  has  a  discretion  on  the  subject;  but  he 
cannot  transfer  the  exercise  of  that  discretion  to  Mr..  Hay.  In 
England  there  is  an  ojficer  who  is  keeper  of  the  conscience  of 
the  king;  but  there  is  no  such  officer  here.  I  did  not  know  that 
Mr.  Hay  was  the  keeper  of  the  president's  conscience.  It  is  an 
established  rule  that  evidence  essential  to  the  interest  of  any  par- 
ty is  never  to  be  suppressed  from  motives  of  real  or  supposed  de- 
licacy. We  all  perfectly  recollect  the  history  of  the  trial  of  the 
dutchess  of  Kingston  for  bigamy,  in  which  a  professional  man  was 
brought  forward  to  give  evidence  of  a  most  delicate  nature,  which 
he  had  most  solemrdy  promised  to  conceal,  and  which  he  there- 
fore refused  to  state.  But  the  court  said  that  motives  of  delicacy 
were  not  to  be  regarded  in  courts  of  justice  in  opposition  to  the 
known  principles  and  maxims  of  law,  which  require;  every  witness* 
to  tell  the  whole  truth. 

If  the  president  of  the  United  States  were  himself  to  come 
forwiird  and  declare  on  oath  that  in  his  judgment  the  public  good 
required  that  the  letter  should  be  withheld,  because  its  disclosure 
would  bea»  on  the  most  important  interests  of  the  state,  it  would 
certainly  deser\'e  consideration:  but  this  is  not  only  nof,  the  case, 
the  president  has  made  no  such  declaration,  but  even  Mr.  Hay 
does  not  pretend  to  say  that  it  can  have  this  effect* 

But  suppose  this  letter  contains  the  most  malignant  and  un* 
founded  censure  against  colonel  Burr;  suppose  he  is  cakimntated 
in  connexion  with  some  gentlemen  of  the  first  respectability;  suo- 
pose  it  to  be  all  calumny,  unjusdy  cl)arging  those  individods 
with  crimes  of  which  he  knows  they  are  innocent  and  whichthcy 
hold  in  abhorrence;  would  it  not  be  a  fair  argument  in  our  fa- 
vour that  he  used  a  tissue  of  calumny  with  respei:t  to  other  re- 
spectable characters?  Would  it  not  weaken  the  testimony  of  ge- 
neral Wilkinson  in  the  minds  of  an  impartial  jury?  Suppose 
every  tittle  of  what  he  said  was  the  grossest  and  most  unfounded 
slander;  would  it  not  go  much  to  diminish  the  degree  of  his 
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tfedit?   I  do  not  sa;^  that  this  is  the  fact,  but  it  miay  be  the  fact. 
This  is  a  complete  answer  to.Mr.  Hay's  observations. 

But  Mr*  Hay  says  that  the  lent^r  displays  the  utmost  candouf 
and  liberality  J  that  it  was*dictated  by  justice  and  patriotism;  and 
ftOQi  the  speech  of  Mr.  Hay^  in  wlych  he  ha^  made  such  an  eulo- 
gfum  oa .  general .  Wilkinson's  talents,  ^nerits  and  character,  he 
mag  deserve^all  these  praises;  but  we  have  a  right  to  dispute  it, 
or  at  least  to  inquire  Into  4hese  matters.  We  consider  the  docu- 
meix^  itself  as  materiaf  to  our  defence,  and  we  demand  its  pro- 
duction as  a  matter  of  right. 

The  coonsel  on  the  other  side  supported  his  argument  for  re- 
ftising  to  produce  the  letter  by  reference  to^our  calling  for  the  af* 
fidavit  of  Jacob  Albright.  When  Albright  pr^aricated  in  court,  we 
wished  to  compare  his  testimony  tal^n  before,  with  what  he  said  in 
court,  which  was  a  direct  oontradiction  to  his  deposition:  we  ur- 
ged them  to  produce  it,  on  a  suppositioB  that  it  would  contain 
>  something  that  would  invalidate  his'testimony^  but,  it  seems,  it  is 
wonderful  that  we  did  not  make  use  of  \u  But  have  we  there- 
'  fofe  no  rights  to  insist  on  the  producuon  of  this  letter?  Does  it 
feHow,  because  that  paper  did  not  answer  our  purpose,  that  we 
should  not  have  the  benefit  of  testimony  to  which  ^e  have  a 
right?  We  might  ^dmit,  that  that  prediction  has  not  been  verified 
without  ^affecting  our  right  to  hear  proper  evidence  or  to  reject 
what  is  illegal:  but  in  faet  the  evidence  of,  that  witness  at  differ-  * 
etit  times  was  inconsistent  ^d  unworthy,  of  credit. 

There  ij»  but  one  ground  on  which  the  letter  cjin  be  with- 
held^ and  that  is,  that  it  contains  state  secrets^  whkh  the  public 
gbod'forbidi^  to  be  disclOBcd.  Who  is  to  mftke  that  excuse?  The 
yi dividual  who  is  president.  But  he  cannot  delegate  this  right  to 
another.  Motives  of  delicacy  oug^t  never  tQ  be  regarded  by 
courts  on  such  occasions. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  Chief  JustiCE  said  that 
the  svbpasna  duces  tecum  was  sometimes  awarded  oti  motion,  but 
jnore  frequently  as  a  matter  of  course  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
party;  that  this  case  had  been,  on  principle,  ftilly  argued  before; 
and  that  the  writ  must  be  awarded  returnable  immediately* 
TMs  was  accordingly  done,  and  Mr.  'Hay  said  he  would  ac- 
kpowledge*  service  of  it;  that  he  w()uld  write  a  c6py  of  so  much 
of  tl)te  letter  as  related  to  the  case  now  before  the  court. 

Mr.  Hay's  acknowledgment  on  the  writ  was  as  follows:  ^^  I 
hereby  acknowledge  service 'of  the  above  sobpcena,  and  herewith 
return  a  correct  and  true  copy  of  the  letter  mtintionL'd  in  the 
^une,  dated  12th  November,  1806^  excepting  sui:h  parts  thereof 
as  are,  in  my.  opinion,  not- material*  for  the  purposes  of  justice, 
foF'the  defence  of  the  accused,  or  perrinent  to  the  j^aue  now 
about  to  be  joined:  the  parts  esccepled  beine  confidentially  com- 

3T 
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tnunicated  to  the  president,  and  he  having  devolved  on  me  the 
exercise  of  that  dkcretion,  which  constitutionally  belongs  to 
himself.  The  accuracy  of  this- opinion  I  am  willitig  to  refer  to  the 
judgment  of  tho*  court,  by  submitting  tHe  original  letter,  to  its  in- 
spection. I  fuhher  certify,  in  i»rder *to  sheiy  more  ckariy  the  ir- 
relevancy of  the-vparts  excepted,  to  any  defence  which  can  be  set 
tip  in  the  present  case,  that  those  parts  contain  a  communication 
,  of  the  opinion  of.  the  writer  concerning  certain  peracns,  about 
which  opinion,  or  the  fact  of  his  having  communicated'  it,  the 
writer,  if  a  wime^s  before  the  court,  cc^uld  not  legally,.  a«  I  con- 
ceive, be  interrogated;  and  about  which  no  evidence  could  le- 
gally be  recei^wd  £rom  other  persons.  ^ 

George  Hay.*' 

The  Chief  Justice  asked  if  there  were  any  objections  to  this 

fctum. 

♦•  .       -. 

Mr.  Burr  said  that  he  could  not  b^  satisfied  with  at  copy  of 
part  of  the  letter, 

Mr.  Hat  said  he  would  reduce  all  to  writing  and  submit  it  to 
the  inspection  of  the  court  according  to  his  return;  but  he  could 
not  submif  to  public  examination  the  original,  or  a  copy  of  tbe 
whole  for  the  reason  already  explained. 

Mr.  fioTTs  said  he  did  not  know  i^h^ther  he  had  a  right  to 
substitute  a  copy  of  the  original.  He  submitted  it  to  the  souikI 
discretion  of  the  court.  . 

Mr.  Martin  said  that  the  personal  attendance  of  the  presi- 
dent was  dispensed  Vith  only  on  the  condition  that  the  letter 
should  be  produced.  "  -, 

Mr.  Hay  said  that  he  hoped  the  court  wouTd  hot  understand 
what  he  had  said  as  Mr.  Wickham  had — that  he  threw  out 
a  defiance;  for  he  bad  no  such  idea  in  saying  that  he  would  act 
according  to  his  own  judgment.  He  wished  however  to  know  d^ 
opinion  of  the  court  upon  it. 

The  Chief  Jusiice  said  that  the  object  of  the  subpcena  was 
to  bring  the  letter  itself  i^to  court  and  not  a  copy. 

Mr.  BoTTs. — It  would  be  a  matter  of  the  deepest  i-egret  that 
an  attachment  should  go  against  Mr.  Hay.  But,if  it  were  really  ne- 
cessary, no  consideration  ol  friendship,  eveaif  he  were  my  brother 
or  father,  would  deter  me  from  making  the  motion  for  it,  since 
he  has  declared  his  determination  to  go  to  prison  sooner  than  sur- 
render the  letter.  Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pain  than  to  be  uo- 
der  the  necessity  of  making-  such  a  motion.  To  avoid  this  unplea- 
sant step,  there  is  another  altemativ/e  involved  m  the  nature  o£tfa€ 
cause,  but  which  is  extremely  disagreeable,  as  it  will  produce  de- 
lay, which  is  sQ  much  to  be  deprecated  b^  both  parties:  I  mean, 
that  the  cause  shall  be   continued  till  the  letter  shaU  b(B  pro- 
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duced.  Inconveniefnt  tincl  oppressive  as  it  may  be,  it  is  prefera- 
ble to  the  former. 

But  since  Mr.  Hay  wishes  you  to  decide,  this  point,  consider 
the  return  he  has  made.  It  is^  that  there  are  certain  parts  of  the 
letter  which  our  adversary  thinks  irrelevant  and  unnecessary  to 
oiir  defence;  and  which. for  that  reason  he  refuses  to  produce* 
.  The  returnr  prevents  two  thin^  for  consideration:  First,  whe- 
ther the  attorney  for  the  United  States  be  a  cpropetetit  judge  in 
the  last  resort,  whether  the  letter  be  material  for* our  defence  or 
not;  and  secondly,  if  he  be  not  a  competent  judge,  who  is  to  judge ' 
of  the  relevancy  of  this  letter. 

First.  Is  the  attorney  a  competent  judge'of  what  is  necessary 
and  proper  for  our  defencef  If  he  be,  oiu*  security  is  left  to  his 
discretion.  The  principle  is,  that  the  attorney  !s  worthy  of  trust.  In 
the  present  instance  this  will  not  be  denied:  but}ou  are  to  con- 
sider the  application  of  the  general  principle;  that  it  is  the  oCce 
and  not  the  officer  that  is  to  be  regarded.  We  cannot  admit  that 
the  attorney  of  the  United  States  is  proper  to  be  trusted  with  the 
defence  of  the  accused;  because  that  office  is  associated  with  all  * 
the,  zeal,  all  the  feelings,  and  all  the  inclinations  to  carcy  on  prose- 
cutions for  the  state. with  vigilance  and  alacrity,  which  seem 
requisite  to  have  the  necessity  of  a  conviction  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  the  jury.  This  is  natural  to  the  fallibility  of  human  na- 
ture in  its  roost  perfect  state.  I  speak  of  the  jofficer  in  his  official 
cknracter  as  discharging  the  duties  -of  that  office,  and  not  of , the 
gentleman  as  heat  present  fills  it.  When  the  rights  of  the  accu- 
sed shall  depend  on  the  induljgence,  humimity  and  integrity  of 
that  officer;  it  will  be  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  this  countiy.  While  he 
holds  this  office  of  high  trust  from  the  government,  it  is  incompa- 
tible that  he  should  have  the  trust  of  the  defence.  It  would  be  like 
con^ding  the  safety  of  the  defendant  td  anpfficer  who  must  from 
necessity  be  his  official  enemy.  These  remarks  will  apply,  however 
humane  he  may  be,  and  however  well  disposed  to  do  justice  to  the 
accused.  But  as  to  the  judgment  of  that  officer,  are  ve  to  depend 
on  his  arbitrary  discretion  whether  we  are  to  havt:  the  paper  or 
not^  Shall  we  be  compelled  to  depend  on  the  opinion  of  that  of- 
ficer, who,  from  his  office^  is  bound  to  carry  on  the  prosecution 
against  us  with  all  possible  rigour*  to  contest  all  our  proof;  to  in- 
validate the  evidence  of  our  witnesses;  in  fine,  to  do  every  thing 
which  may  be  for  the  interest  of  the  prosecution,  s^nd  every  thing 
against  the  defence?  On  this  arbitrary  discretion,  are  we  to  de- 
pend for  the  privilege  of  defending  ourselves  by  evidence?  The 
propoaition  is  monstrous.  It  goes  to  vest  in  a  public  officer,  who  is 
our  official  accuser,' arbitrary  discretion,  w^iich  aU  good  judges 
and  able  writers^ say,  ought  not  to  be  vested  anywhere,  not  even 
in  tbe  most  upright  judges:  because  discretion^  as  the  celebrated 
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lord  Cambden  says,  is  the  law  of  t)^raats.  lo  tbe  hands  of  a  zedous 
public  prosecutor,  it  would  be  the  roost  ds^ngerous  weapon  diaC 
could  be  employed  for  the  destruction  of  civil  liberty. 

I  take  it  then  to  be  an  established  point,  that  the  attorney  for 
the  United  States  is  not  himself  to.be  the  art)itrary  judge  of 
what  is  material  to  the  defence  of  tho*  accused.  I  take  itto  be 
true,  that  when  a  defence  is  iietfesssuy,  he  is  xSot  bousdxo  reveal 
to  the  couFt  beforehand  of  what  it  consists,  but  that  he  has  a  right 
to  conceal  and  deliberate  in  every  thing  that  may  relate  to  it,  9o  as 
to  enal)le  him  to  decide,  with  the  advice  of  his  counsel^  whether 
it  be  applicable  to  his  defence  or  not.  But  when  the  reverse  of 
that  proposition  is  known,  that  the  defendant  shall  be  obliged  to 
disclose  his  defence,  as  well  as  to  pursue  the  advice  of  the  public 
prosecutor  how  to  make  it:  upon  this  additional  view  of  the  aub^ 
ject,  it  would  be  clear  that  we  should  be  at^  his  mercy.  Yon  are  to 
give  your  judgment  on  the  paper;  to  say  whether  it  have  relation 
to  the  defence,  which  you  have  never  thought  of,  and  c£  whidi 
you  know  nothing.  How  are  you  to  judge  that  ^ere  is  this 
relation  till  you  know  the  thing  that  it  has  relation  to?  Are 
we  then  to  disclose  the  nature  of  our  defence  and  our  redficms 
for  deihanding  this  letter,  with  the  use  we  intend  tp  make  of  it? 
Is  this  court  to  be  trahsfoi'med  into  an  inquisitorial  tribunal  to 
decide  without  hearing  the  accused?  or  is  this  court  to  go 
through  tlie  mockery ,  of  hearing  the  accused  before  the  sub- 
ject  can  be  made  known?  How  is  it  to  decide  on  the  materi- 
aliiy  of  the  letter  by  relation  to  the  defence  unless  k  fully 
know  that  defence?  How -can  t/ow  judge  that  there  is  this  relation 
till  you  know  the  thing  that  it  has  relation  to. 

We  have  been  told  much  of  treason  stalking  abroad  at  New- 
Orleans,  and  of  the  meritorious  and  successful  efforts  of  general 
Wilkinson  to  prevent  its  "dreadful  effects.  His  character  has  been 
eulog.ztd  for  his  watching  over  the  safety  of  New-Orleans.  We 
have:  form<:rly  beard  much  of  his  motives  of  delicacy  to  prevent 
the  exposure  oF  the  contents  of  this  letter.  His  profligate  and 
shameful  di:;regard  and  prostration  of  the. cr^nstitution  furnish  no 
equivocal  (/afa  of  his  prin^ipk-s  and  ideas  of  delicacy.  We  un- 
derstand 7iow  that  general  Wilkinson  has  no  difficulty  on  the 
subject  of  exposing  these  transactions.  If  he  be  not  interested  in 
preventing  the  disclosure,  are  the  United  States  interested  in  •pre- 
venting the  publication  of  truth  or  in  the  suppression  of  false- 
hood? '        ... 

Mr.  Hay. — I  do  not  know  what  are  general  Wilkinson's  senti- 
ments on  the  subject,  but  he  'made  no  objection  to  the  disclosure. 

Mr.  BoTTs.— Then  sir,  the  objection  does  not  come  from  ge- 
neral Wilkinson  but  from  Mr.  Hay,  as  his  guardian,  against  the 
publication  of  this  letter,  because  certain  jKutsof  it  relate  to  those 
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two  ccnspicuoufl  characters  ivhom  he  charges  with  disaffection 
and  tb^  want  of  fidelity  to  the  gQvemment.  But,  sir^  justice,  not 
only  to  •these  two  characters,  but  to  general  Wilkinson  himself,  if 
his  ropntation  bi  as  fair  as  it  l^is  been  represented,  requires  that 
this  objection  should  be  disregarded. 

Firsts  as  to  those  gentlemen/is  it  just  that  their  charactersshould 
be  thus  assailed  without  the  |)Ossibility  of  making*  any  defence^ 
Ought  not  the  government  to  be  glad,  ought  ypn  not  as  a  patriot 
tobepro^d,  of  )an -opportunity,  to  do  an  act  of  such  manifest  jus- 
ti(;e  as  to  let  them  know  this  accusatioo,  and,  if  unjust,  to  repel  it? 
Will  you  not  give  those  high  characters  an  opportunity  of  keep- 
ing themselves  up  and  proving  their  integrity  and  patriotism, 
if  they  be  traduced  by  calumny?  .Will  you  not  allow  them  the 
constitutional  privilege  of  bcihg  confronted  with  their  accuser, 
and  defcndmg  themselves  -by  a  fch-  Ttilal?  If  they*  be  unjustly 
chig-ged,  is  it'  not  just  to  expose  general  Wilkinson  to  the  indig- 
nation of  mankind  for  his  false  and  malicious  accusation?  Or  if  it 
be  not  unjust,  is  itnotright  tb  expose  those  two  characters  to  public 
justice  and  punish  mem,  and  givcto  gen'.  Wilkinson  an  opportunity 
of  proving  his.innacefice-and  paxriotism  and  adding  more  laurels 
16  his  Venerable  brow?  if  there  be  no  ground  for  the  suspicions 
against  his'reputation,  will  not  those  letters  tend  to  remove  them 
and  establish  his  charftctgr  on  a  firm  basis?  Does  public  justice 
require  that  gencral'Wilkinson  should  be  at  liberty  to  diffuse  false 
and  malicious  accusation^  against  whomsoever  ]\e  pleases  without 
restriction,  check  or  control?  . 

I  never  can  sufficiently  express  my  detestation  of  this  system 
of  state  secrecy.  I  never  can  express  in  terms  sufficiently  strong, 
that  detestation  and  abhorrence  which  every  'American  should 
feel  towards  a  system  of  state  secrecy.  It  ne.ver  can  conduce  to 
public  utility,  thoughit%ay  furnish  pretexts  to*  men  in  power  to 
shelter  themselves  .and  their  friends  and  agents  from  the  just  ani- 
madversion of  the  law;  to  direct  their  malignant  plots  to  the  de- 
struction of  other  men,  while  they  are  themselves  isecure  from 
punishment.  In  a  govemmedt  of  rcspohsibility  like  ours,  where 
all  the  agents  of  the  public  must  be  responsible  for  their  conduct, 
there  can  be  but  few  secrets.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  a  right  to  know  every  public  act,  every  thipg  that  is  done 
in  the  public  way  by  their  public  functionaries.  They  ought  to 
know  the  particulars  of  public  transactions  in  all  their*bearings 
and  relations,  so  as  to  be  able  to  distingpish  Whether^  and  how  far, 
they  are  conducted  with  fidelity  and  ability;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  what  relates  to  negotiatjons  with  foreign  nations,  or  what 
is  called  the  diplomatic  department,  there  ought  to  be  nothing 
suppressed  or  concealed.  We  all  know  the  extent  of  the  rule  which 
requiresofallpersons  summoned  to  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  jus- 
ticC)  adisclosureof  the  whole  truth.  We  knowthat  communicatioDs 
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between  individuals,  under  whatever  circumstances  of  intioiacy 
or  confidence  they  may  be  ntade,  except  from  a  client  to  his 
counsel  (for  obvious  reasons)  must  be  revealedj  that  in  all  other 
cases  there  must  be  a  full  and  unreserved  disclosure  of  facts, 
however  delicate,  their  nature,  and  under  whatever  intimacy  of 
friendship,  or  solemnity  of  promise  to  conceal,  they  mav  have 
been  confided.  A  physician,  or  the  most  intimate  friend,  having 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  facts,  though  under  a  promise  of  se- 
cre(iy  deemed  sacred  by  the  parties,  must  openly  expose  them 
in  court.  We  all  know  that  justice  4:annot  yield  to  this^  de- 
licacy, and  that  he  must  disclose  them  however  confidentially 
communicated.  I  wish  to  know  on  what  principle  the  agents  of 
the  government  can  be  excepted  from  this,  rule,  which  applies  to 
all  other  individuals.  On  what  ground  ^an  this  letter  or  any  part 
of  it  be  withheld? 

We  do  believe,  that  those  pSrts  of  the  letter^  which  relate 
to  those  characters,  "^re  the  most  important  in  this  accus^ition  and 
the  most  necessary  to  oi*  defence.  W«  do  bcKeve,  that-witbout 
them  the  parts  which  tlie  attorney  i*  willing  to  expose  would  be 
of  very  little  avail  to  us.  We  say  that  it  is  admissible  evidence, 
and  that  the  court  must  let  us  look  at  the  letter  aiMapply  it  to 
our  defence;  that  the  court  should  understand  the  defence  before 
it  should  decide  on  the  application ^fit.»  We  say  that  the  letter 
must  be  in  the  power  of  the  court  and  of  the  party  before  the 
jury  shallTjc  impaneled;  It  has  been  offered  to  the  private  pe- 
rusal of  the  counsel,  in  exclusion  of  that  of  their  client,  but 
which,  as  t,hey  feel  it  to  be  their  duty,  they  disdain  to  accept. 
We  would  not  care  that  the  paper  should  be  directed  to  be  seen 
by  no  human  eyes  but  those  of  th#  accused  and  his  counsel.  We 
want  it  not  to  gratify  idle  curiosity,  but  for  the  benefit  of  our  cli- 
ent. We  wish  it' to  be  the  subject  of  piAlic  discussion  like  other 
documents  offered  as  evidence.  We  require  as  a  right  that  it 
should  be  decided  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  court  and  . 
the  principles  of  criminal  justice,  whether  this  letter  be  sq>- 
plicable  to  our  defence  or  pot.  I  will  again  predia,  that  if  a'- se- 
cret inquisitorial  tribunal  be  established  by  your  decision  now, 
to  go  down  with  the  sanction  of  your  opinion  to  posterity  as  a 
precedent  for  other  tribunals,  (which  is  m  effect  to  preclude  us 
from  the  benefit  of  an  appeal);  if  you  determine  that  we  be 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  important  written  or  oral  testioKUiy, 
by  the  introduction  of  this  state  secrecy;  you  lay,  without  intend- 
ing it,  the  (bundation  for  a  system  of  oppressioa.  If  these  things 
be  established,  to  go  dowm  to  .posterity  as  precedents,  die  ine- 
vitable consequences  will  be,  that  whenever  any  man  in  the  Uni- 
ted Stages  becomes  an  object  of  the  vengeance  or  jealousy  of 
those  in  power,  he  may  easily  be  ruioed*  A  wicked  execudve 
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power  will  have  nothing  to  do  to  effect  his  destruction  but  to  fo- 
ment divisions  in  this  country,  to  encourage  and  excite  accusa- 
tions by  its  officers,  to  deny  the  use  of  all  public  documents  that 
n>ay  tend-to  the  justification  of  tlie  accused,  or  to  render  the  at- 
taioTTient-of  exculpatory  evidence .  dependent  on  the  arbitrary 
»whini  of  its  prosecuting  officers,  and  he  will  be  condenmed  to 
sink  without  the  sikiallest  effectual  resistance* 

1  move  for  a  rule  tlrat  this  cause  shall  stand  continued  till  this 
letter  shaUL  be  produced  and  deposited  with  the  clerk. 

Mr.  M^Rba  then  addressed  the  court. 

May  it  pkase  the  court.    This  is  a  motion  for  a  continuance. 
I  have  r^aid  the  affidavit  of  the  accused  on  wbicK  it  is  founded, 
ancl  the  return  ef  the  attorney  on  the  subpoena  duces-  tecum^  and  I 
have  the  most  decided  conviction  on  my  mind,  that  there  is  no 
pdnciple  on  whick  it  caa  properly  be  made.  The  affidavit  which 
the  defendant  has  ihade  is,  thai  k  is  his  belief  th^it  the  letter  which 
hi^  counsel  have  called  for  may  be  material^  not  that  it  is  material^ 
or  that  he  beliews  it  to  be  material^  in  his  cause.  Now  there  is  no 
particular  ground  stated  or  fact  ^et  forth  on  wliichthisc^nfrn^^zf 
belief  is  founded.  I  call  it  so,  because  he  only  says  in  his  affida- 
vit that  it  may  be  material;  but  it  is  equally  possible  that  it  may 
not  be  material.  The  return  which  has  been  made  by  the  attor- 
ney shews  that  the  letter  was  delivered  to  him  on  certain  condi- 
tions; to  be  used   under  certain   restrictions  of   secrecy;  and 
that  those  parts  of  the  letter  which  he  has  produced  are  all  that 
can  be  considered  as  material  for  the  defence  or  pertinent  to 
thtf  issue.  The  attorney  for  the  United  States  has  expressly  de- 
clared that  the  pans  excepted,  the  disclosure  of  which  the  public 
interest  forbids,  are  in  his  judgment  dot  only  not  material  for  the 
purposes  of  justice  or  the  defence  of  the  accused,  but  are  not  per* 
tinent  to  the  issue.  The  return  of  die  attorney  is  clear,  datisfac- 
tory  and  conclusive  against  their  motion:  and  he  refers  the  accu- 
racy of  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  court.  As  to  the  affidavit,  how- 
does  thi^  question  standf  Is  there  any  One  ground  on  which  the 
letter  is  material  to  his  defence^,  or  can  be  so  considered  by  them- 
selves or  tht>  court  or  any  body  else?  The  only  question  is,  whe- 
ther this.le(ter,  which  is  called  for  by  the  accused,  but  which  he  j 
'  has  never  seen  and  the  contents  of  which  he  cannot  consequent- 
ly know,,  is  material  to  his  defence  against  this  accusation  or 
not?  the  only  proper  ground  on  which  to  consider  *the  question, 
*  whether  it  is  material,  is  the  affidavit  which  is  before  the  court. 
\  This  court  cannot  say  that,  from  any  thing  which  appears  to  them, 
it  is  materiaU  He  moves  On  this  affidavit  that  the  trial  be  post- 
poned till  the  letter  which  he  cadis  forshaUbd  deposited  with  the 
clerk.  Is  this  letter  material  by  law?  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the 
court  the  propriety  of  readioff  only  those  parts  of  the  letter 
which  the  attorney  fa^  returned  i^  pertinent  to  the  issue  and  ma- 
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tcrlal  to  the  purposes  of  justice;  because  the  president  qrthe  Uni- 
ted States  has  devolved  on  the  attorney  the  exercise  of  that  power 
which  is  constitutionally  vested  in  him,  to  decide  what  b  proper 
for  him  in  his  office  of  president  to  keep  secret  ^md  what  to  di- 
vulge. The  attorney  therefore,  invested  with  this  power,  is  to  be 
regarded  in  the  same  view  as  the  president  would  be  if  he  were 
standing  here  and  called  on  to  divulge  the  letter  in  question.  He 
declares  that  those  parts  of  the  letter  "which  are  not,  yielded  up, 
are  such  as  in  his  judgment  ought  not  to  he  yielded,  and  which 
the  public  good  requires  to  be  kept  secret. 

Gentlemen  have  been  pleased  to  consider  this^question  oi|  the 
ground  of  delicacy;  that  on  the  ground  of  delicacy  we  wist  to 
withhold  certain  parts  of  the  letter.  THis  is  not  the  ground  on 
which  we  have  placed  the  impropriety'  of  disclosing  those  parts; 
but  the  ground  on  which  we  have  viewed  them  as  improper  to 
be  made  public  is,  that  oi  sdund  policy^  which  to^  concern  the 
interests  of  our  country  in  the  most  important  way.  The  motion 
then  is,  that  a  communication  confidentially  made  by  general 
Wilkinson  tothe  president,  respecting  the  conduct  of  certain  per- 
sons holding  places  of  trust  and  confidence,  but  who  ha\'e  not 
hitherto  been  prosecuted  or  even  suspected,  should  be  produced 
as  evidence,  or  that  the  cause  should  be  continued  tiU  it  is  produ- 
ced. And  for  what  purpose  is  this  confidential  communication  to 
be  disclosed?  For  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  accused  is  in- 
nocent? Is  there  any  connexion  between-  Such  communication 
concerning  third  persons  and  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  pri- 
soner. To  me  It  appears  to  be  a  most  capricious  and  unfound- 
ed demand:  and  if  it  were  to  be  granted,  it  would  justify^  an  ex- 
pectation that  any  document,  however  irrelevant  to  the  cause, 
however  inconvenient  to  individuals  or  injurious  to  the  public  the 
disclosure  might  bey  must  l?e  produced  and  publicly  exposed  to 
gratify  the  whim  or  malice  of  any  party  under  prosecution.  If  it 
be  once  established  as  a  principle,  that  no  communication,  how- 
ever confidential,  can  be  secured  from  wanton  and  unnecessar) 
public  exposure,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  suppress  such  infor- 
mation as  the  government  has  a  right  to  expect  relative  to  enter- 
prises  formed  or  combinations  meditated  against  th(f  public  safe 
ty.  Suppose  a  citizen,  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  should  be 
placed  in  such  «  situation  aS  to  be  surrounded  by  those  «who  are 
engaged  in  treason  or  mischievous  plots  against  the  peace  of  the 
nation:  suppose  he  were  surrounded  by  evil  disposed  persons; 
by  persons  of  conduct  so  suspicious  and  doubtful  as  to  justify 
his  apprehension  that  they  really  contemplated  some  plot  hostile 
to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  their  countrj :  suppose  he  have 
no  certain  information,  But  only  a  strong  suspicion  of  the 
plot  which  they  are  meditating:  if  he  impart  to  the  govern- 
ment his  suspicions,  would  an  intimation  so  general  but  ao  con- 
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fidentld  fts  this  be  made  public?  Would  they  expose  the  infer* 
mer  to  such  danger?  I  beg  to  know,  whether  any  other  person 
similarly  situated  would  have  a  right  to  call  for  the  disclosure 
of  such  a  communicatioD,  to  defend  himself  against  an  accusa- 
tion  entirely  unconnected  with  it?  If  this  can  be  done,  and  if  by 
the  decision  of  this  court  it  become  known  that  any  one  by  this 
virtuous  information,  though  secretly  and  cautiously  given,  ex- 
poses his  very  life  to  danger,  will  it  not  prevent  him  from  en* 
countering  such  a  haeard,  and  indispose  even  the  most  patriotic  to 
make  communications  so  liable  to  be  publicly  exposed,  and  so 
manifestly  pregnant  with  personal  datager  to  the  informer^  Does 
not  sound  policy  require  that  any  information  given  this  way 
should  be  kept  secret?  Is  there  a  single  principle  of  justice  which 
requires  that  his  name  should  be  given  up?  Whether  the  public 
good  require  that  information,  so  given,  should  be  kept  secret  or 
madepublic,  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  the  president  of  the . 
(Jnited  States.  I  should  hardly  suppose  that  this  court  will  say 
that  it  has  a  right  to  expose  any  and  every  communication,  of 
whatever  nature  the  same  may  be,  that  is  made  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States.  The  court  will  admit  the  right  of  the  pre- 
aident  of  the  United  States  to  communicate  what  ought  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  to  keep  secret  what  ought  not  to  be  disclosed.  An 
opinion  was  understood  to  have  been  given  by  you  to  this  eifect 
wnen  the  motion  for  the  subpama  duces  tecum  was  made* 

The  case  of  M arbury  v.  Madison  was  then  referred  to.  Mr* 
Lincoln  the  attorney-general,  who  al>  the  time  when  the  transac-^ 
tion  happened  acted  as  secretary  of  state,  was  called  on  in  this  case 
to  ^ivc  the  court  some  information,  about  the  propriety  of  giving' 
which  he  hesitated.  He  seemed  to  believe  it  improper  to  commu- 
nicate information  which  had  been  confidentially  givenhim,and  the 
court  decided,  that  a&  to  communications  made  to  him  confident 
tially,  they  would  not  compel  htm  to  disclose  them;  that  if  he 
thought  any  thing  was  communicated  to  him  in  confidence,  he 
was  not  bound  to  disclose  it.  If  the  secretary  of  state  may  with- 
held information  which  may  have  been  delivered  to  him  in  confi« 
dence,  surely  the  president  of  the  United  States,  if  he  stood  now^ 
before  the  court  as  the  secretary  of  state  did  in  that  case,  could 
withhold  such  information  as  in  bb  judgment  the  public  good  for" 
bids  to  be  disclosed.  It  could  not  be  admitted,  on  any  principles 
of  consistency,  that  the  secretary  of  state  would  be  protected 
against  making  such  disclosures,  and  yet  that  the  president  should 
be  compelled  to  make  them.  I  presume  that  the  attorney  may  be 
considered  as  being  in  the  place  of  the  president,  holding  in  a 
confidential  manner  the  power  which  he  has  devolved  upon  him^ 
and  that  therefore  he  may  be  considered  as  standing  on  precise- 
ly the  same  ground;  that  he  has  a  right  to  judge  of  the  propriety 
of  communicating  those  parts  of  the  Utter  which  are  called  fov 
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by  the  defendant;  and  that  as  standing  in  this  instance  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  he  ought  to 
be  treated  with  the  same  respect  that  the  secretary  of  state  was, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Botts  says  that  general  Wilkinson  does  not  care  about  this 
communication  f  but  that  Mr.  Hay  ishis  guardian  and  thinks  it  oug^t 
nottobe  disclosed.  I  believe,  thaton  this  ground  there  was  some  mis- 
apprehension. I  believe,  that  when  Mr.  nay  addressed  the  court  he 
had  not  communicated  with  general  Wilkinson,  and  that  he  must 
have  deduced  that  inference  from  his  knowledge  of  the  letter  it- 
self and  not  from  any  declaration  made  by  the  general  on  the  sub- 
ject.  His  return  to  the  writ  is,  that  he  has  returned  a  true  copy  of 
the  letter  except  those  parts  which  in  his  opinion  are  not  materi- 
al to  the  purposes  of  justice,  the  defence  of  the  accused,  or  per- 
tinent  to  the  issue  about  to  be  joined  in  the  cause:  those  parts  ha- 
ving been  confideniially  communicated  to  the  president  by'gene- 
ral  Wilkinson;  and  he  shews  their  irrelevancy.  The  return  itself 
shews  most  satisfactorily  that  these  parts  of  the  letter  ought  not 
to  be  divulged,  as  the  president  deems  that  the  pi^blic  good  re- 
quires that  the  parts  of  tne  letter,  thus  confidentially  communica- 
ted should  not  be  disclosed.  I  beg  to  know  on  what  principle 
gentlemen  call  for  these  parts  to  be  disclosed,  unless  they  go  so 
^r  as  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  but  what  ought  to  be  disclosed. 
They  must  take  this  ground  pr  none.  Mr.  Botts  speaks  much  of 
those  persons  being  calumniated-  That  question  is  not  now  before 
the  court.  Wh\)  those  pei^sgns  are  it  must  be  presumed  is  not 
known  to  the  court;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  are  not  before  the 
court  whoever  they  may  be.  They  do  not  demand  this  letter  of 
the  court,  or  that  it  should  be  made  public  to  justify  or  defend 
themselves  against  the  charge  of  treason  or  misdemeanor,  or 
against  any  calumny.  Why  then  should  the  defendant  demand 
information  which  relates  to  other  persons,  which  has  nothmgto 
do  with  his  case,  ai^d  which,  if  it  were  before  the  court,  wmild 
not  prove  him  to  be  guilty  or  innocent.  Can  it  be  material^  If  the 
court  do  not  think  it  material,  it  will  never  make  a  rule  that  the 
cause  shall  stand  continued  till  the  letter  shall  be  produced.  It 
can  only  be  material  to  encourage  them  in  uttering  abuse  agunst 
general  Wilkinson;  I  can  see  no  other  use  which  they  can  make 
of  it.  If  general  Wilkinson  have  made  an  unjust  accusation 
against  innocent  persons,  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  made  to  bear 
on  the  cause  of  the  defendant,  or  used  for  his  defence.  It  wiDnot 
be  in  the  power  of  the  court  to  see  what  use  the  letter  will  be  of| 
in  vindicating  the  character  or  establishing  the  innocence  of  the 
defendant;  and  I  hope  the  gentlemen  would  not  wish  wantonly  to 
expose  these  confidential  communications,  without  any  utility  to 
themselves  while  it  might  be  injurious  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Botts  has  said  that  those  parts  of  the  letter  which  are  not 
pertinent  to  the  issue,  which  justice  does  not  require  to  be  exhi- 
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bited,  and  which  relate  toother  people  and  not  to  the  accused,  are 
the  most  materiaL  This  extraordinary  declaration  shews  the  out- 
rageous length  to  which  they  mean  to  proceed.  It  is  extravagant 
wd  iooonsistent  with  principle  to  urge,  that  tha^  which  is  not 
pertinent  to  the  issue,  is  most  material  to  their  defence:  for  nothing 
is  more  clear  than  this,  that  that  which  does  not  at  all  relate 
to  the  issue  cannot  be  admitted  as  evidence  if  it  be  introduced. 

The  court  said  yesterday,  that  it  t^as  not  disposed  to  hear  such 
infontiation  as  had  a. tendency  to  e'mbroil  general  Wilkinson  ia 
controversies  withiother  people,  without  producing  any  possible 
advantage  to  the' party.  Now,  is  it  not  evident  that  this  can  be  the 
only  effect  which  the  information  required  can  produce?  I  hope^ 
that  in  consideration  of  all  the  circumstanbes,  the  return  made 
by  the  attorney,  and  the  authority  of  th&  president  of  the  United 
States  devolved  on  him.  (if  tHo3e  parts  of  the  letter  which  he 
deems  improper  to  be  (uvulged,  be  not  material  to  the  defence 
of  the  defendant,  and  if  the  power  of  withholding  from  public 
view  what  the  pnblic  interest  requires  should  not  be  disclosed, 
be  vested  in  the  president,)  the  court  will  b^  convinced  that  the 
attorney  may  be  conftded  in  as  to  the  nature  and  effect  of  this 
letter^  especially  aa  he  has  manifested  every^isposition  to  give  the 
defence  ever)' aid^  consistently  with  histriews  of  the  public  interest, 
by  submitting  the  original  letter  to  the  inspection  of  the  court,  by 
referring  to  the  honour  and  candour  of  the.  counsel  themselves, 
whether  there  ought  to  be  a  disclosure  of  the  parts  which  we  think 
the  public  good  requires  to  be  concealed. 

Mr.  Hay.— I  mean  to  trouble  yonr  honours  with  but  very  few 
observations.  The  quesnon  now.  is  on  the  motion  to  continue  this 
cause,  and  the  motion  is  to  the  sound  discretion  of  the  court. 
Surely  the  court  will  never  agree  to  continue  it  unless  substantial 
justice  require  it.  This  is  not  like  a  common  motion  for  a  con- 
tinuance. It  is  to  postpone  the  trial  till  a  certain  document 
shall  be  produced;  the  disclosure  of  which,  we  say,  is  incompatible 
with  the  interest  of  the  community-.  This  document  we  are  willing 
to  submit  to  the  inspection  of  the  court,  but  not  to  be  the  subject 
of  open  and  public  discussion,  unless  the  court  should  deem  it  ne- 
cessary and  proper  after  having  examined  it.  Before  the  court 
will  order  a  continuance  of  the  cause,  it  wiH  require,  at  least, 
some  good  reason  to  jusdfy  it;  and  it  is  clear  that  sufficient  cause 
has  not  yet  been  adduced. 

Mr.  Burr. — The  character  of  president  of  the  United  States 
cannot  devest  him  of  the  character  of  an  individual.  There  are 
certain  claims  which  can  be  rightly  required  of  every  citizen,  and 
certain  duties  which  he  is  bound  to  perform.  These  apply  to  the 
individual  who  is  president  as  well  as  to  all  others.  As  president, 
he  has  his  channels  of  official  communication*  The  information 
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fie  receives  through  these  are  official;  but  if  any  communicatioD 
be  derived  throu^  any  other  channel,  it  cannot  be  officiaL 
^  Again  sir,  the  president  is  not  the  keeper  of  any  public  papers. 
You  never  go  to  the  president  for  papers.  He  has  no  puUic  of- 
■  fice  and  can  keep  no  public  papers.  There  are  certain  depart* 
ments,  established  by  law,  to  keep  all  public  papers  and  docu- 
ments, over  which  certain  officers  preside:  but  it  npuld  be  censu- 
'Table,  it  would  be  criminal  in  him,  to  retain  any  public  papers. 
They  should  be  all  distributed  in  the  offices  of  those  depart- 
inents.  Every  citizen  is  bound  to  obey  the  xubpcena  ducet  tecum^ 
and  bring  with  him  any  record  or  puUic  or  other  paper  in  hb 
possession,  which  it  requires  him  to  adduce. 

Another  circumstance  will  shew  this  argument  to  ht  correct. 
When  the  president  retires  from  office,  his  successor  succeeds  to 
Ae  possession  of  all  the  public  papers.  I  mean  those  which  are 
termed  official f  every  thing  that  belongs  to  the  public  I  ask  then 
what  becomes  of  those  letters  which  are  addressed  to  hjm  as  si 
private  individual?  He  has  a  right  to  retain  them.  If  he  give  them 
to  the  public,  they  belong  to  the  public  When  once  they  are  de- 
posited in  the  public  offices,  they  become  public  documents  as 
filed  by  a  public  officer  in  his  official  ^ipacity.  General  Wilkinson 
could  have  no  communication  with  the  president  4xit  through 
the  secretary  at  war,  and  then  his  communications  so  made 
would  become  official  papers  of  the  government,  and  be  filed  ill 
the  office  of  the  latter.  As  this  letter  is  not  deposited  with  that  se- 
cretary, the  president  as  to  it  stands  as  pa  individual.  As  an  in- 
dividual he  may  be  the  object  of  communications,  bound  to  give 
evidence  and  disclose  whatever  he  knows,  according  to  the  rules 
of  law,  when  required  by  a  court  of  justice.  Should  some  indi- 
vidual disclose  a  conspiracy  as  a  secret  to.  another,  is  that  to  pro- 
tect the  latter  froih  disclosing  the  conspiracy  when  called  for  his 
testimony  in  a  court  of  justice,  ^nd  when  that  conspiracy  may  suc- 
ceed if  unrevealedf  Suppose  the  president  were  before  you,  could 
he  say  that  this  was  a  state  secret,  and  thereby  e^scuse  himself 
from  disclosing  it?  This  is  disproved  by  his  having  possession  of 
it:  because,  if  it  were  an  official  document,  it  would  be  deposited 
among  the  archives  of  state  in  the  office  oif  the  minister  of  war. 
This  is  therefore  a  mere  private  communication,  which  no  indi- 
vidual has  a  right  to  withhold  from  a  court  of  justice,  when  its 
production  becomes  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  justice.  The 
case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison  ought  therefore  to  have  no  weight 
in  this  case,  as  that  was  an  application  for  a  public  official  docu- 
ment. It  is  only  when  such  documents  are  perfectly  confidential, 
and  their  disclosure  would  be  mischievous  to  great  national  in- 
terests, that  the  constitutional  officer  has  a  right  to  withhold 
thein>  for  a  time,  from  public  view» 
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A  considerable  part  of  the  argomenta  have  reference  to  the 
contents  of  the  letttr.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  on  that 
subject  till  it  shaU  be  produced.  But  there  has  been  one  great 
secret  developed  here  to-day;' and  that  is,  that  a  dangerous  sys- 
tem of  espionage  has  been  adopted  by  the  government,  by  which  I 
am  sorry  to  say t  secret  denpnciations  have  not  only  been  produ- 
ced,  but  invitea. 

Mr.  Hay. — I  beg  leave  to  make  a  single  remark,  not  in  answer 
to  the  general  observations  of  the  accused,  but  to  one  part, — ^that 
'*  denunciations  have  been  invited.''  This  assertion  is  unwarrant* 
able.  You  may  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Burr. — ^I  should  be  glad  to  be  convinced  that  I  was  in  an 
error;  but  I  think  I  am  not.  The  only  way  to  discourage  denunci- 
ations and  satisfy  the  public  -that  they  are  not  invited^  is  to  ex- 
pose the  names  of  the  pardes  by  submitting  the  letter. 

Mr.  WiCKRAM  spoke  at  considerable  length  in  support  of  the 
motion  for  a  continuance  of  the  cause  till  the  letter  should  be 
produced.  He  contended  that  the  declaration  of  colonel  Burr— ^ 
that  denunciations  were  invited^  was  perfectly  correct,  if  this  let- 
ter, containing  a  violent  denunciation  of  respectable  persons,  ad« 
dressed  to  the  president  in  his  official  character,  were  in  posses- 
sion  of  the  government  and  refused  to  be  exhibited.  That  the  na^ 
tural  effect  of  concealing  such  denunciations  would  be  to  encou- 
rage'and  invite  them:  for,  if  this  principle  were  established  by  the 
government,  that  no  communication  made  to  it  respecting  the  cha- 
racters of  individuals  should  ever  be  disclosed,  then  no  calumny, 
however  wicked  and  malignant,  would  ever  be  detected  or  punish- 
ed: but,if  it  wereknownthattheauthorsof  unjust  accusationscould  * 
be  discovered,  then  the  apprehension  of  pumshment  would  deter 
many  from  doing  what  the  expectation  of  impunity  would  en- 
courage them  to  do.  That  it  had  been  said  that  this  was  a  mo- 
tion for  a  continuance  for  the  want  of  a  particular  piece  of  testi- 
mony, and  that  such  a  motion  is  never  granted  unless  the  mate- 
rialil^  of  the  testimony  be  positively  sworn  to.  He  admitted  this 
to  be  the  general  practice  when  a  motion  is  directly  made  for  a 
continuance;  but  that  that  was  not  the  case  then.  That  they  were 
ready  foc^  trial  unless  prevented  by  the  act  of  the  prosecutor,  who 
was  in  possession  of  a  document  which  colonel  Burr  and  his 
counsel  thought  material  to  his  defence*  That  from  the  nature  of 
things,  it  was  extremely  probable  that  it  was  material;  that  they 
had  a  right  to  the  use  of  it;  and  as  it  would  be  so  easily  produced 
the  accused  had  a  right  to  demand  either  that  it  should  be  imme- 
diately produced  or  that  the  trial  should  be  postponed  till  it  was 
produced;  that  this  was  therefore  not  a  motira  for  a  continuance, 
but  for  the  production  of  a  paper  in  possession  of  the  prosecutor. 
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deemed  by  the  accused  to  be  materfad  to  his  defence.  If  the 
caiLse  were  continued  till  the  paper  was  produced,  the  delay 
ought  only  to  be  imputed  to  the  refusal  to  produce  it.  The  ques- 
tion then  wasi  whether  a  sufficient  reason  had  been  assigned  for 
withholding  the  paper?  His  client  had  stated,  that  he  had  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  obtain  it  from  the  office  of  that  depautment  to 
whfch  it  belonged.  If  the  letter  had  been  addressed  to  the  pre- 
sident, his  duty  would  have  been  to  file  it  immediately  with  the 
secretary  at  war.  Whatever  document  he  receives  of  an  offi- 
cial form,  he  files  with  the  secretary  of  that  department  to  which 
it  relates;  and  this  belonged  to  that  of  the  secreury  at  vrar.  That 
this  principle  concerned  the  rights  of  all  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try; that  they  had  a  right  to  know  the  cx>»duct  of  then*  public 
agents,  and  to  inspect  all  docu^ients  that  ought  io  be  deposited 
in  the  offices  of  the  diffierent  departments.  That  whether  the  let- 
ter be  official  or  jprivate,  it  ought  to  be  exhibited  when  necessary 
to  the  defence  of  the  accused.  He  denied  the  sufficiency  of  the 
reasons  for  withholding  it  which  were  offered  by  the  president 
through  his  officer,  said  to  he  clothed  with  his  powers  and  stand- 
ing in  his  place.  That  without  disputing  the  power  of  the  presi- 
dent, he  might  dispute  his  right  to  delegate' or  transfer  it  to  an- 
other, as  it  was  a  power  constitutionally  vested  in  him,  and  inten- 
ded certainly  to  be  exercised  by  himself  personally.  That  if  he 
eould  depute  another  person  to  exercise  this  power,  he  could 
transfer  to  others  all  his  powers  and  devolve  on  them  the  perform- 
ance of  all  his  constituuonal  duties:  a  do^rine  which  he  suppo- 
sed gendemen  would  hardly  attempt  to  maintain.  That  it  was 
true,  that  the  iord  chancellor  in  Great  Britain  exercised  such  de- 
legated powers  from  the  king;  but  he  denied  that  according  to  the 
genius  of  our  government,  such  a  power  could  be  devolved  by 
the  president  on  the  attorney.  .That  the  president  must  perform  in 
person,  and  not  by  deputy,  those  great  trusts  confided  to  him  by 
the  constitution* 

Mr.  Wickham  also  insisted  that  the  president  himself  had  not 
the  right  contended  for  by  the  counsel  of  the  United  States;  that 
of  withholding  this  letter  on  the  principle  of  its  concealment  being 
necessary  to  the  public  good.  In  a  government  of  laws  like 
that  of  the  United  States,  there  should  be  no  state  secrets.  If 
the  president  were  present,  he  could  not  be  permiued  to  withhold 
information  further  than  the  public  good  would  justify,  within 
the  true  nature  of  confidential  communications,  such  as  corre- 
spondence with  foreign  nations.  If  once  a  ^*  system  of  espio^ 
nag^  were  established  by  the  government  by  the  receipt  and  en- 
couragement of  secret  denunciations  and  subsequent  concealment 
and  protection  of  the  denunciators,  no  man^  however  innocent, 
could  be  safe;  because  his  character  would  be  traduced  without 
the  possibility  of  detecting  the  calumny  or  punishing  its  authors* 
That  the  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison,  dia  not  apply:  the  con- 
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elusion  to 'be  deduced  from  that  case  was  contrary  to  what  Mr« 
M^Rae  supposed.  The  decision  there  was,  that  the  secretary  of 
state  being  the  depositoxy  of  the  president's  confidence  for  the 
public  good,  ought  not  jto  be  <jompelled  to  disclose  the  communi* 
cation.    That  there  was  no  secret  denunciation  there. 

The  Chief  Justice  said  that  the  principle  decided  there  was,  , 
that  communications  from  the  president  to  the  secretary  of  state 
could  not  be  extorted  from  him. 

Mr.  Wickhanl  then  added,  that  another  objection  to  their  mo« 
tion  was,  that  this  letter  related  to  third  persons,  and  that  the  only 
advantage  the  accused  could  take  of  it  was,  to  abuse  general  Wil* 
kinsoo.  This  he  denied.  That  it  was  with  great  reluctance  they 
attacked  his  character;  but  where  his  conduct  merited  censure  it 
was  their  duty  to  bestow  it.  That  to  consider  it  in  the  right  pcnnt 
of  view  the  caap  was,  that  general  Wilkinson  had  a  great  charge 
against  his  client.  General  Wilkinson  might,  from  various  cir« 
cumstances,be  implicated  in  the  imputed  offence  himself;  and  if 
so,  it  would  affect  his  credibility,  and  that  it  would  be  an  inex- 
cusable dereliction  of  their  duty,  if  the  counsel  of  cokmel  Burr 
did  not  urge  every  proper  objection  against  the  testimony  addu- 
ced in  support  of  the  accusation.  That  gendemen  had  said  that 
these  papers  were  not  material  to-the  defence.  He  observed  that 
the  matencdiiy  of  testimony  depended  on  law  and  fact;  that  it 
was  impossible  to  say  what  the  law  was  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  facts;  and  he  asked  whether  the  gentlemen  pretended  to  know 
the  facts  which  the  accused  intended  to  prove  in  vindication  of 
himself.  The  degrees  and  circumstances  of  evidence  that  may  be 
adduced  to  convince  the  human  mind,  said  Mr.  Wickham,  are 
various.  Some  are  more  or  less  complex  or  simple;  some  more 
or  less  susceptible  of  confirmation  or  refutation,  and  more  or  less 
entitled  to  credit:  as  some  are  susceptible  of  easy  determination 
depending  9olely  on  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  and  others  of 
more  difiicult  proof  as  connected  more  or  less  with  propositions 
of  law,  the  veracity  of  witnesses  and  other  circumstances.  For  in- 
stance, whether  A.  wa^  at  such  a  place  on  a  particular  day,  or 
whether  such  a  day  was  fair  or  cloudy,  is  a  plain  and  simple 
question  which  can  be  easily  setded  by  the  report  of  eyewitnes- 
ses: and  many  other  questions  of  the  same  kind  are  susceptible 
of  like  easy  solution.  But  there  are  othjcr  questions  involving  the 
consideration  of  legal  propositions  and  contested  acts,  which  can- 
not be  so  easily  determined. 

He  does  not  pretend  to  any  personal  knowledge  of  our  case; 
he  rests  upon  the  information  of  other  people.  Is  that  informa- 
tion correct?  Is  the  charge  true?  If  true,  how  is  it  to  be  ex- 
Elained?  As  he  does  not  possess  any  knowledge  of  our  defence, 
ow  can  he  say  that  this  latter  is  immaterial,  ^r  that  it  wiU  not 
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^  contradict  other  parts  of  the  evidence  of  general  Willinson  sad 
affect  his  general  credibility? 

I  consider  the  certificate  of  Mn  Hay  as  nothing:  it  is  only  his 
impression  that  he  states.  He  knows  not  the  defence  himself  nor 
the  manner  in  which  the  evidence  applies  to  it.  When  the  ques« 
tion  of  treason  came  to  be  tried,  we  brought  forward  points  of  de» 
fence  which  they  never  thought  of.  May  it  not  be  the  case  again? 
Is  it  possible  for  them  to  know  what  bearing  this  evidence  will 
have  on  our  defence,  without  knowing  the  defence  itself?  I  will 
not  say  any  thing  of  the  contents  of  the  letter  till  they  shall  be 
proved:  but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  mate- 
rial and  have  a  considerable  beating  on  the  cause.  I  hope  it  will 
be  produced  paUidy  in  court,  and  like  other  documents  inspected 
and  discussed,  or  that  the  cause  will  be  jcontinued':  for  I  never  can 
agree,  as  loi^  as  I  happen  to  live  under  the  present  happy  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  Uiat  the  lives  and  liberties  of  oar  citi« 
zens  shall  depend  on  the  ^ubitrary  decisions  of  a  secret  tribunaL 

Mr»  Wirt.— It  is  a  very  singular  situation  we  have  brought 
ourselves  into.  In  our  zeal  for  exploring  the  executive  c^inet^ 
and  scrutinizing  state  secrets,  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  point 
really  before  the  court.  This  is  an  indictment  found  against  Aaron 
Burr,  for  preparing  an  expedition  against  the  Spanish  provinces* 
He  demands  this  letter  as  material  to  his  defence,  and  has  made 
a  motion  to  continue  the  cause  till  it  shall  be  produced.  The  af- 
fidavit on  which  the  call  for  the  letter  is  founded,  in  defence  of 
the  charge  for  a  misdemeanor  is  so  expressed  as  to  apply  either 
to  the  charge  for  treason  or  that  for  the  misdemeanor.  It  wa» 
drawn  with  great  art  and  caution.  It  was  vague  and  uncertain: 
whereas  it  ought  to  be  explicit  and  applicable  to  this  cause.  He 
could  not  ple^  to  the  indictment  without  announcing  the  defence 
which  he  meant  to  adopt,  and  enabling  the  court  to  judge  of  it. 
Suppose  he  had  pleaded  not  guilty;  the  Inquity  which  the  court 
would  in  that  case  have  to  make  would  be,  whether  Aaron  Burr 
was  guilty  of  the  offence  of  preparing  an  expedition  against  the 
Spanish  p^vinces  or  not.  Why  was  the  affidavit  so  ambiguous 
and  inexplicit?  He  says  in  his  affidavit,  that  the  letter  may  be 
material,  not  that  it  is  material,  not  that  \t  probably  will  be  mate- 
rial to  his  defence.  A  mere  vague  suggestion,  or  remote  possibili- 
ty that  it  may  become  so:  but  he  demands  the  surrender  of  the 
letter  at  all  events.  This  is  insufficient.  It  must  shew  not  only 
that  it  positively  is,  but  hov>  it  is  material.  The  falsehood  of  such 
an  afficfavit  could  not  be  detected.  The  letter  may  be  irrelevant 
And  immaterial  to  the  defence,  and  yet  it  will  not  contradict  it. 
Either  alternative  will  equally  justify  the  terms  of  the  affidavit. 
There  is  no  collision  between  them.  If  colonel  Buit  have  posi- 
sitively  sworn  that  it  was  material^  and  it  should  not  be  so,  tbea 
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Ihere*  would  be  a  coUision  and  he  would  be  detaeCed:  4}ut  as 
it  stood  on  a  vague  affidavit,  there  Was  no  contradiction  between 
them.  It  was  so  expressed,  that  whedierthe  letter  were  or  were 
not  material,  it  would  be  precisely  the  same.  The  terms  would 
suit  eitlier  materiality  or  the  contrary:  for  asjt  ma^yso  it  may  not 
be  material.  The  affidavit  might  be  stricdy  true,  and  yet  tha  let- 
ter have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  subject.  ■    .      • 

Mr.  Wirt  contended  with  his  usual  zeal  and  ability  that  Af^ 
government  had  a  right  to  withhold  pavers  of  a  confidential  aa-/^ 
ture,  and  of  which  the  disclosure  is  forbidden  by  thepubltc  good; 
that  the  accused  should  have  the  necessary  means  «f  defendiii(g 
himself  according  to  the  first  rules  and  principles  of  law;  and  this 
was  all  that  reason  required,  and  what  ^e  counsel  for  the  United 
States  did  not  wish  |o  withhold;  but  that  the  rights  of  the  public 
were  as  sacred  as  those  of  any  party  accused,  and  ought  n«t  to  be 
sacrificed  thereto.  That  there  was  not  even  a  probability  be&re 
the  court,  that  this  letter  was  matarilil  to  fiis  defence.  That  thia 
was  manifest  from  the  statement  of  the  attorney;  his  return,  and 
certificate  of  the  parts  which  in  bis  judgment  may  be  <|isclosed;  his 
offer  to  make  affidavit  that  the  other  parts,deeined  confidential, 
were  not  material  for  the  purpc^es  of  justice  or  for  the  defence  of 
the  accused  or  pertinent  to  the  issue;  and  his  referring  the  accu- 
racy of  his  opinion  to  the  judgment  of  the  couct,  by  submitting 
the  letter  to  its  inspection,  and  even  to  the  gentlemen  t})emselve's« 
Thkt  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  the  candour  and  sincerity  of 
the  attOTiiey — ^al^  the  circumstanced  evincud^hat  he  ought  lo  he 
implicitly  confided  in. 

Mr.  \Virt  further  observed,  "  We  have  .heard  a  great  deal  of 
pathetic  declamation  against  a  system  of  espiona^  and  state 
secrecy  from  the  accused  and.  his  counsel.  If  gentlemen  have 
changed  their  opmions  on  this  subject,  I  should  be  gladto  know 
how  long  sinc^  they  have  had  this  great  aversion  to  mystery  and 
secrecy.  It  is  not  a  litde  singular  that  we  should  he^r  suck  de- 
clamation, such  violent  philippics  against  the  secrecy  of  the  go« 
vemment,  from  a  man  whose  whole  conduct  has  been  ^  myate^ 
ripus,  whose  transactions  have  been  carried  on  under  ab  impene* 
trable  veil  of  secrecy,  whoae  artful  disguise  has  so  concealed 
the  truth  and  opposed  so  many  obstacles  to  public  justice,  that 
several  weeks  have  been  occupied  m  what  ought  not  to  have 
taken  up  as  many  hours!*' 

He  then  obsen^ed  that  Mr.  Wickham  seemed  to  thfck  thdt 
when  a  person  gives  information  to  the  president,  he  must  publish 
it  to  the  world  however  confidentially  communicaced,  and  how- 
ever essential  to  the  public  its  concealment  may  be.  Mr.  Wirt 
then  added,  that  the  publication  of  such  a  letter  communicating 
to  the  president  the  turpitude  or  defection  of  public  agents  or 
other  influential  chanictcrs,  might  stimulate  them  to  revenge,  to 
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bent  or  murder  the  informer.  That  if  general  Wtlkinsmi  were 
mistaken  ki  the  opinion  which  induced  him  to  denounce  these 
men,  his  mistake  had  no  connexion  with  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  person  now  accused  before  the  court*  That  it  was  not  a  good 
reason  for  producing  the  letter.  The  letter  was  notnow  in  the  hands 
of  the  president,  because  it  had  been  transmitted  to  the  attorney 
for  the  United  States,  on  this  trust,  that  it  should.be  used  as  if  it 
had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  president:  it  wa»sent  to  him  for 
the  purpose  of  forwarding  the  trial  and  conducting  it  to  a  £ur  is* 
sue,  but  that  this  was  no  reason  why  it  should  be  now  clutched 
out  of  his  hands.  If  it  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate  he  would  have  a  right  to  assign  his  reasr>ns  for  withholding 
it:  by  having  let  it  out  of  his  hands,  he  had  not  lost  this  right; 
it  continued  still  comfdetely  vested  in  him.  He  had  only  delivered 
it  confidentially,  and  had  a  right  to  resume  it  again. 

He  argued  further;  in  refutation  of  Mr.  Wickham's  argument, 
^t  the  president  couM  not  transfer  this  right  to  Mr.  Hay^  the 
Attorney  who  was  acting  for  the  public.  That  such  a  transfer  was 
unnecessaryf  and  that  the  lett6r  having  been  confidentially  deli* 
vered  to  Mr.  Hay,  was  still  to  be  considered  as  in  the  possession 
of  the  president,  as  he  had  a  right  to  get  it  again  when  he  thought 
proper. 

He  conchided  by  observing  that  this  application  for  a  continu- 
ance till  the  paper  was  produced,  was  founded  on  a  conjecture,  a 
mere  possibility  that  ^^  it  may  be  material,"  which  any  statement 
of  facts  would  justify.  That  it  did  not  answer  the^urpose  which 
required  the  affidavit  of  the  party,  to  justify  a  continuance.  It  af* 
forded  no  security;  it  was  merely  illusory;  and  in  no  respect  bet* 
ter  than  if  no  affidavit  were  made.  He  hoped  therefore  that  die 
motion  would  be  rejected,  and  that  they  might  proceed  with  the 
trial. 

Mr.  BoTTS  replied  to  this  effect: — He  endeavoured  to  refute 
the  arguments  for  the  prosecution,  and  to  prove  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  producing  this  letter  in  evidence.  He  ai^ed  that  ge- 
neral Wilkinson  was  the  prime  mover  of  the  plan,  yet  he  was  the ' 
principal  witness  in  the  prosecution  now  going  on  against  colonel 
Burr.  What  were  general  Wilkinson's  motives  was  a  question  of 
importance*  Whether  he  acted  to  gratify  his  malignity  or  personal 
revenge,  or  with  interested  views;  to  shelter  himself  from  censure 
and  prosecution,  and  to  elevate  his  fortune,  were  all  points  of  the 
first  magnitude.  That  in  this  state  of  things,  colonel  Butr  knowing 
the  character  and  disposition  of  general  Wilkinson;  knowing 
more  than  any  other  person  what  he  had  said  and  done^  and  to 
what  length  he  was  probably  prepared  to  go;  knowing  that  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the  prosecution  to  introduce  him  or  not,  had  made 
an  affidavit  that  the  letter  *^  may  be  material,"  which  ought  to  be 
considered  sufficient;  because  the  letter  being  in  possession  of  the 
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government  which  prosecutes  him,  he  cannot  know  with  ceitain<« 
ty  its  contents.  He  can  only  state  as  he  has  clone,  thiit  fu>m  the 
information  he  has  received,  he  believes  ii  may  he  material.  If 
general  Wilkinson  be  exhibited  as  a  patriot,  preparing  the  means 
of  carrying  on  this  prosecution;  if  his  conduct  result  from  pure 
and  not  sinister  motives,  his  evidence  was  important  and  merUo- 
rioil^if  from  malignity,  revenge,  or  ambition^  it  wAe  entitled  to  no 
credit,  and  it  would  be  of  importance  to  colonel  Burr  to  prove 
the  baseness  of  his  motives,  and  diminish  the  lustre  of  character 
attempted  unjustly  to  be  given  him.  If  it  only  contradicted  his 
evidence,  it  might  be  material.  As  the  prosecutors  expected  in  that 
point  of  view  great  benefit  from  general  Wilkinson,  the  accu* 
sed  had  a  right  to  impeach  his  credit.  That  it  would  have  been 
incautious  and  improper  to  have  sworn  that  this  letter  xmll  be 

*  material.  When  he  says  that  certain  parts  of  it  tiii// ^<r  material, 
he  undertakes  to  say,  that  the  prosecutor  will  certainly  exbibit 
tliat  very  evidence,  which  he  supposes  to  be  material  to  his  de« 
fence.  No  man  can  undertake  to  say  with  a  safe  conscience^ 
what  will  be  exhibited  against  him,  for  it  does  not  depend  oa 

.  himself.  Suppose  col.  Burr  should  have  undertaken  to  swear  Qiat 
the  testimony  ^w/7/  immaterial"  to  his  defence  against  the^prosecu- 
tion;'  he  would  have  undertaken  equally  to  say  that  it  wpuld  be 
exhibited;  for  unless  exhibited  or  %hewn,  it  cannot  be  material. 
The  man  who  wishes  to  swear  to  the  truth,  when  he  prepare^ 
fer  his  defence,  can  never  sWear  to  more  ths«i  that  th^  evidence 
may  be  material, 

But  Mr.  Wirt  had  said  that  gentlemen  ought  to  shew  anl 
state  positively  its  materiality.  If,  said  Mr.  Botu,  we  were  to  un» 
dertake  to  do  so,  and  it  should  appear  on  trial  that  the  testimo* 
ny  was  not  material  as  he  believed^  we  should  be  censured  for 
aot  doing  the  thing  we  intended  to  do  when  this  afidavit  was 
made.  We  should  be  told  that  he  might  with  perfect  safety  swear 
that  it  might  be  materisd,  without  rpshly  declaring  that  it  wasab- 
^lutely  material. 

But  it  is  insisted  that  we  should  shew  those  parts  of  the  letter 
wh|ch  we  deem  ms^rtal.  How  could  we  know  and  produce 
die  parts  of  the  letter  which  operate  in  our  favour,  when  it  is  in 
possession  of  the  prosecutors?  But  suppose  we  did  know  the  ma- 
terial parts  of  the  letter  and  the  facts  theri;in  stated,  should  we  be 
excused  for  announcing  them  to  the  public,  and  through  the  pub- 
lic to  general  Wilkinson?  If  we  did  so,  he  would  deliberate  on 
(he  means  of  preventing  detection  and  avotd  the  contradiction 
which  would  otherwise  be  apt  to  Ex  on  him.  It  is  held  to  be  the 
sacred  privilege  of  a  prisoner  not  to  be  obliged  to  disclose  his  de- 
fence tm  he  is  prepared  for  it:  for  if  he  could  be  compelled  to 
aaake  such  a  disclosure  it  might  insure  his  destruction  by  the 
machinations  of  his  enemies:  subornation  might  tie  rsswted  to^ 
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to|Ht)duc€  evidence  against  him,  alid  to  destroy  the  credit  of  his 
witnesses. 

Mr.  Botts  argued  fiirther  in  detail.  He  insisted  that  according 
to  law  and  general  practice,  the  party,  and  not  the  court,  judges 
of  the  materiality  of  witnesses  or  documents;  that  the  materiality 
when  sworn  to  by  the  party  is  always  admitted.  He  protested 
against  the  secret  inquisitorial  tribunal  which  had  been  pr9|psed 
by  gentlemen.  He  insisted  that  the  evidence  must  be  pubUclyexami- 
ned^nd  discussed  in  the  hearing  and  presence  of  the  accused;  that 
no  satisfactory  reason  had  been  assigned  for  not  producing  a  p^>er 
admitted  to  be  material;  that  it  was  true  that  the  attorney  whose 
respectability  of  character  is  great  smd  well  known,  had  certified 
aqd  offered  to  make  affidavit  that  the  parts  of  the  letter  which  are 
proposed  to  be  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  public,  are  not 
material  to  the  defence  of  the  accused  or  to  the  purposes  of  jus-* 
tice;  and  that  their  concealment  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
public  good.  But  still  the  question  recurred,  whether  the  prose- 
cutor was  to  be  the  judge  of  what  he  must  own  he  knows  no- 
'  thing?  of  a  defence.which  he  has  opposed  with  all  possible  seal  and 
perseverance;  a  defence,  which  he  had  declared  himself,  hadren- 
dered  such  unremitting  exertions  necessary,  as  had  brok/en  his 
rest  and  wearied  his  faculties:  which  had  rendered  it  necessary 
to  associate  auxiliary  talents  with  his,  and  to  exercise  both  wi^ 
the  utmost  energy,  skill  and  address. 

That  whether  colonel  Burr  have  or  have  not  ever  seen  diia  let- 
ler,  was  equally  immaterial.  If  be  have  seen  it  he  knew  its  materi- 
ality and  swore  according  to  his  best  judgment.  If  he  have  not 
seen  it,  he  could  not  swear  positively  to  its  materiality,  nor 
ought  it  to  be  required  of  him. 

Mr.  Botts  argued  further,  that  the  bureau  of  the  president  was 
BO  more  a  depository  of  secrets  than  that  of  any  other  indivi- 
dual,' and  that  no  secrets  of  any  kind  could  be  withheld  when 
called  for  by  a  court  of  justice  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  in- 
nocence. 

Mr.  Botts  then  adverted  to  the  severity  wherewith  Mr.  Wirt 
had  endeavoured  to  repel  the  charges  of  a  predilection  for  state 
secrecy,  and  to  shew  that  colonel  Burr  had  concealed  his  opera- 
tions luider  the  veil  of  secrecy.  Mr.  Botts  said  that  he  could  re- 
tort this  charge  with  great  justice.  Gendemen  had  made  so- 
lemn appeals  for  their  candour  and  fairness,-— they  had  taken  high 
ground,  wishing  for  nothing  but  justice;  they  had  asked  with  the 
pride  of  exultation,  **  Why  not  let  the'  whole  truth  come  oUt?** 
«^  Why,  if  colonel  Burr  stand  on  this  preeminent  ground^  diould 
he  not  consider  the  disclosure  of  the  whole  6f  his  views  and 
plans  as  favourable  to  his  cause^"  That  his  counsel  had  suffi- 
ciently "answered  them  by  shewing  the  unjust,  violent  and  un- 
founded prejudices  which  had  been  industriously  excited  agwat 
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htm;  fay  readiog  some  eminent  authorities  to  support  the  posi- 
tions to  which  they  were  compelled  to  resort  by  those  prejudi- 
ces, against  which,  simple  innocence  alone  was  not  a  sufficient 
safeguard.  That  they  had  used  these  precautions  to  prevent  the 
accused  from  being  unjusdy  crushed.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
deprive  him  of  material  evidence  in  order  to  secure  his  destruc- 
tion. A  letter  was  withheld  from  him  under  various  tuyust  prei 
texts.  He  then  retorted  the  exulting  question  on  the  prosecutors': 
^^  if  truth  and  right  and  justice  be  the  object,  why  not  let  the 
whole  truth  come  out?"  If  they  were  not  afraid  Id  meet  the  light, 
if  truth  and  justice  were  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution,  there 
..was  no  motive  for  conceahnent. 

Mr.  Botts  further  contended  that  as  connected  with  any  sys^ 
tem  of  morals,  such  private  communications  against  the  charac- 
ters pf  individuals  were  extremely  improper  and  ought  to  be  dis- 
couraged and  suppressed.  That  they  tended  to  corrupt  the  morals 
of  the  people.  That  no  man,  who  sets  a  value  on  his  character, 
and  whose  soul  was  not  base,  would  descend  to  make  a  secret 
accusation;  that  he  who  would  stoop  to  the  mean  contemptible 
baseness  of  secret  accusation,  would,  in  plain  language,  at  all 
times  and  seasons,  when  he  chose  it,  be  an  assassin. 

He  recurred  to  the  materiality  of  the  letter  again.  Suppose  an 
individual  at  New  Orleans  associated  with  colonel  Burr,  were 
implicated  in  that  letter.  Suppose  he  have  testimony  to  prove  that 
their  relations  were  never  founded  in  objects  of  a  miliury  nature, 
but  merely  in  private  business ;^would  not  the  court  consider  that 
letter  as  material,  merely  because  the  attorney  for  the  United 
States  could  not  see  its  materiality?  The  letter  was  material  by 
the  very  rule  furnished  by  the  gentlemen  himself. 

Gendemen  had  referred  to  the  practice  of  Virginia  in  vindica- 
tion of  their  doctrines.  He  thought  such  a  practice  would  dis- 
grace the  tribunals  of  Virginia,  and  that  it  did  not  exist.  But  if 
there  were  such  a  practice,  it  was  too  odious  to  be  followed  as  an 
example  by  this  court.  On  the  whole  he  hoped,  that  as  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  were  ignorant  of  the  defence,  and  could 
not  seethe  application  of  the  letter, that  they  would  be  compelled 
to  produce  it,  or  that  the  cause  should  be  continued* 

The  Chief  Justice  delivered  his  opinion  to  the  following 
purport. 

It  is  not  without  regret  that  I  find  myself  constrained  to  de- 
liver an  opinion  on  the  present  application.  To  overrule  the  mo- 
tion may,  at  least,  have  the  appearance  of  imposing  a  hardship  oh 
the  prisoner,  and  to  grant  it  tn^y  occasion  delay  in  a  case  wnich 
all  must  desire  to  terminate,  it  is  with  regret  that  I  decide  9, 
question  under  such  circumstances,  because  it  is  probable  that 
those  parts  of  the  ktter  which  are  widihel^,  are  of  much  leas  im^. 
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pittance  than  gentlemen  suppose;  and  that  the  efEectof^ieir  pro- 
duction would  be  to  dissipate  suspicions  which  are  now  en« 
tertained,  and  to  shew  that  the  subject  of  the  controversy  is  1^ 
DO  means  proportioned  to  the  seal  with  which  it  has  been  main- 
tatned. 

Upon  an  affidavit  made  by  the  accused,  a  subpoena  duces  tecum 
has  been  awarded  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  requiring 
the  production  of  this  letter.  In  consequence  of  this  process  the 
letter  was  transmitted  to  the  attorney  for  the  United  States,  ac- 
companied with  a  communication  from  the  president,  authori- 
sing the  attorney  to  exercise  his  discretion  in  the  case*  In  the 
exercise  of  this  discretion,  he  has  selected  certain  parts  of  the 
letter  which  he  has  determined  to  withhold,  because  he  believes 
them  to  be  confidential,  and  therefore  such  as  ought  not  to  be 
exhibited  in  public. 

If  this  might  be  likened  to  a  civil  case,  the  law  is  express  on 
the  subject.  It  is  that  either  party  may  require  the  oth^r  to  produce 
books  or  writings  in  their  possession  or  power^  which  contain 
evidence  pertinent  to  the  issue.  In  this  respect  the  courts  of  law 
are  invested  with  the  power  of  a  court  of  chancery,  and  if  Aie 
order  be  disobeyed  by  the  plaintiff^  judgment  9s  in  the  case  of  a 
nonsuit  may  be  entered  against  him. 

Now,  if  a  paper  be  in  possession  of  the  c^posite  party,  what 
statement  of  its  contents  or  applicability  can  be  expected  from  the 
person  who  claims  its  production,  he  not  precisely  knowing  iXA 
contents?  If  the  opposite  party  be  required  to  produce  his  books 
on  a  particular  subject,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  entries  on 
tiiose  books  should  be  stated  in  order  to  entitle  the  applicant  to 
his  motion.  He  cannot  be  expected  to  make  such  a  statement* 
It  has  always  been  deemed  sufficient  to  describe  the  paper  re- 
quired, to  express  its  general  purport,  and  to  state  its  materiality 
to  the  case  in  some  degree,  even  when  its  contents  are  knowiw 
When  a  paper  is  in  possession  of  one  party,  is  completely  in  his 
power,  and  isrequited  by  the  other,  very  strong  reasons  must  be 
given  to  justify  its  being  withheld,  if  it  have  any  relation  to  die 
ease.  Betore  a  court  would  make  a  decisive  order  in  such  a  case 
it  certainly  ought  to  receive  reasonable  satisfaction  of  the  protm* 
ble  materiality  of  the  evidence  asked  for  and  refused,  and  of  Us 
relation  to  the  pending  controversy;  but  the  information  to  be 
required  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Criminal  cases,  it  is  true,  are  not  provided  for;  but  couits 
will  always  apply  the  rules  of  evidence  to  criminal  prosecutione 
so  as  to  treat  ^e  defence  with  as  much  liberality  and  tenderness 
as  the  case  will  admit. 

The  prosecutor  is  the  representative  of  the  government,  and  the 
government  acts  as  a  party  through  the  agency  of  the  attorney, 
who  directs  and  manage^  the  prosecution  on  behalf  of  govenu* 
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laent  If  diere  be  a  pap^r  in  the  possession  of  the  executive,  which 
is  not  of  an  official  nature,  he  must  stand  as  respects  that  paper, 
in  nearly  the  same  situation  with  any  other  individual  who  po8« 
sesses  a  paper  which  might  be  i^equired  for  the  defence*  If  the 
executive  possess  a  paper  which  is  really  believed  by  the  accu* 
sed  to  be  material  to  his  defence,  ought  it  to  be  withheld? 

The  question  will  recur,  is  it  really  material  to  his  defence? 
The  only  evidence  that  can  be  received  on  this  point  is  from  the 
party  himself,  and  he  has  made  his  affidavit  to  its  materiality. 
But  that  is  said  tp  be  insufficient;  and  why?  Because  the  aver- 
ment is,  that  the  letter  ^^  may  be  material''  in  the  defence.  Until 
the  course  of  the  prosecution  shall  be  fully  developed,  it  may  not 
be  in  the  power  of  the  accused  to  make  a  more  positive  aver- 
ment. The  importance- of  the  letter  to  the  defence,  may  depend 
on  the  testimony  adduced  by  the  prosecutor. . 

But  there  were  two  indictments:  the  one  for  treason  and  the 
other  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  the  allegation  of  materiality  made 
in  the  affidavit  may,  it  is  said,  refer  to  either  indictment.  But 
the  prosecution  for  treason  is  terminated  and  was  terminated  be- 
fore the  affidavit  was  made.  Consequently  it  can  relate  only  to 
the  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor. 

It  is  objected  that  the  particular  passages  of  the  letter  which 
are  required  are  not  pointed  put.  But  how  can  this  be  done  while 
the  letter  itself  is  withheld?  OY  how  can  their  applicability  be 
shewn  without  requiring  the  accused  prematurely  to  disclose  his 
defence? 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  letter  may  not  contain  any  thing 
respecting  the  person  now  before  the  court,  still  it  may  respect 
a  witness  material  in  the  case,  and  become  important  by  bearing 
«i  t^is  testimony.  Different  representations  may  have  been  made 
by  that  witness,  or  his  conduct  may  have  been  such  as  to  affect 
his  testimony.  In  various  modes  a  paper  may  bear  upon  the  case, 
although  before  the  case  be  opened  its  particular  application  can« 
not  be  perceived  by  the  judge- 
That  the  president  of  the  United  States  may  be  subpcenaed,  and 
examined  as  a  witness,  and  required  to  produce  any  paper  in  his 
possession,  is  not  controverted.  I  cannot  however  on  this  point  go 
the  whole  length  for  which  counsel  have  contended.  The  president, 
although  subject  to  the  general  rules  which  apply  to  others,  may 
have  sufficient  motives  for  declining  to  produce  a  particular  pa- 
per, and  those  motives  may  be  such  as  to  restrain  the  court  from 
enforcing  its  production.  I  do  not  think  precisely  with  the  gen- 
tlemen on  either  side.  I  can  readily  conceive  that  the  president 
might  receive  a  letter  which  it  would  be  improper  to  exhibit  in 
public,  because  of  the  manifest  inconvenience  of  its  exposure. 
The  occasion  for  demanding  it  ought,  in  such  a  case,  to  be  Very 
strong,  and  to  be  fully  shewn  to  the  ooutt  before  ju  production 
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Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  of  America,  for  thefftk 
Circuit  and  District  of  Firgima. 

District  of  Virginia,  to  wit: 

The  grand  inquest  of  the  United  States  of  Ameriea,  in  and 
for  the  body  of  the  district  of  Virginia,  now  on  their  oath,  do 
present,  that  Aaron  Burr,  late  of  the  city  of  New- York,  and 
district  of  New- York,  attorney  at  law,  did,  on  the  tenth  day  of 
December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eig^t  hun- 
dred and  six,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
to  wit:  at  a  certain  island  in  the  river  Ohio,  called  Blannerhas- 
set's  island,  in  the  county  of  Wood,  within  the  district  of  Vir- 

E'nia  aforesaid,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  with 
rce  and  arms,  begin  a  certain  military  expedition,  to  be  car- 
ried on  from  thence  against  the  dominions  of  a  foreign  prince, 
to  wit:  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Spain;  the  said  United 
States  then  and  there  being  at  peace  with  the  said  king  of  Spain: 
against  the  form  of  the  statute,  in  such  case,  made  and  provi- 
ded, to  the  evil  example  of  all  others,  in  like  case  offending, 
and  against  the  peace  of  the  said  United  States  and  their  dig- 
nity. 

The  second  count  charged  him  with  setting  on  foot  a  military 
enterprise  to  be  carried  on  against  the  territory  of  a  foreign 
prince,  viz:  the  king  of  Spain,  with  whom  the  United  States 
were  at  peace. 

The  third,  is  the  same  as  the  last,  except,  that  the  province 
of  Mexico,  is  stated  as  the  territory  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
against  which  the  expedition  is  intendtd. 

The  fourth  count,  charges  the  defendant  with  providing  the 
means  of  a  military  expedition  against  the  dominions  of  the 
king  of  Spain. 

The  fifth  is  the  same  as  the  fourth,  except  that  Mexico  is 
particularly  mentioned,  as  the  province  against  which  the  ex- 
pedition is  intended. 

The  sixth  is  the  same  as  the  fourth,  except  that  the  foreign 
territory  is  said  to  be  unknown. 

The  seventh,  charges  him  with  setting  on  foot  a  military 
enterprize  against  the  dominions  of  a  foreign  state,  to  the 
jurors  unknown* 

All  the  counts  laid  the  offence  to  be  committed  at  Blanner- 
hasset's  island,  in  the  county  of  Wood,  in  the  district  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  indictment  was  founded  on  the  5th  section  of  the 
act  of  congress  of  5th  June,  1794. 

In  the  course  of  the  tri&l,  the  counsel  of  the  prosecution 
o^ffered  in  evidence  declarations  of  Blannerhasset  tending  to 
amplicate  colonel  Burr;  and  endeavoured  to  support  it  by  al- 
t<^Qgi  1st,  A  conspiracy  between  these  two  and  others;  and  that 
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the  declarations  of  one  conspirator  were  evidence  against  the 
others;  or  2.  That  they  were  accomplices*  They  also  offered 
in  evidence  acts  of  the  nature  laid  in  the  indictment,  comijiit- 
ted  by  the  defendant  in  OhiQ  and  Kentucky;  all  of  which  was 
objected  to.  After  argument,  the  chief  justice  rejected  the 
testimony  and  concluded  a  very  able  opinion  with  the  follow- 
ing positions,  viz. 

It  is  then  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that  the  declarations  of 
third  persons  not  forming  a  part  of  the  transaction  and  not 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  accused  cannpt  be  received  in  evi- 
dence in  this  case. 

That  the  acts  of  accomplices,  except  so  far  as  they  prove 
the  character  or  object  of  the  expedition,  cannot  be  given  in 
evidence. 

That  the  acts  of  the  accused,  in  a  different  district,  which 
constitute  in  themselves  substantive  causes  for  a  prosecution, 
cannot  be  given  in  evidence,  unless  they  go  directly  to  prove 
the  charges  laid  in  the  indictment. 

That  any  legal  testimony  which  shows  the  expedition  to  be 
military,  or  to  have  been  designed  against  the  dominions  of 
Spain  may  be  received. 

The  attorney  of  the  district  finding  in  the  progress  of  the 
cause,  that  this  decision  excluded  almost  the  whole  of  his  tes- 
timony, on  the  15th  of  September,  moved  the  court  to  discharge 
the  jury.  This  was  objected  to  by  the  defendant,  who  insisted 
upon  a  verdict.  The  court  being  of  opinion  that  the  jury  could 
not  in  this  stage  of  the  case  be  discharged  without  mutual 
consent,  and  that  they  must  give  a  verdict,  they  accordingly 
retired;  and  not  long  after  returned  with  a  verdict  of  **  Not 
Guilty.** 

In  the  end,  Colonel  Buk*r  was  ordered  to  be  committed  to 
Ohio  to  answer  there  on  charge  for  setting  on  foot  and  provid- 
ing the  means  for  a  military  expedition  against  the  territories 
of  a  foreign  prince*  with  whom  the  United  States  were  at  peace. 
He  gave  bail  for  his  appearance  there  to  answer  the  charge  ac- 
cordin^y. 
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